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were not eight people in each pew, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q You mean that each pew wasn't full then? 

A Before? 

Q At the time you were taken from the church, how many 

men were in each pew? 

A Sight men, sir. 

Q Each of the 41 pews, did they have eight men in them? 

A In the back part of the church there were no more, 

there were no more pews there and there were probably more 
than eight men back there, but in our group there they were 
counted by eight; eight in each pew. 

Q How many people do you say were there? 

A There are around 328 altogether. 

Q Now, you referred to the "Japs", do you mean the 

Japanese soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: We have no further questions. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 


O’itness excused) 
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were not eight people in each pew, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q You mean that each pew wasn't full then? 

A Before? 

Q At the time you were taken from the church, how many 

men were in each pew? 

A Eight men, sir. 

Q Each of the 41 pews, did they have eight men in them? 

A In the back part of the church there were no more, 

there were no more pews there and there were probably more 
than eight men back there, but in our group there they were 
counted by eight; eight in each pew. 

Q How many people do you say were there? 

A There are around 328 altogether. 

Q Now, you referred to the "Japs", do you mean the 

Japanese soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: We have no further questions. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 


(Witness excused) 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Godofredo Brual. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Bauan, Batangas. 

Q ^’hat is your occupation, Mr, Brual? 

A Before the war I was a lawyer. Now, at the present 

time, I am a Municipal Mayor. 

Q You are Mayor of the Municipality of Batangas? 

A Yes, sir, of Bauan. 

Q I beg your pardon. How long have you been Mayor of 

Bauan? 


A I was elected in the year 1940, and then in the 

Japanese occupation I was appointed Mayor last December 4, 

1943, and three months thereafter I resigned. 

Q Yes. When did you become Mayor this time? 

A I was appointed by the Philippine Civil Affairs Unit 

on April 11, and confirmed by the Commonwealth Government 
on the same date. 

Q Mow, pursuant to your duties as Mayor, and instructions 

which you received from the Governor of the Province of 
Batangas, have you made an investigation of the incidents 
which took place in the City of Bauan on February 28, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. V'e made a census of the deaths which resulted 

from the Japanese brutalities in our town. 

Q This census, what period does it cover? 
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A It covers from /'pril — I don't know the exact date, 

but it was the last days of April, we made the census. 

(A list of names was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 279 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you investigate and determine 

the names of people who had died in Batangas? 

A Yes, sir, we did, but I could not remember all of them. 

Q Well, what day did these people die on, that you 

compiled the list on? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

Q What period docs this list cover? 

A This list covers the deaths which resulted from the 

dynamite blasting and bayoneting outside the town . 

Q You compiled a list of names, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On what day did those people die? 

A February 28, 1945. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit No. 279 for 

identification and see if you can identify it? 

A (After examining exhibit) Yes, sir; this is the one 

made by us. 

Q That list contains the names of people who died on 

February 28, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is this an official city record of the Municipality 

of Bauan? 

A Yes, sir. 

C/.PTAIN PACE: At this time I offer Exhibit No. 279 
in evidence. 
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If the Commission please, I just got this last night, 
so we have no copies. If we may offer it now and withdraw 
it and have it photostated at a later date — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this the same as the photostat? 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, sir, this is an older list that 
you have. The later one is now being offered. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Do wo have the latest list? 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, you will have to look at this one 
after the Commission has finished. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, our objection to this exhibit is 
addressed to the same matter as previous similar exhibits, 
namely, the statement as to the cause of death. We note in 
the statement presented to the Commission, as different from 
the statements previously handed to us, there is added a 
date when the deaths occurred. We feel that that has not 
been established, and we object to that as well. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the testimony 
of this witness shows that this is an official document of 
a city government. Therefore, it would be admissible even 
in a court of law, and I submit, sir, that without including 
that part of the official record or document or report 
which specifies the cause and date of death, the document 
would, of course, be meaningless. 

I submit, sir, that it should be admitted in evidence 
by the Commission, and I submit that it does have high 
probative value. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We take the position, sir, that there 
is no magic in the v/ord "official"; almost anything can be 
called official. Wo believe there is actually nothing 
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official about this list, and we will attempt to point 
that out in cross-examination, as we have in previous cases. 

MAJOR KERR: As far as that is concerned, sir, the 
document is identified as an official record of the city. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Counsel as to 
the date which, I believe, is 28 February 1945, is not sus¬ 
tained. 

As I understand it, the remainder of your objection 
is to the words "by the Japanese soldiers" in the caption 
of the document, page 1, is that dorrect? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The words "by the Japanese 
soldiers" are stricken, which will cause the caption to 
read "Record of deaths in the Municipality of Bauan, 

Province of Batangas," and below it in parenthesis 
"February 28, 1945“. 

Subject to those changes, the document is accepted 
in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 279 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Mr. Brual, was there any fighting 

going on in Bauan on February 28, 1945? 

A I could not tell you, sir, because I was not in 

Bauan. 

Q What is the normal death rate in Bauan? 

A As I understand, during the rainy season there are 

about four deaths to none a day. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you say "four deaths to none"? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And what do you mean by "none"? No births? 

A Some days there are no deaths. 

Q Oh, I see. You mean the deaths run as high as four 

a day? 

A Yes. 

Q And some days nobody will die? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Well, how about the dry season? 

A The dry season, sometimes there are deaths, but so 

far as I remember there are no four deaths a day in Bauan. 

Q How many are there? 

A Maybe one, two, as many os that. 

Q One or two a day in the dry season? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And up to four a day during the rainy season? 

(The witness nodded affirmatively.) 

Q Now, this investigation that you have made, as I 

understand it you were appointed Mayor on 11 April, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then you were told to have an investigation made 

of the number of deaths in the city, wore you not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you personally go out and count the bodies? 

A Yes, sir, we and the doctor appointed by the Colonel 

of the 11th Airborne and myself and other laborers, precisely 
buried the dead bodies that wore dynamited by the Japanese. 
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Q You yourself went out and counted these bodies? 

A We did not — we counted — we did not count the 

number of deaths — the number of bodies wc found, but we 
learned from the widows and the orphans of the deceased the 
number of deaths in Bauan. 

Q So that your testimony as to the number of deaths is 

based on what widows and orphans told you, is that right? 

A I believe — yes, sir. 

Q And based on what widows and orphans told you, you 

made a so-called official report to the Governor of Batangas, 

is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I object to the form of that question. 
It is not a M so-called"official report. The witness testi¬ 
fied that it is an official roport. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have no objection to the words 
"so-called" being withdrawn, if that makes any difference, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, how many people went out 

with you to count these bodies? 

A The officials who were with me, were myself, the 

Doctor, the Chief of Police, and two policemen, and then 
the laborers, which I could not remember how many were they. 

Q Well, about how many laborers? 

A About ten of them. 

Q So that these people and ten laborers came in with 

a compilation of the number of bodies that they found, is 
tnnt right? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q They told you what that was and you put that into 

your report, is that correct? 

A As I have said before, the orphans and widows who 

went to our office and told them of the deaths of their 
beloved ones, from reports of those people we based our 
report, because we could not recognize these dead bodies 
there. 

Q I see. So that the whole thing is based not on any 

count, but on what widows and orphans told you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I see. Incidentally, was there an artillery barrage 

of the town when the Americans came? 

A There was none, sir. 

Q Was there any fighting in the town? 

A There was none, sir. 

Q Where were you in the town? 

A I was in Mindoro, in the evacuation to Mindoro 

Island. 

Q You weren't at or near the town? 

A I was in the Island of Mindoro; we evacuated. 

Q I just wanted to make that clear on the record. And 

do you have any record of the number of people who died as 
the result of any fighting that there might have been in 
the town? 

A We don't have, sir. 

Q Do you have any record of the number of people who 

might have died from natural causes during the Japanese 
occupation? 
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A We don't have, sir, 

Q Do you have any record of the number of people who 

might have died from natural causes between the end of the 
Japanese occupation and the 11th day of /pril, 194-5? 

A Will you please repeat the question, sir? 

Q Do you have a record of the number of people who died 

from natural causes between the end of the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion and the 11th day of April, 194-5, when you were appointed 
Mayor? 

A Oh, it is the duty of the District Health Officer 

in Bauan to have that record. 

Q Yes, and during that period before 11 April 194-5> was 
there such an officer? 

A There is, sir. 

Q Y/hen was he appointed? 

A The same date as myself. 

Q 11 /pril 194^? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the population of Bauan in February, 1945, 

early February? 

A I could not tell, sir. 

Q Can you give me approximately the population? 

A I could not give you any number, sir, because before 

the war we made a census, that is the census rdered by 
the Central Government, and wc hove 47,000. 

Q 47,000? 

A Before the war. 

Q That is men, women and children? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Now, I think you said yoi were Mayor for a short 

time in 1943? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was the population of Bauan when you were Mayor 

in 1943? 

A I don’t know, sir. That is what I could not tell. 

Q Well, I don't want the exact figure. Give us an 

approximation. 

A I could not tell you, because there were many soldiers 

of the Philippine Army who were killed in Bataan and other 
battlefronts, and there were also soldiers from our place 
who died at the concentration camps. 

Q I think you told us that you were Mayor for six 

months in 1943? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, as Mayor for six months in 1943, didn't you 

have some idea of what the population of the town was? 

A As I have told you, I could not answer your question. 

I could not give an approximate number, because I could not 
remember how many soldiers that were inducted into the 
Philippine Army and many of them died on the battlefronts, 
many of them died in the concentration camps. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that unless Defense can give some real reason for pursuing 
this line of questioning, it will have to be stopped. It is 
completely foreign to the purpose for which we are assembled. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the testimony in this case was 
that 300 and some odd — I forget the number on this exhibit — 
were found dead. Now, if the population of the town is 
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considerably larger, as apparently it was 47,000 before the 
war, it would stand to reason, sir, that if any count of the 
bodies was made, that any information on that count would be 
based purely on hearsay and not on an actual count; in addi¬ 
tion to which, there were previous witnesses who testified 
the whole adult male population of the town, namely, 400, 
was involved in this incident. Now, we think it is material 
if the adult male population of the town was approximately 
one-half of 47,000, that that is considerably more than 400, 
of which there has been testimony. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission permits Defense to 
go further into this matter, I believe some of the confusion 
would be avoided if a distinction was made between the 
Municipality of Bauan and the town of Bauan itself. There 
is probably a groat difference in the population of those 
two places. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not understand 
that this line of questioning is material to the issue and, 
subject to objection by any member of the Commission, this 
line of cross-examination will be terminated. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That, then, in turn ends the cross- 
examination. I wish to state that I neglected to add, in 
my previous statement, that of course another basis of it 
is the credibility of the witness, who said he was Mayor 
and doesn't know the population. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much, Mr. Brual. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

GEMENIANO M. BRUAL 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was further examined and tes¬ 
tified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Gemeniano M, Brual. 

Q I will remind you that you are still under oath in 
this proceeding. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On February 28, 194-5, or any day since then, has 

there been any fighting in the town of Bauan between the 

Japanese and the Americans, or between the Japanese and 
the guerrillas? 

A There was not even a single fight right before 
February 28, 1945, and after that date. There was not 
even a single fight, any bombing, or any artillery fire. 

Q No fighting there either; right? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Are you referring to the 28th, 
now? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the period preceding the 28th? 

A Yes, sir; preceding and right after February 28th. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, that com¬ 
pletes the Prosecution's presentation on Bill of Parti¬ 
culars No. 42. 

Continuing Bill of Particulars No. 1 and in specific 
proof of Bill of Particulars No. 57, the murder of 39 non- 
combatant civilians, the Prosecution now offers in evidence 
Prosecution's Exhibit 280 for identification, which is the 
official report of the investigators of the War Crimes 
Branch for this theater, also supported by the statements 
of witnesses. 

(Official report of investigators 
of War Crimes Branch referred to 
hereinabove was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 280 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have specific 
comments to make on any part of this document? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we 
should first like to inquire of the Prosecution whether 
this exhibit represents the sole evidence they intend to 
present on this specification. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, the Commission has stated 
previously that it had reversed its ruling and was going 
to permit the Prosecution to prove specifications solely 
by the evidence of affidavits. There was no occasion at 
that time for the Defense to state its objection to that 
procedure. 

The Defense wishes at this time to make the state- 







ment that it objects to the proving of any specification 
by the testimony of depositions alone. It feels that 
proof in any such manner changes the nature of this pro¬ 
ceeding from a trial to a proceeding in the nature of an 
ex-parte investigation. 

The Defense also objects to this exhibit for the 
following reason: 

This is a report of the War Crimes Branch. It is a 
self-serving document of the Prosecution. It would be as 
logical to admit this document as it would be to prove 
the entire case by putting the Prosecution on the stand 
and hearing their testimony. It is full of conclusions, 
both of fact and of law. It is not only inadmissible for 
that reason; it, in effect, amounts to a usurpation by 
the Prosecution of the functions of the Commission to 
make the findings of fact in this case, and to make the 
conclusions of law. 

For those reasons the Defense objects to this ex¬ 
hibit. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion is not responsible to or a representative of the War 
Crimes Branch or the legal division of the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers. True, the Prosecutors do come 
from the staff of that agency, but they were loaned by the 
Supreme Commander to AfWESPAC for the purpose of serving 
as Prosecutors in this trial. We are not responsible to 
War Crimes; we do not represent V/ar Crimes. We represent 
and are responsible to this Commission. 

As to the other point, it might be an appropriate 
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time, sir, to point out to the Commission that the regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the Commander-in-Chief, Array Forces of 
the United States, Pacific, governing proceedings of 
Commissions, including this Commission, arc not at all at 
variance with the regulations which have been prescribed 
by other governments for the military commissions estab¬ 
lished or to be established by those governments for the 
trials of war criminals. 

I refer, for instance ? to the Royal V/arrant dated 18 
June 194-5 given at "Our Court of St. James this 14th day 
of June, 1945, the ninth year of our reign by His Majesty's 
command." In other words, the British Government, which 
sets forth the regulations for the trial of war criminals. 

As a matter of fact, sir, these regulations are far 
broader than the regulations which have been prescribed by 
our own military commander for the regulation of this and 
other American military commissions in this theater. The 
rule of evidence which is prescribed by the British 
Government for its military commissions trying war 
criminals is very similar to the rule of evidence specified 
in General MacArthur's regulations. For instance (and I 
nov/ quote from this Royal Warrant): 

"At any hearing before military court con¬ 
vened under these regulations the court may take 
into consideration any or all statement or any 
document appearing on the face of it to be authen¬ 
tic, providing the statement or document appears 
to the court to be of assistance in proving or 
disproving the charge, notvithstending that such 
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statement or document would not be admissible as 
evidence in proceedings before a field general 
court-martial and without prejudice to the 
generality of the foregoing in particular. 

Then the Warrant specifies a number of types of 
documents and evidence which may be admitted in addition 
to that general rule. 

The Commission will note that that general rule in 
its effect is precisely the same rule which is prescribed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Forces of 
the Pacific for this and other commissions. 

I should like also to point out this further pro¬ 
vision of the rule of evidence set forth in this Royal 
Warrant: 

"If any witness is dead or is unable to 
attend or to give evidence or is, in the 
opinion of the court, unable so to attend 
without undue delay, the court may receive 
secondary statements of evidence made by or 
attributable to such witnesses." 

"... made by or attributable to such witnesses"! 
Certainly hearsay — hearsay of the most flagrant type — 
is admissible before the British commissions. 

Furthermore, the Royal Warrant specifically provides 
that the rules of evidence, the rules of procedure, and 
the rules of law applicable to courts-martial under 
British lav/ shall not be applicable to these commissions 
to try war criminals. 

I submit, sir, that that refutes the frequent 
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innuendos and charges by Defense counsel that the regula¬ 
tions covering this Commission are unreasonable, uncon¬ 
scionable, and far broader than any other civilized 
government would prescribe. It is well known that the 
British Government is very particular about its method 
of administering justice, and its standards are extremely 
high in that field. And yet we find that, for the same 
and obvious reasons as govern here, they have seen fit 
to prescribe an even broader standard of evidence, an 
even broader set of regulations than this Commission is 
governed by. And certainly under the regulatiore now 
applicable to this Commission a report of this nature is 
admissible if the Commission believes that it has pro¬ 
bative value, that it would serve the Commission in 
determining the issues before it here, disproving or 
proving the charges. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we 
have never seen the document that the Prosecution refers 
to, but we note from Major Kerr's description of it 
that it does not sanction the introduction into evidence 
of reports and recommendations of the Prosecuting Branch, 
which is the issue involved here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to 
say that we have been favored by lengthy arguments on 
this matter from the beginning of the trial. The 
Commission has ruled upon them, and in this case, subject 
to objection by any member of the Commission, the objec¬ 
tions of counsel are not sustained. The document will 
be accepted into evidence for such probative value as 
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the Commission may decide to award to it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 280 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: May it please the Commission, con¬ 
tinuing in the presentation of evidence on Bill of Par¬ 
ticulars No. 1, and specifically in proof of Bill of Par¬ 
ticular No. 4?, the murder of 107 people in San Jose, 
Batangas, Prosecution's Exhibit No. 28l, which is the 
report of the War Crimes Investigators, together with the 
testimony taken by them, is offered in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the length of this 
document, the Commission accepts it into evidence ten¬ 
tatively for such probative value as its further analysis 
may indicate that it possesses. 

However, if the Defense chooses to do so at any 
later time they are at liberty to invite the attention 
of the Commission to any specific statement, or to point 
out any specific portions of it v/hich in their judgment 
are objectionable. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, for the purpose of avoiding 
unnecessary interruptions, the Commission has been kind 
enough to grant us a standing objection on the introduc¬ 
tion of affidavits. V/e ask the same privilege that we 
have on record: simply a standing objection, first, to 
the proving of a specification entirely by documents, ' 
because apparently tnere will be further cases of it; 
and also to the conclusions contained in the reports of 
the War Crimes Branch. 

If that may be considered as a standing objection 
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it will obviate any further specific objections on those 
grounds, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That procedure is agreeable to 
the Commission and will be followed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may proceed. 
MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, this case 
is called the Santo Tomas, Batangas, massacre. It is 
described in the Bill of Particulars, Particular No. 1 
and 47. 

GLICERIA HEER MALVECINO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A My namo? 

Q Yes; state your name. 

A LIy name is Gliceria Meer Malvecino. 

Q And how old are you? 

A I am 41 years of age. 

Q Your nationality? You are a Filipino? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your address? 

A Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

Q On 11 February 1945 where were you? 

A I was at home. 

Q Where is your home? 

A In Santo Tomas; the town of Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

Q The Province of Batangas? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q At about six o'clock in the morning what were you 
doing? 

A I heard a noise, and when I looked out of the window 
I saw the Japanese soldiers, two of them. 

Q Where were you? 

A I was preparing my food for our breakfasts. 

Q Were you at home? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did anything unusual happen that morning? 

A That morning I heard a noise, and then when I seen — 

Q What morning was that noise? 

A I don't know what morning. 

Q Well, what was that noise? 

A I don't know what the noise is. I looked out of 
the window, and when I looked out of the window I saw 
the Japanese disorder, and they are talking some words, 
but those words I do not know, but the motions is made, 
and I -understand that we must go down, and then when we 
we re down — 

Q Just a minute, please. By the motion of whom did 
you understand you had to go down? 

A By the motion of the Japanese soldiers. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers were there that made 
the motion. 

A Only two. 

What did they tell you? 

I don't know what they are saying. 

V/ere they shouting? 


Q 

A 

Q 
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A They are shouting and motioning, and going like 
that (indicating), and we know that we must go down by 
the motion. 

Q Were they calling you? 

A They are doing motions, but they are speaking, but 
we don't know what they are saying. 

Q How many persons were in your house during that 
time? 

/ During that time vie vie re 16. 

My mother — I have my daughter 15 years of age, and 
my son 9 years of age. 

Q When the Japanese told you or motioned to you to 
come down what did you do? 

A We go down. 

Q You earae down? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you do downstairs? 

A Then the Japanese soldiers told us to march in the 

village and vie go to the house of Anselna Malcaman; we 
are marched by two guards. 

Q You say the Japanese ordered you to go to the house 
of someone? 

A Yes; Anselma Malcaman. They did not say the name 
of Anselma Malcaman, but they said go there, and they 
made the motion to the house of Anselma Malcaman. I 
know when I reached there the name of that house; I know 
the owner of that house is Anselma Malcaman. 

Q How far was that house of Anselma Malcaman from 
your house? 
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A It was about 20 meters from my house. 

Q When you arrived at the house of Anselma Malcaman, 
were there other people there besides your group? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many were there? 

A There were more, but not less, than 50. 

Q Were you acquainted with the people there? 

A When we reached there I know them, but I did not 
go around to see everyone. 

Q What part of the house were you in? 

A Downstairs. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you while you were in 
the house of Anselma Malcaman? 

A The Japanese were tying persons up and I do not 
know where they are bringing them, but there are five 
persons tied together that they are tying like this 
(illustrating), and then there are five more. 

MAJOR OPINION: I would like to have the testimony 
and the answers of the witness translated into English 
by an official interpreter, if it may please the Court. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

THE WITNESS: They tied them up 5 the Japanese 
soldiers were tying them up. 

MAJOR OPINION: Just one second. 

(Whereupon Interpreters Lavengco and Gojunco were 
called to interpret the witness' testimony.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) How many were tied? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Five persons were tied, 
five civilians} to one rope there are five persons tied, 
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and I don’t know where they are bringing them. There is 
five persons tied and I do not know where they are bring¬ 
ing them. 

Q How many Japanese tied each group of five persons? 

A I did not count, and I did not send anybody to count, 
but in my estimation there v/ere 50 only. 

Q Fifty Japanese soldiers? I am asking you how many 
Japanese tied the civilians. How many Japanese soldiers 
tied the civilians? 

A I saw eight. 

Q Nov/, when you went into the house of Anselma Malcaman 
were there both males and females that v/ere tied into 
different or separate groups? 

A No, sir, there were no men. There v/ere males, but 
small children. 

Q You mean to say that in the house of Anselma 
Malcaman there were only females and small children? 

A Yes. I just stayed around because I have children 
in front of me. I have five children around me, and I 
am tied. 

Q Once you have been tied by the Japanese what did 
they do with you? 

A We v/ere taken by the river down the slope. We were 
taken down the river, down a slope. 
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Q V/hat did he do with you there? What happened? 

Please tell the Commission. Please tell the Commission 
what happened while you were at the river. 

A (Through the interpreter) While standing downslope 

at the river, I saw my son — 

THE WITNESS: No, my daughter. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "I saw my daughter and the 
Japanese holding the bayonet about to strike her". 

Q (By Major Opinion> How was she held? How was your 

daughter held by the Japanese? 

A (Through the interpreter) Like this, sir (demon¬ 
strating), holding with the right arm. 

MAJOR OPINION: I should like to make a record that 
the right hand of the daughter was being held by the Japa¬ 
nese with his left hand. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "And I was — my eyes were 
covered". 

Q (By Major Opinion) You say that your eyes were 

covered? What explanation, if you please? 

A (Through the interpreter) The back part, lower part 

of my dress was torn and my eyes were covered with it. 

0 Now, will you please straighten this out? You said 

that your daughter was held by the Japanese, and what did 
the Japanese do with her, if the Japanese did anything, 
after she was held by the Japanese in the way you have 
described? 

A (Through the interpreter) She was bayoneted. 

0 Bayoneted. Did you see what part of her body was 

bayoneted by the Japanese? 
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A (Through the interpreter) In different parts, but 

I did not see very well because I was about to lose con¬ 
sciousness. 

Q How far were you away from your daughter when she 

was bayoneted by the Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: Ten meters. 

A (Through the interpreter) Ten meters. 

Q (By Major Opinion) About what time was that, more 

or less? 

A (Through the interpreter) I cannot tell the time 

exactly, because we v/ere taken by surprise. About 10:00 
o'clock. 

Q In the morning? 

A (Through the interpreter) In the morning. 

THE WITNESS: In the morning, A. M. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Now, you say that the Japanese 

blindfolded you. Please tell the Commission now what 
happened after they had blindfolded you? 

A (Through the interpreter) After blindfolding me, 

my children used to hold tight my dress, were bayoneted, 
including my child who was — who I am holding fast in my 
arm (demonstrating). 

n What was the age of that child of yours you were 

holding in your arms? 

A (Through the interpreter) One year, sir. 

Q V/hat was the name of that boy? 

A (Through the interpreter) Rafaelita Malvecino. 

Q Is it a daughter or a boy? 

A (Through the interpreter) A daughter, and I also 
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had a boy tied — 

THE WITNESS: I am holding a girl tied, not a boy 
tied. I did not tell you that. 

(The witness answered again to the interpreter.) 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "I was holding a boy tied, 
not girl". 

THE WITNESS: Girl, not boy. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "A girl tied, not boy tied". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to ask 
if we wouldn‘t get better results to let the witness testify 
in English. She seems to speak quite well in English. 

MAJOR OPINION: But those cases if she cannot ex¬ 
press herself, I would like to suggest — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If the v/itness desires to speak 
in Tagalog, she may do so. 

MAJOR OPINION: You may speak in English now. 

Q (By Major Opinion) What happened with Rafaelita, 

your daughter, after you were bayoneted by the Japanese? 

(Translated to the v/itness by Interpreter Lavengco.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has already ruled. 

She will just speak directly. 

Please answer in English now. 

(The following answers of the witness v/ere given 
in English, except where otherwise noted.) 

THE WITNESS: What happened? 
n (By Major Opinion) Yes. What happened to your 

daughter Rafaelita after you were bayoneted by the Japanese? 
A We fell down, and also my two small — 

Q Just a minute, please. By parts, what happened with 
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your daughter, Rafaelita? Was she bayoneted by the Japa¬ 
nese? 

A I fall dovm, and my child v/as crying, and then after 

awhile I hear no cry any more. It seems to me that — 

Q Please. Did you see your daughter Rafaelita bayo¬ 

neted by the Japanese or not? 

A I did not see, because I — 

Q Did you know afterwards whether she v/as bayoneted or 

not? 

A Afterwards? 

q Yes. 

A I fell, I hear only with my ears, I cannot see be¬ 

cause I am blindfolded. 

n You were blindfolded. Nov/, then, v/hat happened 

with you after that? 

A I fall down, It seems to me that I fell down, and 

I heard also the cries of my two small boys. 

Q What are the names? 

A Vergilio Malvecino, nine years of age, and Antonio 

Malvecino, five years of age. 

Q Where were these two boys? 

A With me. 

Q Where were they? 

A They were with me, 

Q When you fell down, where were these two boys? 

A Near me. 

Q Did you see them bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A I did not see, but I hear only that they were 

shouting and crying, "Motherl Mother!". 
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Q Now, what happened afterwards? 

A Then afterwards, it seems to me that I fell asleep; 

I do not know anything. Then — 

Q You mean to say that you lost your consciousness? 

A I lost my — (pause) 

Q Consciousness? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then afterwards? 

A Then afterwards I heard again a noise, and I did not 

move. I did not move because I might be seen by the Japanese, 
and because I know that there are Japanese there, the Japa¬ 
nese words, they have to shout very, very loud; that is why 
I know that there are more Japanese there, 

Q And what happened afterwards? 

A Afterwards, when I almost already awakened, I am 

opening my eyes small (demonstrating), then opening my 
eyes wide, a little wider, and I see that "Oh", we are 
covered with leaves of cocoanut,and chairs. Many chairs 
they are bringing. Then afterwards I feci sore, I smell 
gasoline, and I feel sore to one of my arm, this arm 
(indicating). It seems to me that they sprinkled gasoline, 
that I feel sore in this arm (indicating left arm); then 
I said, "God, please don't let me see those Japanese. I 
do not liked to be burned, when I am alive. I like to die 
before I already burn". Then I like to die at that time. 

Q Were your hands tied at the time? 

A Huh? 

Q Were your hands tied at the time? 

A No, sir; no were tied. 
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0 Now, you say that you smelled gasoline? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you mean to say that the Japanese poured gasoline 

to the chairs and other furnitures? 

A I only feel that my left arm is sore, I am not wet 

with gasoline, but I feel only that this is sore. 

Q Was anybody burned after you were in that place? 

A Burned? 

Q Burned, yes. 

A Yes, sir. Then I heard explosion — it seems to 

me that it is burning already. Some are crying, "I am 
burning already; I am burning!" 

Q You mean to say that you heard rolling flames? 

A What do you mean by "rolling flames"? 

(The question was transited to the witness by 
Interpreter Lavengco.) 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: "I could hear the sound". 

Q (By Major Opinion) Now then, what happened after¬ 

ward? 

A Then afterwards I hear no more noise of the Japanese, 

they are not speaking any more, and then I push my right 
hand up and say, "God, permit me to go away from this". 

Q Yes, you have said that already. Were you able to 

escape? 

A Yes, sir, I escape. 

Q V/e^e you alone when you escaped? 

A Yes, sir, I am alone. 

Q Did you see dead bodies there in the place where you 

were? 
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A When I stood up, I saw two Japanese soldier down 

there near the river, and I saw there are Japanese soldier 
again. 

Q You say that you were blindfolded by the Japanese? 

A No — 

Q How were you able to see these people? 

A I am not — I take off my blindfold at the time, 

because I stood up. 

Q You moan to say that you had free hands and you took 

off the blindfold, the piece of cloth blindfolding you? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Y/ith your hands? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you saw the flames there, fire? 

A When I stood up I saw that it is burning already. 

Q Burning? 

A But I am apart from it — 

Q Were bodies burning? 

A Yes, bodies were burning, some dead but others are 

not dead yet, 

Q How many more or less was the number of persons you 

saw burning and who had already died, and those who were 
not yet dead? How many? 

A I cannot tell you how many, because I am not search¬ 

ing for that. I am afraid that I go at once, that I might 
be caught by the Japanese again. 

0 When you came to that place, did you see dead bodies 

already, lying on the ground? 








Q When you were taken to that place, did you see dead 

bodies already lying on the ground? 

A Dead bodies, yes, sir. 

Q How many more or less? 

A More or less about 50, but less than 50. 

Q To what unit or branch of service did these Japanese 

that bayoneted you belong? 

A To what? 

Q To what unit, do you know? Who are they? Were 

they M.P.'s or Army soldiers, or Navy soldiers? Those 
Japanese that bayoneted you. 

A I saw one M.P. with long saber. 

Q Was he an officer or a soldier? 

A Officer, one only officer, with bars here (indica¬ 

ting left arm). 

Q How do you know he was an officer? 

A Because he has long saber, and very many say that 

it is officer with long saber. 

Q How about the rest? 

A The rest do not have. 

q Were they plainclothes soldiers, or civilian Japa¬ 

nese, Japanese civilians? 

A Khaki uniform; they are khaki uniform. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to clear 
up a point. 

Can you tell us the name and age of the youngest 
child who died on that day? 

THE WITNESS: My youngest child? One year old. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the next youngest, please? 
THE WITNESS: Five years old. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Five years? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the next, please? 

THE WITNESS: Nine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the next? 

THE WITNESS: Fifteen. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Were there any others? 

THE WITNESS: My mother. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Your mother? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In other words, there were four 
of your children and your mother who died on that day? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR OPINION; Mrs. Soledad V. Lacson. 

SOLEDAD V. LACSON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, age, 
nationality and address. 

A Soledad V. Lacsonj Santo Tomas, Batangas; age of 
27 years. 

Q What part of Batangas do you live in, did you say? 
V/hat -- 

A Our house is on Real Street, near the municipality. 

Q In the morning at five o'clock of 11 February 194-5, 

were you visited by Japanese soldiers in the vicinity of 
your house? 

A Yes. 

Q During that time what happened? 

A During that time we were still sleeping on February 

11, Sunday morning. At about 5s00 A. M. the Japanese 
opened our door and say that there is a meeting. 

"Come out.'" 

Then we all come here and we were placed in a small 
house, at the house of Bathan. 

Q V/hat is the name of it? 

A Bathan. Bathan. There were 60 or 70 men, women 
and children. 

Q In the house of Bathan? 
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A The house of Bathan. When we entered the house 
of Bathan the Japanese sergeant tied all men at the 
back. 

Q Tied their hands behind their backs? 

A Yes. 

Q How many men were there who were tied? 

A About seven men. 

Q Do you know them? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you name them? 

A Yes. Artemio Tolentino, the first one; Octavio 

Tolentino, second;Leoncio Tolentino; — 

Q Is Leoncio Tolentino here now? 

A Yes, one of the witnesses. Then Conrado Tolen¬ 

tino; then Apolinario Tolentino; then Granada Tolentino 
and the last one is Vicente Tolentino. Seven in all. 

After the men were tied, they were brought down¬ 
stairs and tied again to the — under the house. Some 
are on the tree. They are tied. The ropes were tied 
to the tree. 

Q To the tree? 

A Then the door was shut and then all — 

Q What door was shut? 

A The door where we enter. 

Q The house, you mean? 

A The house. The house. 

Q Who were inside the house v/hen the door was shut? 

A All of us; women and children. The men were 

downstairs. 
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Q You mean to say that there were no men inside the 
house? 

A Yes. 

Q But only women and children when the door of the 
house was shut? 

A Was shut. 

Q v By whom was it shut? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q How about the windows of the house? 

A They were open. The door only was shut. 

Q Please proceed. 

A Then we were investigated by the Japanese and 
touching our bodies — 

Q You mean to say that you v/ere searched? 

A Yes, searched. 

Q By the Japanese soldier? 

A By the Japanese soldier. 

Q Who were searched by the Japanese soldier? 

A The women and the children. 

Q How about the men? V/ere they searched, too? 

A Before that; before they were tied. 

Q What did the Japanese do during the search? 

A During the search whenever they find Japanese 
money they were tearing it, and when they see the Fili¬ 
pino money it was taken and put in their pockets. 

Q How about valuable things? 

A The valuable things that were taken from me was alL 
my money. Our family money was placed in my girdle. 

There was taken more than two thousand paper money and 
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all our jewelry was taken by the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Please proceed. 

A Then after searching, the sergeant said, "All 
right. Come down. You will go home." 

Q He said that to you, to the crowd? 

A To the crowd. 

Q That you would go home? 

A That we would go home; right. Therefore, we were 
happy, and we thought we would be brought again to our 
place where they take. Then when we go down we are 
again divided. All the women were sent back to the 
house and we were brought to some nearby bushes. 

Q How many were you when you were taken to the 
nearby bushes? 

A Around 20. 

Q 20? 

A Yes. Then — 

Q You were taken out to the nearby bushes? 

A To the nearby bushes. 

Q What happened while you were there? 

A Lastly we, were placed in the cemetery — in the 

cemetery. 

Q You mean that you were taken to the nearby bushes 
and then after a while you were transferred to another 
place? 

A Transferred to another place, and lastly in the 

cemetery. 

Q The cemetery? 

A The cemetery. In the cemetery after a while it is 
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about half an hour — 

Q Just a minute, please. Did you find any dead 
bodies? 

A Dead bodies, none. 

Q All right. Please proceed. 

A Then when we were in the cemetery the Japanese 

soldiers separated again the three men — Leoncio 
Tolentino, Joseph Tolentino with us, and the other man — 

I don't know the name because it is only not with us. 

Then afterwards we were guarded by two Japanese inside 
the cemetery. 

Q Were they armed? 

A Yes, armed, and said, "Do not run! Do not escape! 

If you happen to escape you will be shot!" 

Then we sat down, and just as we were talking with 
this other and telling my companion just to pray and 
give our last prayers, because all of us v/ill be killed, 
then — (pause) 

Q Proceed. How about these three men you have men¬ 
tioned? Where were they taken, do you know? 

A I don't know where they were taken, but we heard 
the last word of my cousin shout and say, "Mother!" 

And then we heard a shot, and I suppose that he was 
killed during that time. 

Q After that what happened? 

A Then afterwards the Japanese returned — the two 
Japanese returned to us with very heavily-sweating gun 
and bayonets. 

Q Just a minute. Clarify that. Heavily-sweating gun? 
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A Heavily-sweating gun and bayonet. 

Q What happened? 

A And the bayonet was flowing with blood. Then 
again — 

Q You mean to say that the bayonets of the two Japan¬ 
ese were stained with blood? 

A Were stained with blood. Then we were brought 
again to another place and they bayonet again the small 
child, Orlando Malacaman. 

Q Do you know the name of the small child? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know it? 

A Orlando Malacaman. 

Q How about Anicia Tolentino? Do you know that girl? 
A Yes, she was with us. We left in the cemetery 

three: Anicia Tolentino; Orlando Malacaman, the small 
child. When we were in the nearby bushes, near the 
cemetery, the Japanese sergeant shouted, just only by 
motion. We don't know the meaning. V/e don't know. 

We didn't understand what they are saying because it is 
Japanese. Nobody knows that Japanese language. Then, 
as we understand, v/e fall in one line. I am in front. 

The Japanese soldiers said a little Tagalog, "Me patay!" 
It means, "All of you will die, are going to be killed." 
Then he stabbed me by the bayonets and struck me here 
in my side. And I said to him that, "As we have not 
done anything," I say, "why will you kill its? Why will 
you kill us?" And he say another Japanese v/ord, again 
I can't understand. Then the Japanese soldier, as I 
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look at him, sat down and struck me with the bayonets. 

Q Where? 

A Here in my knee. He happened when he struck me 

in my upper knee — It happened that two Japanese come 
again and call the Japanese soldier and say, "Mate! 

MateJ" It means — I don't know the meaning of that 
"Mate.' MateJ" "Stay herei Don't go awayj" The 
Japanese are saying those words — are not saying the 
words, "Do not go away," but we understand the motion. 

All right. As the soldiers go away I heard the 
voice of Anicia Tolentino of "Do not do something against 
our purity. If you like I will give you money, but do 
not do that." 

Q Was she in the cemetery? 

A In the cemetery only 50 meters away from us. 

Q Was she among those left when you were transferred 
to the nearby bushes? 

A Yes. 

Q How far was Anicia away from you? 

A About 50 meters away. 

Q About 50 meters away. Yes. And you could hear 
distinctly her voice? 

A Yes. Distinctly I could hear. And after a while 
I turned to my companions, that "Let us escape for the 
Japanese is not there already." 

All right. Then each of us run to save our life. 

Q How many of you ran away? How many of you ran 
away? 

A We were about 20 in number, children and women. 20. 
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Q And what happened after a while? 

A Afterwards then we went to the near barrios to 
hide from the Japanese soldiers. 

Q How many wounds in all did you sustain that morning? 
A About 20, including children. 

Q Did you see any Japanese officer there? 

A Yes, as I know that a Japanese officer has 
leggings, and also a saber, and the other two soldiers 
have two stars here on their breasts — two stars. And 
I understand that they are soldiers. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. You may cross examine. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 


(Witness excused) 






LEONCIO TOLENTINO 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco and Interpreter 
DLonisio, was examined and testified through the Interpreters 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Leoncio Tolentino. 

Q And your age? 

A 34. 

Q Your address? 

A Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Around 5 o'clock A.M., February 11, 194-5, did you 

see some Japanese soldiers in front of your house? 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, may I ask 
the Interpreters to interpret my question correctly. I was 
asking for the precise hour and the Interpreter was asking 
as to a time between hours. It is not correct. 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon. Will you 
please repeat the question? 

MAJOR OPINION: Will the reporter read the question? 
(Question read) 

A I have not seen any but I can hear their shouts. 

Q (By Major Opinion) What did you do when you heard 

the shouts? 

A I peeped through the window. 

Q What did you do after that? 
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A After peeping through the window I went near the door. 

Q The door of what? 

A The door near the ladder. 

Q The door of the house or of the fence? 

A It is the door of the- house itself. 

Q Nov/, please state to the Commission very briefly 

what happened that morning. 

A Then the Japanese went upstairs and told us to come 

down and forn a line one by one. 

Q Please proceed. 

A There was seven in all. 

Q Seven Japanese? 

A Yes, seven Japanese. 

Q Was there an officer with them? 

A There is an officer; one of them is an officer. 

Q How do you know he was an officer? 

A He has a saber. 

Q Was he wearing an insignia? 

A There are two bars and two stars. 

Q Was that an officer of the army, an MP officer, or 

a marine officer? 

A I cannot tell exactly, but I presume that they are 

army officers. 

Q How about the Japanese soldiers, to what unit did 

they belong? Were they army, marine or navy? 

A I cannot toll them. I think they belonged to the army. 

Q Now, please state to the Commission very briefly what 

happened. 

A After v/e went down to the ground we found out that 


there were plenty of the Japanese soldiers surrounding our 
house. 

Q Proceed. 

A And then we were told to walk one by one to the .town 

and they brought us to the house of Bathan. 

Q When you left the house, your house, for Bathan's house, 

and when you arrived at the house of Bathan, were there any 
people inside the house. 

A We found other people in the house. 

Q Did the other people come to the house of Bathan after 

you arrived at that house? 

A When we were imprisoned in the house there were some 

people that came there. 

Q How many people were there in all at the house of 

Bathan? 

A I think there are six persons in all. 

Q Please proceed and tell us what happened there. 

A After that the Japanese soldiers closed the doors 

and the windows and three soldiers with ropes tied our hands 
backwards. After we were tied, after all of us were tied 
down, they brought us out of the house and we were tied to 
each tree; each man to a tree. We were all tied, all of us, 
and the Japanese officers were having a little caucus meeting 
which we cannot understand. We were all tied to the trees 
and the Japanese officers came and they were talking, they 
were talking with the other soldiers in a language we cannot 
understand. 

After they were talking I and my brothers were 
released and they together with other people, we were 
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assembled together. 

Q Will you please repeat your answer and will the 
Interpreter please listen to the statement so we can under¬ 
stand it? 

A After they were talking together me and my brother 
were released and together with some women all in all around - 
we were all about 25 people and they were told to go with us. 

Q Proceed. 

A We were brought to the Malvar Elementary School. 

Q How many of you were at the Malvar Elementary School? 

A When we arrived there we were all about four in all. 

Q Who were they? 

A Artemio Tolentino, Lucia Tolentino, Alberto, and 

Luis Lebrea. 

Q What part of the Elementary School were you taken to? 

A We were taken to the Malvar Elementary School, in 

the western part of the Malvar Elementary School. 

Q How many Japanese were in there at that time? 

A There were three of them. 

Q Nov/, please proceed. 

A When we were there one of the Japanese was covering 

the eyes of my brother. After blindfolding the eyes of my 
brother the Japanese soldier was asking me what I can tell 
him where some men are. After my brother was blindfolded 
one of the Japanese soldiers was asking me where I can find 
Governor Malvar. 

Q Please proceed. 

A I said, "I don't know," and the Japanese soldier said 
that I am a liar. Afterwards he questioned me and wanted to 
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know about Mayor Maxiraino Maloles. 

Q Please proceed. 

A Afterwards he also asked me the Chief of Police's 
name and I answered, "I don't knew." And the Japanese 
soldier was getting mad and he beat me and kicked me and 
slugged me. There is a soldier and they are going to bayonet 
my brother. I kicked the soldier backwards and crossed his 
path to the one who is going to bayonet my brother. I hit 
him in the stomach with my head. 

Q Did you succeed in kicking the Japanese soldier 
and thrusting your head against the stomach of another 
Japanese? 

A Yes, I did it. 

Q Why did you have to do that? 

A Because they said that they are going to kill us all. 

Q What happened to the Japanese against whose stomach 

you thrust your head? 

A I knocked him down. 

Q What happened to the Japanese whom you kicked? 

A He tumbled down himself. 

Q V/hat happened after that? 

A When they tumbled down I also tumbled down. Then 

after they are on their feet again they took their rifle 

and they butt me in the face. After they butt me one of 
them tied my eyes and the other one stabbed me in the back. 
After the Japanese soldier stabbed me in the back in which 
the point of the bayonet came out my breast they — v/hat 
they did, they made just a plaything out of my breast; they 
moved it to and fro. 
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Q How many inches of the bayonet, more or less, came 

out of your breast? 

A I cannot tell exactly but I can tell the point of the 

bayonet almost touched my face. 

Q You moan to say the bayonet was twisted through your 

body? 

A I don't mean it so but I feel the bayonet cane out 

of my breast and touched my face. 

Q 7/hat happened after that? 

A After then the soldier pulled back the bayonet and 

give me another thrust to the right abdomen, to the right 
side of my back and then I fell down unconscious. 

Q When you fell down were you unconscious or conscious? 

A I can feel a little bit conscious when I fell down 

near the well. 

Q Y/hat kind of a well was that? 

A It is a latrine, a Japanese latrine. 

Q Were you just right on the border of that latrine 

when you were bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A We were on the front side of the Japanese latrine. 

Q Now then, when you fell down the side of the latrine, 

what happened? 

A When I fell to the latrine the Japanese almost 

stabbed me in the back. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A It was a long time; around three hours. 

Q Now, at what time did you get out of the latrine? 

A It is about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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Q You say that you were wounded, and that you had two 
wounds, bayonet wounds. Were they infected? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you require any medical attendance? Did you 
inquire for medical attendance? 

A I cannot find physician during this time, so I was 
the only one who attended to my wounds. 

Q Did you see what were inside the wounds? 

A I can see nothing but only the mucous of the wound 

when I was touching it. Some parts of the wound had some 
worm. 

Q Nov;, Mr. Tolentino, before February 11, 194-5, around 
9 or 10 February, 1945, were you in the poblacion or in 
the town of Santo Tomas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you know about the burning of the town of Santo 
Tomas? 

A I know the first part? that was on Friday night. 

Q What was the date of that? 

A February 9th. 

Q Vi/hose house was first burned? 

A It is the house of Bibiano Meer. 

Q Was it in the evening, or day time? Was it night 
time when it was burning? 

A It happened at night. 

Q How do you know it was the house of Bibiano Meer? 

A Because someone went to my house and told me the 

house of Bibiano Meer was burning. 

Q Of your own personal knowledge did you know whether 
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any part of the town of Santo Tomas was burned? Please 
state. 

A I know. Where it leads to the lower part of the 
poblacion. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Defense any questions? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Witness excused. 

(Witness excused.) 

FELICIDAD AUSTRIA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) On the morning of February 11, 
1945, were you assembled in the house of Anselma Malacaman? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q How many were you? 

A We were 50 persons. 

Q How many men were there? 

A I have seen three mens. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the Prosecution please 
identify the witness? 

MAJOR OPINION: I beg pardon, sir. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, 

A Felicidad Austria. 

Q Age? 

A Twenty-six years old. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipina. 
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Q Address? 

A Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

Q You say that there were three men; how about the 
other 47? 

A The rest were women and children. 

Q What happened in the house of Anselma Malacaman 

while you were assembled there? 

A There the Japanese soldiers inspected our bodies 

if we have any firearms in possession. When they found 
that there were none, an officer came and talked with 
the soldier. Then after they have conversed, which we 
didn't understand, the soldier approached us and he 
begin to tie us in our hands, in groups, each group con¬ 
sisting of five persons. Then the first group was led 
to the open field, which was about 100 meters northwest 
of the house of Anselma Malacaman. We did not know what 
they were doing with the group. 

Q Were you taken to that open field? 

A I was in the fourth group — I was about in the 

fifth group, and when I was already near to that place 

I have seen my sister being stabbed. 

Q And did you see dead bodies? 

A Yes, I have seen dead bodies lying in the field. 

Q How many dead bodies, more or less? 

A About 20 persons. Then our group was commanded 
by the soldier to stand in line, and each one of us 
have a soldier at our back, and through the sign of the 
officer all the soldiers that are back stab us all at 
the same time. 
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Q How many of you were stabbed all at the same time? 

A \7e were five. 

Q How many Japanese stabbed you? 

A Five also, each one of us, by the soldier at the 
back. 

Q Where did the Japanese stab you? 

A Behind us. 

Q Please proceed. 

A Then when we fall on the ground another group — 
many groups still come after me, and I feel heavy bodies 
were falling on my body. Then my poor body became right 
at the middle of the pile of dead bodies. Then I felt 
that gasoline was being poured and we were set afire. 

After several minutes I could already feel the heat, and 
I could no longer endure. Then I tried, myself, to leap 
from the pile, and I stood — I found out there were no 
Japanese soldiers. But looking at the left side, I saw 
my sister, who was already in a serious condition. 

Q Now, before you left the place, did you see how 
many dead bodies there were? 

A There were about 20 when I arrived there, our group 
arrived; there were already about 20 persons lying 
there. 

Q Nov;, when you left, how many dead bodies were there, 
more or less? 

A More or less 50. All the groups that were there 
when I left. But I have seen my sister, and I called 
her by name, and — 

Q How many of your group were able to survive? 
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A Two. 

Q Who were they? 

A Gliceria Malvecino and myself. 

Q You said you were wounded, bayoneted at the back. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What part of your back did you receive the bayonet? 
A Yet on the left part of my back (indicating, yet 
in right here (indicating), right also there (indicating), 
and back here near the bone (indicating). 

Q How many bayonet wounds in all did you receive? 

A I received 12 bayonet wounds. 

Q V/ere all these wounds centered in your back, or — 

A No, only three — one wound penetrated through my 

body. 

Q Who bayoneted you? 

A The Japanese soldiers, because — 

Q When you say each of the five Japanese bayoneted 
each of the five persons that composed your group, how 
about these other wounds? Who bayoneted you? The same 
Japanese that bayoneted you in the back? 

A No, sir, because when I got only wounded yet on 
the left side of my body, and as I could not endure the 
heat, I tried to escape. But as I was escaping I saw 
my sister, whom I was recognizing, and I told her to 
get up, to go with me, as there were no Japanese 
soldiers. But she could not; she had no strength any 
more to stand, and I lost also strength to carry her 
up, so I saw other girls who were also escaping, and I 
followed them. But as we were only about five meters 
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away from the group where the persons were being killed, 
we met three Japanese soldiers who came from other 
fields where they had killed other persons. We lie 
down on the ground and pretended to be dead. They 
approach us all and stab us in every direction of our 
body. That is where I got bayonet wounds. Then they 
left, and one of them returned with a spade and shovel 
and make a hole. We were buried there. But I was the 
last one. After half an hour I had not lost my con¬ 
sciousness, and I could hardly breath, and I tried to 
move. I tried to move my head continuously so that the 
ground covering me fell, so I could breathe easily. And 
then when I have not yet still lost my strength, I de¬ 
cided again to escape. I stood up, and through several 
stumbling in the field, I managed to cross the river and 
to get to the barrio where the doctor is. 

Q Now, you say that gasoline was poured on you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there any furniture? 

A Yes, sir, there were several furnitures. 

Q Whose furniture was that? 

A That is our house; our house is burning near to 
that place. 

Q Was that furniture burned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How about the dead bodies? 

A S.ome of them — part of the dead bodies were burned. 
Before’ I left, I look at the place to see if my sister 
was still living, and I found her already to be in the 
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pile of burned bodies 


Q Nov/, will you please tell the Commission whether 
there was any burning taking place on the night of 
February 9, 1945, around the town or poblacion of Santo 
Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. The house of Bibiano Meer was being 
burned at eight o'clock that night. There was no other 
burning that — 

Q How about the following morning? 

A On the following morning there was no other burning 
in the town, but — 

Q In the barrios? 

A In the barrios there was one house being burned; 
the house of the brother of Governor Malvar. 

Q How about the succeeding dates? 

A On the next day, Sunday, several houses in the 

town were being burned, where those civilians were being 
killed; all the houses v/ere burned. 

Q More or less how many houses v/ere burned in the 
poblacion or tovm, as well as in the barrios of Santo 
Tomas? 

A Almost all houses in the barrios were burned, about 
less than 100 houses. 

Q By whom v/ere these houses burned? 

A By the Japanese. 

Q How do you know that? 

A In our town there were only Japanese who went there. 
I have not seen any Filipinos. 

Q Do you know how many platoons of Japanese soldiers 
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were there that morning? 

A I don't know, 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1120 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 12 November 194-5.) 









(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Before the presentation of testimony begins for the 
afternoon there are some statements that the Commission 
wishes to introduce. 

At a previous session of this trial Defense Counsel 
pointed out that the written motions filed with the Com¬ 
mission on behalf of the Accused are not included among 
the record of the sworn testimony. The Commission at that 
time stated that it would announce later the method by which 
such motions will be incorporated into the record of the 
trial. The Commission now directs that all such motions, 
whether or not read into the record at the time of filing, 
be included in a separate volume of the record to be de¬ 
voted exclusively to the originals of the charge, the 
Bill of Particulars, Supplemental Bill of Particulars, 

Motion to Dismiss, and all other written motions or plead¬ 
ings heretofore or hereafter filed with the Commission in 
this case. 

The Commission also wishes to introduce the follow¬ 
ing statement: 

The Commission will grant a continuance only for 
the most urgent and unavoidable reasons. The trial has 
now consumed two weeks of time. The Prosecution indicates 
that this week will be required to finish its presentation. 
Early in the trial the Commission invited Senior Defense 
Counsel to apply for additional assistants in such numbers 
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as necessary to avoid the necessity for a continuance. The 
offer has been extended from time to time throughout the 
trial. The Commission is still willing to ask that addi¬ 
tional counsel be provided for we do not wish to entertain 
a request for a continuance. The Commission questions 
either the necessity or desirability for all members of 
counsel being present during all of the presentation of 
the case for the Prosecution, We feel that one or two 
members of the Defense staff in the courtroom is adequate 
and that the remaining member or members should be out 
of the courtroom performing specific missions for Senior 
Counsel. It directs both Prosecution and Defense to so 
organize and direct the preparation and presentation of 
their cases, including the use of assistants, to the end 
that need to request a continuance may not arise. 

As a further means of saving time both Prosecution 
and Defense are directed to institute procedures by which 
the Commission is provided essential facts without a mass 
of nonessentials and immaterial details. We want to know 
(1) what was done, (2) where it was done, (3) when it was 
done, (4) who was involved. Go swiftly and directly to 
the target so the Commission can obtain a clear-cut and 
accurate understanding of essential facts. Cross exa¬ 
mination must be limited to essentials and avoid useless 
repetition of questions and answers already before the 
Commission. We are not interested in trivialities or 
minutia of events or opinions. Except in unusual or 
extremely important matters the Commission will itself 
determine the credibility of witnesses. Extended cross 
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examinations which savor of fishing expeditions to determine 
possible attacks upon the credibility of witnesses serve no 
useful purpose and will be avoided. 

The purpose of this statement by the Commission is 
to inform both Prosecution and Defense of our wishes and 
to direct prompt and effective steps be taken to carry them 
into effect. 

A copy of this statement will be furnished both the 
Prosecution and the Defense at this time. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

RICARDO A. CASTILLO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

MAJOR KERR: For the benefit of the record, sir, 

I state that all members of the Commission are present, 
the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A Ricardo A. Castillo. 


39 years of age. 


Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

Nationality? 

Filipino. 

Are you at present municipal secretary of Santo 


Are you at present municipal secretary of Santo 
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Tomas? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q In the month of February and March, 194-5 v/ere you 

municipal secretary? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As municipal secretary did you have anything to do 

about the compilation of data regarding deaths among the 
inhabitants of Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was your specific duty? 

A I was instructed by the mayor to compile reports on 

people massacred by the Japanese and houses burned by the 
Japanese, too. 

Q And what did you do after you received that instruc¬ 

tion? 

A I wrote letters throughout the whole — to all 

barrio lieutenants of the municipality of Santo Tomas 
to ask for data for this purpose. 

Q When did you write that letter? 

A That was about the month of February. 

Q What year? 

A 1945. 

Q And did you receive reply or the data required in 

your letter? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q From the barrio lieutenants? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you do with the data? 

A I asked the clerk of the municipality to prepare 
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those lists for me out of those lists submitted by the barrio 
lieutenants. 


Q Was the preparation made by your clerk under your 

direct personal supervision? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION; Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of partial report on war 
mortality between February and 
March, 194-5, municipality of 
Santo Tomas, Batanga Province, 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 282 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Exhibit 282 

of the Prosecution, will you please state what that list 

purports to be? 

A This list are copies that were prepared by my clerk 

under my supervision, 

Q When was that prepared, do you remember? 

A This was prepared about the month of April. 

Q Why was it prepared? Was it requisitioned by any 


A The War Crimes Investigator asked the mayor of Santo 

Tomas to furnish him with copies of — with reports fcr this 
purpose. The War Crimes Investigator was so hurried that 
we were unable to prepare the — to submit to them the whole 
— all reports on this purpose. We have so far submitted 
a partial list. 

Q So that this Exhibit 282 is only a partial list — 

A Partial list. 

Q — of those killed in the municipality of Santo 

Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Referring to the list, the first three pages thereof, 

it is captioned as being a "Partial Report on V'ar Mortality 
Between February & March - 1945 (Poblacion)". What do you 
mean by "Poblacion" mentioned in this page? 

A That is the — "Poblacion", that is the — the 

township. 

Q Are barrios included in the Poblacion? 

A The barrios are not included in the Poblacion. 

Q These first, three pages of the list which give the 

total number of 194 killed, plus 15, a total of 209, from 
what sources or data did you get and make the compilations 
thereof? 

A These data were gathered by members of the municipal 

police force and under my supervision, 

Q What was the procedure followed by the police force 
as well as the barrio lieutenants in the gathering of this 
data? Did they go from house to house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that the instruction which you had given them? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To go and see house from house to house and ask every 

person of the family killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Referring to this last page of this list, Prosecution 

Exhibit No. 282, there appears a total of 411 persons killed 
in the barrio of Santa Cruz, municipality of Santo Tomas. 
Where did you get this data from? 

A These data were submitted by the barrio lieutenants 

of Santa Cruz. 
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Q Did you examine yourself the data furnished you by 

the barrio lieutenants? 

A Yes, sir. Before asking them to prepare a final list 

I used to look at the reports. 

Q Nov/ then, are the numbers shown in these two places, 

Poblacion and Barrio Santa Cruz, correct? 

A Yes, sir. They are partial lists. 

Q Partial lists. How many barrios are there in the 

municipality of Santo Tomas? 

A There are — There were — There are 25 barrios 

in the municipality of Santo Tomas. 

Q You say that at the time these data were furnished 

by you to the War Crimes Investigators there were no reports 
received as yet from other barrio lieutenants? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive them all now? 

A I have received them already now in my office. 

Q Did you make a compilation of these reports now? 

A Up to the present the compilations are not yet 

finished. 

Q How many more or less was the number of persons 

killed as shown by the reports that you received lately 
from the barrio lieutenants? 

A I don't remember how many more. 

Q How many more or less were killed? 

A Well, my estimate is not less than 2000 people in 

Santo Tomas were massacred by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer this as evidence for the 
Prosecution. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comment by Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. Defense objects to the fourth 
column throughout this exhibit entitled "Cause of Death" as 
not being within the knowledge of the witness or the investi¬ 
gator. Outside of that there would be no further objection, 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The column on each page of the 
exhibit headed "Cause of death" is accepted by the Commis¬ 
sion with the exception of the words "by Japs". The entry 
in this column after each name would remain "Killed". With 
that exception the document is accepted in evidence for such 
probative value as the Commission may attach to it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 282 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

Q (&y Major Opinion) Mr. Castillo, you have been 

residing in the municipality of Batangas — 

A Santo Tomas. 

Q I mean Santo Tomas, (continuing) — until what 

date? 

A I am still residing in Santo Tomas. 

Q On the 10th of February, 1945 where were you residing? 

A In the municipality of Santo Tomas. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder, please. A 
little louder. 

Q (By Major Opinion) On the 11th of February, 1945 — 

Speak louder, please, and face the Commission. 

A On the 11th of February I ran away from my home because 

the Japanese came in the town of Santo Tomas. 

Q What time did you run away? 

A About 6:00 o'clock in the morning. 
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Q Where did you go? 

A I went to the other side of the river to escape from 

Japanese massacre. 

Q Why did you run away? 

A I was informed early in the morning — I was informed 

by ~ I was in the other house, in my neighbor’s. I was 
at my neighbor's house and there I was followed by my house- 
girl and I was told that there were two Japanese in my home 
looking for me. I was afraid that they must be hunting me 
or he would get me and so I ran away. 

Q Let me see. Let us straighten this out, Mr. Castillo. 

Where did you sleep the night of 10 February 1945? 

A I slept at a small hut back of the yard of our home. 

Q Within your own land or yard? 

A Not within our yard but back of our yard, 

Q How far was it from your house? 

A About 500 meters from my home. 

Q Your house borders on a street, does it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you slept that evening of 10 February 1945 at 

the back — 

A At the back. 

Q — part of your house in a small hut? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q At what time did you go to that hut? 

A About 6:30 in the afternoon of February 10th. 

Q Why didn't you sleep in your own home and instead 

you preferred to sleep in a small hut? 

A Because we heard — There was news to the effect 
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that the Japanese arrive in the municipality of Santo Tomas 
and that they are hunting men. 

Q Now, from the street where your house was located could 

this small hut where you slept be seen? 

A No, sir. 

Q So that you slept that evening in a small hut? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the following morning you went out of the hut? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q For what purpose? 

A I was intending to see whether there wasn't still 

Japanese in town, and if the Japanese are all gone I would 
take my family back to my home in order to settle again 
peacefully. 

Q What did you find out when you went out of the hut? 

A (No response) 

Q What did you find out? 

A I did not see any Japanese then, but when I was in 

my neighbor's home to inquire if there was really Japanese 
my housegirl told me that there were two Japanese looking 
for me. And so I ran away. 

Q That they had been in your house? The two Japanese 

had been in your house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did you do then? 

A I ran away to escape from being caught by the Japa¬ 

nese. 

Q To what place did you go? 

A The first time I ran intending to go the mountain 
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where I believe that I would be safe# When I reached a 
house along the highway I was told by the people in the 
house near the highway that there were Japanese along the 
streets, and so I was advised to run away. I ran across 
the river. While I was in the middle of the river two 
shots were fired at me and I thought and I believed that those 
shots were coming from the Japanese already. 

Q When you left the hut who were the members of your 

family who were in the hut? 

A My wife, — 

Q Name? 

A Paciencia Castillo, age 36. 

Q Children? Did you have any? 

A Two children. 

Q Names? 

A Feodoro Castillo, about five years old, and my girl 

child about three years old, Adolfo Castillo# My uncle 
and his wife were also with me in the hut, 

Q Did you have any mother -in-lav/ there? 

A My mother-in-lav/ was left at my home to watch our 
home because everything, all our belongings, all our food, 
clothing and everything, was in our home and we believed 
that if the Japanese saw that there were no people in the 
house, we were afraid that our house would be burned. That 
was the belief during those days: that when the Filipinos 
are out of the house the Japanese had to burn them. 

Q Mr. Castillo, you left and crossed the river? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you come back to see your family or the members 
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where I believe that I would be safe. When I reached a 
house along the highway I was told by the people in the 
house near the highway that there were Japanese along the 
streets, and so I was advised to run away. I ran across 
the river. While I was in the middle of the river two 
shots were fired at me and I thought and I believed that those 
shots were coming from the Japanese already. 

Q When you left the hut who were the members of your 

family who were in the hut? 

A My wife, — 

Q Name? 

A Paciencia Castillo, age 36. 

Q Children? Did you have any? 

A Two children. 

Q Names? 

A Feodoro Castillo, about five years old, and my girl 

child about three years old, Adolfo Castillo. My uncle 
and his wife were also with me in the hut, 

Q Did you have any mother-in-law there? 

A My mother-in-lav/ was left at my home to watch our 
home because everything, all our belongings, all our food, 
clothing and everything, was in our home and we believed 
that if the Japanese saw that there were no people in the 
house, we were afraid that our house would be burned. That 
was the belief during those days: that when the Filipinos 
are out of the house the Japanese had to burn them. 

Q Mr. Castillo, you left and crossed the river? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you come back to see your family or the members 
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of your family who were left in the hut? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Where? 

A The next day, 

q Did you find them? 

A I was informed that they were already massacred by 

the Japanese. 

Q And you did not find them, therefore, in the hut? 

A I did not find them in the hut, 

Q None of them. At what time that following morning 

say, 12 February 194-5* — 

A Excuse me, I did not have a chance to go to — to 

go back to our home, because there were Japanese there in 
the town the next day. When I returned back to near my 
home I was at the river where the Japanese — where there 
was no Japanese. I was informed by my friends and rela¬ 
tives that my wife and the whole members of our family 
were killed by the Japanese, 

q Now, Mr. Castillo, how many members, all the members 

of your family were killed by the Japanese? 

A The members of our household — 13 members of our 

household were killed by the Japanese. The immediate 
members of the family — that means my wife, three children 
— that means four; my mother-in-law — that means five; my 
niece, that means six; and my housegirl. We are seven. 

Q Seven? 

A Seven members, 

Q Were there evacuees in your house at that time? 

A There were four evacuees from our home and three 
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evacuees from Santo Tomas. 

Q What happened to these 13? 

A All of them were massacred by the Japanese. 

Q How many other relatives of yours who were killed? 

A Well, most of my relatives were massacred by the 

Japanese because — 

Q Just give us the total, please, 

A It cannot be less than 13. 

Q Now, did you stay in the Poblacion or town of Santo 

Tomas since that day when you came back February 12, 1945 
or did you leave Santo Tomas again? 

A I was unable to go back to Santo Tomas. The other 

side of the river was the municipality of Taiwan, and I 
confined myself to this place because there were no Japa¬ 
nese. 

Q You mean to say on the 12th as soon as you received 

the information about the killing of your family you left 
and went back again to the other side of the river? 

A Yes. Yes, sir. 

Q And did you come back again after that? 

A Well, the third week I managed to go to my home and 

visit what had happened. 

Q Were you able to visit your home? 

A I was able to visit my home with the helps of my 

friends and relatives who look for my safety. 

Q Now, did you bury any dead bodies? 

A Well, after a week I was unable to bury the dead 

bodies. I just saw the dead bodies on my way, because 
along my way I found one of the places where the massacre 
was done — is along my way going to the other side of the 
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river. 

Q You said you saw so many dead bodies after a week. 

How many dead bodies more or less you saw? 

A Well, in the place along my way it cannot be less 

than fifty — fifty people, 

Q Now, when the American liberation forces came at 

Santo Tomas where were you? 

A I was with the — The first time I heard of the 

liberation of the municipality of Santo Tomas I managed my 
way to go home with the purpose in view to bury all these 
dead bodies, because I pictured out that it would be im¬ 
possible for me to identify my immediate members of my 
family and everybody. 

Q Now, when was that? 

A That was about the month of — about the end of the 

month of March. 

Q Were the liberators already in Santo Tomas? 

A The liberators were already in Santo Tomas. 

Q You went there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you able to bury the — 

A Yes, sir. With the help of those Y/ho were — whose 

families were also massacred by the Japanese we were able to 
bury them all. 

Q Now, those bodies that you said you saw, were they 

the dead bodies of civilians or military men or armed forces' 5 
A Civilians. There is no doubt that they are civilians 

because there are skulls still with long hairs, and that must 
be women. Clothings of women are there, too. 
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Q Were they male or female or adult or children? 

A Well, most of them are those, because I was unable 
to find the bones of children. It is very hard to identify 
the bones of children. 

Q Mr. Castillo, have the Japanese been burning the town 

of Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A On the 11th of February. 

Q What part of the Santo Tomas municipality was burned? 

A The barrio of San Rafael, Santiago, and Santa Ana- 

stacia. 

Q How do you know these barrios were burned? 

A Because I saw from the place where I run to hide 

from the Japanese on the 11th. 

Q Were all houses therein razed to the ground? 

A All houses were razed to the ground except one which 

I found. I said "except one" because when the liberator 
forces were already in Santo Tomas and I went with them 
I found out that there was but one house left. 

Q How about the Poblacion of Santo Tomas? Was it 

burned, too? 

A The Poblacion of Santo Tomas — not all of the 

houses there was burned by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: That‘s all, sir. Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see anybody killed in 

Santo Tomas? 

A (No response^. 
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Q Were they male or female or adult or children? 

A Well, most of them are those, because I was unable 
to find the bones of children. It is very hard to identify 
the bones of children. 

Q Mr. Castillo, have the Japanese been burning the town 

of Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A On the 11th of February. 

Q What part of the Santo Tomas municipality was burned? 

A The barrio of San Rafael, Santiago, and Santa Ana- 

stacia. 

Q How do you know these barrios were burned? 

A Because I saw from the place where I run to hide 

from the Japanese on the 11th. 

Q Were all houses therein razed to the ground? 

A All houses were razed to the ground except one which 

I found. I said "except one" because when the liberator 
forces were already in Santo Tomas and I went with them 
I found out that there was but one house left. 

Q How about the Poblacion of Santo Tomas? Was it 

burned, too? 

A The Poblacion of Santo Tomas — not all of the 

houses there was burned by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all, sir. Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see anybody killed in 

Santo Tomas? 

A (No response'* . 
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Q Were they male or female or adult or children? 

A Well, most of them are those, because I was unable 

to find the bones of children. It is very hard to identify 
the bones of children. 

Q Mr. Castillo, have the Japanese been burning the town 

of Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A On the 11th of February. 

Q What part of the Santo Tomas municipality was burned? 

A The barrio of San Rafael, Santiago, and Santa Ana- 

stacia. 

Q How do you know these barrios were burned? 

A Because I saw from the place where I run to hide 

from the Japanese on the 11th. 

Q Were all houses therein razed to the ground? 

A All houses were razed to the ground except one which 

I found. I said "except one" because when the liberator 
forces were already in Santo Tomas and I went with them 
I found out that there was but one house left. 

Q How about the Poblacion of Santo Tomas? Was it 

burned, too? 

A The Poblacion of Santo Tomas — not all of the 

houses there was burned by the Japanese. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all, sir. Cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see anybody killed in 

Santo Tomas? 

A (No response^. 
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Q Did you see anybody killed in Santo Tomas? 

A I did not see the killing. 

Q Did you see any buildings burned in Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You saw the burning of fire? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you? 

A I was on the other side of the river. That was two 

days before the general massacre of the civilians. And on 
the 11th of February when I ran away on the other side — on 
the other side of the river, that was the municipality that 
was under the jurisdiction of the municipality of Taiwan. 

I also saw the burning of the houses along the road going 
to Colombo. That was the barrio of Santiago, San Rafael, 
and Santa Anastacia. 

Q Do you know whether there was any fighting in Santo 

Tomas when the Americans came? 

A Yes, sir; there was. 

Q And was there some artillery shelling? 

A Yes, sir; there was. 

Q And air bombardment? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Just one question, please. When 

was that fighting referred to in the cross examination ques¬ 
tions ? 


A 

Q 


That was in the later date. 


When? 
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A That was in the later date. That was in the later 

date. 

Q Later date? 

A Later date. 

Q You mean to say it was after 11 February 194-5? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many days more or less or how many weeks more or 

less? 

A The liberation of Santo Tomas took place about March 

29th and about two weeks before the liberation there was a 
constant bombing of the municipality of Santo Tomas. 

Q You mean to say constant bombing took place or might 

have taken place around March 14th or 15th? 

A Yes, sir; March 15th. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 
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A That was in the later date, 

date. 

Q Later date? 

A Later date, 

Q You mean to say it was after 11 February 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many days more or less or how many weeks more or 

less? 

A The liberation of Santo Tomas took place about March 

29th and about two weeks before the liberation there was a 
constant bombing of the municipality of Santo Tomas. 

Q You mean to say constant bombing took place or might 

have taken place around March 14th or 15th? 

A Yes, sir; March 15th, 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is excused. 


(Witness excused) 
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MAJOR OPINION: We will ask to have this »*«tement 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 283. 

(Statement of Simeona Yu 
was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 283 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We offer as part of our evidence in 
this case this Exhibit 283, which is a sworn statement of 
Simeona Yu, taken by the investigating officer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: To save the time of the Commission 
will you read the essential parts of it, please, so we may 
all hear it together? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

"Q Did you find others in the house of Mateo 
Tolentino when you arrived there? 

"A Yes. We found nine people there; they were all 
kneeling. They were: Juana Molino, 65; Maximina Robles, 

28; Purificaction Oliva, 4; Rolando Oliva, 7; the others I 
don't remember their names, but all were Filipinos and 
residents of Barrio San Roque, Santo Tomas, Batangas. 

"We were ordered to kneel down and our hands were 
tied behind our back. Then the Japanese asked us where the 
guerrillas were. We told them we did not know anything about 
guerrillas. We were then told to wait. Then they took away 
3 men and I never saw them again. My husband and I were 
then taken to the dugout, blindfolded, bayoneted and thrown 
into the dugout. I lost consciousness. When I recovered 
I saw the bodies of the other six persons sprawled on top 
of me. I climbed from under the pile of bodies and made my 
escape. I was the only survivor." 
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That is the roost important part of the statement, if 
the Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any parts of this affi¬ 
davit which the Defense wishes to invite the special 
attention of the Commission to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is, therefore, accepted into 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 283 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We will ask to have this statement 
marked as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 284. 

(Statement of Maximo M. 
Malvar, was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 284 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: ’"e will now introduce Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 284 as part of the evidence here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is the statement of Maximo 
M. Malvar? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the essential parts of this 
affidavit. 

MAJOR OPINION: The essential part of this statement 
is: 

"A During that time there were three units of 
Japanese forces stationed here, namely, the garrison, the 
Kempei-tai of Lipa and the Kempei-tai (Japanese Military 
Police) of San Pablo, Laguna. Members of the garrison stayed 
here for only a short time and went to some unknown destina¬ 
tion. The Military Police of Lipa and San Pablo were under 
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That is the most important part of the statement, if 
the Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any parts of this affi¬ 
davit which the Defense wishes to invite the special 
attention of the Commission to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is, therefore, accepted into 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 283 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We will ask to have this statement 
marked as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 284. 

(Statement of Maximo M. 
Malvar, was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 284 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: v 'e will now introduce Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 284 as part of the evidence here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is the statement of Maximo 
M. Malvar? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the essential parts of this 
affidavit. 

MAJOR OPINION: The essential part of this statement 
Is: 

"A During that time there were three units of 
Japanese forces stationed here, namely, the garrison, the 
Kempei-tai of Lipa and the Kempei-tai (Japanese Military 
Police) of San Pablo, Laguna. Members of the garrison stayed 
here for only a short time and went to some unknown destina¬ 
tion. The Military Police of Lipa and San Pablo were under 
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the Kempei-tai Headquarters stationed in c an Pablo, Laguna. 
Colonel Hibi and his executive officer, Captain Okuda, were 
in charge of this organization." 

Then there is the description of Colonel Hibi and a 
description of Captain Okuda. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any part of this state¬ 
ment to which the Defense wishes to invite the attention 
of the Commission? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is, therefore, accepted into 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

284 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We will next ask to have the state¬ 
ment of Marcelina Endaya marked for identification. 

(Statement of Marcelina 
Endaya was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 285 for 
identification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This is the statement of Marcelina 

Endaya? 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the essential parts 
of it, please? 

MAJOR OPINION: Page 2, sir, covers the essential 
portions of it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think you should start with 
the first long paragraph on page 1 and then answer that 
question. 

MAJOR OPINION: "Q Please tell us in your own words 
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what you saw in the way of mistreatment of Filipino civilians 
by the Japanese. 

"A On Sunday morning, 11 February 1945» while we were 
hiding near the house of Tiburcio Cumba, west of San Juan 
River, Santo Tomas, we saw six Japanese soldiers. They saw 
us too and ordered us to come out of our hiding place. Then 
they tied our hands, the left hand, with a rope in the 
manner of a chain gang. The first ones who were caught by 
the Japs were led to a place about 120 meters north of the 
house of Tiburcio Cumba. we too were marched to that place, 
where our left hands were loosened from the rope that tied 
us. I was bayoneted about 4 times in the back, and 3 times 
in front. The last thrust went through my right wrist to 
the body of my 5 months old son, Reynaldo, and killed him. 

"When we were all stabbed, we were thrown into one 
pile and gasoline was poured on us. The Japs also gathered 
dry sticks and piled them on tops of our bodies and then set 
us on fire. " r hen my hair was being burned, such was the 
pain that I put my hands to my throat and tried to choke my¬ 
self and end it all. But this was of no avail, so I jumped 
from the burning pile. There were still Japanese soldiers 
around so I pretended to be dead. They did not see me. 

When they went away, I got up and went to the house of 
Tiburcio Cumba. About 8 o'clock in the evening, my mother 
and sister found me in that house. 

"Q Who were these "we" that you refer to? 

"A The 24 persons hiding near the house of Tiburcio 
Cumba, 2 men and 22 women and children, including myself. 

"Q When you arrived at the place of the killing, 
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what you saw in the way of mistreatment of Filipino civilians 
by the Japanese. 

"A On Sunday morning, 11 February 1945, while we were 
hiding near the house of Tiburcio Cumba, west of San Juan 
River, Santo Tomas, we saw six Japanese soldiers. They saw 
us too and ordered us to come out of our hiding place. Then 
they tied our hands, the left hand, with a rope in the 
manner of a chain gang. The first ones who were caught by 
the Japs were led to a place about 120 meters north of the 
house of Tiburcio Cumba. «'e too were marched to that place, 
where our left hands were loosened from the rope that tied 
us. I was bayoneted about 4 times in the back, and 3 times 
in front. The last thrust went through my right wrist to 
the body of my 5 months old son, Reynaldo, and killed him. 

"When we were all stabbed, we were thrown into one 
pile and gasoline was poured on us. The Japs also gathered 
dry sticks and piled them on tops of our bodies and then set 
us on fire. "’hen my hair was being burned, such was the 
pain that I put my hands to my throat and tried to choke my¬ 
self and end it all. But this was of no avail, so I jumped 
from the burning pile. There were still Japanese soldiers 
around so I pretended to be dead. They did not see me. 

When they went away, I got up and went to the house of 
Tiburcio Cumba. About 8 o'clock in the evening, my mother 
and sister found me in that house. 

"Q Who were these "we" that you refer to? 

"A The 24 persons hiding near the house of Tiburcio 
Cumba, 2 men and 22 women and children, including myself. 

"Q 7/hen you arrived at the place of the killing, 
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were there any people there? 

"A Yes, there were other people there when we 
arrived, and together with our group, numbered about 50 
people in all. 

"Q How many Japanese soldiers participated in the 
killing? 

"A I saw only one doing the killing and also another 
one untying the rope of those victims to be stabbed. 

U Q What were the other four Japanese soldiers doing? 

"A They were walking around, guarding us lest we 

escape. 

"Q Were there any survivors besides you? 

"A In our group I was the only survivor, but I 
believe there were other survivors in the other groups. 

"Q Can you give us the names, ages, nationalities 
and addresses of those people who were killed at that place? 

•'A Yes. Trinidad r anchez, 22; Julita Sanchez, 20; 
Soledad Sanchez, 12; Elvira Sanchez, 7; Urbana Sanchez, about 
51; Benigna Cumba, 35; Veronica Genteno, 55; Patricia Medina, 
27; Jose Endaya, 4; Proceso Endaya, 8; Dominga Comia, 25; 
Estela Endaya, 4; and Jose Medina, 6. These are the only 
ones whoso names I immediately remember. All are Filipinos 
and residents of this town of Santo Tomas, Batangas.*' 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any additional part of 
this document that the Defense wishes to invite the attention 
of the Commission to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is, therefore, accepted into 
evidence. 
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were there any people there? 

11 A Yes, there were other people there when we 
arrived, and together with our group, numbered about 50 
people in all. 

*’Q How many Japanese soldiers participated in the 
killing? 

"A I saw only one doing the killing and also another 
one untying the rope of those victims to be stabbed. 

"Q What were the other four Japanese soldiers doing? 

"A They were walking around, guarding us lest we 

escape. 

"Q Were there any survivors besides you? 

"A In our group I was the only survivor, but I 
believe there were other survivors in the other groups. 

"Q Can you give us the names, ages, nationalities 
and addresses of those people who were killed at that place? 

"A Yes. Trinidad °anchez, 22; Julita Sanchez, 20; 
Soledad Sanchez, 12; Elvira Sanchez, 7; Urbana Sanchez, about 
51; Benigna Cumba, 35; Veronica Genteno, 55; Patricia Medina, 
27; Jose Endaya, 4; Proceso Endaya, 8; Dominga Comia, 25; 
Estela Endaya, 4; and Jose Medina, 6. These are the only 
ones whoso names I immediately remember. All are Filipinos 
and residents of this town of Santo Tomas, Batangas." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any additional part of 
this document that the Defense wishes to invite the attention 
of the Commission to? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is, therefore, accepted into 
evidence. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No, 285 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We will ask to have this statement 
marked Prosecution's Exhibit 286. 

(Statement of Agripino 
Calabia was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 286 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR OPINION: The Prosecution offers as part of 
its evidence this Exhibit 286. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the essential parts 
of this document. 

MAJOR OPINION: The only essential and substantial 
part of this exhibit is the last question on page 1: 

"Q Tell us the names of the Japanese officials that 
you know from San Pablo City. 

"A Major Uno. He arrived in San Pablo City in 
December 1944 and stayed until March 1945. Captain Yamaguchi 
was the Chief of the Kempei-tai (Japanese Military Police) 
in San Pablo City. Sergeant Major Odaki, Jui was Assistant 
to Captain Yamaguchi. First Sergeant Ubai was next in 
command to Odaki. I also know Sergeant Sakudaki, Sergeant 
Uihara, Sergeant Kawakami, and Sergeant Hirosi." 

If the Commission please, that is the descriptions 
of each one of them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the question 
and answer on the bottom of page 3 of the document which 
is numbered page 48: 

"Q "'ho do you think gave the order to massacre the 
people in Batangas?" 
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Then the answer is given as: 

"A I believe it was Major Uno." 

Are there any specific statements in the document 
to which the Defense wishes to invite the attention of the 
Commission? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I bring it to the attention of the 
Commission that the affidavit was taken at the New Bilibid 
Prison, Muntinglupa, Rizal Province, and the third group of 
questions and answers which read as follows: 

"Q How long do you think you will remain here? 

"A I do not know. I am detained for collaboration 
but no formal accusation has yet been filed against me. 

"Q Where did you reside during the Japanese 
occupation? 

"A In San Pablo City.” 

We invite the Commission's attention to that certain 
portion of the statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The Commission notes 
that and the document is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

286 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: That completes the presentation of 
this portion of the case. 
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CAPTAIN HILL: May it please the Commission, on 
Thursday of last week, the Commission expressed a desire 
to have some medical testimony relative to the Santo 
Tomas internment camp. 

This is Bill of Particular item number 2, sir. 

Dr. Fletcher. 

LINDSAY Z. FLETCHER 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 
Commission, please? 

A Lindsay Z. Fletcher. 

Q How old are you? 

A Fifty-five. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Manila. 

Q Speak a little louder. 

A Manila. 

Q How long have you resided in Manila, Philippine 
Islands? 

A Since 1928. 

Q What is your business or profession? 

A Physician. 

Q Will you give the Commission your educational 

attainments, and also your experience in the practice 
of your profession? 

A I have a B. A., a Ph. D., M. D., and F. A. C. S.; 
in the practice of medicine since 1916. 
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Q Have you during the course of your practice served 
in the United States Army? 

A I have. 

Q As a member of the Medical Corps? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q For how long a period of time, Doctor? 

A For 11 years. 

Q During the occupation of Manila by the Japanese 
where did you reside? 

A I was in Santo Tomas internment camp. 

Q As an American internee? 

A An American internee, yes, sir. 

Q There has been evidence introduced in this trial 
to the effect that during the last part of the internment, 
particularly between 9 October 1944 until the liberation, 
that the caloric content of the daily ration of each 
individual was from about 1000 calories per day in 
October and November, to between 55° and 650 in January 
of 1945. Doctor, I want you to tell the Commission the 
effect of that diet upon the internees of that camp. 
Generally, during that period of time. 

A Why, the effect was a gradual starvation. It was 
a slow starvation process, and the internees became very 
weakened, emaciated, and many of them lost their lives. 

Q Do you recall, Doctor, of signing any death 
certificates during the month of November, 1944, and 
reciting as the cause of death "malnutrition" or "Star¬ 
vation"? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Will you tell the Commission about those instances? 

A About the ]st of November, I think there were three 
or four deaths on the one day, and I felt that those were 
all due to slow starvation processes, and I thought that 
the proper thing to do was to diagnose them, the cause 
of death, as "starvation", or due to starvation and due 
to malnutrition. That is what I put on the death certi¬ 
ficates. 

Q Subsequent to that time, Doctor, were you or any of 
the other internee physicians permitted to enter upon the 
death certificates the word "malnutrition" or "starvation" 
as the cause of death? 

A No, sirj we were not permitted to, 

Q V/ill you tell the Commission why you were not per¬ 

mitted to enter those causes upon the death certificates? 

A Well, they told us it was — not to put them down, 
because the Japanese authorities did not want that as a 
diagnosis. 

Q Do you recall, Doctor, one of your fellow physicians 
during the month of January, violating that order of the 
Japanese and entering upon a certificate the cause of 
death as "malnutrition" or "starvation"? 

A I do. 

Q And v/ho was that doctor? 

A Dr. Stephenson. 

Q What are his initials? 

A I really couldn't tell you. I do not know his 
initials. 

Q And as a result of this act on his part, what, if 
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Q Will you tell the Commission about those instances? 

A About the ]st of November, I think there were three 
or four deaths on the one day, and I felt that those were 
all due to slow starvation processes, and I thought that 
the proper thing to do was to diagnose them, the cause 
of death, as "starvation", or due to starvation and due 
to malnutrition. That is what I put on the death certi¬ 
ficates. 

Q Subsequent to that time, Doctor, were you or any of 
the other internee physicians permitted to enter upon the 
death certificates the word "malnutrition" or "starvation" 
as the cause of death? 

A No, sir; we were not permitted to. 

Q V/ill you tell the Commission why you were not per¬ 
mitted to enter those causes upon the death certificates? 

A Well, they told us it was — not to put them down, 
because the Japanese authorities did not want that as a 
diagnosis. 

Q Do you recall, Doctor, one of your fellow physicians 
during the month of January, violating that order of the 
Japanese and entering upon a certificate the cause of 
death as "malnutrition" or "starvation"? 

A I do. 

Q And who was that doctor? 

A Dr. Stephenson. 

Q What are his initials? 

A I really couldn't tell you. I do not know his 
initials. 

Q And as a result of this act on his part, what, if 
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anything, happened to Dr. Stephenson? 

A I think he was placed in confinement for several 
days. 

Q And wasn't he still in the jail at the time of 
the liberation? 

A He was in jail at the time of the liberation, yes, 
sir. 

Q I wish you would give the Commission your best judg¬ 
ment as to the number of internees that died during the 
period 9 October 1944 to the date of the liberation, from 
malnutrition or starvation. 

A I think that practically all of the deaths were due 
to starvation or malnutrition. 

Q And about how many deaths occurred in the camp dur¬ 
ing that period of time, if you know? 

A I can't say exactly, but there were along in 
January and December about one or more dying every day, 
so 1 we v/ere losing about 30 a month, I think. 

Q During that period of four months? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether any of the internees died 

after the liberation, as a result of starvation or mal¬ 
nutrition? 

A Many of those that were left in the hospital under 
treatment died, died of starvation after they were 
liberated. In other words, they did not recover. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you cross examine: 

Doctor, it would be helpful to the Commission if 
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you would explain the status of your medical supplies, 
your surgical facilities, and your hospital facilities, 
especially during the final six months of your stay 
in Santo Tomas. 

THE WITNESS: Why, our supplies were all very 
limited. V/e we re able to do most of the surgery that was 
necessary in the camp, and we were able to take care of 
most of the people, except we were limited in medical 
supplies as well as food, and we were greatly limited. 

Wo would ask for medical supplies and they would send in 
supplies — I guess as they could be obtained — from the 
outside. But we were handicapped with a lack of supplies. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How about the care of the serious¬ 
ly ill? 

THE WITNESS: How is that, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What facilities v/e re available 
for the care of the seriously ill? 

THE WITNESS: Well, v/e had hospitals in camp, and 
v/e had nurses and doctors, and we gave them the best care 
that v/e could under the circumstances. They v/e re all 
given hospitalization if it was needed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Were hospital facilities out¬ 
side the compound available to you for the seriously ill? 

THE WITNESS: They were up until the last — I would 
say up until the last two months. If v/e had a very 
seriously ill case v/e could get them out, down to an out¬ 
side hospital. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What were the principal illnesses 
during the period, other than beri beri and other diseases 
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of malnutrition? 

THE WITNESS: During those last four months? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last four to six months. 

THE WITNESS: I think ordinary fevers and colds. 

We had no epidemics to speak of in those last four months. 
CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Would you tell us, Doctor, 
what is the distinction between "malnutrition" and 
"starvation" as a medical matter? 

A Well, starvation, I would say, is the loss or in¬ 
ability to have enough food to sustain life; it is a 
gradual process. And malnutrition is loss of weight, 
loss of energy. 

Q Would you say that in malnutrition the situation 
is that the patient receives sufficient quantity of 
food to sustain life, but lacking in certain vitamins 
or other qualities which are necessary? In other words, 
does malnutrition go to quality of diet rather than 
quantity? 

A Not necessarily, no. 

Q Well, is there really any distinction, then, be¬ 
tween the two? 

A The quality and the quantity? 

Q As you have used the term "malnutrition" and 

"starvation", do you really distinguish between them as 
two different terms? 

A Well, they are two different terms, but there is 
probably not a lot of difference. 

Q Now, you state that in your opinion all the deaths 
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at Santo Tomas were caused by malnutrition or starvation, 
at least to some extent? 

A Not all of them. I say a great proportion of 
them were due to starvation, yes. 

Q Do you mean by that, that the lack of proper food 
elements impaired the patients' resistance to a par¬ 
ticular disease? 

A I do. 

Q And would you tell us what some of the diseases 
were in which you felt malnutrition paid a part? 

A We had lots of beri beri, and we had other con¬ 
ditions . 

Q Well, were there many cases where patients have 
died of ordinary common diseases, but in which you never¬ 
theless feel that a lack of adequate diet was a factor? 

A I feel that many of these people that died of 
cardiac conditions, nephritis, renal conditions, various 
conditions, would probably have lived if they had had 
food. I think their death was hastened maybe many 
years -- it might have been hastened only a few months — 
for lack of food. 

Q Nov/, in the course of your practice here in the 
Philippines, have you made any study of nutrition condi¬ 
tions here? 

A Not particularly, no. V/e have had occasion to know 
a great deal about the nutritional conditions, but I 
would say I haven't specialized in it. 

Q Well, would you say, Doctor, as a medical man, 
that nutrition represents one of the main health prob- 
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at Santo Tomas v/ere caused by malnutrition or starvation, 
at least to some extent? 

A Not all of them. I say a great proportion of 
them v/ere due to starvation, yes. 

Q Do you mean by that, that the lack of proper food 
elements impaired the patients' resistance to a par¬ 
ticular disease? 

A I do. 

Q And v/ould you tell us what some of the diseases 
wore in v/hich you felt malnutrition paid a part? 

A We had lots of beri beri, and we had other con¬ 
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Q Well, were there many cases where patients have 
died of ordinary common diseases, but in which you never¬ 
theless feel that a lack of adequate diet was a factor? 

A I feel that many of these people that died of 
cardiac conditions, nephritis, renal conditions, various 
conditions, would probably have lived if they had had 
food. I think their death was hastened maybe many 
years -- it might have been hastened only a few months — 
for lack of food. 

Q Nov/, in the course of your practice here in the 
Philippines, have you made any study of nutrition condi¬ 
tions here? 

A Not particularly, no. We have had occasion to know 
a great deal about the nutritional conditions, but I 
would say I haven't specialized in it. 

Q Well, would you say, Doctor, as a medical man, 
that nutrition represents one of the main health prob- 
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lems in the Philippines? 

A It is one of the big factors, the big problems, 
yes; but not entirely, no. 

Q Why, Doctor, is nutrition a big factor in the 
Philippine Islands, a big problem? 

A I presume on account of it being in a tro-ical 
country. 

Q Isn't it true, Doctor, that in the Philippine 
Islands, the tendency of the population to an unbalanced 
diet has been a major problem for many years? 

A You mean v/ith Americans here or with the Filipinos? 

Q With the Filipinos. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I object to that as immaterial, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Sustained. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, did you cause to be 
made any caloric count of the diet at Santo Tomas? 

A I think there were many made. Not that I had any 
of them made myself, but I do know about the conditions. 

Q Do you know what the caloric count was at Santo 
Tomas in the month of September, 1944? 

A I could not tell you now. I know it was very 
inadequate. 

Q Do you know what the caloric count for any other 
month v/as? 

A I couldn't tell you that now. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I object to that as not proper cross 
examination, sir. That was not covered in direct examina¬ 
tion at all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. Counsel may 
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explore the point. 

CAPTAII! SANDBERG: Will you read the question? 
(Question and answer referred to read by the 
reporter as above recorded.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Thank you, Doctor. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
you may proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: The next item that the Prosecution 
desires to present as to the Bill of Particulars is Item 
No. ?8. 

AURELIO ALMASAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please, 
to the Commission? 

A My name is Aurelio Almasan. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Almasan? 

A I reside at Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 47 years old. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this linked with Item No. 1 

also? 

CAPTAIN HILL: No, sir; this is the massacre of the 
Chinese at Los Banos. 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/hat is your nationality? 

A Filipino citizen. 

Q Are you a former member of the Philippine Congress? 
A I v/as a member of the Philippine Legislature. 

Q During February and March of this year what 
official position, if any, did you hold at the munici¬ 
pality of Los Banos? 

A I v/as Mayor of Los Bafios. 

Q In v/hat province? 
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A Laguna Province. 

Q Of the Philippine Islands? 

A Laguna Province, yes, of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Were you acquainted with a Chinese family in Los 

Banos, the head of the family being Ang Kai? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he a merchant in the City of Los Banos? 

A He was a merchant at the City of Los Banos, yes. 

Q How long had you known Ang Kai? 

A Well, I was born in Los Banos, and he was born in 
Los Banos, and I have known him ever since. 

Q Did you know the other members of his household? 

A I don't know them, except one. 

Q Which one was that? 

A We call him Kai. 

Q Is that his son? 

A Yes, it is his son, 

Q Do you recall during the first part of March or the 

latter part of February having a conversation in Los Banos 
with any Japanese relative to the Chinese in that city? 

A In February, somewhere around February 10th, I did. 

Q Will you relate that conversation — just a minute. 
With whom did you have that conversation? 

A I had that conversation with a member of the Kempei 
Tai, the Military Police of the Japanese. 

Q What was the man's name with whom you had the con¬ 
versation? 

A It was with Captain Sato. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission the substance of 
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that conversation. 

A They told me — they asked me where the Chinese lived 
and how many of them there were in Los Banos, and I told 
them that there were about, as far as I know, about 30 or 
40 of them; also that they have houses in Los Banos. They 
asked me about that. 

I asked them why they wanted to know. They asked me 
where the Chinese were living, and they told me they were 
going to be killed, 

Q Did he, Captain Sato, tell you why they were going 
to be killed? 

A They told me that they were pro-American, and all 
pro-Americans v/ould be killed. 

Q Were the Chinese in Los Banos all civilians to your 
knowledge? 

A They were all civilians to my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Q Was there anything else to this conversation which 

you have told us about? 

A Yes. I told them they should not kill the Chinese in 
Los Banos because the Chinese in Los Banos were good 
people. They were peaceful people and noncombatants. 

That is what I told them. 

Q Now, after that and prior to, or on the 6th of March, 
1945, did you have any other conversation with any members 
of the Japanese armed forces relative to the Chinese in’ 

Los Banos? 

A We had a conversation — I had a conversation with 
a member of the Kempei Tai, by the name of Mr. Kinosita. 

Q Do you know what his rank was? 
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A No, I don't, because he has never 
clothes. 

Q He wore civilian clothes, did he? 
A Yes, he wore civilian clothes. 

Q Relate that conversation. 

A He told me about eleven or twelve 
me that the Chinese would be rounded up 
At one o'clock all the Chinese would be 


worn any military 


o'clock, he told 
at one o'clock, 
rounded up and 


killed. 


Q And what day was that? 

A That was March 6th. And then I told him — I re¬ 
minded him of what I told him last February, that the 
Chinese were all good people and noncombatant, but he 
told me that was the order of the garrison commander up 
on the hill. The garrison commander was living in the 
hills at that time. 

Q Do you know the garrison commander's name that was 
living in the hills? 

A His name, as I know it, was Saito. 

Q Nov;, later that day did you see any activity in 

regard to the rounding up of the Chinese in your com¬ 
munity? 

A I haven't seen any except that about three o'clock 
a Filipino came over to my house and asked me to go where 
the Chinese were, and that they were with the Kompei Tai 
at that time. That was between two and three o'clock. 

Q Did you go there? 

A Yes, I went there. 

Q Tell the Commission what you found when you arrived 
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A No, I don't, because he has never worn any military 
clothes. 

Q He wore civilian clothes, did he? 

A Yes, he wore civilian clothes. 

Q Relate that conversation. 

A He told me about eleven or twelve o'clock, he told 
me that the Chinese would be rounded up at one o'clock. 

At one o'clock all the Chinese would be rounded up and 
killed. 

Q And what day was that? 

A That was March 6th. And then I told him — I re¬ 
minded him of what I told him last February, that the 
Chinese were all good people and noncombatant, but he 
told me that v/as the order of the garrison commander up 
on the hill. The garrison commander was living in the 
hills at that time. 

Q Do you know the garrison commander's name that v/as 
living in the hills? 

A His name, as I know it, v/as Saito. 

Q Nov/, later that day did you see any activity in 

regard to the rounding up of the Chinese in your com¬ 
munity? 

A I haven't seen any except that about three o'clock 
a Filipino came over to my house and asked me to go where 
the Chinese were, and that they were v/ith the Kompei Tai 
at that time. That was betv/een tv/o and three o'clock. 

Q Did you go there? 

A Yes, I wont there. 

Q Tell the Commission what you found when you arrived 
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at the Kimpei Tai Headquarters. 

A I four.d in a room, the K. "pel Tai, the M. P. ; s. I 
think two members of the Kompei Tai, two or three members 
cf the Ximpei Tai were there. Later, about two or three 
minutes, they took me into a room with a family of 
Chinese. 

Q V/hat is their Chinese name, if you know? 

A I don't know. 

Q Were you in the Ang Kai house at this time? 

A I was at the Ang Kai house at that time, yes. 

Q Tell the Commission what you saw, or what took 
place with reference to the family known to you as the 
Cosmos family. You know that family, do you? 

A Yes. They took in eight of them, I think seven or 
eight of them, all members of the Cosmos family. We know 
the family by the name of Cosmos in Los Bafios. The M. P. 
told me, Mr. Kinosita is the one that told me, that I 
would take responsibility for the Chinese family, the 
Cosmos family; that if they v/ere given to me permanently, 
and that if any one of them goes av/ay or docs any act that 
is against the Japanese Government, that is construed to 
be against the Japanese war effort and Army, he told me 
that if that happened I was to die. And I told him yes, 

I would take the responsibility. 

Q Did you take the Cosmos family av/ay with you that 
day? 

A No. I was ordered to go home, and then they told 
me that they were going to send the Cosmos family to my 
home at about seven o'clock. 
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Q While you wore in the home of Ang Kai did you see 
any other Chinese there besides the Cosmos family? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were you in any other part of the house at that time, 
or were you just in one room? 

A I was only in one room. 

Q Was the other part of the house shut off? 

A It was shut off, yes. 

Q Did the Cosmos family later that day come to your 
house? 

A Yes, sirj about six or seven o'clock, something like 
that. 

Q Now, were you later that day again in the neighbor¬ 
hood or the vicinity of the Ang Kai home? 

A I was, sir. 

Q What time was that? 

A About seven or eight o'clock. 

Q Was it dark? 

A Very dark, yes. 

Q Tell the Commission what, if anything, you saw in 

that vicinity at that time. 

A Well, we were there for the purpose of putting away 
some supplies for the Japanese that came there, — about 
30 of them came, and where they came from I do not know. 
They asked us to put away some supplies and something 
else. 

Q Were you performing forced labor at that time? 

A Yes, forced labor at that time. 

Q Go ahead. 
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So we were in that vicinity. About 10 or 20 yards 
from us on the crossroad we heard some Chinese talking. I 
believe they were marching the Chinese off in the direction 
of east. 

Q Would that be in the direction of the barrio of Los 
Banos — you say it was east? 

A Yes. 

Q Could you see at this time whether there were any 
Japanese soldiers accompanying this group of Chinese? 

A It is rather hard to see them, because it was dark. 

I heard them, and that was all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Well, you may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

MATILDE CHU 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Matilde Chu. 

Q And whore do you live? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 19 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A My nationality is Chinese. 

Q Were you residing in Los Banos in the early part of 
March of this year? 

A Yes. 
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Q Do you recall going to the house of Ang Kai on the 
6th day of March, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission the occasion for your going 
there and who accompanied you. 

A It was March 6th, and it v/as maybe between one and 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and a Filipino man by the 
name of Eduardo Gil came to our house and told us the 
Japanese officer wanted our family to go to a certain 
house just maybe a hundred yards away from the house where 
we lived. We thought the Japanese would do harm to us, 
because there v/as no reason to ask a good family to go to 
that house. So what we did, we left the house, and v/e 
began crying and crying, and my small sisters and my 
mother, too. When v/e reached the house v/e found a Japan¬ 
ese officer sitting on a high stool and maybe with ten 
private soldiers and maybe six Filipino civilians. 

Q Just a minute. Who accompanied you to the house of 
Ang Kai on that occasion? 

A Two Japanese accompanied us. 

Q What members of your family were with you? 

A We were with my mother, my father, and myself, and 
five more sisters and brothers. 

Q All right. Go ahead and tell the Commission v/hat 
took place there at the house after you got there. 

A You mean at Ang Kai's house? 

Q Yes. 

A When we reached Ang Kai's house v/e found already 
the Ang Kai family in that house, and when v/e reached the 
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house we were separated from my father, because they said 
he was a guerrilla, and the girls were separated from the 
boys, and we were led to the room just opposite the room 
where my father was kept, and I found my father was tied 
in the back, his hands were tied in the back. And when we 
reached that house we were afraid, and we were crying and 
groggy, and after awhile a Japanese entered the room, and 
when he entered the room he closed all the windows, and 
there were several Japanese guards at the door. And what 
he did was to bar all the windows with wires, and he was 
trying to see if he could open it or not, or whether we 
could escape from the house or not. 

Then he left and the Japanese Military Police came 
again and entered the room. He spoke with my mother and 

asked her whether my father is a guerrilla or not. He v/as 

asking whether my mother and myself v/ere guerrillas, too. 

V/e told them, to save our lives, that we are not guerrillas. 

He became angry, and he told Mother we might not be 
guerrillas, but Father might be. Once we answered him in 
the wrong way we knew he would slap our faces and beat us 
up. 

Q Just let me interrupt you a minute. In this room 
v/here they took your mother and you and your sister were 
there any other civilians there? 

A There v/ere civilians, yes. 

Q How many? 

A Maybe around four or five. 

Q And did you know any of them? 

A I know only the Ang Kai family that was in the room 
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with us. 

Q V/ere the members of the Ang Kai family in that room? 
A Yes. 

Q The women members of the family? 

A The women, and the children, too. 

Q How many of that family did you know or recognize? 

A Oh, maybe more or less than 20. 

Q You think there were about 20 women and children in 

there? 

A I think so, yes. ' 

Q Not/, go ahead and tell the Commission what took 
place. 

A Then we went to Ang Kai's house maybe at two o'clock, 
and then at four o'clock the Japanese Military Police 
talked to my mother, and he just went downstairs, and 
when he came back upstairs he was with the Mayor, and 
when the Mayor was there the Japanese told us to follow 
them, and told just our family to follow them, and then 
the Japanese led us to the house next, where the Ang Kai 
family was kept, and when v/o arrived at that house a 
Japanese told us to sit on the floor, and when we were 
seated I just hoard and just saw the Japanese Military 
Police just whispering something to the Mayor, and then 
the Japanese spoke loudly and asked the Mayor whether our 
family are good people or not, and whether my father is a 
guerrilla or not. 

Q Did this Japanese speak English or Tagalog? 

A Tagalog. The Mayor, just to save our lives, told 
the Japanese that we are good people, and my father is not 
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a guerrilla, and the Japanese talked to my father and to my 
mother, that we are not to be killed that day, and told us 
that we should live in the Mayor's house and not leave the 
house until the order comes, and we didn't know — and our 
lives were still not sure whether we would be alive or not, 
because the Japanese told us not to leave the house unless 
the orders come. 

Q Now, did you see any of the male members of the Ang 
Kai family in the house there? 

A No. 

Q They were in a separate room from where the female 
members were? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have a conversation, before you left the 
house, with one of the Japanese officers? 

A He is not an officer, but he is a Military Police. 

Q Do you know what his name was? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q What is his name? 

A His name is Konisi. 

Q Tell the Commission the conversation you had with 
him. 

A '/Then the Japanese led us downstairs to the separate 
house away from Ang Kai's family, the Japanese asked me 
whether I knew him or not, and to tell you the truth I 
really didn't know him, and he told me that he had stayed 
several months in the College of Agriculture and was in 
the concentration camp where the Americans are located. 

He told me he is responsible for giving the food or not 
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giving the food to the American internees. He told me he 
is responsible and goes with the other soldiers in killing 
the people of Los Banos. That is all he said. 

Q Then were you and the other members of your family 
released from the Ang Kai house that afternoon? 

A Yes, we were released. 

Q About what tine? 

A Maybe five o'clock. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 
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ANG KIM LING 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Kuy, as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) What is your name? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Ang Kim Ling. 

Q How old are you? 

A 10 years old. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Los Banos• 

Q Are you living there now or are you living with some 

of your relatives somewhere else? 

A I am living somewhere else. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q V'hat was your father's name? 

A Ang Kawa. 

Q And what was your mother's name? 

A Tee Chian. 

Q What was your grandfather's name? 

A Ang Kai. 

Q What was your great grandmother's name? 

A I don't remember her name. 

Q Were you living in Los Banos with your g ‘a V:ier 

in his house several months back? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you remember any Japanese soldier? coming to 

your grandfather's house? 
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ANG KIM LING 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Kuy, as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Hill) What is your name? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Ang Kim Ling. 

Q How old are you? 

A 10 years old. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Los Banos. 

Q Are you living there now or are you living with some 

of your relatives somewhere else? 

A I am living somewhere else. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q V'hat was your father's name? 

A Ang Kawa. 

Q And what was your mother's name? 

A Tee Chian. 

Q What was your grandfather's name? 

A Ang Kai. 

Q What was your great grandmother's name? 
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Q Were you living in Los Banos with your g n rier 

in his house several months back? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you remember any Japanese soldier? coming to 

your grandfather's house? 
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A Yes. 

Q How many do you remember coming there? 

A More than 20. 

Q Will you toll the Commission what these Japanese 

did after they got to your house that day? 

A Y/e were taken upstairs and the men were taken to a 

different room and the children and my mother were taken 
to a separate room. 

Q What time of the day was it that these Japanese came 

there? 

A 12 o'clock midnight. 

Q 12 o'clock midnight? 

A 12 o'clock noontime. 

Q And did you see what they did with your daddy and 

your grandfather there in the house? 

A Yes, I saw. 

Q What did they do with them? 

A They tied them. 

Q How did they tie them? 

A They used rope to tie them. 

Q Did they tie anyone else besides your father and 

your grandfather? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know the names of the other ones tlv.t were 

tied? 

A Yes. 

Q What were their names? 

A A Mr. Sy. I don't know the first name. And another 

couple. 
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Q Do you know about how many Chinese the members of 

the family were in the house when these Japanese came? 

A 24 persons in the house. 

Q And were they all related to Ang Kai? 

A Yes. 

Q How long did these Japanese stay in the house? 

A They came from noon and stayed until 8 in the evening. 

Q And when they left did they take anyone with them? 

A Yes. 

Q Whom did they take with them? 

A A Mr. Sy and some other people — some Cantonese. 

Q Did they take you with them? 

A I was with them. 

Q Did they take your grandfather and all of the members 

of his family? 

A Yes* 

Q And where did they take you? 

A They brought us to a hillside. 

Q Was that near Los Banos? 

A Yes. 

Q And what did they do when they got you all to this 

hillside? 

A They took us four or five at a time and killed us. 

Q Did they take you in one of those groups of four or 

five? 

A Yes. 

Q And what other persons did they take in the same group 
with you? 

A My mother, my great grandmother and my Lister. 
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Q /nd did you see what these Japanese did to your 

mother and your great grandmother and your little sister? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did they do anything to you? 

A Yes. 

Q What did they do to you? 

A They bayoneted me. 

Q Will you show the Commission where they bayoneted 

you? 

A (Witness indicates upper left arm.) 

Q Was that the only place they bayoneted you? 

A I have another wound; in leg (indicating). 

Q Show the Commission where they bayoneted you in the 

leg. 

A (Witness indicates left front leg.) 

Q And what did you do when they bayoneted you? 

A I lay down. 

Q Were you th6 first one in the group to be bayoneted? 

A No. 

Q Did you see any others in the group bayoneted? 

A No. After I was stabbed I closed my eyes. 

Q Did you go to sleep then? 

A I slept a little. 

Q And when you woke up did you see any of the other 

members of your family there? 

A Yes. 

Q Tell the Commission which ones you saw. 

A I saw a head, a few legs and arms laying on the ground. 

Q And were these people dead? 
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A They were dead. 

Q Was there anything placed over your head when you 

awakened? 

A Yes; a galvanized sheet; iron sheet. 

Q What did you do then after you awakened? 

A When I woke up I called for help and I only saw my 

sister. 

Q And what is your sister's name? 

A Elisa Ang. 

Q And is that the little girl who is standing there 

by your chair? 

A Yes. 

Q And when you saw your sister there had she been 

bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A Yes. She was already bayoneted. 

Q Do you know how many times? 

A Sixteen times. 

Q Will you have your little sister come around and show 

the Commission where she was bayoneted? 

A (Sister of witness approaches witness stand.) 

Q You show the Commission where your sister was bayoneted. 

A (Witness indicates on sister's body left arm, breasts, 

back of neck and back.) Sixteen wounds. 

Q What did you do then after your sister answered you 

when you called? 

A I put her out. 

Q Where did you go? 

A I just walked out with my sister and tried to locate 

anybody who would help us. 
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Q Did you find your father or your mother there? 

A No. 

Q Did you find your grandfather? 

A No. 

Q Did you find any of the other members of your family 

that you recognized? 

A No. I just saw that head. I don't know whose head 

it was. 

Q And where did you and your sister go? 

A We walked in the streets. 

Q Did you go back to Los Banos? 

A We walked out and then the Japanese caught us again. 

Q Did they try to bayonet you anymore? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REELs No questions. 

(Witness excused) 
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Did you find your father or your mother there? 

No. 

Q Did you find your grandfather? 

A No. 

Q Did you find any of the other members of your family 

that you recognized? 

A No. I just saw that head. I don't know whose head 

it was. 

Q And where did you and your sister go? 

A We walked in the streets. 

Q Did you go back to Los Banos? 

A We walked out and then the Japanese caught us again. 

Q Did they try to bayonet you anymore? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 


A Agapito Villaflor. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A 361 Hang - Ilang, Manila. 

Q Is that in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How old are you? 

A 19, sir. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Are you any relation to Ang Kai, who lived in Los 

Banos? 


A Ang Kai is my uncle. 

(A document was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 287 for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

Q I will hand you Prosecution Exhibit 287 and ask 
you to state what it is, if you know. 

A This was all the members of my uncle’s family who 
was massacred by the Japs on March 6 in Los Banos. 

Q Nov/, I notice there is at least one, or maybe more, 
that you have marked here "alive," living in China. 

Were those that you have so marked living in the house¬ 
hold of Ang Kai at that time? 

A No, sir. 

Q But were all of the other persons shown here on 
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this paper members of Ang Kai's household and living 
there? 

A Yes, sir. There is one of them there was an old 
man there who was their cook, employed. 

Q What was his name? 

A His name is Ang Sua. 

Q Now, how many members of Ang Kai's family were 

living there in his household on the 6th of March, if 
you know? 

A There are 22 of them. 

Q And in addition -- 

A In addition there is tv/o who were killed. 

Q V/ere they employees? Were there any employees 
living there besides the ones you have already named? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you seen any of the members of Ang Kai's 
family since the 6th of March, 194-5, with the exception 
of the two grandchildren that have been hero in court? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit 287, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

287 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine, 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

288 for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Hill) I hand you Prosecution Exhibit 
No, 288 and ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A This is the picture of my uncle's whole family. 

Q Is that the family of Ang Kai? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were all of the members of the family shown in that 
picture, with the exception of the two that were here in 
court, killed at Los Banos? 

A There are two here who were in China. 

Q Which two are they? 

A These two, sir (indicating). 

Q Give their names, please. 

A They are Ang Kien Guan and Ang Han Ke. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 288, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

288 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

FERNANDO SILVA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Fernando Silva. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 
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Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q What official position, if any, do you hold down 
at Los Banos now? 

A Chief of Police, Los Banos. 

Q And how long have you been Chief of Police? 

A Since April, 194?. 

Q Did you know Ang Kai during his lifetime? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And any of the other members of his family? 

A Not all of them, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion, after you became Chief of 
Police to go to the barrio of Anos for the purpose of 
recovering some bodies there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission Just v/hat you did with refer¬ 
ence to the recovery and identification of these bodies. 
A There are plenty of Chinese come to my place, as 
Chief of Police; they told me that if I know the place 
where the Chinese are massacred, and I told them I had 
been looking for those Chinese and some of the people 
that were massacred, and I found them in barrio Anos, 
about 200 yards more or less from the town hall. 

Q And what, if anything, did you do after you dis¬ 
covered these bodies in the barrio of Anos? 

A Y/e buried them, sir. 

Q Could you tell the number of dead bodies that you 
found there? 

A I didn't count the number, sir. 
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Q Will you tell the Commission the condition of those 
bodies? 

A They were all rotted, sir, and some of the bodies 
were eaten by the pigs and dogs. 

Q And what date v/as it that you went out there to 
recover these bodies? 

A It is in the month of March, but I can't tell 
exactly. 

Q Were you able to identify any of the bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Which ones, if any? 

A Ang Kai, sir. 

Q How could you identify the body of Ang Kai? 

A Because of his clothing, sir. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

289 for identification.) 

Q Hoy/ far is the barrio of Anos from Los Banos? 

A About 200 yards, sir, more or less. 

Q I hand you Prosecution's Exhibit 289, and ask you 
to state what it is, if you know. 

A This is the place v/here Ang Kai's family v/as 
massacred, sir, and was buried. 

Q That is v/here you helped bury them? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they all burled in one grave? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We offer in evidence Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 289, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
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accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

289 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine, 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

AURORA VALENCIA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
MAJOR KERR: You spoak English, do you? 

THE WITNESS: I do. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, this is contained in para¬ 
graph 56 of the Bill of Particulars. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name, 

A Aurora Valencia. 

Q Your ago? 

A 17 years• 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Miss Valencia, will you speak a little louder, 
please, so that everyone might hear? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very much louder. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Where is your home? 

A Paete, Laguna. 

Q Where were you living on or about the 9th day of 
April, 1945? 

A We were there :in the mountains; we were going to 
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barrio Pakil. 

Q With whom v/ere you living? 

A With my parents and other relatives. 

Q Hoy; many families v/ere living in your home? 

A We v/ere composed of five families in that house. 

Q Hov; many people composed those five families? 

A V/e are composed of 24. 

Q Well, on that day did you have any Japanese visi¬ 
tors come to your home? 

A It v/as April 9» early in the morning. 

Q Hov/ many Japanese came to your home? 

A Three Japanese came in our home that morning. 

Q Were they Japanese soldiers or sailors? 

A They v/ere all soldiers. They v/ere all v/earing a 
khaki uniform. 

Q Were those men armed v/ith anything? 

A They had rifles and bayonets. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Can the Commission hear the wit¬ 
ness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder will be necessary. 
Q (By Captain Webster) Well, v/hat did those Japanese 
do at your home at that time? 

A They confiscate all the goods, clothes, and all 
the things that they like to take with them. 

Q Did they do anything else? 

A The other Japs trying to rape me. He was trying 
to put my dress up and lay me dov/n, but I just pray 
and ask for mercy to the Virgin Mary. 

Q V/hat did they do to the people that were living in 
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the home? 

A They tied us one by one. 

Q How did they tie you? 

A They tied the others around the waist, and others 
around their hands. 

Q And whnt did the Japanese then do with you? 

A They slapped my mother, and they used to push me 
down and trying to put my dross up so I would allow him 
to — (pause) 

Q Did they take you any place? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did the Japanese take you and the other people any 
place that day? 

A Yes, sir* They brought us down the foot of the 
mountains, 

Q What did they do to the people at the foot of the 
mountains? 

A They just let us stay there for a long time under 
the sun. 

Q About how long? 

A About a few minutes only. 

Q Now, was the group that was out there the same 
people who were living in your home? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read as above recorded.) 

A We got two persons, Inong Galabok and Itang Dans. 

Q Did those two persons join that group at a later 
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the home? 

A They tied us one by one, 

Q How did they tie you? 

A They tied the others around the waist, and others 
around their hands. 

Q And what did the Japanese then do with you? 

A They slapped my mother, and they used to push me 
down and trying to put my dress up so I would allow him 
to — (pause) 

Q Did they take you any place? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did the Japanese take you and the other people any 
place that day? 

A Yes, sir. They brought us down the foot of the 
mountains. 

Q What did they do to the people at the foot of the 
mountains? 

A They just let us stay there for a long time under 
the sun, 

Q About how long? 

A About a few minutes only. 

Q Now, was the group that was out there the same 
people who were living in your home? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read as above recorded.) 

A We got two persons, Inong Galabok and Itang Dans. 

Q Did those two persons join that group at a later 
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time? 

A They were with us that time. 

Q And how many Japanese were there at the foot of 
the mountains at that time? 

A All in all they were 60 Japanese. 

Q Were any of those Japanese officers? 

A I know of one. He is a captain. 

Q Do you know his name? 

A It is Captain Daika; the following words, which I 
could not pronounce very well — (pause) 

Q Welly what did the Japanese then do to you? 

A They tied us, and afterwards they bayonet all of us 
Q How many people did you see bayoneted by the Japan¬ 
ese at that time? 

A The whole family, the five families. 

Q Can you name any of those that you saw bayoneted? 

A The first one who had been stabbed was Pedro Caidic 

He is my uncle. And Galabok and his wife. They were the 
first ones to be stabbed. The second was my mother, and 
then I myself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you speak louder? V/e are 
unable to hear at all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Speak a little louder. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was there anyone else that 
you saw bayoneted by the Japanese at that time? 

A No more. Five families only. 

Q Did the Japanese bayonet you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did they bayonet you? 
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A Here in ray upper chest (indicating), through and 
through, and one on top of my left foot. 

Q Any other wounds besides the one in ; our chest and 
one in your leg? 

A No more, sir# 

Q What did you do after you were bayoneted? 

A I just stayed there for a few minutes to let the 
Japs go away and remove my tying. 

Q Now, of the people who were bayoneted by the 
Japanese at that time how many escaped? 

A We were only two. We were able to go down to the 
barrio to get first aid, the Americans. 

Q Who was the one who escaped with you? 

A He is Ernesto Balquiedra. 

Q /aid was he wounded? 

A No, he was not wounded. 

Q Was he struck with a bayonet? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was he one of the group that was with you at the 
foot of the mountains when the others were bayoneted? 

A Yes, sir, 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No, 

290 for identification.) 

Q Miss Valencia, I will hand you what has been marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 290, and will 
you state what that is, please? 

A This one is my mother. This is my aunt (indicating); 
this one is also my aunt. 

Q Is that a picture of the place where the people 
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v/ere bayoneted at the time you have described? 

A I was in this place when it is the time v/e v/ere 
massacred, 

Q And the bodies that are shown on that picture are 
bodies of people v/ho v/ere v/ith you at that time? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many bodies do you recognize on that picture? 

A Ten. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, v/e will offer this as 
Prosecution Exhibit 290 in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

290 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

(A photograph v/as marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

291 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Miss Valencia, I will hand you 
what has been marked for identification as Prosecution 
Exhibit 291, and will ask you to state whose body that 
is. 

A This is Crisanta Balquiedra and her daughter. 

Q You say that is her daughter v/ho is the body 

under here (indicating)? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Was that lady and her daughter with you at the 
time the people v/ere massacred by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, we will offer this in evi¬ 
dence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

291 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

292 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Miss Valencia, I will hand 
you what has been narked for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit 292, and will ask you to state what that is. 

A This is Pedro Caidic. 

Q That is a picture of the body of Pedro Caidic? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he one of the ones who was living in your 
vicinity? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the Prosecution offers Ex¬ 
hibit Mo. 292. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

292 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

293 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Miss Valencia, I will hand you 
whc.t has been marked for identification as Prosecution 
Exhibit 293) and ask you to say what that is. 

A This is Virginia Adao. 

Q How old is that girl? 

A I think six years old. , 
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Q Is that one of the children who were with you at 
the time the people were massacred by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the Prosecution offers 
Exhibit 293 as part of the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

293 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: We will ask to have this statement 
marked for identification. 

(Statement was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 294 

^ for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time the Prosecution 
offers into evidence Exhibit 294, which is a statement taken 
by an investigator of the War Crimes Branch, Edward O'Brien. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read, please, the signifi¬ 
cant parts of this document? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the purpose of this exhibit is 
to identify certain photographs which were taken in the area 
on or about the 11th day of April, 1945. J 

V’e will ask to have this photo marked for identifi¬ 
cation. 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 295 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN "’EBSTER: The first picture is identified on 
the third page of the statement, the fifth question and 
answer, which is a picture which is marked Exhibit 1 and 
SWPA-Sig C-45-13947. I have had that picture marked as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 295 and offer that picture into 
evidence as identified by the statement. 

Sir, the second picture identified is in the following 
question and answer. It is marked as Exhibit 2 and also 
marked SWPA-Sig C-45-13957. 

Now we would like to mark another photo as Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 296. 
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(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 296 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: We now offer those photos in 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
photos are accepted into evidence. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Which exhibit is that? Is that the 
statement you are now offering? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No, it is the pictures. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: It is the picture identified by 
the statement, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Has the statement been offered? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: It has been offered in evidence 
and the Commission asked for me to point out the purpose of 
the statement, the purpose of which is to identify the 
photos. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The only thought I would present before 
the pictures are accepted is that we find out whether the 
statement is to be offered and accepted. Apparently it has 
to do with the pictures. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statement has not been ac¬ 
cepted into evidence. Does the Prosecution offer the state¬ 
ment into evidence at this time, the statement of Edward 
O'Brien? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: It does, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any significant parts 
of it to which the Defense wishes to object? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Might we have the indulgence of the 
Commission for a few minutes to read this? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask the Prosecution to read 
this statement, starting with the sixth question and answer 
on page 1 and continuing through all of page 2. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: "Q Will you please state in detail 
what you saw there? 

"A In the area I saw approximately thirty-two bodies. 
Most of them were bayoneted five or six times. There was 
one group that I saw in a mudhole of a passing stream. There 
were about fifteen in that group. Then we found bodies in 
groups of two or three dispersed all over the area off the 
trails that led down to the barrios. 

*'Q Did you see any evidence of cannibalism? 

"A Yes. I saw the body of a little boy about four 
years old. The meat of the upper left thigh of the leg of 
the boy had been sliced as if cut by a bayonet or a sharp 
knife. 

"Q Did you see any evidence of decapitation? 

"A No, sir, 

"Q Did you find any of the survivors? 

"A At the scene there were no survivors but later 
investigation revealed that there were some survivors in the 
1st Portable Surgical Hospital which was located outside 
the town of Mabitac, Province of Laguna. 

**Q Can you tell me the names of the survivors, sex, 
nationality and approximate ages? 

"A furora Valencia, female, Filipino, 16 years old, 
and a native of Pingas, Laguna Bay, Luzon, P. I.; Mateo Ades, 
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male, Filipino, 70 years of age, and a native of Pingas, 
Laguna Bay, Luzon, P. I,} Patricio Adao (who, I learned 
later, died as a result of bayonet wounds), male, Filipino, 

9 years old, and a native of Pingas, Laguna Bay, Luzon, P.I. 

"Q Were you able to teke down the statements of the 
above-mentioned survivors? 

"A Yes. 

"Q When did the atrocities occur according to their 
statements? 

"A Approximately 7 April 1945, at about ten o'clock 
in the morning. 

"Q Did they state any reason why the Japanese com¬ 
mitted such atrocities? 

"A No. In fact, they said that there was no 
resistance offered by the civilians. They seemed to think 
that the Japanese were given orders to kill them. 

"Q Did these survivors witness the commission of the 
atrocities by the Japanese? 

"A From the affidavits taken from they, ry vit- 
nessed the Filipino civilians being bayoneted by the 
Japanese in isolated places so that the bodies the persons 
we found were scattered all around -he area. There was one 
affidavit taken from a boy, whose name I do not x’ecall, who 
said that although he did not see all of the victims being 
bayoneted by the Japanese, yet he could deduce uiU?ng 
from the moans and cries of the people that wev.- there, 

"Q Do you know the Japanese Unit that was respon¬ 
sible for these atrocities? 

"A Affidavits taken from the survive Indicated that 
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the commanding officer of the group was the former com¬ 
mander of the Japanese Army garrison in the town of Paete, 
Laguna. 

"Q Do you know what Japanese Units were in the town 
of Paete, Province of Laguna? 

"A Offhand I don't. 

"Q What Japanese Unit was in your sector at that 
particular time which was opposing your group? 

"A I don't recall, but I believe that can be checked 
with headquarters or somewhere. 

"Q Did you see any victims whose hands 'ere tied 
behind them? 

"A Yes, sir, there was one. 

"Q Do you know the name of the person whoso hands 
were tied behind him? 

"A I don't know but it can be found in the Atrocities 
Investigation Report I wrote on 11 April 19*5 which went 
directly through CIC channels. 

"Q Who was with you when these victims were dis¬ 
covered? 

"A T/5 John J. Jepson was with me. He was a member 
of the l6lst Signal Company attached o the 43r Division 

"Q Was there anyone else with you aside from T/5 

Jepson? 

"A Yes, a Filipino guerrilla by the nar.’ ; o.T .Felix 
Astronimo. He was one of the survivors of the "trocicies. 

"Q Do you know the present whereabouts of Felix 
Astronimo? 

"A He was working with the units of • Division 
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there. His family, wife and children, were victims of the 
said atrocities. I don't know his present address but I 
believe you can find him in the town of Paete, Laguna." 

GENERAL REYNOLDSs And the first question at the top 
of the next page. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: »Q What outfit or unit actually 
discovered these bodies? 

"A Company L of the 103rd Infantry Regiment. They 
were members of the security patrol. They left the base 
camp in the afternoon of 7 April 194-5* They brought dov/n 
the survivors I had just mentioned; namely, A^i‘va Valencia, 
Mateo fdes and Patricio Adao." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any specific points 
of the document to which the Defense wishes to invite our 
attention? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. The following parts of 
the document are objected to. Starting at the bottom of 
the first page, page No. 6 — I will withdraw thnt. Start¬ 
ing at the second page, page No. 7, the first for sentences, 
the questions and answers are objected to. Apparently we 
have here a statement relative to Darters taken -/rom other 
statements which are not here and wl.-.oh also d A. with nuch 
conjecture and now quoting from the second answer on the 
second pages "They seemed to think —" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will di'-errupt to 
say that that answer is stricken from the record. It is 
the final sentence in the second answer on the second page, 
which is numbered page 7. Proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: And the first questio :.,oi answer, sir, 
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"According to their statements." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Which question and answer will 
be allowed to remain for such probative value as it may be 
deemed to possess. 

CAPT/IN REEL: I presume that is true of the second 
question and answer with the exception of the last sentence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The third question and answer, we also 
object to that, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer will bo allowed to 
remain in the record for such probative value as it shall 
be deemed to possess. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The fourth question and answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The same ruling as was just given 
for the preceding question and answer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The remainder of the statement seems 
to be the identification of photographs which is not objected 
to except on page 9, the fourth page of the exhibit, the 
fifth answer on the page, relative to the picture marked 
Exhibit 9, wherein the answer, the last line states: "That 
is strong evidence of an act of cannibalism committed by 
the Japanese." There being no fouhdation for any such 
deduction as that stated in the statement, we object to 
that. Those are the last four words when it comes to the 
specific objection as to what we are objecting to. 

GENERAL R EYNOLDS: The statement will be permitted 
to remain in the record for such probative value as the 
Commission may decide. 

CAPTAIN REEL: There is one more question and answer 
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on the next page, page No. 10, the sixth question and the 
seventh answer on the page referring to a picture of Mateo 
Ades. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I do not intend to offer the 
picture of that survivor. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In othor words, the question and 
the answer under which it is based should be stricken from 
the record? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is right, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The sixth question and the seventh 
answer thereto appearing on the fifth page of the document, 
which is numbered page 10, is stricken from the record. 

Other than that the document is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

294- for identification was 
received in evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Sir, I heretofore had narked 
for identification Prosecution’s Exhibits 295 and 296 , which 
were the pictures referred to on the page rarked 8 of the 
statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Their acceptance as evidence is 

affirmed. 


(Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 295 
and 296 for identification 
were received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this with the next number, 

please. 

(Photograph identified as SV7PA- 
Sig C-45-13948 was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 297 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Sir, on the bottom of page 8 of 
the statement: 

"Q I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 5 
(also marked SV/PA-SigC-45-13948) . . .'' 

That picture I have marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 297. At this time I wish to 
offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection it is 
accepted in evidence. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 297 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this with the next number, 


please. 

(Photograph identified as SWPh- 

SigC-45-13953 was marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 298 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the first question at the top 
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of page 9 ’• 

•Q I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 6 'also 

marked SWPa-SigC-45-13953) ..." 

I have marked that picture for idenciii.cat.icr is 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 298 and I now offer it ”1 
dence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being nu objnction it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exb.ibio No. 298 
fo" identif 1 cation was re¬ 
ceived in evi<lenc 2 ,? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph identified, is SWPA- 
SigC-45-13950 was Barked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 299 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the fourth question and answer 
on page 9 of the statement: 

"I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 9 (also 
marked SWPA-SigC-45-13955) . . “ 

GENERAL REYNCLOJ? r ur 1 e being no it is 

accepted in evidence. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER-; I would like iso point out to the 
Court, sir, that this exhibit as routined in tv. picture 
does not have the number "13955" as marked In the state¬ 
ment. It is picture number 13950. 

GENETAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the state¬ 

ment. 

CAPTAIli WEBSTER: Mark this for identification, 

please. 

(Copy of photopiaph identified 
as SWPA-SigC-45-13955 was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 300 for 
identification.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS? The Commission wishes to reverse 
itself on this exhibit. In view of the fact that it is 
numbered "13950" whereas the statement to which it is re • 
lated refers to it as "13955", the Commission rejects the 
photograph; at least until it is accurately and clearly 
identified with that statement. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER* Sir, the same question and answer 
refers to Picture No. 13955 and at this time I have marked 
for purposes of Identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

300, which is marked SWPA-SigJ-<5-13955. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On the copies handed to the 
Commission the number cannot be read. Ha^e ;you a copy 
where it can be identified? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Yes, sir. 

( GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Pros?cution is asked to 

read the statement to which this photograph pertains. 

Read the statement to which this photograph is alleged to 
pertain. 

CAPTAIN 'TEBSTEh: 11 o I show you >i pi :c'Te which 
is marked Exhibit 9 (also marked SWPA-SigC*45-13955) and 
ask you if you can identify It, 

"A This is a photograph of a bop obruu four years 
old who was bayoneted several times and had the flesh of 
his left side cut off. Evidently it was severed by some 
sharp knife. He was found in the pineapple grove appro¬ 
ximately fifty feet froi; one of the huts. That is strong 
evidence of an act of cannibalism committed by the Japanese." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. \ 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 300 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this with the next number 

sir. 

(Photograph identified as SWPA- 
SigC-45-13952 wes marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 301 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN 'WEBSTER: Sir, the next question on page 9 
is: 

"I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 10 
(also marked SWPA-SigC-45-13952) and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

"A. This is a picture cf a man who was found with 
his hands tied together. Evidently he must have been tied 
before being bayoneted to death." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it 
is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 301 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidonee.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: J/iark this 302, please. 

(Photograph identified as 
SWPA-SigC-45-13956 was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 302 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the next question and answer: 

"Q I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 
11 (also marked SWPA-SigC-45-13956) and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

"A It is a picture of a victim that I saw whose 
hands and legs were tied with the rope around his neck. 

He was bayoneted several times." 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 300 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER* Mark this with the next number, 

sir. 

(Photograph identified as SWPA- 
SigC-45-13952 wps marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 301 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the next question on page 9 
is: 

"I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 10 
(also marked SWPA-SigC-45-13952) and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

"A. This is a picture cf a man who was found with 
his hands tied together. Evidently he must have been tied 
before being bayoneted to death." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it 
is accepted in evidence. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 301 
for identjfication was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: hark this 302, please. 

(Photograph identified as 
SV/PA-SigC-45-13956 was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 302 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Sir, the next question and answer: 

"Q I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 
11 (also marked SWPA-SigC-45-13956) and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

"A It is a picture of a victim that I saw whose 
hands and legs were tied with the rope around his neck. 

He was bayoneted several times." 
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I have marked that picture as Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 302 and now offer it in evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it 

is accepted in evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 302 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: The last question, sir, on page 
9: 

"I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 12 
(also marked SWP A -SigC-4!?-13946) and e.z'z you if you can 
identify it". 

Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph identified as 
SWPA-SigC*«45~13946 was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No, 303 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: "A It is a picture of a man 
that I saw who had been bayoneted several times, stripped 
to the waist and apparently was strangled by the rope which 
was tied around his neck.' ! 

I have had that picture marked as Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 303 for identification and now offer it in 
evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 303 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this for identification, 

please, 

(Photograph identified as SWPA- 
SigC-45-13958 was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 304 
for identification.) 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the second question and 
answer on page 10 of the statement: 

"I show you a picture which is marked Exhibit 14 
(also marked SWPA-SigC-45-13958) and ask you if you can 
identify it. 

"A It is the picture of a woman striving to pro¬ 
tect hor child. She had been bayoneted in the back several 
times. Underneath her body lies her child who had also 
been bayoneted to death," 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that was offered as Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 304. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 304 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that completes the evidence 
on that paragraph of the Bill of Particulars, 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the next 
items of the Bill of Particulars to be presented refer to 
conditions at the Los Banos Internment Camp and to the 
execution of one Patrick Held and ore George James Louis. 

They are found in Items Nos. 13, 69 *and 122 of the Bill of 
Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Was the final item 132 or 122? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: 122, sir. 

DANIEL ALBERT 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A Daniel Lewis Albert. 

Q How old are you, Mr. Albert? 

A 38 years. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 146 V Mapa, Manila, 

Q In January and February 1945 where were you? 

A I was interned in Los Banos Internment Camp until 

February 23, 1945. 

Q When had you been interned in that camp? 

A On May 14, 1943 . 

Q During the period from the 9th of October 1942 until 

the time of your re?.ease what were the conditions in that 
camp, first of all with reference to housing? 

A The housing was at most poor; definite firetraps, 

roofs of nipa shingles, v/hich is a native product, and 
walls of sawale, 

Q How large were the buildings? 

A 30 feet by 200. 

Q How many people v/ere living in each of those 

buildings? 

A Approximately 96 . 

Q Did you have some official capacity there? 

A I was monitor of Barracks 12. 

Q How many people were there in your barracks? 

A 100. 

Q What conditions were there with reference to sani¬ 

tation? 


A The sanitation conditions were most meager, if any¬ 

thing. 

Q Will you explain that more fully, please? 

A At the time we were transferred to Los Banos there 

were no facilities, toilets or drinking water; there were 
no disinfectants, and through our own efforts we were able 
to build septic tanks and install showers. At no time 
did we have disinfectants. 

Q And by that you mean at no time until the liberation? 

A That's right. 

CJ What about medical supplies? 

A Medical supplies were likewise very meager. 

Q Were there people who were affected with diseases? 

A A considerable number of people were affected by 

diseases as a result of no medicines. 

Q What types of disease were prevalent? 

A The cases that come to my mind particularly were 

diabetes, where no insulin was obtainable; none was fur¬ 
nished. Dysentery, which struck practically everyone in 
the camp at one time or another, was not treated in the 
manner in which it should have been; that is, by furnishing 
the proper medical supplies. 

Q What treatment, if any, was given? 

A Isolation we found was the best, that is, for dysen¬ 

tery. 

Q Was there a hospital in connection with the camp? 

A Yes. We had a hospital: one we called the "main' 1 

hospital and the other we called the "annex". 

Q Were there medical supplies furnished for those 
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hospitals? 

A To the smallest extent, yes; some that we received 

through the American Red Cross in about December '43, 

Q Did you ever receive any other medications through 

the American Red Cross? 

A We received in about the middle of 194- two cases 

which were transferred to us from the Santo Tomas Intern¬ 
ment Camp. 

Q Was there any other source of medication in the 

vicinity of the camp? 

A If there was we never utilized it or were never per¬ 

mitted to utilize it. There was a Japanese military hos¬ 
pital within about two or three miles of the camp, but we 
had no intercourse with that hospital whatsoever. 

Q V/e re any of the internees sent to that hospital for 
treatment? 

A None. 

Q During the period from October until the time of your 

liberation were there people who died in the camp as a result 
of disease? 

A Definitely. 

Q Do you recall about how many? 

A Well, I think in our cemetery we had 45 to 60 graves. 

Q Do you recall the names of any of those persons? 

A Yes. There was Reverend Magill; there was Captain 

Williams; there was a fellow by the name of Edwards; a 
fellow by the name of Moke; a fellow by the name of 
Fonger; a fellow by the name of Gewald. I could go on in¬ 
definitely. 
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Q Do you know the cause of the deaths of those people? 

A I would say as a layman that the deaths were caused 

as a result of not the right kind of medicines and malnu¬ 
trition, which contributed to general debility. 

Q Had they been ill for some time prior bo their death? 

A In some cases the malnutrition hit them rather sud¬ 

denly; in other cases they lingered for a considerable length 
of time. 

- Q Will you tell the Commission what conditions existed 

there with reference to food? 

A Well, I would say up until about October we had a 

minimum diet, that is, a diet, providing there weren’t other 
complications, that would enable one to live. 

Q And after that? 

A After that the food situation in camp became gra¬ 

dually v/orse until such time as it didn’t exist any longer. 

Q What sort of food were you given in the period from 

October on? 

A Principally rice, cracked corn, green vegetables, 

and some meat. 

Q How many meals a day were you fed? 

A From October on we got two meals a day until the 

8th of January, 1945 at which time we enjoyed a week of 
freedom and we fed ourselves three meals a day until the 
14th day of January. 

Q Will you describe what you mean by that "week of 

freedom"? 

A On the night of January 7th there was noticed to 

be a considerable amount of commotion in the Japanese 








quarters. It took us some time to figure out what was taking 
place. From observation it seemed pretty certain the Japa¬ 
nese were leaving uhe camp. And that proved to be true. 

They called the committee together, told them that 
they were turning the camp over to them as a committee. And 
the Japanese departed early in the morning of January 8, 

1945. 

Q What did you and the other internees do at that time? 

A Well, it was an occasion for great hilarity, 

Q Yes. And what happened after that? 

A Our first word was that v/e would have breakfast, and 

our breakfast was quite good. 

Q Did you stay there? 

A Absolutely. 

Q Why? 

A V/e felt that the camp — I should say that I 

stayed there because of the decision reached by our com¬ 
mittee wherein they felt that our camp was known, the loca¬ 
tion of it was knovm to forces of both sides: Japanese and 
the Americans. 

Q V/e re there American troops in the vicinity at the 

time? 

A We have no way of knowing other than the fact that 

the shelling that we did hear and the planes that passed in 
the vicinity of the camp seemed to come from the southwest. 

So v/e felt that there must be some activity off in that 
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Q And why, then, did you decide to stay there? 

A We thought that the forcos must know the location of 
the canp; thought that they were aware of the locality in 
which the canp was situated, and that if we left the canp 
we were liable to encounter a considerable anount of dif¬ 
ficulty, and perhaps a great nany people would unneces¬ 
sarily lose their lives. 

Q So you remained there, is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q 1/hat conditions existed during that period, with 
reference to food, as compared with the period preceding? 

A Well, one great difference, and that is we had 
everything that we could eat. We immediately went on to 
the three-neal-a-day basis, and we maintained that up until 
dinner time of December 13th. 

Q What happened on January 13th? 

A That was the last meal, and during that night, the 
night of the 13th and the morning of the 14th, the Japan¬ 
ese returned to the canp. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you speaking of January now? 
THE WITNESS: January of ’4J. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I understood you to say December 
in a recent answer. 

V/ill the reporter read back the last two questions 
and answers? 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"Q What conditions existed during that period, 
with reference to food, as compared with the period 
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preceding? 

"A Well, one great difference, and that is 
v/e had everything that v/e could eat. V/e im¬ 
mediately v/ent on to the three-meal-a-day basis, 
and we maintained that up until dinner time of 
December 13th. 

"Q What happened on January 13th?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Stop right there. 

THE WITNESS: It should be "January 13th." 

Q (By Captain Calyor) Had there been any statement 
made to you by the Japanese prior to their leaving, with 
reference to the availability of food in the area? 

A Yes. The Japanese continually maintained that the 
en:ire world was suffering from privations and lack of 
food, and in that way they attempted to convince us that 
no food was available; that, in short, they were doing the 
best they could by us. 

Q Eut you were able to get it after they left? 

A When they left the camp, everyone in the camp had 

all they could oat all the time. 

Q How did that v/eek of adequate food supply affect 
you, personally? 

A I personally put on ten pounds. 

Q In that one week? 

A In that one v/eek. 

Q Nov/, going back to the earlier period, prior to the 
time that the Japanese left, what was the ration per day 
that you were given? 

A Just prior to the departure of the Japanese v/e were 







on approximately 250 grams of rice a day. 

Q Did you receive that much? 

A In no case did we. Reports show that the actual food 
received was much below 250 , perhaps as low as 150 . 

Q Were there days on which you had only one r.cal? 

A There were days when we had only one meax, and they 

were in January and February of '45. 

Q Was there some sort of canteen system set up in the 
camp? 

A Yes, we organized a car.toen to supply items that 
would supplement diet and daily necessities. 

Q Were you connected with that canteen? 

A I was a member of the board of directors of the can¬ 
teen. 

Q Will you explain how it operated? 

A We were all given tickets and v/ere permitted to 
shop on days by those numbers. That is, one to five 
hundred shopped on Monday, and again cn a Thursday. 

Five hundred one to some other figure had othe T * shopping 
days. 

Q Well, what was provided for sale in the canteen? 

A The general run of local native produce, vsgatables, 
fruits, duck eggs, occasionally chicken eggs, some soap, 
thread, needles, some drugs; the general run. of things 
that v/ere v/hat v/e considered basic necessities. 

Q Now, v/ith reference to the food items particularly, 
how were they obtained? 

A They were purchased at the gate. 

Q By whom? 
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A By the Japanese, with money supplied by the camp. 

Vie had our own operating capital, which we borrowed from 
among the internees. 

Q Was there any control exercised by the Japanese over 
the items which could be provided for the canteen? 

A Everything that was permitted in the camp came in at 
the discretion of the Japanese. 

Q Y/as there ever a time when they refused to allow 
things to come in? 

A They definitely refused to allow everything that came 
to the gate to come in. It seemed to be a question of 
their mood. Some days everything came in that came to 
the gate; other days nothing was admitted, was turned 
back. 

Q Nov/, I understand that you had a garden there, is 
that correct? 

A Yes, we did. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about that? 

A Y/ell, when we arrived at Los Banos the idea was that 

we were to establish gardens and become as self-sufficient 
as possible, and up until about August of 1944 we had 
gradually increased the area and permitted gardens to the 
extent of about ten acres. Along about August or September 
the Japanese moved us out of the area, that is, one of the 
areas, and forbade us to go back into it, and that de¬ 
crease in garden space was from something over ten acres 
to something just over four. 

Q How much garden space did you have then from the 
period of October on? 
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A Not over four and one-half acres. 

Q Y/ere you able to grow anything in that area? 

A Yes, but with the lack of insecticides and the lack 

of fertilizer, and the lack of water, and the looting by 
people other than ourselves — 

Q Whom do you mean v/hen you ary people oiks:? uhan your¬ 
selves? 

A The Japanese guards made themselves at home in the 
gardens. 

Q No\7, did there come a time v/hen nr food at all v/as 
provided by the Japanese? 

A As near as I can recall, about the middle of February, 
1945, we received our last ration, which was whac we 
called "Palay," v/e called it palay, and it was unhulled 
rice. 

Q What did you do with that? 

A It was to last us until the next ration came into 
the camp, and we were told that '”oWlj be v/i ohin chc next 
three days, and v/c were told v;e had approximately 150 
grams per meal, I think it was. We had no equipment. We 
had to put it through different process**?*, and v/e took 
it in the kitchen to see if we could put it through a 
grinder and grind it fine enough so the bull of the rice 
v/ould not be too harsh on the system, and that proved to 
be a failure. So v/e distributed ehe rice among the in¬ 
ternees, every person getting 500 gram3 for an adult, or 
half of that for children under ten. Y/e tried to roll 
the stuff under bottles and put it betv/een two boards, 
and some people v/ent so far as to try to pick the hull 








of the rice out v/ith their fingers. 

In hulling rice if you get a recovery of more than 
60 percent by weight you are doing well. 

Q Was that the only food that you had at that time? 

A That was the only food that the Japanese made avail¬ 

able or permitted to come into camp. 

Q Did you receive any other food from the Japanese 
after that? 

A No. On the night of February 23rd they took 17 of 
us out of the camp and had us bring in 34 bags of palay, 
and we were rescued the next day and didn’t need them. 

Q So from the period beginning on the 16th of February 
until the 23rd of February how much food per person were 
you given? 

A Well, 500 grams — seven days is a pretty good aver¬ 
age, and that is in palay. 

Q And that was the only food you had at that time? 

A That was the only food, yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the Defense continues, let 
us have more information about this gardon. You stated it 
was ten acres, and subsequently reduced to something over 
four acres? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS' Were these five and a fraction 
acres that remained or that were taken away, were they 
planted? 

THE WITNESS: They were planted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you know what use v/as made of 
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the products of the garden after it was taken away from 
you? 

THE WITNESS; No, we didn’t see on that side of the 
fence after that. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If I may clarify that a bit more. 

May I ask one more question? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Yes. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) ’//here was that garden, or that 
section of the garden of which you were deprived, with 
reference to your location? 

A Well, it was really the north end of the camp follow¬ 
ing the road that ran to the gymnasium which housed the 
most of the internees. 

Q Were you allowed in that area after you were trans¬ 
ferred? 

A That was out of bounds, and we couldn't even go up 
to the cemetery, which was also in that area. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) This garden space was cut in 

,-ugust of 194-4, just about August, was it? 

A Yes, about August. 

Q '..as that about the same time that the food situation 

was deteriorating generally? 

A Definitely. 

Q So that you did not mean to give the impression 
that starting in October things had begun to deteriorate* 
they had been deteriorating before then? 

A You must realize that there was at no time in the 
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camp a condition that could be called good. 

Q All right. Nov;, you are not a physician, are you? 

A No. 

Q Your diagnosis as to the diseases and causes of 
death, and so forth, is not your own personal diagnosis, 
is it? 

A Well, you cannot lock people up without them learn¬ 
ing a lot about self-preservation. 

You might just answer the question. Was that your 
own diagnosis, or did you get that from someone else? 

A I was well acquainted with the entire medical staff. 
In fact, I worked at tho hospital. 

Q On the 7th day of January, when the Japanese left 
camp, were you present at any meeting with the Japanese 
officials of the camp v/hen they announced that they were 
leaving? 

A No, I was not. 

Q You were not on the committee that ret with them? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know if there was such a meeting? 

A There was a meeting, yes. 

Q Can you toll us whether or not anything v/as stated 
at that meeting relative to the food supply that would 
be left to the internees? 

A No. 

Q Did you hear that the Japanese stated at that meet¬ 
ing that they were leaving a certain quantity of food to 
last until the expected liberation? 

A I don't understand that; I don't believe they put 
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it that way. 

Q Do you know how they did put it? 

A They abandoned what food happened to be in the camp 
at the time. 

Q They said whatever food was left in the camp would 
be left to the internees to last them until the liberation, 
is that it? 

A The Japanese were withdrawing from the camp, and we 
vere on our own. 

Q And this food that you then got, which is as you 
stated, which gave you three meals a day, was food that 
you found? 

A We found the food, secured the food from friends on 
the outside of oanp, too, 

Q Did you consume the food that was abandoned in the 
compound? 

A Partially. 

Q At the end of the week you still had some of that 
food left that was abandoned in the compound? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you there when the Americons came in? 

A I was, yes. 

Q Was there any attempt to prevent your delivery to 

the American forces? 

A There was a good deal of firing. 

Q There was firing betvreen the two sides. Was there 

an attempt made to prevent your delivery to the /unerican 
forces? 

A I wasn't up there and I wouldn't know. 
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CAPTAIN REEL’, That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will pause at this point and 
ask the Prosecution when you would finish the presentation 
of your case at the rate of progress that we have made to¬ 
day. 

MAJOR ICERR: I think, sir, at this rate we can finish 
the last session on Friday. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are we on schedule for today, 
according to your plan? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are we ahead or behind schedule? 

MAJOR KERR: We are behind, sir, approximately two 
cases, but I have anticipated that and made arrangements 
to make it up. We have a short schedule on Thursday, and 
I had hoped, frankly, to be able to complete our testimony 
on Thursday, but at this rate I figure we will complete it 
on Friday. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission would like to ob¬ 
serve that the rate of progress this afternoon was very 
satisfactory, conducted very, very smoothly, and we wish 
to commend both the Prosecution and the Defense accordingly. 

We will recess until 8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 12 November 1945* the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 13 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Paul Hennesen. 

^ PAUL HENNESEN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer' Will you state your name, please? 

A Paul Hennesen. 

Q How old are you, Mr. Hennesen? 

A 42 years• 

Q What is your nationality? 

A /'jnerican. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 21 Sierra Madre, Quezon City. 

Q V/ere you confined in Los Banos Internment Camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 From what date until what date? 

A From May 14, 1943 to February 23, 194?. 

Q D\iring the period beginning in October, 1944 will 

you tell the Commission what food you received? 

A From October, or in October, 1944 we received or 

were supposed to receive 225 grams of rice or corn, 

Q Per day? 

A Per day, per person. 
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Q What did you receive? 

A Well, our committee believed that we did receive the 

first ration, but after we weighed it out we found that the 
six days' ration only lasted four days. When we received 
the second ration we weighed the sacks and found out a de¬ 
ficiency of from 20 to 40 pounds per sack. Our committee 
complained to the Japanese authorities and the commandant 
said he would check up by the next ration and reimburse us 
for the deficiency. But he never did. 

Q Who was the commandant of that camp? 

A Lt. Col. Iwanaka. 

Q Do you know the names of any other Japanese who were 

in control there? 
t Sgt. Major Konichi, 

Q In November, 1944 was the ration cut? 

A In November the ration was cut from 225 grams to 175 

grams. 

Q And subsequently was it again cut? 

A We received 175 grams until about the early part of 

January and then for several days we didn't get anything 
and then again v;e had one or two meals just like the 
Japanese felt v/hat they were going to give us. 

Q What food were you receiving in February, 1945? 

A We received in February '45 — We received about 

food to average not more than 125 grams a day. 

Q What was the last date that you received any food 

from the Japanese? 

A The last palatable food v/e received on the 15th of 

February and on the 16th of February we received a can of 
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supposedly 500 grams of palay. 

Q What Is that? 

A It is what you feed the chickens: unhulled rice. 

Q How long was that supposed to last? 

A That was supposed to last us for four days or other¬ 

wise until February 20th, but when the 20th came the Japa¬ 
nese made a statement that they did not have any additional 
food, and on the evening of the 22nd, on George Washington's 
Birthday, 17 men were sent out to get 30 or 40 sacks of 
additional palay, which was never distributed to us — to 
the internees. 

Q 7/hen were you liberated? 

A February 23rd. 

Q During this period from October '44 until February 

•45 how many people were interned in that camp? 

A Well, the last roll call we had was 2,243. 

Q When was that? 

A That was in January — in February. 

Q Did you have a garden at that camp? 

A We had a garden in Los Banos, We started our own 

garden as soon as we came there and altogether we had about 
ten acres, and in, I think, September or October the Japa¬ 
nese decided that they needed half the camp for military 
purposes, and half of this camp included about six acres 
of our garden which was just ripe for harvesting, V/e 
never got the harvest of the garden. 

Q And was that thereafter placed out of bounds to the 

internees? 

A Yes, sir. A sawale fence was put around there. 
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Q Did you have any other source of food? 

A Well, sir, we had. In, I believe it was, June or July 

we bought from canteen money, or, I should say, from canteen 
surplus money, one hundred small pigs on the strength of the 
Japanese promise that they would give us food for those 
pigs. Well, sir, I was construction man at the camp and 
I constructed the pigpens and the housing for the people to 
watch the pigs. And 32 of those pigs died and later it was 
so bad that we couldn't have any more food, the committee 
decided to kill the pigs as intelligently and as economi¬ 
cally as possible as we could. 

Q As to those 32 that you said died, do you know why 

they died? 

A Well, I guess they died of starvation. We didn't 

have any food. 

Q Did there come a time when you had occasion to weigh 

the pigs that you still had? 

A Carl Warner, who was in charge of the pigpen, and 

Ralph Custo, who was a civilian employee of Nichols Field, 
and myself — we weighed twenty pigs one week during 
November, I think, and the following week we weighed 
those pigs again and they lost an average of 400 pounds in 
about one week. 

Q What did you do with those that were left? 

A We killed them, I think three or four per week, 

and the heaviest we had left was 21 kilos. 

Q About how much meat did they provide for the people 

interned in the camp? 

A Well, sir, if you multiply 21 x 3 or 4 you got about 









85 kilos for 2,200 people. 

Q V/as that the only meat that you had? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about the housing con¬ 

ditions there? 

A The barracks were built by Filipino laborers. The 

stumps were 4x2 and the whole thing was 2x6. Our com¬ 
mittee, or, I should say, our chairman, Mr. Calhoun,of our 
committee, complained of the insecurity of the barracks. 
But the Japs knew. They told him that they knew that the 
barracks were sufficient and strong enough to hold us, al¬ 
though on August 26, 1943 we had a small typhoon and seven 
of the barracks collapsed. 

Q Hov; many people were quartered in each of these 

buildings? 

A An average of about between 102 and 108. 

Q What sanitary facilities were provided? 

A According to the Japanese contractor, he told our 

committee that it was out of his power to build sanitary 
toilets. The only thing we had in the barracks when we 
moved into the barracks v/as one tap for a hundred people, 
and we had those, as we call, Philippine "midden sheds", 
with buckets underneath. 

Our committee refused to move in under such con¬ 
ditions and the Japanese commandant told us "All right. 

You build your own toilets", which we did. 

Q Getting back to the food situation for a moment, 

was there a time when the Japanese attempted to sell 
things to the internees? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell about that, please? 

A They started late in December around Christmas time. 

The Japanese — 

Q Of what year? 

A 19 A *. The Japanese soldiers came around to the 

barracks bartering for wrist watches, diamond bracelets, 
pearls; anything they could get a hold of. 

Q And what did they offer in return for those articles? 

A Rice, mongo beans, and sugar. If I may be so bold, 

this wristwatch here (indicating), Lieutenant Ito of the 
camp offered me five kilos of sugar and five kilos of mongo 
beans for it. 

Q Had there been any statement by the Japanese about 

that time with reference to the food supplies available in 
the vicinity 0 

A There had. Yes, sir. 

Q What did they say? 

A According to the bulletin which was given us by our 

committee, it read "The world is short on food. The 
American Army is starving in the Pacific. The British and 
the English are starving in Australia. Even the Japanese 
Imperial Army hasn't got enough food". 

Q And yot about the same time they were offering to 

sell food 0 

A Yes, sir. We paid — I remember my wife was 

sick and I paid 36 Filipino pesos, 18 dollars, for one 
cocoanut. 

Q Did you ever see a man at the Los Banos camp by 
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the name of General Ko? 

A Yes, sir, 

q When 0 

A He was there twice: once late in '44 and once early 

in January, 1945* 

Q V/hat happened when he was there? 

A We were advised by the commandant that General Ko 

would inspect the camp, and our committee prepared a com¬ 
plaint about the inadequacy of food, sanitation and general 
living conditions. And I saw our committee personally 
lined up in front of the commandant's office, and when General 
Ko came out with two trucks of, I would call them, "pro¬ 
tectors" he refused even to say "Hello!" to our committee. 
Everything v/as going to the Japanese, 

Later I asked Calhoun, our chairman, — I asked 
"How did you make out?" He said "We never had a chance to 
talk to Ko" — to General Ko, 

Q Was there any change in the camp conditions after 

that? 

A The food got consistently worse, or less, I should 

say, 

r* 

Q Do you remember an incident that occurred in the 

camp on the 20th of January, 1945? 

A Yes, sir; I do, 

Q Will you tell the Commission about that incident? 

A I v/as in front of the hospital — the camp hospital — 

which is facing the main road and I saw a commotion going 
on in the north end of the camp. My wife was at the time 
working at the north end of the camp in the garden, I got 
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kind of worried and I ran over there. Then all of a sudden 
I saw Japanese coming down the field • Two of them had 
wooden guns which they used for exercising. Then they 
called the guard and they blocked the road, so I could 
not get to my wife. But I ran around the back of the 
hospital and looked right into the gulley, and I saw one 
of the internees sliding down the gulley facing the camp. 
When I just looked at them a shot was fired and a man fell 
face down into the gulley, 

Q Hio was that man? 

A Howard Held, 

Q Was he also known as "Pat" Held 0 

A Yes, sir. We knew him as "Pat" Held, 

Q All right. Will you tell what happened after that? 

A After the body was laying still, the Japanese opened 

fire from the gymnasium, which is facing the gulley, and 
fired five more shots at "Pat" Held. After this Konichi, 
the Sgt. Major, and some of the Japanese went down there 
and Konichi came back and told our chairman, Mr, Heichert, 
and Father McCarthy, a Catholic priest, and two more in¬ 
ternees to get a stretcher and get "Pat" Held into the 
camp. 

They went out, got "Pat" Held, brought him to the 
hospital, and I was just coming back from the back of the 
hospital and I saw the face of "Pat" Held. The blanket 
had slipped a little off and I could see his face and his 
beard. 

Q There is no question about the identity of that 
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A No, sir. 

Q Which way was he proceeding at the time of the shot? 

A When I saw him he was sliding down the gulley and 

the only way you can slide down this gulley is facing the 
camp. 

Q Do you mean to say that he was coming back to the 

camp? 

A He tried to come back into the camp. Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the purpose for which he had been out? 

A Well, after he was found there was a native bag was 

found with some greens in it and two cocoanuts. The man 
was apparently out there to get some food somewheres. 

Q Had that been a common practice? 

A No, it had not. But, you see, when the Japs went 

away on January 6th, or, I should say, the night of January 
6th, they turned the camp over to our committee and we felt 
that we are no longer responsible to the Japanese. 

Q When the Japanese left on this occasion of which you 

speak, was there any food left in the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What became of it? 

A Well, our committee told us "Since the Japanese have 

abandoned camp we feel that it is our right and privilege 
to take that food, what is left by the Japanese in their 
bodega. 

Q And was some of it taken by the internees? 

A That I do not know, sir. It was all taken. It was 

turned over to the kitchen. 

Q Do you know whether there was any of it still there 
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when the Japanese returned? 

A There was some pigs left, but not all of them. When 

the Japanese returned on February 13th they started — 

Q Just a minute, please. Is that January or February? 

A February 13th. 

Q Y/hen they came back? 

A January 13th, I should say. January 13th. 

Q Yes. What happened then? 

A They came back about 2:0^ o'clock in the morning 

and the first thing they did, go in the kitchen and lock 
the bodega. Then they proceeded systematically the fol¬ 
lowing day and the days after to keep on searching for 
lost property. They insisted that we v/cre responsible 
for property left by them, although it was all abandoned 
and it was just one big mess layjng there. I admit that 
some internees took some stuff, but since they had abandoned 
it they might as well hove taken it. 

Q All right. After the Japanese returned was there 

an occasion when they demanded that food be returned to the 
bodega? 

A Yes, sir; there was. 

Q Will you explain that‘s 

A Our committee felt that we should have some additional 

food and they started to distribute five kilos of rice per 
person to each internee. Konichi got hold of this infor¬ 
mation and insisted that all the rice taken from the Japa¬ 
nese bodega be returned. And he made Frank Bennett, our 
kitchen director, personally responsible and threatened to 
shoot him if the rice was not returned the same day. We 









of course returned all the rice that day. 

Q Mr. Hennesen, do you also recall an incident that 

happened on the 28th of January, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir; I do, 

Q Will you explain that incident? 

A It was about 7:00 o'clock in the morning on February 

twentieth — January 28th. I was just ready to start my 
fire, and looking up the road I saw two Japanese soldiers 
standing in Barracks 12. I thought it was kind of funny, 
with guns pointed. And just when I was looking one soldier 
fired a shot and I saw a man, who was too far distant, falling 
down between the two fences. We had fences thore — barbed 
wire fences about eight feet apart. 

Q Do you know who that man was? 

A The man was George Lewis. 

Q What happened to him? 

A I tried to get over the main road to see what really 

happened, but the Japanese blocked the main road. So I 
ran away around their own barracks in the back and I saw 
two soldiers dragging George Lev/is to the inside fence of 
the camp and placing him on a board about eight feet — 

12 x 8 feet, 1x8 feet. Then they called two more Japa¬ 
nese from the guard house and they dragged George Lewis to 
the guard house on the southeast corner of the camp. 

Q Just a minute, please. Do you know where he was 

shot that first time? 

A He was shot in the shoulder. 

Q And as he was carried from the spot where he was 

shot to this place near the guardhouse did you see him? 
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A Yes, sir; I did. 

Q Do you know whether he was alive? 

A He must have been alive because he tried to raise his 

right arm and tried to put it over his abdomen. 

Q You saw that? 

A Yes, sir; I did. 

Q What happened after he was token to the guardhouse? 

A Our committee started immediately a protest of such 

brutal shooting and trjed to get medical and church aid to 
the man. The commandant refused both of them. And later 
on I read the statement later on that, No matter how lightly 
the man had been wounded, he would have to kill him anyhow 
since he had "orders to do so from the Imperial headquarters 
of Manila". 

ty Where did you read that statement? 

A On the bulletin board in Barracks 15. 

Q Did you see any Japanese in the vicinity of Lewis at 

the time he was lying near the guardhouse? 

A There were seven Japanese soldiers right in front of 

Lewis. 

Q And who else? 

A Lator on, after our committee argued with them, 

Konichi and the commandant came also over there. 

Q What happened at that time? 

A Konichi was talking to the commandant in Japanese, 

which I could not understand, and then he called Japanese 
soldiers to attention, lined them up — seven of them — 
and then he pulled out h<s own pistol. I remember the 
pistol very well. It was a pearl-handled white pistol. 
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He gave it to one of the soldiers, the second from the right. 
He stepped forward, put the pistol right against Lewis' head 
and pulled the trigger. 

Q Was Lewis alive at the time that shot was fired? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where wore you standing? 

A I sneaked out through the church, which is the last 

barrack in the camp, and wo could see from the church window 
over the fence into the guardhouse. 

Q Did you actually see what happened at that time? 

A Yes, sir; I did. 

Q What happened to Lewis*’ 

A We buried him the following morning. 

Q Going back to the incident with relation to "Pat" 

Held, were you present when he was buriod? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was that? 

A That was on January 21st. 

Q The day following the shooting? 

A That's right. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, can you tell us the ration 

of food that you had in September 1944? 

A We had about 250 grams of rice or corn and greens 

included. 

Q And was that, the actual amount that you received in 

September 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Nov;, I think you told us about November but not about 

October. What was the ration in October, 1944? 

A They started to cut down the rations in October of 

*44. 

Q Well, what was the ration? 

A Well, sometimes we had 200 grams, sometimes we had 

190 grams. It was never a definite amount. The best 
thing I can explain it was that we had a small billet can 
that are supposed to have 100 grams of rice which we had 
twice a day. 

Q This palay that you told us about, that is unpolished 

rice? 

A No, sir. It is unhulled rice. 

Q Unhulled rice? 

A That's right, 

Q And that is a food that is used here in the Philippine 

Islands considerably? 

A Yes, sir — but not for human consumption. 

Q You mean human beings in the Philippine Islands do 

not eat palay? 

A No, sir. They couldn't. 

Q You are sure of that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. Now, relative to these pigs about which 

you told — Incidentally, Mr. Hennescn, are you a veter¬ 
inary? 

A No, sir; I am not. 

Q And are you a physician? 

A No, sir. I am a mechanical engineer. 
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Q You are a mechanical engineer*. So that when you 

told us that (and I am now quoting) "I guess the pigs died 
of starvation", that "guess" is not based on any scientific 
personal knowledge that you have? 

A Well, since I was the one feeding the pigs I know 

we didn't have any chow for them. 

Q You didn't have any what? 

A We didn't have any food for them. 

Q You fed the pigs? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you feed them? 

A Well, when we got the pigs we fed them the leftovers 

of com and rice and some potato peelings and greens; what¬ 
ever we could get. 

Q Yes? 

A And at one time we thought the Japanese were sincere 

in helping us feeding those pigs. 

Q No. The question was, What did you feed the pigs? 

Nov/, you have told us some of the things. Was there any¬ 
thing else you fed the pigs? 

A Well, we fed them potato peelings, camote food, 

concong, leftovers from the kitchen. That is about all. 

Q So that they were fed on leftovers from the kitchen? 

A That's right. 

Q And if there were no leftovers from the kitchen I 

suppose there v/ould be nothing left to feed the pigs? 

A No, sir. 

Q All right. Did you get money from the camp autho¬ 

rities? 
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A Yes, sir; we did, 

Q Hov; much money did you get from the camp authorities? 

A We got 50 pesos of "Mickey Mouse" money a month, 

Q 50 per month? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that was all through the internment? 

A No, sir. That started in — That started in 

July or June 1944. 

Q And continued until the end? 

A And continued until December. 

Q December of ’44? 

A That's right, 

Q Now, I think you told about moving into the barracks 

and building your own toilets, When was that done? 

A In 1943. 

Q That was considerably before the period covered by 

this case? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, when General Ko came to the camp, which you 

described, — Do you know General Ko? 

A Yes, sir; I do. 

Q I think you said that a Mr. Calhoun told you that 

he never had a chance to talk to General Ko. 

A That's right. 

Q Do you know whether he gave the complaint that was 

prepared to anyone else? 

A Pardon, sir? 

Q Do you know whether or not he gave the complaint 

that was prepared by the Committee to anyone other than 
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General Ko? 

A No, sir; I do not, 

q You didn't ask him about that? 

A No, sir, 

Q Now, this case of Held, you said that Held was fired 

at while he was "sliding down the gulley". 

A That's right, 

q Was that gulley outside of the camp enclosure? 

A It was outside of the camp enclosure, sir, 

Q And, as I understand it, you had two sets of fences 

around this camp? 

A That's right, 

Q And this gulley was outside both of them? 

A That's right, 

Q And he had with him a bag with sone food in it; is 

that correct? 

A That's right, 

Q Prior to the 7th of January had anyone gone out of 

that enclosure without permission of the Japanese? 

A To the best of my knowledge, I don't think so, sir, 

Q Arai the Japanese came back to the camp on about the 

14th of January? 

A 13th of January, 

Q 17th of January? 

A 13th of January, 

Q 13th of January? 

A That's right, 

q This happened on what day? The 20th of January? 

A That's right. 










Q Now, when the Japanese left on the 7th of January 

they left some food in the bodega? 
t That's right. 

Q When the Japs returned there was still some food 

left in the bodega; is that right? 

A I should say that there was some livestock left, 

sir, 

Q Pigs? 

A Pigs. That's all. Belonging to the Japanese. 

Q Pigs belonging to the Japanese? 

A That's right. 

Q Any other food at all left? 

A Not that I know of, sir. 

Q But the various internees had rice that had been 

taken from the bodega? 

A Pardon? 

Q The various internees personally had rice that had 

been taken from the bodega; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that was the rice given back when the Japanese- 

demanded it? 

A That's right. 

Q So that when the Japs came back after the 13th of 

January there were still left pigs in the bodega and the 
rice in the hands of the internees; is that correct? 

A No, sir; not after the Japs came back. 

Q But before they had returned on the 13th of January? 

A That's right. 

Q 0. K. On the 28th of January, this matter of George 
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Lewis: Whore was he when you first saw him shot by one 

soldier? 


A He was between the two wire fences, sir. 

Q In other words, he was outside of the first fence 

but had not yet gotten outside of the second? 

A That's right. 

Q Do you know what he was doing? 

A No, sir; I do not. May I correct this question , 

sir. There was a fence, they called, of "camino" weeds. 

It was all grown along the fence. And our Professor 
Kearns, who is the professor at the university there, — 
he told us that these weeds are edible, and I myself 
sneaked on to the fence -- never through the fence -- 
and got some of these weed3. Now, I don't know whe¬ 
ther Lewis had the same intention. 

Q You were able to get the weeds without going outside 

the fence? 

A At the time, yes. But later on every internee wanted 

some of them and we had to reach quite into the fence to get 
some of them. 

q Was it the habit of the internees to got outside of 
the inside fence? 

A No, sir. 

Q I think you said you saw some sort of an order on a 

bulletin board. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you see that order* 

A After Lewis was executed, 

Q What day? 
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A I think it was the day after* 

Q The 29th of January* 5 

A The 29th of January. 

Q And will you tell us as near as you can recollect 

exactly what that order said? 

A As near as I can recollect it says in the first para¬ 

graph the complaint — It stated in the first paragraph 
the complaint of our committee to the Japanese. In fact, 
they called this a "brutal and savage murder which should 
never have been done in any civilized country". Later on 
we got the answer from the commandant in which he says that 
it was out of his power to save George Lewis, 

Q Let's get this straight now. Is this on the order 

that you saw posted? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 And this is all in the first paragraph? 

A No, sir, I said the first paragraph was our complaint 

to the commandant. 

Q All right. Now, what is the second paragraph? 

A I wouldn't say for sure that it was the second or 

third paragraph, but the answer of the commandant I read 
definitely and it said, amongst others, that it was out of 
his power to save George Lewis since he had "orders from 
the Imperial headquarters of Manila" to kill anyone attemp¬ 
ting or escaping from the camp. 

Q "To kill anyone attempting to escape from the camp"; 

is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q As near as you can recollect, that was the language 










used? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you are sure that the order said that the orders 

came from ''the Imperial headquarters in Manila"? 

A Definitely, sir. 

Q Did it say the "prison headquarters in Manila"? 

A No, sir. 

Q Or the "commissary headquarters in Manila"? 

A No, sir. 

Q And you are sure it said the "Imperial headquarters 

in Manila"? 

A That's right. 

Q And you are as sure of that as you aro of everything 

you have told us about this order? 

A That‘s right. 

Q And is it fair to say that this paper that you have 

called an "order" was a statement from the commandant of 

the Los Banos camp? 

A It was a statement from the commandant of the Los 

Banos camp put out by our committee, 

Q Put out by your committee? 

A That's right. 

Q In other words, the thing was written by your com¬ 

mittee? 

A That's right. 

Q Who signed it? 

A Our chairman, Mr. Heichert. 

0 Mr. who? 

A Heichert; H-e-i-c-h-e-r-t, 








Q It wasn't signed by anybody connected with the Los 

Banos camp? 

A I don't recall, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. Hennesen, with relation to 

George Lewis, do you know which way he was proceeding at 
the time he was shot? 

A He was shot through his chest, which means he had to 

face the Japanese inside the camp. He was trying to come 
into the camp. Otherwise he would have been shot through 
the back. 

Q Do you know whether at any time immediately before 

or following that shooting George Lewis was given a trial? 

A I do not know, sir. The only thing I saw was that 

George Lewis was laying from the time he was dragged to 
the guardhouse — he was laying on the bench of the 
guardhouse until he was killed. 

Q He lay there all that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Any other questions? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) You weren't with him all the time 

between the time he was shot first and the time he was killed, 
were you? 

A I was not with him but I was within seeing distance 

of him, sir. 

Q Were you watching him all that time? 









Q How much time elapsed? 

A About three-quarters of an hour, sir. 

Q You watched every minute of that time? 

A Yes, sir. We couldn't get out because the Japanese 

were petroling the road. 

Q You don't know whether he had a trial or not? 

A No, sir. 

Q When you say he was coming back to the camp you 

base that entirely on the fact that he was shot through 
the chest? 

A He was facing the camp, sir. 

Q Didn't you tell us before on your first examination 

that you didn't see where he was going when he was shot? 

A I said in my examination that he was between the two 

fences. 

Q Did you see him walking back towards the camp when 

he was shot? 

A There was only eight feet between us. When the 

shot was fired he was coming to the second or inside fence. 

Q And you base that on the fact that he was shot through 

the chest’ 

A That's all. Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, Mr. Hennesen, That's all. 

(Y’itness excused) 







CAPTAIN CALYER: We will call Mr. DeWitt. 

CLYDE A. DEWITT 

cabled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A Clyde A. DeWitt. 

Q How old are you, Mr. DeWitt? 

A 66 years• 

Q What is your nationality? 

A American. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am a lawyer. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. DeWitt? 

A Manila. 

Q V/ere you confined in the Los Banos internment camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During what period? 

A From the 14th of October, 1944, until the 23rd of 
February, 194-5. 

Q During a part of that period were you a member of 
the camp committee? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During what period were you a member of that com¬ 
mittee? 

A I don’t remember the date; frora January, however, 
until the liberation of the camp. From sometime in 
January until the liberation of the camp. 










Q Do you recall the time in January of 194-5, when 
the Japanese left the camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether any food was left in the camp 
at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there anything said by the Japanese to the camp 
committee with reference to that food? 

A I do not know, 

Q Was there a meeting between the Japanese and cer¬ 
tain members of the committee prior to the Japanese 
leaving? 

A So I understand. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me, sir, but for the purpose 
of clarifying this could we have the Prosecution establish 
whether the witness was on the camp committee on the 7th 
of January? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were you a member of the 

committee at that time, sir? 

A It seems to me that I was; I am not sure. 

Q Whether you were a member of the committee or not, 

as I understand it, you v/ere not present at the meeting? 

A That is right. 

Q Did you receive a report of the meeting? 

A I don’t remember if we did or not. 

Q Well, do you have any information as to what 
occurred as a result of that meeting? 

A Well, I always understood that when the Japanese 
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left they left for good and that abandonment of the camp 
was a hasty abandonment, and as a result everything 
they left behind was seized and distributed, and part of 
it was distributed, I know that. I know that during 
that week of freedom w got, each of us, five kilos of 
rice. 

Q Was there still rice left at the time the 

returned' 

A I don't know. 

Q Was there any rice distributed by the committee 

after the Japanese returned? 

A A distribution was begun. It was passed around 

among the barracks and I believe actual distribution in 
some of the barracks among the Internees of the barracks 
had begun. We received word that Konichi had ordered 

the return of the rice, of that rice, and had threatened 
that Frank Bennett would be shot unless the rice was re¬ 
turned. 

Q Who was Frank Bennett? 

A Frank Bennett was in charge of the kitchen, I think, 

the kitchen or the ration distribution. 

Q Was that rice returned? 

A Yes, sir, that rice of that second distribution was 

returned. We hod kept, we kept the other rice; in fact, 
we ate part of it. 

Q Now, Hr. DeWitt, were you a member of the camp 

committee on the 28th of January, 19*5? 

A Yes, sir; I was. 

Q What was your official position on the committee 
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at that time? 

A Let's see. I was a work assignment member of the 

committee. 

Q Were you also the secretary to the committee 0 

A I don't think so. I think George Gray was the 

secretary of the committee. 

Q Do you recall an incident that happened on the 28 th 

of January, 1945° 

A The shooting of George Lewis, the murder of George 

Lewis. 

Q Did you see that? 

A No, sir. 

Q Hov; did you know of the shooting of George Lewis 

on that day? 

A Well, I was in my shack between barracks 24 and 23 

on the hillside having my breakfast when I heard the shot, 
and shortly thereafter hr. Watty, who was vice-chairman 
of the committee, came by and reported that George Lewis 
had been wounded. He had been refused medical attention, 
that they had been arguing with the commandant to let it 
go at that, but that, the commandant said that he was 
seriously wounded, but even if he died he would have to 
be shot again. That is what Hr. Watty said to me. 

Q Was there a meeting of the camp committee there¬ 

after? 

A There was that morning. 

Q You say there was a meeting? 

A Yes, that was after he was killed. 

Q Well, before the second shooting, was there a pro- 










test prepared? 
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A No, there wasn't time. 

Q During the morning was there a protest prepared? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who prepared that protest? 

A I did. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: We will ask to have this marked 

as Prosecution's Exhibit 30? for identification. 

(A document was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

305 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked for 
identification Prosecution's Exhibit No. 305, and I will 
ask you if you can identify that? 

A Yes, sir, this is the protest that I prepared, a 

copy of the protest which I prepared that day, a carbon 
copy of it. 

Q Calling your attention to the second page, do you 
recognize the signatures appearing thereon? 

A Yes, sir, I do. We all signed that together. 

Q And are those signatures in the handwriting of the 
individuals whose names there appear? 

A They are. 

Q Is one of those signatures your signature? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you know what was done with the original of 
that protest? 

A It was given to the commandant. 

Q Who was he? 

A Major Iwanaka. 
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Q Was there ever any denial of the allegations con¬ 

tained in that protest? 

A None whatever. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence this letter of protest, this being the original, 
v/hich I request permission to withdraw and substitute 
therefor a certified copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that this 
statement be read so we may all hear it at the same time. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Would you care to rule on it after 
it is read? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: "Los Banos Internment Camp, 
Administration Committee. 

January 28, 1945 

Major Y. Iwanaka, Commandant 
Los Banos Internment Camp 

Re: Death of George Lewis 

Sir: 

"This letter is addressed to you for the purpose of 
protesting the execution of George Lewis, which took place 
on your order at about 8:25 this morning. The facts are: 

"That about 6:55 a. m. Mr, Lewis was shot and wounded 
by a Japanese sentry, while passing into the Camp under a 
sawali fence v/hich marks the boundary of the Camp. Your 
sentry refused to permit him medical attention, and at 
8:25 a. m, you ordered him shot, and this was done notwith¬ 
standing the earnest protests of this Committee. Your 
staff also refused to permit him to receive the last rites 
of the Catholic Church before the execution. 
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"This protest is predicated upon the folioring 
grounds: 

"1. You, as Commandant of this Camp, have no power 
to order the imposition of the death penalty upon any 
internee hereof, for any offense whatever. 

"We call your attention to Articles 60-67 of the 
Geneva Convention of 1929 which, soon after the outbreak 
of the present war, your Government agreed, with the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, to follow in its treatment of 
civilian internees. Under those Articles only a Court may 
order the death penalty. The procedure is prescribed. In 
such cases notification must be given to the protecting 
power of the institution of the case; the right of the 
prisoner to defend himself is safeguarded, as well as his 
right to have counsel and to appeal; and these Articles 
expressly provide that no death penalty may bo executed 
until three months after the protecting power is notified 
of the imposition thereof. You have disregarded all these 
provisions in ordering the execution of Mr. George Lewis 
this morning. 

"2. From no point of view was Mr. Lewis guilty of 
any offense involving the death penalty. At the worst, h.e 
could only be considered as in the act of escaping when 
first shot. The facts are to the contrary. He was 
actually returning to the Camp and hence was not an es¬ 
caping prisoner. In any case, under Articles 47, 50, 51, 
and 52 of the Geneva Convention of 1929, an attempted 
escape is only an offense against discipline, and the 
punishment therefor may not exceed thirty days' arrest. 
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To impose the death penalty for such a trivial offense, 
as you did upon Mr. Lewis this morning, constitutes a 
flagrant disregard of these provisions of the Convention, 
by which your Government has agreed with the Government of 
the United States to be bound in dealing with civilian 
internees. 

"There can be no doubt that the refusal to permit 
medical attention to be given Mr. Lewis after he was first 
shot, the order for his execution with an hour and a half 
thereafter without any court action whatever (in complete 
disregard of the International lav/ applicable to the 
situation) and the consummation of that order constitute 
a record unlawful, inhumane and shocking. 

"Respectfully, 

"THE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE" 

Now, this document is signed by the following 
members — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Those signatures may be omitted. 

Are there any comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted into 
evidence. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May the original be withdrawn and 
a certified copy substituted? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The original may be withdrawn, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

305 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. de Witt, do you know 

whether on that same day another document was prepared 
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by the committee? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And v/hat was that document? 

A A report of the circumstances surrounding the murder 
of George Lewis. 

Q Did you see the document on that day? 

A I did. It was made a part of the committee’s record. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you please mark this Prosecu¬ 
tion’s Exhibit No. 306 for identification? 

(A document was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

306 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 306, and 
I will ask you if you can identify it? 

A Yes, sir, this is a copy, a carbon copy of the 
report that was submitted to the committee that morning 
after the murder. 

Q Calling your attention to the third page of that 
document, do you recognize the signature that appears on 
the left side of the page? 

A Yes, sir, Mr. M. B. Heichert, the chairman of the 
committee. 

Q Is that his own signature? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
this document into evidence and again request that the 
original be withdrawn and a certified copy submitted 
therefor. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document may be read so we 
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may all hear it. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: "Los Banos Internment Camp, Jan¬ 
uary 28, 1945. 

"RECORD OF EVENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE SHOOTING 
AND EXECUTION OF GEORGE J. LOUIS. 

"At 6:55 a.m. today, January 28, 1945, George J. 
Louis, American, ago 27, while attempting to return to 
the Camp near the Animal Husbandry Building, was shot by 
a Japanese sentry. The sentry v/as one of a number of 
gu*--ds who had been on an all-night watch of the Animal 
Husbandry Building, since it was apparently evident to 
the Japanese that a number of persons had left the Camp 
on the preceding night through the sav/ali fence which 
bounds the Camp. At the time of the shooting the moon 
v/as still up, though shadows were cast over the area of 
the guards' patrol by the barracks building. It v/as not 
yet daylight. The guard on duty had heard a noise from 
the sawali fence some 15 feet from where he v/as standing. 
Uttering a short ejaculation, he raised his gun and fired 
immediately. 

"Mr. Gray, Secretary of the Committee, was a witness 
to the shooting but v/as refused permission to remain near 
the scene or to have the man removed to the Camp Hospital, 
though the movement of the victim indicated that he v/as 
still alive. 

"Messrs. Heichert, Watty, and Downs were summoned to 
the Commandant's Office at about 7:10 a.m, and v/ere told 
by the Commandant, with no hesitation in arriving at such 
a decision, that the victim must be executed on the spot, 
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since his condition appeared to be such that he could not 
be moved from the spot without expiring. All internees, 
including members of the Committee, were ordered to their 
quarters. 

"Messrs. Heichert, Watty, Gray, Calhoun, and Cecil, 
with Mr. Downs, proceeded to the Commandant's Office to 
protest the Commandant’s order, calling attention to the 
fact that the action contemplated was contrary to Inter¬ 
national Law and to all humane standards, and that the 
Commandant would be held personal 'y responsible. The 
Commandant at first refused to see any members of the Com¬ 
mittee, but after numerous requests, finally appeared in 
his office. 

"Mr. Heichert made the following request of the 
Commandant: 'We would like to make this statement from 

the Committee. The committee protests the action of the 
sentry in shooting this nan. If the man was trading at 
the fence, he should not be executed, and if he was 
returning to the camp, he should not be executed. 

According to International law, he could only be shot if 
in the act of escaping. It is thought that you might 
not have made a full investigation of the case and we 
feel that you should do so before any hasty step is taken.'* 
The Commandant replied that the matter was being inves¬ 
tigated, and continued: 'However, os to whether 

or not he was trading, returning to the Comp or attemp¬ 
ting to escape, it is evident from the position of 
his body between the boundary fences that he has dis¬ 
regarded my order that the boundary fences should not be 
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violated by internees. 

"There is no question about the facts in that 
respect. The original shooting v/as in accordance with 
my order to shoot on sight any person violating the bound¬ 
aries. Dr. Yoshimura v/as at the scene, and there is no 
hope for the man's recovery. The orders to the soldiers 
are to shoot until they kill. Since the man fell immed¬ 
iately and made no sound it was thought that he was dead; 
since it is evident that he v/as not dead but has died since, 
the original sentence of execution must be carried out. 

The Commandant a number of times repeated his allegation 
that the wound was fatal, that Dr. Yoshimura had confirmed 
this supposition, and the Commandant asserted, supporting 
his words with notions, that the man had been shot in a 
vital spot through the center of the chest. 

"Mr. Heichert stated that the Committee would submit 
a formal protest of the shooting, and asked for a recon¬ 
sideration of the Commandant's decision to have the man 
executed. Mr. Heichert added that if the Commandant per¬ 
sisted in his decision to have this execution carried out, 
regardless of whether the man v/as alive or dead, the 
Committee and the Camp consider it an act contrary to 
mankind, to rules of v/ar, and to all standards of humanity. 
Mr. Heichert added that the Committee also wished to 
protest the action of the guard in shooting without a 
challenge, especially in view of the fact that there are 
a number of people in the Camp who arc mentally unbalanced. 
The Commandant replied that as a normal practice the 
guards would challenge a person found near the boundaries , 
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but where there is dangor of escape the sentry can do 
nothing to shoot. 

"The Commandant stated that the execution must be 
gone through with, although he stated that the 'dead man' 
would be removed to a clump of bamboo outside the Camp 
grounds, Mr. Heichert asked if the Committee could have 
the body, and if we should receive the body at the scene 
of the second shooting or if it would be taken to the 
Hospital. The Commandant stated that the body should 
be given to the Camp. 

"Meantime the man had been placed on an improvised 
stretcher by members of the Japanese garrison. Although 
all persons were ordered away from the scene, internees 
from nearby shanties and barracks reported that the 
wounded man was still moving and it was evident that ho 
was still alive. He was taken outside the Camp and at 
exactly 8:25 a.m. a single shot was heard. The Chairman 
was notified that he could pick up the body at the scene 
of the execution. The Chairman, with four stretcher 
bearers, found the body in a clump of bamboo, still on 
the improvised stretcher. The victim had been shot through 
the forehead, apparently as he lay on the stretcher. 

The body was placed on a hospital stretcher and taken 
to the Hospital. The statement of Dr. Nance, Camp 
Medical Director, regarding the condition of the body 
is as follows: 

"'I have examined the body of George J. Louis who 
was shot this morning by the Japanese. The body was 
picked up by our stretcher bearers about IOC yards south 
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of the fence along barracks 16. The body had been 
pierced by two bullets. One bullet had a wound of en¬ 
trance above the outer border of the right clavicle (collar 
bone) and an exit wound along the upper border of the corres¬ 
ponding scapula. This missile grazed the scapula but struck 
no vital organs — did not even enter the chest cavity — 
and was in no sense a mortal wound. The other bullet 
entered the skull in the right frontal region and blew 
his brains out in the left occipital region. It would 
appear that this man wa3 executed o? given the coup de 
grace after having sustained a minor injury.' 

"George J. Louis was buried in the Camp burial 
ground at 11:00 a.m. today. This afternoon the Committee 
filed a formal protest, copy of which is attached hereto 
and made a part of this official record. 

"(SGD) M. B. Heichert, Chairman." 

If the Commission please, this document is offered 
into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by the 
Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: There are one or two portions of this 
document which we wish to call specifically to the Com¬ 
mission's attention. 

One is the first complete sentence on the second 
page, and I quote: "The original shooting was in accor¬ 
dance with my order to shoot on sight any person viola¬ 
ting the boundaries." 

I wish to call that specifically to the Commission's 
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attention and, also, sir, in the last paragraph on that 

page, the third sentence: 

"He was taken outside the Camp and at exactly 

8:25 a.m. a single shot was heard." 

That sentence is called to the Commission's attention 

in view of the testimony of the previous witness to the 

effect that this man was shot in the guard house; that he 

saw him shot there; that he watched him stay in the guard 

house continually for 45 minutes until he saw his execution. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comment of Defense are noted 

by the Commission. The document is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

306 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. de Witt, will you explain 

where this so-called guard house was with relation to the 

camp? 

A We didn't call it a guard house. There was a guard 
gate up there at the entrance to the camp from the road, 
that is the only guard house that I knew about. 

Q And that is the place to which Lewis was taken 
after he was first shot, is it not? 

A I don't know. 

Q That place which you described is outside the 
fence proper, is that correct? 

A Well, as I remember it, it v/as part of the fence 
proper. The fence continued into that building where 
the Japanese guards used — they used that building as 
an office to control entrance into and exit from the 
camp. 
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Q Now, Mr. do Witt, the statement introduced into 
evidence, the last exhibit, refers to a Dr. Nance. Who 
was he? 

A He was in charge of the health camp. He was the 
health director, I think we called him that. 

Q Was he one of the internees? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the nationality of George Lewis? 

A American, I think. I didn't know him personally, 

but he was an employee of Pan-American. 

Q Was he a civilian internee? 

A A civilian internee, yes. 

Q Did you know Pat Held? 

A I didn't know him personally, no. 

Q Do you know his status? 

A He was civilian internee. 

Q Do you know his nationality? 

A American. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) This guard gate that you described 
was attached to a building used as an office by the 
guards, is that correct? t 

A That is as I remember it. I didn't hang around 
there very much. I have a vague recollection that there 
was a building there where they took shelter in the case 
of rain. It was just at the entrance to the camp. 

Q Was that also a building that was used for the con¬ 
finement of internees who had violated some law? 
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A I don't know. I never knew of that. 

Q At any rate, at that building or gate there wasn't 
a clump of bamboo, was there? 

A I don't remember. 

Q And that building or gate was at the entrance to the 
camp, was it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Part of the camp enclosure? 

A If that is the one I have in mind, I think that is 
the one that was referred to as the guard house. 

Q Do you know of any other place that night have been 
referred to as the guard house other than that? 

A I do not. 

Q Now, Exhibits 305 and 306, were those exhibits 

posted on your bulletin board at your canp? 

A 305 was, that is the protest, that is the protest, 
is it, the first exhibit that I have identifiod? 

Q That is right. 

A That was posted. As to the second one, I don't know, 
but I think it was. 

Q Was anything else posted on that bulletin board in 
connection with this case? 

A I don't think so; I don't remember anything else. 

Q Now, this investigation, sir, that is summarized in 
Exhibit 306, it is fair, is it not, to say that that is 
the summary of the investigation, a report of the events 
and so forth? 

A Investigation by whom? 

Q That is going to be my next question. Is it fair to 
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say that this Exhibit 306 is a summary of the investigation 
by persons at the camp into this incident? 

A If you mean to say that the Japanese made any in¬ 

vestigation or had any part in that I would say no. 

Q No. I don't mean the Japanese, I mean the internees. 

A That is a fair statement that was referred to the 

committee for action. 

Q Did the members of the committee individually in¬ 

vestigate this matter? 

A It was reported by fir. Heichert and Mr. Gray, I 

think} I see that Mr. Gray's signature does not appear on 
that copy. But, too, it was investigated by Mr. Watty, 
and he assisted in that investigation. I think also Mr. 
Calhoun assisted. 

Q Do you know whether those gentlemen took statements 

from witnesses? 

A Probably did; verbal statements, not written state¬ 

ments. They just asked questions and then their findings 
are in that statement. They did not make that up out of 
their own heads. Those statements were given to them, if 
that is what you mean. 

Q That is not what I meant nor what I asked. Now, one 

more question. Mr. de Witt. I believe you drew up the 
protest, which is Exhibit 3^5, yourself, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you are versed, therefore, in the rules of inter¬ 

national law governing the treatment of internees, prisoners 
of war? 

A Well, I don't know. When I first came into Santo 
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Tonas we snuggled in n copy of the Geneva Convention of 
1929. I knew of the provisions of that convention. I had 
not been through an experience like this before, so I 
cannot say that I an an expert on the treatment of prison¬ 
ers of war. I knew the contents of the Geneva Convention, 
and I v/orkod from that and from a series of protests 
filed by the Japanese Government through the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment with the United States Government as to the treatment 
of civilian internees in the United States, which appeared 
as an appendix to a volume of a magazine called, I think, 
"Contemporary Japan," a Japanese magazine which is pub¬ 
lished in English, a rather serious magazine. It is 
something like our "Foreign Affairs." This protest was 
published as an appendix to that magazine and we worked 
from them a good deal and used their own arguments back 
against them, 

Q At any rate, back to our question, sir, you are 
familiar, are you not with the articles of the Geneva 
Convention to which reference is made by number in 
Exhibit No. 305? 

A Well, now, I wrote that protest with the Convention 
in front of me. If you ask me to remember what the con¬ 
tents of the articles are now, I wouldn’t know. 

Q I am not asking that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that apparently further cross examination will be 
sterile, and we wish it to be discontinued unless Counsel 
can give cogent reasons why further questions should be 
asked. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: I have only one further question 

that I have, sir, that I was leading up to and trying to 
furnish a foundation for asking the question which I will 
now ask. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If Counsel has one more question, 
the Commission will hear it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Is it your understanding, Mr. 
de Witt, that under the Geneva Convention to prevent an 
attempted escape, the escapee or would he escapee may be 
shot? 

A I don*t know that. I don*t remember that the Con¬ 
vention touched on that point. We had the feeling about 
this case of George Lewis that it was outrageous because 
George Lewis was coning back into the camp. That there 
was no question of escape involved. 

Q So far as you know, international law does not rule 
out the shooting of a prisoner who is attempted to escape? 
A I think if you want my opinion on it, without posing 
as an international lawyer and an expert on the rules of 
war, that you have a right to use the necessary force to 
prevent an attempted escape, and if shooting becomes 
necessary to prevent it, you can shoot him to prevent it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; If the Commission please, I would 
like to recall Mr. Kennesen, briefly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

P.*UL KENNESEN 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and testified 
further as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. Kennesen, you have previous¬ 
ly testified here, and you are reminded that you are still 
under oath. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In your previous testimony you referred to a place 
called a "guardhouse." Will you explain where that build¬ 
ing is with relation to the gate at which there was on 
office used by the Japanese? 

A The guardhouse where George Lewis was brought to was 
outside of the southeast corner of the camp. The north 
wall of the gate house or guardhouse was the boundary of 
our camp, but the actual quarters of the guardhouse was 
outside the camp. 

y Do I understand, then, that these buildings to which 
you refer as the "guardhouse," and the building near the 
gate, are two different buildings? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, whore was Lewis placed with relation to the 

building which you call the "guardhouse"? 
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A George Lewis was placed in the gate house, southeast, 
outside the camp. 

Q The "gate house," or the "guardhouse"? 

A The guardhouse; we call it the "gate house." 

Q Was that a different one from this office building 
near the gate? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, v<q^ he in or outside of that building? 

A He was outside the camp — outside the building. 

Q Is there anything in the vicinity of that building? 

A Well, sir, the guardhouse is facing a bridge, or 
culvert, I should say, and about 20 feet from the guard¬ 
house was a clump of bamboo, and the execution of Lewis 
took place between the bamboo and tho guardhouse, outside 
the camp, bocause I had to look over the fence to see 
Lewis. 

Q And is that the spot where he was lying during the 
period that you described earlier, when you watched him? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

You nay examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know Mr. de Witt? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you knov/ Mr. Heichert? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know Mr. Watty? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know Mr. Downs? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know Ur. Calhoun? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Ur. Gray? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hr. Harris? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Ur. Cecil? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you tell any of those men that you sav/ Lewis shot? 
A Pardon? 

Q Did you tell any of those men that you saw Lewis shot 
the second tine? 

A I don’t think so. I talked with several in our 
barracks, after the execution. 

Q Did any of those men ask you about seeing Lewis shot? 

A No, sir. 

Q ’/Thy didn't you tell any of those men that you saw 

Lewis shot the second time? 

A Well, I ran back to my barrack and was talking in 
general there to my neighbors in the barracks, and we 
hardly saw the committee that day at all. They were alv/c^s 
in conference with the commandant or amongst themselves. 

Q Do you know of anyone else who saw Lewis shot the 
second time? 

A Yes; there was a Dutch padre and a Filipino mestizo 
child — we knew him by the name of "Hanky" — I don't 
remember his name — but the Dutch Father had very blond 
hair, almost white hair. He was a young fellow, with 
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almost white hair. And he was one of the witnesses. He 
was standing right next to me. 

Q Did you know there was an investigation going on of 
this incident, on the part of the camp committee? 

A You mean during the execution or after? 

Q Immediately afterwards. 

A No, sir. 

0 You didn't know it? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL; I think that is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; Thank you. That is all. 

That completes the testimony, sir, with relation to 
this incident. 

Thank you, Mr. Hennesen. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN HILL- May it please the Commission, the 
next item in the Bill of Particulars the Prosecution will 
present is Item 55 * 

The first witness is Jose Habana. 

JOSE HABANA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/ill you state your name? 

A Jose Habana. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Calamba, Laguna. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 
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Q How old are you? 

A Thirty-five years. 

Q Were you residing in Caluraba, Laguna Province, during 
February of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall going to the Catholic Church in Calaraba 
on 12 February 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you tell the Commission the occasion for you go¬ 

ing to that place? 

A Well, it was in the morning of February 12,— 

Q Speak a little louder. 

A (Continuing) — 194-5, when a Japanese, four of them, 
went to our place — our house, I mean. They talked with 
my fat.’ er and say that there will be a meeting in the church. 
And Y/e v/ere around six that were taken — 

Q Did this Japanese speak Tagalog? 

A Well, they speak a little. 

Q Enough so that you could understand what he Y/anted 
you to do? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he tell you why? 

A They say there Y/ill be a meeting, and the captain \7ants 
to meet us there. 

Q Did they take both the men and v/omen of your household? 
A No. 

Q To the church? 

A No; it is only the men that they have taken. 

Q .Aid vhat time did you arrive at the church? 
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A That is around, I think, eight o'clock in the morning. 

Q And when you arrived there did you find other people 

gathered at the church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you remain at the church that day? 

A Until around 5*00, five to six o'clock in the after¬ 

noon. 

Q ^nd during the time that you were there at the church, 
can you give the Commission an estimate of how many people 
were gathered there? 

A Well, to my estimation, sir, around 2,000. 

Q Can you give the approximate dimensions of the church, 

or the space in the church where these people, these 2,000 
persons, wore gathered? 

A Well, this is only an estimate; Well, the length of 
the church, I think, is around about 50 to 70 meters in 
length, and the width is around, I think, around 20. But 
it is better — I think they have taken the picture, and 
it is better. 

Q Y/e don't have the picture here. It is a very large 
church, in comparison with the churches here in the 
Philippines? 

A Yes, it is a very large church. 

Q Nov;, did the Japanese hold any kind of a meeting 

there at the church that day? 

A No, but we expected that. 

Q Did they tell the persons gathered there anything 
more about vhat they were going to do with you after you 
arrived? 
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A No, It is only — our presumption was only — 

Q Well, did they tell you anything? 

A Nothing, 

Q Then you say you left there about four or five o'clock 
in the afternoon? 

A Well, in our bunch. 

Q Had other persons left the church before that during 
the day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And tell the Commission about the people leaving the 
church during the afternoon, 

A Well, it is after lunch time; there v/ere trucks out¬ 
side the church. 

Q Were these Japanese trucks? 

A Yes, sir. They take around about 30 to 40 persons, 

and have them brought in the truck. 

Q Taking them away from the church? 

A Yes, away from the church. 

Q Did they all go in the same direction? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did this continue during the afternoon, that is, 
the taking of persons away in the truck? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ere all the persons gathered there in the church 
men? 

A Yes, men. 

Q And when they took you away at four or five o'clock 

in the afternoon, where did they take you to? 

A We were taken to the Barrio of Real. 
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Q How far is that from the town of Calamba? 

A It is around one and a half miles. 

Q And can you tell the Commission about how many was on 

the truck that you v/ere on? 

A I think we were around 30 to 40. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission just where the 
Japanese took you and what they did to you after you arrived 
at your destination. 

A V/hen we arrived in Real v/here the truck stopped, it 

is not far from the house where we v/ere being taken, and 

we, each of us, v/ere required to bow when the truck stopped, 
so that each of us were ordered to go down, one by one. In 
my case, v/hen it was ny turn, v/hen I went down the truck — 

Q You mean v/hon you jumped off the truck? 

A Yes. 

(Continuing) — a Japanese took my arms and had me 
tied in my back. 

Q Tied your hands behind your back? 

A Yes, behind my back. And then blindfolded me with a 
cloth. 

Q Had you seen the Japanese do the same thing with 

other persons that had jumped off the truck ahead of you? 

A No, because v/e v/ere taken one by one, and we can’t 
see what is going on. 

Q And where did they take you to then? 

A Then I was taken in the house, farther from the place 

v/e v/ere $ we stopped. I v/as brought out by a Japanese to 
the stairs of the house, and then from the stairs there 
are Japanese that meet me there. 
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Q Were you taken upstairs to the house? 

A Yes, I was taken upstairs of the house. 

Q What did they do to you upstairs? 

A When I was taken upstairs, then they lot me seated 

in a bench, and that is v/hat I feel: it is a bench. And 
there they began to stab me, bayonet ne. 

Q Hov/ many times did they bayonet you? 

A Several times. 

Q Hot; many? 

A Well, after I have been massacred, about seven wounds 

Q And tell the Commission where those wounds are on 

your body. 

A The principal thing is in the chest, near the heart. 

Q How many? 

A Here is about two (indicating), then one here in the 
what you call "hips" (indicating), and one here near to my 
sexual (indicating), and one in the shoulder (Indicating), 
two here. 

Q Well, after you were bayoneted did you retain your 
consciousness? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you fall to the floor? 

A I fall on some bodies. 

Q On some bodies? 

A Yes. 

Q Well, after that were you able to get the blindfold 
off your eyes and remove the rope from your arms? 

A Yes, it was after. 

Q How long afterwards? 









A It Is about a half-hour. 

Q And when you removed the blindfold, tell the Commission 

what you saw there in this room. 

A When I removed my hands and the cloth that had blind¬ 
folded me, I saw five feet, around five feet of bodies. 

Some were still alive. 

Q You mean bodies stacked five feet high in the room? 

A Five feet high in the room. 

Q How large a room was this? 

A It is around about 15 meters long, about three to 

four meters wide. 

Q A very large room? 

A It is a house; there is no room, what they call. It 

is the whole from the sala up to the kitchen is one room. 

Q Can you give the Commission an estimate of about 

how many bodies you think were in that room'’ 

A Well, to my estimate it is around 500, because of 

the heaps of the bodies that are there, 

Q What did you do then, after you were able to free 

your hands and remove your blindfold’ 

A I have to — when I stood up somebody called me, and 

it is my brother, my youngest brother, and he is already 
loosing his tie, and I told him to keep low, because there 
is still Japanese around the house. 

Q How long did you remain there in that house then? 

A Well, we have to remain around about 15 minutes. 

Q What did you do then? 

A I have to wait for the fire to be big enough so 

that we will not be detected in Jumping from the house. 
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Q You neon the house was on fire when you left? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know how the house caught fire? 

A Well, what I have heard is only the shot, and then 
the fire started. 

Q You didn't see the house set afire? 

A Yes. 

Q Well, then, you were able to escape from the house? 

A Yes. The fire was around about one and a half meters 

from where I jumped, when my brother and me jumped from the 
house. 

Q Did you jump out of the upstairs window, you mean? 

A No, in the back. Ue have to turn down the walls of 
the kitchen so that we could pass there undetected. 

Q How many of your relatives were killed by the Japan¬ 
ese there at Calamba that day, if you know? 

A There were four. 

Q What are their names? 

A There is my father, Doctor Habanaj my brother, 

Mariano Escuota; Balbino Alejar; my younger brother, 
Horacio. 

Q Nov/, of those 2,000 people, or about 2,000 people 
that you saw there in the church, were they civilians? 

A Yes. 

Q V/ere they armed in any way? 

A Not even a single bolo. 

Q Wore they offering any resistance to the Japanese? 

A No. 

Q And the Japanese that you saw there in Calamba that 
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day, and those that took you out to the Barrio Real, to 
which branch of the Japanese armed forces did they belong? 

A Well, that is what I don't know, but they are with 
the regular stars. 

Q Stars? 

A Yes, with stars. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Take the witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Those 2,000 civilians — do you 
knov whether any of them were guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q You don't know? 

A I don't know. 

Q Do you know whether any of them helped the guerrillas? 
A Help? 

Q You don't know whether any of them helped the 

guerrillas? 

A I don't know. 

Q So you don't know that they were noncombatant 

civilians? 


I don't 

know. 




CAPTAIN 

REEL: 

That 

is 

all, 

CAPTAIN 

HILL: 

That 

is 

all, 


(V/itness excused.) 










CAPTAIN HILLs Mr. Libroja. 

PONCIANO LIBROJO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Villa-Real acting as 
"check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Ponciano Librojo. 

Q Speak to the Commission and speak loudly. 

A I am Ponciano Librojo. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A (No response) 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in San Peruhan} Barrio San Peruhan. 

Q Is that in the Municipality of Calamba, Laguna 

Province? 

THE WITNESS: What is that? 

(Translated by Interpreter Rodas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) It is a barrio in 

Calamba. 

Q (By Captain Hill) And where did you reside during 

the first part of February of this year? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) I was in that barrio. 

Q Were you one of the males taken by the Japanese on 

12 February 19*5 to the church in Calamba? 

A No, sir. 

(Translated by Interpreter Rodas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) No, sir; I was not the 
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Q (By Captain Hill) On that day did you see any 

Japanese in your barrio? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes. 

Q How many Japanese did you see there in your barrio 

that day? 

A I cannot tell because I was far from them. They 

were in the fields. 

Q Did any of these Japanese take you into custody on 

that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission about them taking 

you into custody and where they took you to. 

THE WITNESS: In Tagalog? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, you had better speak Tagalog. 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) On very early in the 

morning of February 12 I saw the Japanese. There were 
about 300 — They were about 300 yards. 

THE WITNESS: Far from me. 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Far from me. When I 

saw them I went home. While I was at home I prepared so 

that we could eat, but we have not yet finished eating when 
I heard explosions, and while the explosions were going on 
I gathered my family and we went to the dugout — and went 
into the dugout with my family. After the explosions, we 
prepared to get out of that place, but we have not gone out 
when we met — We have not gone far when we met many 
Japanese because there were already Japanese around the 
place -- around that place. And we were arrested. We were 
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brought to the place of the Lieutenant of the Barrio and 
there we found out many people: men, women and children. 

Q About how many people were at the house of the 

Lieutenant of the Barrio? 

A Around 75 people. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission what happened there 

at the house of the Lieutenant of the Barrio. 

A After that we were hand-tied one by one. Four of us 

first were brought down and we were brought to the house of 
Mr. Marcelo Vergara. When we arrived there we were asked 
to line up and then we were blindfolded and we were bayoneted. 
Q Were these people who were taken to the second house 

when you were tied men, women or children? 

A There were no people in that house except us. 

Q I mean in the Vergara house where you were taken, 

were the people there men, women or children? 

A They were in the house of the Lieutenant of the 

Barrio. They were gathered there. 

Q In which house were you bayoneted? 

A In the house of Vergara. 

Q And in that house how many people did you see, if 

any? 

A There were no people there. 

Q Were you the only one taken to that house? 

THE WITNESS: We are four men, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You and three others? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

(Translated by Interpreter P.odas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) We were four. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) And how many times were you 

bayoneted by the Japanese there? 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) I cannot tell how many 

times because after the first thrust I lost consciousness. 

Q How many bayonet wounds did you have on your body 

after you regained consciousness? 

A Seven. 

Q And tell the Commission on what parts of the body 

you have bayonet wounds that you received that day? 

A On two breasts; on the left side under my armpit. 

Q Did you see any of these other three persons with 

you bayoneted in that house? 

A Yes. When I regained consciousness I found out that 

they were all dead. 

Q Were you the only survivor of the four people taken 

to that house? 

A Yes. 

Q And were these other three people men, women or 

children? 

A All people. 

Q Were they men, women or children? 

A Men. 

Q Do you know the names of any of these three? 

A Yes. 

Q What were their names? 

A Remegio Cansanay; Sinforoso Rivera; Dionisio Rivero. 

Q Of the persons that were left in the first house, the 

house of the Barrio lieutenant where you were, do you know 
what happened to them? 
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A I knew after I was taken away from that house already 

Q Did you ever see the dead bodies of any of those 

persons who were in the Barrio Lieutenant's house? 

A I did not see that anymore. 

Q Fere your wife and sister and a son in the Barrio 

Lieutenant's house? 

A Yes. 

Q And are they alive today? 

A Only ones my son, whose ago is 3 years. 

Q Did you see the body of your wife or sister or one 

of your sons either on that day or later? 

A The only one I sew was the dead body of my sister, 

who was not burned — the only one that was not burned. 

Q And where did you see her dead body? 

A In the house where we were first given first-aid. 

Q And when did you see her dead body? 

A On the afternoon of February 12th. 

Q Did you see any other dead bodies there besides 

your sister's? 

A No. 

Q Do you know what happened to the group of people 

that you had left there in the Barrio Lieutenant's house? 

A Yes. According to what I was informed they were all 

bayoneted and killed. 

Q Do you know what happened to that house? 

A No, I don't know. 

Q When you went back that afternoon and saw your sister' 

dead body was that house still standing? 

A No. 
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Q What had happened to the house? 

A It was burned, 

Q And did you see any burned bodies around the house 

tha t a fternoon? 

A I did not see those anymore because I left the place. 

THE WITNESS: After it is burned I left the place. 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) After it was burned I 

left the place. 

C/.PT/.IN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mr. Librojo, I understand that the 

first thing you heard on the 12th of February was an explosion? 
A Yes. 

Q Do you know what exploded? 

A It can be machine gun fire because there were many 

shots. 

Q Were there guerrillas active in that area at that 

time? 

A None. There is none. 

Q This Lieutenant of the Barrio’s house you wont to, 

is he a Filipino? 

A Yes. 

Q And was he there when you went there? 

A He was not there. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
You nay proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We will call Valeriano Ang as our 
next v/itness. 

VALERIANO ANG 

called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sv/orn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A My name, sir, is Valeriano Ang. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Poblacion, Calamba, Laguna. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino citizen, sir. 

Q How old are you, Mr. Ang? 

A 27 years old, sir. 

Q V/here did you reside during the first part of 
February of this year? 

A I was in Calamba, Laguna, sir. 

Q Were you one of the group taken by the Japanese 

to the church in Calamba? 

A Yes, sir, I am the one. 

Q And that v/as on 12 February 1945, was it not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What time of the day were you taken there to the 
church? 

A About 6 o'clock in the morning, sir, when I am eat¬ 
ing my breakfast. 

Q Were other members of your family taken there also? 
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A No, sir, I am the only one. 

Q How long did you remain there in the church that 
day? 

A I remained there after I finished my lunch. 

Q In the church? 

A Yes, sir, in the church. 

Q What time was that? 

A About 3 to 4 that I stayed there. 

Q And at that time, about 3 or 4 o'clock in the after¬ 

noon, can you tell the Commission approximately how many 
persons had been gathered into the church there by the 
Japanese? 

A Well, I estimate about 2000. 

Q Wore they men, women or children? 

A Some are gentlemen, but they have no womens; they 

are all gentlemen there. 

Q They are all men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And when you left the church at about 3 or 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, where did you go? 

A To the Barrio Real. 

Q And how did you happen to go to the Barrio Real? 

A They picked me up in the church. 

Q Who picked you up in the church? 

A The Japanese, sir. 

Q Were these members of the Japanese armed forces 
that picked you up? 

A Maybe, sir. 

Q Well, did they wear a uniform? 
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A Just I sec n star, sir. 

Q A star as their insignia? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how many Japanese took you to the Barrio of 
Real? 

A In the truck they are six, sir. 

Q Six Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there other people in the truck, other civil¬ 
ians besides you? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many? 

A About 30 or more than 30, sir. 

Q Nov/, during the afternoon and before you v/ere taken 

to the Barrio of Real, had you seen the Japanese take any 
other persons away fror.i the church by truck? 

A Some arc in the housG — 

Q Did you see then taken away from the church by 
truck? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Cm you tell the Connission how many tines during 
the afternoon that you saw the Japanese take people away 
from the church in the truck? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q How many tines during the afternoon had you seen 
the Japanese take people away from the church in trucks? 

A I can't still remember; there are about four trucks 
coning and going. 

Q Coming and going all the tine? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q A n d when you got to the Br.rrio of Real, do you know 
to whose house you were taken? 

A Yes, sir, I still know it, sir, because I always 
go there. 

Q Whose house was it? 

A Parducho's house, sir. 

Q And what part of the house were you taken to? 

A Downstairs, sir. 

Q And can you tell the Commission how large a room 
that you were placed there in that house? 

A About 15 meters long. 

Q 15 or 50? 

A 15 meters long; maybe I can't now tell you-exactly, 

sir, maybe it is more than 15 and wide about 5 meters; 

3 to 5 meters wide. 

Q And did they take only the men that were in the truck 
with you to that part of the house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And after they took you inside the house, v/hat did 
the Japanese do, if rnything? 

A When we stopped in Real about 25 meters away from 
the house of Parducho's, we bond our head, and if we don't 
bend our head they kick me. When we bend my head they 
put my hand in the back and tied me. After they have 
tied me they put a blindfold on my eyes. 

Q Then did they take you into the house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did they do with you after they got you 
into the house? 
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A When I am there by the house I just receive a 
struck; they struck me with a bayonet, sir. 

Q Where did they bay net you? 

A Down ny nipple, sir. 

Q How many tines did they bayonet you? 

A They bayoneted me only once there, but three more 
on my back. 

Q After you had fallen to the floor? 

A When I had fallen to the floor some other guys hold 
me at my back; they are shouting, they are struck, that 
they are being killed, that is why I see it. 

Q Then you were bayoneted by the Japanese four tines? 

A About four tines, yes. Three or four tines. 

Q Did you retain your consciousness after you were 
bayoneted? 

A No, I did not return to consciousness, sir. 

Q Then when you did regain your consciousness, what 
did you do, if anything? 

A I heard it was about 5 o’clock, and they are clean¬ 
ing up the stairs and they are going to put some other 
guys up the stairs, and I take off my tied in ny hands, 
and I take off my blindfolded and I pushed ny body back¬ 
wards and then I plan to walk near the fence, and after 

A 

a while when I am by the fence I stumbled with the blood, 
and I am trying to go down near the river, sir. 

Q V/ere you able to get away from there at that time? 

A Yes, sir, when I heard a shot, I heard a shot, I 

pretend to lay on my body and I go to the bamboo tree. 

Q After you regained your consciousness and when you 
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started to leave the house there, did you observe any 
other bodies in the roon where you were? 

A Yos, there are nany bodies there, sir. 

Q Can you tell the Connission about how nany bodies 
you saw there in that roon? 

A In there, sir? 

Q In the roon where you were? 

A About 300, sir. 

Q You think there wore at least 300 bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Connission whether these bodies were stacked 
on top of one another or not. 

A Yos, I can't tell the height of the bodies; naybe 
about three feet high. 

Q And were all of these bodies that you saw there 
bodies of civilians? 

A Yes, sir, civilians, sir, because we arc inside the 
church and we have been together. V7e are all civilians. 
CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross exaninc, f 
CROSS EXAMINATION / 6 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, I think you told us in the 
beginning of your testinony that you were the only menber 
of your family that was taken by the Japanese, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were the other members of your family home when 
you were taken away? 

A No, sir, they are not there, sir. 

Q You were the only one there? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see the lieutenant at the barrio at the time? 
A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you see the lieutenant of the barrio? 

A No, I an not from the barrio; I am from the Poblacion, 

Calanba, Laguna, sir. 

Q Were you a guerrilla, a Teniente? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were you helping the guerrillas? 

A No, sir, I an peaceful citizen, sir. 

Q Were there any people in that town who were not 

peaceful citizens? 

A I cannot tell of then. 

Q Do you know if there were any guerillas there? 

A What do you say? I cannot understand what you are 
saying. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I cannot tell, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is oil. 

CAPTAIN HILL: No further questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

MARIO LANTAION 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
and testified as follows: 

(Interpreter Villa-Real wag* also present.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Do you spn-ak English? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir . 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A My r.ane is Mario Lantaion. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A In the Barrio Linga, Calaiaba, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A I an 20 — I an 23 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A What, sir? 

Q What is your nationality? 

A I an a Filipino, 

Q Where did you reside during the first part of 
February, this year? 

A I reside in ny own barrio, which is Linga. 

Q How far is that barrio fron Calanba? 

A It is two kilometers. 

Q Did you see any Japanese on the 12th day of February, 
1945, in your barrio? 

A I have seen sono, which is along the beach. 

Q And did those Japanese or any of then cone to your 

house in the barrio that day? 

A No Japanese cone to uy house. 

Q Did Japanese take you to the church in Calanba on 
that day? 

A I was not taken fron the school, but I presented 
nyself. 

Q You presented yourself? Why did you do that? 

A Due to the reason of the Japanese that anybody who 

will be seen on the streets will be shot, and they are 
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telling that is forced labor. 

Q Speak to the Commission. What tine of the day did 
you go to the church? 

A It is about 11 o*clock. 

Q In the morning? 

A In the morning. 

Q And when you arrived at the church, v/ere there 
other people there? 

A I have seen plenty; the church is full. 

Q Were the people there in the church men, women or 
children, that you saw? 

A Only men. 

Q How long did you stay there at the church? 

A About one hour. 

Q And then where did you go? 

A We are taken by the trucks to Barrio Real. 

Q Who took you in the trucks? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q A n d how many were taken in the truck with you? 

A We are 35 in the first trip, 35 civilians. 

Q Were you in the first group taken awey from the 
church that day by the Japanese? 

A We were the first trip. 

Q And where wore you taken to? 

A Wc were taken to the house, the place, Pnkil. 

Q To which barrio? 

A That is Barrio Real. 

Q And to whose house were you taken there in the barrio? 
A That is the house of Victorio Jilasin. 
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Q After you r.rrived at the barrio and were taken to 
this house, what, if anything, happened to your group? 

A Y/e are placed in a tall house and the door is closed 
by the Japanese soldier. 

Q Y/ere all 35 of you put in the sane room? 

A Y/e are 35 in a truck, but 20 of us were left in 

Real, but the other 15 continued. 

Q Then they took 20 of you off at this place, and took 
you into the house, is that right? 

A Y/hat, sir? 

Q They took 20 off of the truck, including yourself, 
and took you into a house there in the barrio? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q And what did they do with you after they got you 
into the house? 

A Thoy closed the door, closed the door of our place. 

Q Then what did thoy do? 

A Then the Japanese, about 30 minutes later, half 
an hour, the Japanese soldiers climb up the stairs and 
got two civiliahs. 

Q Did they take those civilians out? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what happened to those two civilians? 

A I just heard their shoutings and cries. 

Q You heard their shoutings and cries, you say? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then what did you do after you heard the shoutings 
and cries? 

A We were in that room, we planned to fight the Japan- 
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gsg that would cone upstr.irs. 

Q Did you do that? 

A Our companions planned to fight. 

Q V7hat did you do? 

A Y/e gathered all the necessary things to defense 
ourselves, and we get some bolos without blades, some 
bar woods to defend ourselves. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, could v/e have the reporter read 
the answer back? 

CAPTAIN HILL: I can have the interpreter interpret, 
if the Court is having difficulty understanding the wit¬ 
ness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read the last answer, 
please? Y/e can't understand the witness. 

(Answer road.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: "Bar woods"? 

THE REPORTER: I think he means "bars of wood." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: A stick. 

THE Y/ITNESS: That is not a stick, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y/e believe if the witness will 
talk a little more slowly and a little louder, we will get 
better results if he speaks in English. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Speak slowly and speak louder and in the direction 
of the Commission, please. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How long did you stay in this 
room? 

A About 30 minutes. 
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Q And then what did you do? 

A When we hear the cries of our companions, brought 
downstairs — when we heard their cries, our companions 
and I, myself, planned to fight. 

Q Did you leave the building? 

A I leave the building. 

Q Did anyone leave with you? 

A I don’t know; it is my companions. 

Q Where did you go when you left the building? 

A I r*nn as fast as I could, passing the street and 

jumped to the canal. 

Q And did anyone go with you? 

A No, sir, I don’t know. I have not seen anything. 

Q Did tho Japanese see you leave the building? 

A Yes, sir• 

Q What did they do, if anything? 

A He shoot no. 

Q Did they hit you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did they hit you? 

A My left shoulder. 

Q Did that stop you, or did you keep on running? 

A I keep on running. 

Q Were you able to make your escape? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And do you know how many persons of the 20 that 
wore taken there to the house with you, survived tfcat day"? 
A We arc only six that survived, but I on the only 
one who is being shot, who is wounded. 
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Q Out of the 20, then, only 6 survived? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what happened to the rest of then? 

A I don't know. 

Q Y/ere they shot or bayoneted? 

A I have not seen them. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were there any bolo groups operat¬ 
ing in the vicinity at that time? 

A What, sir? 

Q Were there any bolo groups operating in that area? 

A Bolos? 

Q Bolo groups of guerrillas? 

A What is that? 

(The question was asked the witness by Interpreter 

Rodas) 

INTERPRETER RODAS: "I don't know, sir." 

CAPTAIN REEL: You don't know. 

That is all. 

(Y/itness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: Mrs. Barrera. 

FAUSTA BARRERA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, v/ith Interpreter Villa-Real acting as 
"check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Fausta Barrera. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A San Peruhan, Calamba; in the Barrio of San Peruhan, 

Calamba. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Tagalog, Filipino. 

Q How old are you? 

A 40. 

Q Where did you reside during the first part of 

February of this year? 

A I was in our home. 

Q Did you sec any Japanese in your barrio on the 12th 

day of February, 1945? 

A Yes. I saw six. 

Q And what time of the day did you see these Japanese 

in your barrio? 

A Maybe around 6 o'clock. 

Q In the morning or evening? 

A In the morning. 

Q And what did these six Japanese do there in your 

barrio, if anything? 
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A V'e wore taken from our house. 

Q Who was taken from your house with you? 

A Many, and also from the different houses. 

Q What members of your family were taken from your 

house with you? 

A fix of my children. 

Q And yourself? 

A Myself, yes. 

Q And to where were you taken? 

A In the house of Ingracio Barrera. 

Q How old were your six children? 

A One was 21 years; 18 years; 14 years; 4 year; 3 years, 

maybe, and the other one is 9 months. 

Q When they took you to the house of Ingracio Barrera 

what did these Japanese do with you, if anything? 

A We were hand-tied. 

Q How many were in that house at the same time you 

were? 

A There were many, many of us there, and they tied us 

one by one. 

Q Well, can you give approximately how many people were 

there with you? 

A Maybe around eighty. 

Q And were they men, women or children? 

A First the men were tied and then us women. 

Q Well, were there men, women and children in this 

house? 

A Yes. Yes. The men were tied first. 

Q After they tied the people there in the house, then 
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what, if anything, did the Japanese do? 

A We were bayoneted. 

Q Were you bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q How many times? 

A Here (indicating), here (indicating), two thrusts 

in — in one thrust three wounds were inflicted because it 
pierced through my arm and my left side. 

Q Did you see any other persons bayoneted there by the 

Japanese? 

A Yes; five of my children died. 

Q Did you see others besides your children bayoneted by 

the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q After you were bayoneted what, if anything, did you 

do? 

A I pretended to faint and then the house was burned. 

Q What did you do when the house caught afire? 

A I fell down on the floor. I rolled and rolled and I 

found myself fainting or sinking into unconsciousness because 
of my wound. 

Q Were you able to take your children out of the house 

with you? 

A Four of my children were burned in that house and I 

was carrying with me one of my children with his intestines 
out. The nine-months'-old baby with his intestines out was 
the one that I carried with me. 

Q Did that nine-months 1 -old baby die as a result of 

those bayonet wounds? 
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A Yes, died. 

Q And all of your six children with the exception of 

one were killed there at that place? 

A One of ray children was saved and he is here with me 

now. 

Q Do you know how many people survived out of the group 

that the Japanese had taken to that house? 

A I cannot toll how many because I was already sinking 

into unconsciousness. 

Q Before you became unconscious and before you left the 

house did you see other dead bodies there in the house? 

A I saw them burn. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 
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VICTORIAN/. DUENOS 

called as a witness oh behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Villa-Real acting as 
"chock" Interpreter; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name, please. 

A Victoriana Duenos. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A San Peruhan, Calamba. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q How old are you? 

A 32 years old. 

Q Did you live in the same barrio during the first 

part of February, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall seeing any Japanese come to your barrio 

on the day of 12 February 194-5? 

A Yes, I saw when we were arrested. 

Q How many Japanese did you see in your barrio that 

day? 

A Six. 

Q And what did those Japanese do there in your barrio, 

if anything? 

A I saw, what I saw is that the Japanese called us and 

then I saw them. 

Q Did these Japanese take you to a house there in the 

barrio? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q And to whose house did they take you? 

A In the house of the Lieutenant of the Barrio. 

Q Was that Mr. Alcoran? 

A No, Mr. Barrera, Mr. Barrera's house. 

Q How many people did they take to that house from 

your barrio? 

A Very many; all of us there. 

Q About how many? 

A I cannot count them. 

Q Were there more than ten? 

A Yes, very many more than ten. 

Q Were there 25? 

A Maybe we were around 60. 

Q And were they men, women or children? 

A Yes. 

Q 7/hat other members of the family accompanied you to 

this house? 

A My husband, my four children, and my father and 
mother and my sister. 

Q And after the Japanese had taken you to this house 

what did they do to you, if anything? 

A After they had taken the men downstairs because 

they were the first ones tied and we women were tied next. 
Then we were divided into different houses. We were 
divided and taken into different houses. 

Q And then what took place? 

A And we were taken to the house of Alcoran. 

Q And you were taken to the house of Alcoran? 
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A Yes. 

Q And what did the Japanese do to you, if anything, at 

the house of Alcoran? 

A Y'e were bayoneted there. 

Q How many members of your family wore with you in 

the house of Alcoran? 

A My mother, my four children and my sisters and brother. 

Q How many other people besides your family were in 

the house of Alcoran? 

A I cannot tell and I cannot remember. 

Q ’.Yore there very many? 

A I can not really remember the figure but maybe 

around 15. 

Q And were you bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A Yes, right here (indicating). 

Q Were any of the other members of your family 

bayoneted by the Japanese? 

A My two children who died and my two children who is 

alive now. 

Q All four of your children were bayoneted there? 

A Yes. 

Q What were the names and ages of the two children 

that were bayoneted and died? 

A Lucina Entena, 5 years old, and the one who died, 

3 years old, Angela Entena, and my two children who survived, 
one is 7 years old, Juanita Entena, and the other one is 
1 year and 1 month, Dorothea Entena. 

Q Did you see the Japanese bayonet any of the other 

civilians there in Alcoran's house? 
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I did not see those because all I saw was my family. 

Q Do you know how many people were killed by the 

Japanese that day in the Alcoran house? 

A No, I cannot tell. The only thing I had in mind 

was to escape. 

Q Did you make your escape without the Japanese further 

molesting you? 

A When we left that place we didn*t soe any Japanese. 

Q Do you know what, if anything, happened to the 

house? 

A When we left the house was already burning. 

Q Do you know who set fire to the house? 

A No, I do not know. 

CAPTAIN HILL; You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Y/itncss excused) 
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NARCISA KARANASAN, 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
and testified as follows through Interpreter Rodas, with 
Interpreter Villa-Real acting as "check" Interpreter: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 
A Narcisa Karanasan. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In Pansol. 

Q Is that a barrio of Calamba? 

A Yes, barrio. 

Q V/hat is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q How old are you? 

A Forty-five years. 

Q Did you see any Japanese in the Barrio of Pansol on 
February 14th of this year? 

A Yes, I saw. 

Q Were they members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes, soldiers. 

Q What did these Japanese do, if anything, in your 
barrio on that date? 

A At about five o'clock in the morning the Japanese 
cano intu our barrio and arrested the people, the other 
people. 

Q How many people did they gather? 

A Around 45. 

Q V/ero they men, women, or children? 
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A Men, women and children. 

Q What did they do with these 45 people? 

A They were killed. 

Q Where did they take then to kill them? 

A In the big house. 

Q Whoso big house? 

A Mrs. Fernanda Sulueta. 

Q And were you taken to that house? 

A Yes. 

Q Were any other members of your family taken to that 
house? 

A Yes, my husband. 

Q Any others? 

A Nobody else except my husband, in my family. 

Q And after you and your husband arrived at this 

house what did the Japanese do with you, if anything? 

A As soon as wo arrive there, they were first blind¬ 
folded, and then I found out one blindfolds, another one 
takes the blindfolded men to another, who kills the blind¬ 
folded men. 

Q Hov/ did the Japanese kill the people there at that 

house? 

A They were bayoneted, like this (demonstrating). 

Q Do you knov' how many persons out of the 45 survived? 

A We were only two. 

Q Were you bayoneted or injured in any way there? 

A No. 

Q How wore you able to escape from being bayoneted? 

A Because I hid behind the door. 











Q Did you see what thG Japanese did to the house after 
killing the people? 

A After they killed the people, the Japanese left. 

Q Did they do anything to the house? 

A They killed the people. After they have killed the 
people they set fire to the house. 

Q Did you see them set fire to the house? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see them do anything just before they set 

fire to the house? 

A What I saw is after they killed the people, they got 
gasoline and set the house on fire. 

CAPTAIN HILL; You nay cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

GENERi'iL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 


13 November 194-5.) 







(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

As I understand it, sir, the Defense at this time 
desires to put on a witness who may leave the Islands shortly 
and, with the permission of the Commission, will put this 
witness in out of order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. You may proceed. 
BISLUMINO ROMERO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Commander Bartlett, was examined and 
testified as follows through Commander Bartlett: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) What is your name? 

A Bislumino Romero. 

Q Will you spell that, please? 

A I can write it but I cannot spell it. 

Q Is it Bislumino Romero? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your present address'? 

A 646a Legarda. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q And what is your religion? 

A Catholic. 






AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours*) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

As I understand it, sir, the Defense at this time 
desires to put on a witness who may leave the Islands shortly 
and, with the permission of the Commission, will put this 
witness in out of order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. You may proceed. 
BISLUMINO ROMERO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Commander Bartlett, was examined and 
testified as follows through Commander Bartlett: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) What is your name? 

A Bislumino Romero. 

Q Will you spell that, please? 

A I can write it but I cannot spell it, 

Q Is it Bislumino Romero? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your present address’ 

A 646a Legarda. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q And what is your religion? 

A Catholic. 











Q What languages do you speak? 

A I can speak, read and write Japanese; I can speak 

Tagalog but I cannot read and write it yet. 

Q Now, how old are you? 

A 14. 

Q And how long have you lived in the Philippine Islands? 

A I came to the Philippines on the 6th day of December, 

1943. 

Q 1943? 

A That's 1942. 

Q Who brought you to the Philippine Islands? 

A My grandfather's interpreter, a man by the name of 

Ota, brought me to the Philippines* 

Q And was your grandmother with you, too? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read by the reporter) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) Yes, she did, 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And were you brought to the 

home of your grandfather? 

A Yes, that is so. 

Q What is the name of your grandfather* 7 

A Artemio Ricarto. 

Q Is that General Artemio Ricarte? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you lived with your grandfather, General Ricarte, 

all your life? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you continue to live with him in Manila after 

you arrived here? 
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A Yes. 

Q Where did you live with him in Manila? 

A Pasay, Linguyan, house at No. 55 • And I lived there 
until about New Year's of 1943. 

THE WITNESS: '44. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: *44. All right. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Where was that house located 

in Manila? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you repeat that, please? 
(Question read by the reporter) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett). It was in Manila, the 

City of Manila; Pasay, and Luringa No. 55 * 

Q 55 Ruline? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you tell us all of the people who lived in this 

house? 

A Myself, my grandfather, my grandmother, and the maid. 

That was all. 

Q Did your grandfather speak Japanese? 

A He does aot know Japanese. 

Q And did you sometimes act as an interpreter for him 

because of your knowledge of Japanese? 

A There are such occasions• 

Q Do you know Narciso Lapus’ 

A I know him. 

Q What was his relation to your grandfather c 

A He was my grandfather's secretary. 

Q And do you know Joaquin Galang? 

A I know him. 
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Q And what was his relation to your grandfather? 

A Ho was my grandfather's friend. In effect, Lapus 1 

secretary. 

Q He was secretary to Lapus? 

A He was like a helper or assistant to Mr. Lapus. 

Q Did you ever hear your grandmother say anything about 

Lapus and Galang? 

A My grandmother was angry because she said that Lapus 

and Galang were making a business, making money out of my 
grandfather. 

Q Did she say that they were using General Ricarte's 

name for their own benefit? 

A I have heard her say that. 

Q When was that? 

A 1944. 

Q Do you know who General Yamashita is? 

A I know him by photograph, but I do not knew him 

personally. I saw him on the platform. It was at a parade. 
Q Will you tell us the circumstances of your seeing 

General Yamashita? 

A Starting at the beginning, on one occasion a certain 

woman came to my grandfather's place and she told my grand¬ 
father that Japanese soldiers had taken a carriage, horse- 
drawn carriage, away from her without paying any money for 
it. She came to complain to my grandfather and demand a 
return of the carriage. And my grandfather said to her 
"Go back to the unit and get them to give you back your 
carriage". 

And so I took this woman and went over to the unit 







with her. I went thero and I inquired whether or not there 
was a carriage there with a certain number on it, and while 
I was there at the reception desk inquiring about this 
carriage I heard someone shout "Attention!", and just then 
General Yamnshita came by. And then one of the soldiers 
told me "That is General Yamashita", and I said to myself 
"Ah! That looks Just like his photograph". 

Q Did you speak to General Yamashita? 

A I did not say anything to him. 

Q Is that the only time in your life that you have ever 

seen General Yamashita? 

A Aside from that I have never seen him. 

Q Did you over see General Yamashita at your grand¬ 

father's house? 

A I have never seen such a thing. 

Q Did you ever interpret anything that General Yama¬ 

shita said? 

A There is no such occasion. 

Q Nov/, did you ever act as an interpreter for your 

grandfather for any Japanese General? 

A There have been such occasions. 

Q How many times? 

A Three or four times. 

Q Who were the Generals for whom you interpreted? 

A The first one was Major General Nishimuraj then 

there was Major General Nakamira. 

Q Was there another general? 

A Then there was Major General Saito. 

q Were those occasions when there was a party at your 
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grandfather’s house? 


A Yes, 

Q And there were a lot of people present in the room when 

you did your interpreting? 

A There were. 

Q Can you remember what it was that you interpreted? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you tell us what the matter was that you inter¬ 

preted? 

A When General Nishimura came to the house he came with 

either a soldier or an officer, but he did not bring any 
interpreter. General Nishimura asked "Is there any inter¬ 
preter here?" and I said "I can interpret for you". At 
that time my grandfather and the General and another grandson 
and I sat by a table where the maid had put some cakes. Then 
General Nishimura said "There are so many people here that it 
is not convenient, so let’s talk next time". With that 
General Nishimura left, 

Q And what was it you interpreted for General Nakamira? 

A When General Nakamira came it was a celebration of ray 

grandfather and at that time the General told my grandfather 
that the Americans will not return to the Philippines a 
second time. Then a great many people standing around my 
grandfather said "If the Americans come back again we v/ill 
fight them". That was all, 

Q When was that conversation? 

/ Towards the end of — Towards the beginning of 1944, 

Q What was the conversation you interpreted for General 

Saito? 
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A That was only when General Salto was going back to 

Japan. He came to say goodbye to my grandfather. 

Q And was that the total conversation? Simply saying 

"goodbye 11 ? 

A He also said that when the war was over that I could 

come and live in his house and study and go to military 
school. 

Q Are those the only conversations of Japanese Generals 

that you have ever interpreted to your grandfather? 

A Just once. That was not a home, but that was at 

the General's house. 

Q Those are the only conversations in your house? 

A Yes. That was all in my grandfather's house. 

Q Joaquin Galang has told this Commission that you 

interpreted a conversation with General Yamashita at your 
grandfather's house. Is that statement true or false? 

A That is a lie, 

Q Joaquin Galang has told this Commission that you 

quoted General Yamashita a3 having said "/JLl Filipinos are 
guerrillas and even the people who are supposed to be under 
Ricarte". 

A I have never had occasion to translate anything like 

that, even once. 

Q Did your grandfather ever say in your presence to 

General Yamashita "I would like to take this occasion to ask 
again for you to revoke your order to kill all the Filipinos 
and to destroy all the city"*? 

A I have never heard anything like that. 

Q Did your grandfather ever tell you that General 









Yamashita had ordered the massacre of the Filipino people? 

A Nothing like that was said. And if anybody had said 

that, my grandfather has been working for the freedom of the 
Philippines ever since the Spanish regime and if right here 
on Philippine soil my grandfather was told that all of the 
Filipinos, with the same-colored skin as his own, ho could 
not have agreed to it. And I believe that if my grand¬ 
father knew that all the Filipinos were going to be killed 
that it would not be reasonable for him to leave me living 
in the City, in Pasay, 

Q Did he leave you and your grandmother in Manila when 

he went to Baguio in December, 1944? 

A He left us here, 

Q And from your knowledge of your grandfather you state 

that he would not have left you here if he knew of any such 
order? 

A that's the way I think. 

Q Are you very fond of your grandfather' 5 

A I love him very much, 

Q And what is your reason for telling this story to 

the Commission? 

A I know that any talk that my grandfather and General 

Yamashita talked together is a lie, and I came here today 
hoping to prove that, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did you go to Japan? 

A When I was two years old. 

Q Did you live there until you came here in December 









of 1942? Is th^t right? 

A Yes. 

Q With your grandfather? 

A Yes. 

Q What did your grandfather do in Japan? 

A In Japan my grandfather was teaching Spanish, 

Q Was he a prominent man there among influential Japa¬ 

nese officials? 

A Yes. 

Q Did your grandfather then come to the Philippines 

ahead of you? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he tell ycu why ho was coming? 

A He told me before he came that Japan had conquered 

the Philippines and that is why he was coming to the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Q Did he say what he was going to do here? 

A Nothing excepting that he was going to help educate 

the Japanese Army. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you repeat the answer, please? 

I didn't hear it. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Nothing excepting that he was 
going to help educate the Japanese Army". 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Please, sir, our interpretation 
is that he was going to "cooperate" with the Japanese Army. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you check that, please? 
COMMANDER BARTLETT: It could be that, too. 

(Whereupon Commander Bartlett questioned the witness.) 
COMMANDER BARTLETT: That means "cooperate". 










Q (By Captain Pace) When did your grandfather talk to 

Major General Nishimura? 

A I have forgotten. 

Q Can you estimate when it was? 

A I think it was 194-4, 

Q Who was Nishimura? 

A He was a very tall, well-built man. 

Q What did he do in the Japanese Army? 

A He was a staff officer. 

Q Who is Major General Nakamira? 

A He was in charge of a communications unit. 

Q Who was Major General Saito? 

A I never saw him excepting when he called at my 

grandfather’s house, and I don't know very much about him. 

Q When did Saito call at your grandfather's house? 

A It is my opinion that it was about January, 1943. 

My grandfather also went with General Saito to Japan on 
some kind of business. 

Q Was Saito the one who was going to send you to mili¬ 

tary school? 

A Yes • 

Q Did you want to be a soldier at that time? 

A I thought I wanted to be a soldier. 

Q In the Japanese Army? 

A My grandfather told me to go to military school, 

become a General. So I felt that way about it. 

Q Did you ever tell anybody that you wanted to fight 

on the side of the Japanese when you got old enough? 

A Yes, I have said that. 
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Q Your grandfather always fought against the United 

States, didn't he? 

A This is not what my grandfather said, but my grand¬ 
mother told me that if the United States and Japan ever got 

into a war, that Japan could not hold out very long. 

Q Well, did your grandfather devote his life to fighting 

the United States? 

A I have heard that he talked against the United States. 

Q And did you believe and agree with his teachings? 

A I felt a little that way, but my playmates taught me 

that when the American Army camo there would be plenty of 
bread, lots of sweet things to eat and things would become 
cheapen At that time I did not know anything about the way 
the Americans did things and because all the Japanese told 
me the Americans were bad, I believed that they were bad. 

Q Did you ever say that you wanted Japan to win the war 

against the United States? 

A I have said. 

Q Did your grandfather know General Yamashita* 

A I don't know whether they were friends or not, but 

because he said he met him at meetings frequently I wonder 
whether he may not have been an acquaintance. 

Q Did you know then who Yamashita was? 

A I Just knew his name. I also knew that he had con¬ 

quered Singapore. 

Q What did you know about what he had done in Singapore? 

A All I heard was that he was very strong. 
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Q Describe what you mean by "strong"? 

A He said that he took Singapore quickly and was a 

good soldier. 

Q Do you know anything else about him? 

A I have heard nothing more about him. 

Q After your grandfather went to Baguio, did you stay 

on in his house in Pasay? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was left there with you? 

A Myself, my grandmother and the maid. 

Q Did your grandmother ever rejoin your grandfather 

in the mountains? 

A No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt 
the Prosecution at this time and ask what you have in mind 
by this line of questioning. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I have information, which I am not 
convinced of the truth of, but my understanding is that 
his grandmother went to the mountains with the grandfather 
and died there. I was attempting to clarify that point. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you read the last question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where is your grandmother now? 

A She died in the mountains. 

Q Who was with her when she died? 

A The maid and somebody; I don't know exactly who, but 

somebody very close to my grandmother. 












Q Who was the maid who lived in your house? 

A Concha. 

Q Where is she now? 

A .She also died in the mountains. 

Q when did she go to the mountains? 

A She went with us. 

Q When did you go to the mountains? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read that question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: It was about six months ago. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you go before the Americans 

had seized Manila? 

A I went before I realized that the American troops 

were coming into Manila. 

Q Then you wore not here during the period immediately 

preceding the American occupation of Manila, is that right? 
A That is right. All I heard from the doctor was, the 

military doctor was, that they were going to take the sick 
people to Antipolo. 

Q Give me the best you can the date on which you left 

Manila for the mountains. 

A The Americans came in in February, did they not? 

CAPTAIN PACE: May I state for the record a matter 
of which I am sure the Commission may take Judicial notice 
of, the date upon which tho Americans did come to Manila, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will the Defense stipulate that on 
or about February 3rd the Americans entered Manila? 
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CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: January tho 3rd the* Americans 
were at the outposts; February 3rd they entered the outposts, 
is that it? 

CAPTAIN PACE: They reached the Pasig River on 
February 6th, 

CAPTAIN S/NDBEFG: It has been called to my attention 
that there has been testimony here that on the 7th and 8th 
of February buildings were being blown up north of the Pasig 
by the Japanese, and that testimony came from witnesses who 
did not see any Japanese soldiers. 

CAPTAIN PACE: My recollection is it was the 6th 
that they testified to. 

May I state for the record that the Americans 
reached, were well into Manila, by February 6th? 

THE V.1TNESS: I am a little deaf, so please speak 
louder. I went to Antipolo one week before the enemy, 
that is to say, the American Army entered Manila and I was 
there — from there I went with my grandmother to a place 
called Panta. I don't knov; exactly where it was and from 
there we went up into the mountains. 

Q Who decided that you should go to the mountains? 

Was that your grandmother that decided that? 

A Nobody decided it. I was in the hospital because I 

hurt my leg and when they told my grandmother that the 
hospital was moving to Antipolo she said she would go, too, 
because she wanted to stay with me. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was this a Japanese army hospital 

you were in? 

A It was ir. the Japanese army hospital; I don't know 
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the name of the hospital 


Q When did you go to the hospital? 

A I was driving a car and got hit by a truck and I do 

not remember anything after that. 

Q Do you remember when it happened? 

A It was about ten days between the time I had the 

accident end the time we were moved to Antipolo. 

Q Did you go to the hospital before your grandfather 

left for Baguio? 

.A It was after my grandfather had started. 

CAPTAIN PACE: No further questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a question by the 
Commission. 

Did you see your grandfather after you left Manila, 
just before the Americans come into the city? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you please read the 
question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: I did not see him; I have not seen 
hj.m since he went to Baguio. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is your grandfather still living? 
THE WITNESS: According to the newspapers he is dead. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you know where he died? 

THE WITNESS: I don't know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you know the circumstances of 
his death? 

THE WITNESS: I don't know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately 10 minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 


Is there further cross-examination by Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, we have no further questions. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may proceed. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN KILL: The next item, sir, that the Prosecu¬ 
tion desires to present, is Bill of Particular Item No. 112. 
LEONARDO C. PALICTE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined arid testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) '"ill you state your name to the 

Commission, please? 

A Leonardo C. Palicte, Jr. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Palicte? 

A Guadalupe, 340 Columbus Street. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q How old are you? 

A 22 years old. 

Q Where did you reside during the first part of this 

year? 

A Cebu Breeding Station, Guadalupe, Cebu. 

Q With whom did you reside there? 

A With my parents, brother and sisters, and members 

of the family. 

Q Will you give the names of your parents and brothers 

and sisters th*t resided there with you? 

A My father, Dr. Leonardo J. Palicte; my mother, 
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Louisa Castaneda Palicte; my sister next to me, Fe C. 
Palicto; second sister, Esperanza C. Palicte; then Jesus C. 
Palicte; Csridad C. Palicte; Manuel C. Palicte; Benjamin C. 
Palicte; Isabelo C. Palicte; Roy Emanuel Palicte; Abdias 
Palicte; and Germinio Hortillosa. 

Q On what date did the American troops come into that 

vicinity? 

A They began their landing operations on March 26, 

1945, but they were able to enter the city the following 
day, March 27, 1945. 

Q On or about that time, did you have occasion to leave 

your home and go to the city of Cebu for some cause or 
other? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On what date was that? 

A About 9 o'clock in the morning on March 26, when we 

could hear the cannonading of Talisa, Cebu; it was 40 
kilometers from the city. My mother sent me on an errand 
to procure rice, because we had no dinner during that time, 
as food was so scarce in the city; and me being the eldest 
son of the family, my mother told me, "You, my son, being ' 
the eldest, go to the city and procure rice, because there 
might be street fighting and we won't have food while we are 
hiding. You brave the dangers, even though that the landing 
operations are beginning." And I went to the city around 
9 o'clock in the morning. 

Q And when did you return to your home, Mr. Palicte? 

A I returned the following day, March 27} that was 

Tuesday. 
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What tine of the day? 

7 o’clock in the morning. 

Q And when you returned, did you go directly to your 

home? 

A I went directly to ray hone, but I saw that it wes 

completely burned up, and I went directly to the air raid 
shelter to call the members of my family, but no one answered 
me. 

Q Did you at that time or later on that day have 

occasion to examine the ruins of your home? 

A Upon arriving at the ruins of my home, I went directly 

to the air raid shelter where we usually hid during air 
raids, and the first thing that struck me was that if my 
parents ran away because of fear that the Japanese would 
kill them, they might have the youngest brother, because 
my youngest brother was barely 3 months' old and was 
artificially fed, ^nd if they run away because of fear they 
must take along the feeding bottle and the milk; but the 
first thing that struck my sight was the feeding bottle and 
all things in shambles, and I thought that something bad 
has happened to them. 

Q Did you then make a search of any kind of the ruins 

of the home, to discover whether or not the bodies of your 
family were there? 

A I made a search, the whole day, but — 

Q Tell the Commission v/hat you were able to find 

there in the ruins of your home. 

A I found in the ruins of my home, when I peeped into 

everything, all things had been burned, and I couldn't find 
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anything. 

Q Did you that evening find anything? 

A I didn't find anything that evening. 

Q Did you later on? 

A The following day a boy informed the family that 

the charred remains of the members of my family was in the 
cemented cellar of our room, which I forgot to look into. 

Q Did you look there at that time? 

A I went directly, when the boy came to notify us in 

the other houso, and I wont directly to the cellar of the 
house, and there I found the remains of my family. 
q v erc you able to count the number of skulls that you 

found there in the burned rooms? 

A I was able to count eleven skulls, and the remains 

of my kid brother who was barely three months old. 

Q Were all of the bodies burned? 

A All of the bodies were completely burned except 

three which were still intact. My father — there was still 
a pool of blood at his lower extremity, and my cousin was 
still also intact, and the friend who was boarding with us 
in the house. 

Q Could you tell whether or not their bodies, that is, 

the bodies of those three, bore any wounds of any kind? 

A My father, I saw the wound in the neck. The other 

two, I saw the wound in the abdomen. 

Q Both of them had wounds in their abdomen? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Could you tell what had caused those wounds? 

A As to my own conclusions, sir, it was caused by a 
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bayonet, 


Take the witness. 

No questions. 

That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
MAJOR KERR: Sir, we have two Visayan interpreters 
who have not previously been sworn. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Whereupon Interpreters Filomena Zosa and Loreto 
Asturias were sworn.) 

REYNALDO BURDIOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Zosa, was examined and 
testified through Interpreter Zosa as follows, with Inter¬ 
preter Asturias acting as ‘'chock" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) ‘"ill you state your name, please? 

A Reynaldo Burdios. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Guadalupe, Cebu. 

Q How old are you? 

A Vj years old. 

Q "'hat is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Did you reside at that same place during the early 

part of this year? 

A Yes. 

Q ’"here was your home at that time with reference to 

the home of Doctor Palicte? 



CAPT/IN HILL: 
CAPTAIN REEL: 
CAPTAIN HILL: 
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A Still in Guadalupe, Cebu. 

Q How far from Doctor Palicte's home? 

A About 50 yards. 

Q And during that time were you employed by anyone? 

A Yes. 

Q By whom? 

A The Japanese. 

Q What kind of work did you do for the Japanese? 

A The work of the Japanese as water carrier. 

Q On or about the 26th of March of this year, did you 

overhear any conversations between membors of the Japanese 
army there where you worked, relative to the burning of 
houses or killing of civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Between which Japanese did you hear this conversation 

take place? 

A I overheard Captain Hancho instructing Privato 

Tanaka, Miyagi, Kubayashi, and Kato. 

Q What kind of instructions did the Captain give to 

the Japanese privates? 

C/PTAIN REEL: We object to that question, sir, as 
hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense has objected to the 
question, and the objection is not sustained. 

Proceed. 

CAPTAIN hILL: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Captain Hancho ordered 

all civilians to be killed, and burn all houses. 
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Q Did you henr any other conversation between those 

Japanese at that time? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, on that day, after you arrived at your home, 

did you see the Palicte homo on fire? 

A Burned. The house was burned. 

Q And did you go to the ruins of the Palicte home? 

A No. 

Q What was Mr. Palicte commonly called in the neighbor¬ 

hood there? 

A Doctor Palicte. 

Q Was he a doctor of any kind? 

A He was the doctor of the breeding station. 

Q And was the Palicte home located in what was referred 

to as the Cebu Breeding Area? 

A Yes. 

Q At the time when you saw the Palicte house burning, 

did you henr any noises coning from the direction of the 
Palicte home? 

A I heard a woman screamed. 

Q Could you hear what the woman said when she screamed? 

A She only shouted. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A question by the Commission, 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Do you speak Japanese? 

THE WITNESS: No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How did you know what these 

Japanese were saying when you heard them talking? 
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A Because Japanese Captain Hancho ordered these 

privates saying, "Civilian, patain; uchi sigi sigi," which 
means, "Civilians kill", "uchi", means fire, "sigi sigi", 
means "Hurry, hurry." 

Q Are those Japanese words that you have just recited? 

A V ! ell, I know a little, some other Japanese terms. 

Q Where did you learn those terms? 

A Some other Japanese. 

C/PTAIN HILL: That is all. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were those words that you have just 

spoken Japanese or Visayan? 

A He spoke only Japanese. "Uchi" moans "house." 

Q Are we to understand that the instructions were simply 

those four words, "Civilians kill, house burn"? Is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 


(Witness excused) 
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(A document was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

307 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: If the Commission please, we want to 
offer into evidence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 307» which is 
the sworn statement of Seiichi Akita, a Japanese prisoner 
of war, taken in the Prisoner of War Stockade down at 
Tabunok, Talisay, Cebu, Philippines, on 18 October 1945. 

It was taken in the presence of an investigating officer 
of the Ware Crimes Investigating Detachment, taken under 
oath. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the document to the 
Commission, at least the essential parts thereof. 

CAPTAIN HILL: "Q Did you know a Filipino family 
named Palicte"living at Cebu Breeding Area, Cebu City, 

Cebu, P. I., in March, 1945? 

A I do not know them by name, but the man was called 
'Doctor'. 

Q Do you have any information which you wish to tell 
us concerning the death of this Filipino family who lived 
in a house on the Breeding Area grounds just northwest of 
where you had been living, and the burning of their house 
on 26 March 1945 just before the Americans came to Cebu 
City? 

A Yes, I will voluntarily tell you what I know about 
the death of a Filipino family who lived just northwest of 
the house where I was living at that time, 

Q What time of the day was it when these people were 
mistreated? 

A It was on the 26th March 1945 but I do not know what 
time it was. But I believe it was at night because the men 
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"v/ho did it had been ordered to return to our headquarters 
at noon but they did not come back until about 9:00 or 
10:00 o'clock that night. 

Q Where were you while this family was mistreated? 

A I was in a fox-hole at the foot of the hills just 
behind the Guadalupe church about 4 kilometers away. 

Q Could you see the house where it took place from 
your fox-hole? 

A I could not see it from where I was. 

Q Then where did you get your information about this 
mistreatment? 

A That same evening when the four men who did it came 
back to our unit I was in the same tent with them about 
9:00 or 10:00 o'clock that night. They were proudly 
telling what had happened. 

Q Do you know if anyone else overheard their con¬ 
versation or was present? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did all four of them admit having taken part? 

A I am not certain whether they all admitted taking 
part in the killing of this family but I do remember that 
all four of them admitted that they raped some of the girls 
in the family. 

Q Did they admit having burned their home? 

A Yes, they admitted having burned the house but they 
said that this was by order of T/Sgt. Yasokichi Koroda or 
else an order received from the Mitsui Corps who was in 
charge of the defense of this area. 

Q Did these four men say that when they burned the 
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"house of this particular Filipino family, the people in 
the family were inside the house? 

A I do not know if they were in the house when the 
house was burned but these four Japanese soldiers in 
talking among themselves said they had raped some girls in 
that house and that they had left no witness so I under¬ 
stood that there was no one else living who might have 
seen them do it. I also understood from what they said 
that they had burned the bodies because they said they 
left no evidence. 

Q Did you ever hear anyone other than these four men 
admit having taken part in this particular rape and 
killing of the people and burning of the house? 

A No other man was concerned in this matter because 
all the rest of our troop had gone to our fortification 
in the mountains by Guadalupe. At noon of the 26th March 
our unit left for this nearby mountain position leaving 
behind in Cebu City Tanaka and Kato. After we reached 
our new position, Kbayashi, Iliyage and Yasutake were 
sent back to assist Tanaka. All five of them returned 
to our position that night but Kato told me that he had 
not found Tanaka in Cebu City until just before they re¬ 
turned to the hills so I do not believe that Kato had 
anything to do with this matter. He took no part in the 
conversation. 

Q Where was this tent in which you overheard the con¬ 
versation on the night of 26 March 194-5 located? 

A Just in front of our trench near the mountain in 
Guadalupe. 
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"Q About hov; many kilometers is this from the house in 
which the family was living in Cebu City? 

A About four kilometers. 

Q Did these four men in the tent that night mention 
the name of the girls raped and killed? 

A According to my memory, they mentioned their names 
but I do not remember what they said it was. 

Q Do you remember any remarks they made about the girls? 

A According to ray memory, they mentioned that one was 

beautiful and they also mentioned that there were several 
girls between thirteen and nineteen years old and they 
said that they each had raped all of them, it was at least 
two or more girls they raped. 

Q Did they describe the rape of these girls in so far 
as the use of force was concerned? 

A They said that the girls of 13 years old wept and 
was very pitiful so I assume that they used force. 

Q Did they use the word 'rape' in referring to what 
they had done to these girls? 

A I did not hear the Japanese word for ’rape' spoken. 

Q Did they say whether the girls screamed? 

A They said that the girl 13 years old screamed. 

Q Did they say whether they had threatened the girls 
with weapons? 

A I did not hear that they threatened them with 
weapons; what I did hear was they were carrying their 
weapons with them at that time. 

Q Did you hear them say whether the girls were held by 
members of the group while others raped them? 
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I did not hoar them say that they employed force 
to hold the girls down but they did say that Miyagi stood 
as sentinel outside or inside the house while the others 
raped the girls and then Miyagi came in and was the last 
one to rape the girls. I do not remember how many girls 
there were but I do remember that each of these four men 
admitted having raped each girl. 

Q What were the names of these four soldiers whose 
conversation you overheard? 

A Pvt. Yasutake, Pfc or Leading Corporal (I don't know 
which) Ichiru Tanaka, Pfc or Leading Corporal Miyagi, and 
Pfc Shoichi Kobayashi. I don't know the ranks for sure 
because they mean almost the same thing. 

Q Where is Yasutake? 

A He died about one week after we left Cebu City in 
March, 1945, because of burns received in combat. 

Q Are these four men the same persons you described 
in your original statement of 16 October 1945? 

A Yes, sir." 

I think that is the pertinent part of the statement, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any objection by the Defense? 
CAPTAIN REEL: There is, yes, sir. The Defense 
objects to the admission of this statement, first, on the 
ground that it purports entirely to be the results of 
conversations of other persons. Secondly, on the grounds 
that it is completely immaterial to the issue, and the 
specification number 112. Nowhere in this document is 
there any identification of this family as the Palicite 
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family. 

The witness, as a matter of fact, specifically says 
that the name was unknown to him. They mention their names, 
hut he says, "I do not know them by name." 

On the further grounds, sir, the statement largely 
has to do with rape. All throughout the statement there 
is the story of rape, yet on the second page it is admitted 
that the Japanese word for rape was never used. 

We object to the admission of this document. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, as to the identification of the 
family, I think the identification of the family is suffi¬ 
cient. The evidence shows the family lived at the Cebu 
Breeding Area, that the family was referred to and that 
he was referred to in the vicinity as "Doctor," and that 
they lived there. 

This affidavit or statement identifies the family 
and the man in that manner. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, if Counsel for the Prosecution 
frefers to the first two questions and answers, may I point 
out that the second answer says as follows: 

"A Yes, I will voluntarily tell you what I know about 
the death of a Filipino family who lived just northwest 
of the house where I was living at that time." 

That is the only identification. 

I submit that there is no identification of the fam¬ 
ily known as Falicte as named in specification number 112. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of tie Defense is 
not sustained and the document will be accepted for such 
probative value as the Commission decides it possesses. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Since the document is admitted, may 
I make the additional request that the questions and 
answers dealing with rape be stricken, because the ques¬ 
tions of rape were never used by the witness who made 
the statement, and I refer to the question number 20 on 
the second page. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, the comments of Defense 

Counsel are noted, but as an objection it is not sustained. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

307 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That concludes that item, sir. 

The next item that the Prosecution desires to pre¬ 
sent is the Bill of Particular item number 97 5 and the 
first witness is Rosa Calalong. 

ROSA CALALONG 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 
A My name is Rosa Calalong. 

Q Can you speak a little louder? 

A Rosa Calalong. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A 2462 Tinaldo, Manila. 

Q Where were you residing the first part of February 
of this year? 

A In Intramuros. 

Where in Intramuros? 

Anda Street. 


Q 

A 
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Q Were you residing there with the other members of 
your family? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/hat we re their names? 

A Jesus Carugtos, my husband; Victorina Alban, my 
mother; my children, who are Aurora Carugtos, Angolita 
Carugtos and Dasilio Carugtos. 

Q On the 5th of February of this year did you, together 
with the other members of your family, have occasion to 
leave your homo and seel: refuge? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And where did you go at that time? 

A In the Cathedral Church. 

Q To the Manila Cathedral Church? 

A Yes. 

Q Y/here was the Manila Cathedral located? 

A Located at Calbildo and Postiago, 

Q Was that at Intramuros? 

A Yes, that is inside of Intramuros. 

Q At what time of the day or night did you and the 

other members of your family go to the Manila Cathedral? 

A At about 5s30 in the afternoon of February 5th. 

Q V/hen you arrived there did you find any other 

people in the cathedral? 

A There v/ere plenty there. 

Q Can you state to the Commission the approximate 
number of persons that you saw there in the cathedral? 

A There was lots of people; it is a very big church, 
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and it was very, very crowded. 

Q Would you say that there were 500 or 1000 or 1500 
people there? 

A Maybe around 4000 or 5000; it is plenty. There are 
very many. 

Q Did you and the members of your family remain there 
in the cathedval that night? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All night? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, during the night did you see any Japanese come 
into the cathedral building? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And for what purpose did they come into the building? 

A I don't know, sir, but they went inside the cathedral 

and they were going around, and then afterwards they have 
been pulling girls outside of the cathedral, and I saw 
two Japanese raping those women right there in the cathedral, 
and one by my side she is pregnant five months. 

Q What part of the cathedral v/ore you and your family 
located in that evening? 

A We are in the middle of the cathedral. Suppose 
this is the church; we are there at that place (indicating), 
and this is the door. 

Q V/ere you in the rear, to the rear of the cathedral? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how many Japanese did you see take women out 
of the cathedral during the night? 

A There are many, but I have seen two, they are very, 
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very near me, in front of mo, in front of our place those 
Japanese are raping her, and I have seen plenty of girls 
that they are taking outside of the cathedral, those 
Matista girls, they arc very young. They are telling, 

"No, don't} mama, don't lot them take me." Those girls are 
shouting like that. 

Q Did the Japanese take these girls by force? 

A Yes, by force. 

Q Did you see any girls killed there that night by 
the Japanese? 

A No, those girls wore taken outside and I never saw 
them inside any more. 

Q You mean those girls that wore taken outside you 
never saw return to the cathedral that night? 

A I never sat/ them any more. 

Q Did you sec any girls killed by the Japanese in 

attempting to escape? 

A No, I did not see then. 

Q The next day did you see any girls killed by the 
Japanese when they attempted to escape? 

A I have seen, yes, in front of that well. There were 
girls there that were shot by the Japanese. 

Q Y/hen they attempted to escape? 

A Yes. 

Q How many did you see shot by the Japanese? 

A I don't knov; there are many there. 

Several? 

Yes, several. 

How long did you remain in the Manila Cathedral? 


Q 

A 

Q 
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A We stayed there for two days. 

Q Did all tho nenbers of your family stay there during 
that time? 

A My mother and my niece were there in the St. 
Augustine Church. We were separated because the very 
afternoon they told us to leave the house, you see I told 
my mother I v/ould be going to St. Augustine, and he told 
me, he said, "You can*t go into St. Augustine, because 
there are already plenty there.' 1 Ho told me that I go 
to the Cathedral. So I and my two children and my husband 
were separated, and ny mother and niece were separated. 

They told me I couldn*t go there. There was plenty 
there, that I better go to the Cathedral Church. 

Q Were you and your husband separated after you got 
to the Cathedral? 

A The next morning they took all our men; they took 
my husband. 

Q You mean the Japanese took all the men? 

A Yes, the next morning. 

Q Do you know what they did with them? 

A No, but I seen them. 

Q Have you seen your husband or heard from him since 
he was taken from you at the Manila Cathedral? 

A That is the last time I have seen my husband. 

Q How many men did you see the Japanese take from 

the Manila Cathedral on that day? 

A There are many; there are two very long lines. 

Q Well, when you say "many" can you give the Commis¬ 

sion a little more definite answer on that? V/ould it be 
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50 or 100 or more than that? 

A It would be more than two or one thousand, something 
like that. 

Q Do you know if any of those men ever returned or 
not? 

A Yes. 

Q Did they return? 

A Mr. Sanchez Andriguez, he returned. 

Q Did any of the others that you saw taken away from 
the Cathedral ever return? 

A No, I have not seen them. 

Q And you have never heard of them since that time? 

A I have not heard of them, no, 

Q Now, after you left the Cathedral, what did you see, 

if anything, relative to the destruction of the Manila 
Cathedral? 

A I see the Cathedral; I see it burning. 

Q You saw it burning? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what caused the fire that burned the 

Manila Cathedral? 

A There is some explosion, plenty of explosion inside 
the Cathedral. 

Q Are you sure those explosions were coming from the 
inside of the Cathedral? 

A They are inside the Cathedral, yes. We are here 
and the Cathedral is only on the next street. 

Q Were there any American bombings or shells hitting 

in that area at that time? 
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A There was no shelling yet. 

Q And no bombing yet? 

A No bombing yet. 

Q When you were in the cathedral did you see any signs 
of explosives being placed around inside the building? 

A I just see those drums there, and supposing this is 
the church here, the convent, there are plenty of gasoline 
drums there. 

Q Around the church? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may have the witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) These Japanese soldiers you sow, 
wore they army or navy or marines? 

A They are wearing green suits. 

Q Did you see any insignia on their green suit? 

A No, I don't. I don't look at the Japanese. 

Q You could not tell whether they had little anchors 

on their green suits or not? 

A No, I don't pay any attention to that. 

Q You did not pay any attention to that? 

A No, I don't pay attention to that. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I will ask to have these two photo¬ 
graphs marked for identification. 

(Two photographs were marked 
Prosecution Exhibits No. 

308 and 309 for identifi¬ 
cation respectively.) 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) I will hard you Prosecution's 
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Exhibit No. 308, and ask you to state what it is, if you 
know. 

A Yes, this place here, this is the Cathedral Church. 

Q Is that the ruins of the church as it looks today? 

A It is not like this today. 

Q I will hand you Prosecution's Exhibit No. 309, and 
ask you to state what it is, if you know. 

A Yes, this is the Cathedral Church. 

Q And is that as the church looks today after it was 
destroyed? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We will offer into evidence Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibits 308 and 309, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, they are 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Eiibits No. 

308 and 309 for identifi¬ 
cation v/ere received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all we have. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN HILL: Ytewill call Francisca Cruz. 
c/ FRANCISCA CRUZ-"" 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sv/orn, v/as examined and testified as follov/s: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 
Commission? 

A Uy name is Francisca Cruz. 
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Q And whore do you reside? 

A I live at 106 Anda Street in the Walled City. 

Q How old are you? 

A 32 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Where did you reside during the month of February 
of this year, the first part of February? 

A The first part of February we lived at 106 Anda, 
and February 5th we are taken to the Cathedral Church. 

Q Did you live in Intranuros at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you arc one of the persons in that locality 
that went to the Manila Cathedral for refuge on February 
the 5th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you remain there in the Cathedral the night 
of the 5th? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And who was with you in the Cathedral? 

A I was with my husband and my seven children. 

Q Can you tell the Commission or give them some idea 
as to the number of persons that you think were in the 
Cathedral on that night? 

A At that night I think there are thousands of 
people in the Cathedral, 

Q And you say "thousands of people"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many thousands? 
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A I think more than 2000. 

Q Were they men, women and children? 

A Men, women and children; we are crowded. 

Q In what part of the Cathedral did you spend the 
night with your family? 

A At the right door of the Manila Cathedral. 

Q In the front and at the right of the door, is that 

right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the night did you see any members of the 
Japanese armed forces cone into the Manila Cathedral? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hoy; many times v/ould you say that you saw Japanese 
come into the Cathedral during the night? 

A They often visited us there. 

Q Many times? 

A Yes, many tines. 

Q V/hat v;ould they cono to the Cathedral for? 

A I don't know; they just come, and if they see v/omen 
they like they take then. 

Q Did you see any of them take v/onen? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many times during the night in the part of the 
cathedral that you v/ere in did you see the Japanese take 
women? 

A Once I see one of the Japanese, I saw a v;oman preg¬ 
nant assaulted by a Japanese. 

Q Inside the Cathedral, you mean? 

A Yes. 
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Q Did you sec any vranen taken outside of the Cathedral 
by the Japanese? 

A Yes, they were screaming. 

Q V/ere they taken by force? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever see those women again? 

A No, I have not seen then again. 

Q The next morning, did your husband leave the 
Cathedral? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did he leave there with the other men that the Japan¬ 

ese took out? 

A The next morning the Japanese take all the men. 

Q What tine in the morning was that? 

A About 10:30, I think like that. 

Q Did you sec where they took your husband a-d these 
other men to? 

A Yes, sir, they were taken to Fort Santiago. 

Q Could you tell or did you see about how many men 

the Japanese took from the Cathedral at that tine? 

A There were very many, because they are put into two 
big rooms. They wore crowded there, and formed two lines. 

Q Do you think there was 100 or 200 or more than that? 

A More than 200, I think 1000; more than 1000. 

Q Men? 

A Yes, men. 

Q Have you seen your husband since he was taken from 
the Cathedral that day by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, because I was at the door and he told me 
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good-bye. 

Q Have you seen him since that tine? 

A I have not seen him any more. 

Q Have you seen any of the others in that group of 
non that you were acquainted with since that time? 

A I have not seen them any more. 

Q How long did you remain in the Cathedral after your 
husband was taken out? 

A The next morning the Japanese told us to go home 
and cook some food because our husbands would cone hone. 

Q Did you go hone then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you sec the Manila Cathedral building when it 
was burning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what day was that? 

A February the 7th. 

Q Whore v/cre you when you saw the building burning? 

A We were in the Santa Rosa College. 

Q How far is that from the Manila Cathedral? 

A Very near, in front of the Santa Rosa Cathedral. 

Q Could you tell how the fire was started inside the 

Manila Cathedral? 

A We just saw the Manila Cathedral burning, and we 
saw some flames. 

Q Did you see it when it first started, when the 
fire first started? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see or hear any explosions at the Manila 
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Cathedral at that time? 

A Yes, sir, I saw some explosions. 

Q How many eyplosions did you see? 

A Very many. 

Q Did those explosions appear to you to be on the 
inside or the outside of the Cathedral? 

A I think it v:as in the inside, because in the Manila 
Cathedral we sec many drums inside of gasoline. 

Q Drums of what? 

A Of gasoline. 

Q Gasoline? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Is the only reason why you say 
the explosions came from inside due to the fact that you 
saw drums inside? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That is the only reason? 

A I think in the St. Paul Hospital where the nuns 
live, in the St. Paul Hospital, the Japanese lived there, 
and they take many ammunitions inside and they leave it 
thore on last February 5th, Y/e sew them because v/e often 
passed there. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter please read the 
answer? I couldn't make out what the witness said. 

(Record read.) 

Q (By Captain Reel Because you saw ammunition inside 
the St. Paul's Hospital, you think the Manila Cathedral 
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blew up from the insido? 

A No, sir, when the fire begins, of course, when the 
fire is big and it gets near the St. Paul there, it burns, 
and in the Manila Cathedral there were many druns at the 
back door. Of course, the flames would grow big and we 
had many explosions from that. 

Q Did you see any holes in the building? 

A Holes? 

Q Yes. 

A We have not seen any holes in the building. 

Q No holes in tho building? 

A No. 

Q Can you tell us whether these Japanese soldiers were 
army, navy or marines? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. (Witnoss excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Colonel Fite. 

WILLIAM C. FITE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, this is part of the proof under 
Bill of Particulars Paragraph 72. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name, 

A William C. Fite. 

Q Your rank? 

A Lieutenant Colonel, 

Q Your organization? 

A 129th Infantry. 

Q Nationality? 

A American. 

Q What position do you hold in the 37th Division? 

A I am regimental commander of 129th Infantry. 

Q Were you with your regiment on or about the 1st of 

July in the northern part of Luzon? 

A I was battalion commander of the 1st Battalion. I 

was with 129th Infantry at Aparri at that time. 

Q Will you state in your own words and clearly to the 

Commission what you observed and know concerning any mis¬ 
treatment or killing of civilians in or around Aparri? 

A On the 30th of June we received reports from so-called 

"Bolo" men, Filipino citizens in barrios that were secretly 
organized, that Japanese had — that members of the Japanese 
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Army had taken charge of a barrio named Tapel. This was 
approximately 30 miles east of the town of Aparri. They 
estimated approximately 500 Japanese were in the party, but 
we sent a platoon that day, followed it the next day with a 
company. I went with the company and at the Buguey River 
a fishing boat pulled into the river mouth. In the boat 
were five Filipinos. One was dead, another v/as shot once 
through the shoulder, and another was shot twice in the legs. 
They reported being fired on by two machine guns from the 
vicinity of Tapel. At the time they were sailing west about 
a hundred meters offshore. 

I sent the two men to the aid station. This is on 
the 1st of July. About 30 minutes later another boat came 
in. There was a woman and a child that were creased by 
small arms fire. I checked both of the boats and it v/as 
apparently 25 calibre bullets that had pierced the hull. 

They told conflicting stories. They were very hysterical. 
And by the 3rd of July we reached this barrio of Tapel. 

There were a few inhabitants there. Most of them 
apparently had escaped to the hills. I asked them to show 
me any bodies that were — Filipino bodies that were in the 
area. They pointed to two pits in the ground and said that 
they were full of Filipino civilians. They v/ere actually 
wells and I had one of the Filipinos crawl down in the 
well, and he uncovered one body. And I looked in the 
neighborhood. I saw another Filipino who had been dead 
approximately four days. He had been shot in the back. 

Then about a kilometer or two from there this Filipino took 
me to a tree, and there were three men and one woman that 
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had been tied to the tree and they had been killed by bayo¬ 
nets, judging from the wounds on the body. The natives 
told me that this force was commanded by a Major Saito. 

On the surrender of the Japanese forces in the area there 
was a Lt. Col, Saito who said that he had since been pro¬ 
moted. He spoke quite freely to our Nisei interpreter and 
corroborated some of the atrocities that were told us by 
the civilians, one of which was taking women from the barrios 
up there into his command post and none returned. And he 
gave as his reason that they would disclose the location of 
his C.P. 

I have forgotten one incident. Five men came in 
on the 4th of July. They claimed to have been wounded 
apnroximately on the 30th of June. A battalion surgeon 
came in to us at Aparri. Our battalion surgeon believed 
that to be correct, the time interval, due to the condition 
of the wounds. Two of these Filipinos were blind, had 
been blinded by grenade fragments, and the others suffered 
cuts presumably from sabers and bayonets. 

Q Were these civilians that were in the boat that you 

have described armed in any way? 

A They were not, 

Q Were the civilians that came to what you have last 

described as some being wounded and suffering blindness from 
grenades armed in any way? 

A They were not. 

0 This Japanese force that was in that area, was that 

Army or Navy? 

A That was — The force that surrendered was Army 
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with the exception of about 15 men that were Navy personnel. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Colonel, will you tell us something 

about these "Bolo" men that you described? , *’ho are they? 

A They are mostly men who work with — not necessarily 

with the guerrillas, I understand, but they advise the civi¬ 
lians when to evacuate an area. 

Q Do they — 

A They — 

Q Were you through? 

A I was through, yes. 

Q Did they carry bolo knives* 

A When they came into our C.P. they didn't have any. 

They were Just ordinary-looking native Filipinos. 

Q And were there a number of guerrilla bands operating 

in the area in which you were? 

A Not east of Highway 5. There v/ere none. They 

operated west of Highway 5. That is the highway that runs 
south from Aparri. 

n So that west of Highway 5 there were some guerrilla 

bands operating? 

A Yes, sir. Colonel Volckman's guerrilla forces were 

in there. 

Q Yes. And were they armed? 

A They were armed, yes. 

Q And did they occasionally arm themselves with cap¬ 

tured Japanese arms? 

A I believe they did, only from talking to a few of 







the officers. They were short of equipment. 

Q Were there any guerrilla groups up there that were 

working with the Japanese'? 

A We had reports of sane, but not that far north. 

Makapilis were alleged to have worked with the Japanese, 
but that was near Balete Pass farther up. 

Q You had no reports of any other guerrilla outfits 

that were working against Volcknan’s guerrillas in that 
area? 

A I never heard of any. 

Q Do I understand you were told that there was a well 

there that was full of dead bodies? 

A That’s correct. 

Q And how many did you find in the well? 

A I only found — I only saw one. He had to go down 

about 12 feet and I didn’t make him dig any others up. The 
odor nearly made him lose consciousness. 

Q V/as there more than one dead body in there? 

A They said there were three or four in there, and they 

had another well. They alleged, I believe, ten or twelve 
in the well. 

Q But you didn't actually see more than the one well? 

A I Just made him go down into the one well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Sir, I believe you said that 

there were no guerrillas east of Highway 5* 

A There were none. 

Q Did these atrocities which you have described take 










place east of Highway 5? 

A Approximately 30 miles east along the Coast. 

Q And was Major Saito or Lt. Col, Saito, whom you have 

described, in the Japanese Army? 

A He was• 

CAPTAIN Y/EBSTER: That's all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I have the last question and answer 
read back? 

(Question and answer read) 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN V/EBSTFR: That is all the evidence on that 
paragraph. The next paragraph is 105. 
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/VELINO DE GUZM/:N 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Avelino de Guzman. 

Q Your age? 

A 52 years. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Residing in the City of San Pablo, Philippines. 

Q What official position, if any, do you hold in San 

Pablo? 

A My position, sir? I am the Chief of Police during — 

before and during the Japanese occupation. 

Q Were you the Chief of Police on or about the 24th 

of February of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you on that date have occasion to be called to 

the headquarters of any Japanese forces in San Pablo? 

A I remember, sir. On the morning of February 24, 

1945, I was ordered to call to the office of the Japanese 
garrison commander. 

Q Who was the Japanese garrison commander? 

A His name is — there were two: Major Ono and Captain 

Okubu. 

Q Did you go to the headquarters? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did you see either of those Japanese officers there? 

A They were both together in the office. 

Q Do you know whether they were in the Japanese army or 

navy? 

A They were Japanese army, sir. 

Q What did either of those officers tell you to do on 

that morning? 

A I was ordered by threat to comply properly the order 

that they are going to issue that morning, and through the 
interpreter they showed me a piece of paper written in 
Tagalog language; that means that is the order, ordering 
that all male citizens of the City of San Pablo from 15 to 
50 years of age, including all nationalities, Chinese, to 
assemble at the Roman Catholic Church by 10:30 A.M. of that 
date, February 24, 1945. I told them that it is very diffi¬ 
cult for me to carry that order properly, because the City 
of San Pablo is very big. They required me to notify all 
the people of San Pablo to assemble at the Roman Catholic 
Church at 10:30 A.M. of that date. While we are talking it 
is about 9 o'clock. I select two of my policemen who have 
a loud voice, and take a big drum and go around the city and 
notify the people verbally. If I shall not comply that 
order, I am the very first one to be punished by death. 

Q Now, did the Japanese at that time tell you what 

would happen to the people if they did not assemble where 
they were ordered to? 

A They told me, and besides they told me I read the 

order, it was written in Tagalog language, that non-compliance 
of that order shall be shot to death in the street or in 








their own houses. 

Q Mow, you did have members of your force go around 

the city and notify people to assemble in the church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And when did they assemble in the church? What time? 

A They are immediately, when my people heard, but 

before I issued that order to my soldiers, permit me to 
inform this Honorable Court that I am very doubtful to 
that order, because two weeks previous before February 24, 
1945* the chief of the Japanese Information Bureau in San 
Pablo issued warning through pamphlet to the people, saying 
"To avoid what happened to the people of Tanawan, to the 
people of Santo Tomas, Batangas, and to the people of Bay 
in Calawan, Province of Laguna, the people of San Pablo 
must obey any order issued by the Japanese military 
authorities." 

Q Now, did you go to the church that morning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many people assembled at the church pursuant to 

the order which the Japanese commander gave? 

A More or less 8,000 persons; 8,000 persons, people. 

Q Did they include men only? 

A All men, all male, including Chinese. 

Q Filipino and Chinese? 

A Filipino and Chinese, sir. 

Q How long did you stay at the church? 

A I just enter and go, enter and go, but I did not 

stay there longer. 

Q Now, the following morning did you return to the 
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office of Colonel Ono, or Major Ono, which you have described? 
A On the following day, sir, I was called again to 

proceed to this office for a conference. What I did was to 
go there, but they did not permit me to return to my office 
and notify my family, because I was brought to the mountain. 

Q Well, while you were in the office of Colonel Ono 

that following morning, did you see a letter written by the 
head of the hospital to Colonel Ono? 

A A piece of communication from the director of the 

San Pablo Hospital, and as far as I know, because I got a 
copy of that communication, reporting to that office or to 
Major Ono's office that there are some wounded persons in 
the hospital. 

Q Do you know the date of that letter? 

A The date was February 25, sir. 

CAPTAIN ’WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the Japanese tell you 

why they wanted everyone to assemble? 

A I do remember through the interpreter that the people 

of San Pablo will be assembled in the church for labor 
purpose. They were going to be dig canal, big canal, so 
that the American tanks may have some obstacle to pass 
through. 

Q Now, you speak about a warning that if the people 

did not comply, the same thing would happen to them as 
happened at Tanawan and Santo Tomas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was it general knowledge in San Pablo that the people 
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in those towns had refused to work for the Japanese? 

A No, sir, but I don't know what that chief of the 

Japanese military — of the Japanese information, by the 
name of Nakada, meant that warning to the people of San Pablo 
Q Well, what was it that the people in Tanawan and 

Santo Tomas had done, that the Japanese had punished? 

A According to him, because the people of Tanawan and 

Santo Tomas did not obey the order and they would be punished 
Q Do I understand that they had disobeyed the order to 

assemble at the church? 

A I do not know, sir, but according to him those people 

in the Municipality of Tanawan, in the Municipality of 
Santo Tomas, in the Municipality of Calawan and the Muni¬ 
cipality of Bay, were issued the order to the people for 
work;, maybe if not all of them, part of them; they would be 
punished, killed, tortured. 

Q Now, as Chief of Police in San Pablo, both before and 

during the Japanese occupation, would you say that you are 
well-informed on local affairs in San Pablo? 

A Not generally; partly, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: V/ill you read that answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you have occasion, as 

Chief of Police during that time, to ever arrest any persons 
for guerrilla activities in San Pablo? 

A They ordered me, but there is no guerrilla activity 

in the town of San Pablo. That is why there is no arrest 
has been made. 

Q Do I understand that you are testifying that you 
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never made an arrost? 

A No, sir. 

Q For guerrilla activities? 

A, No, sir. 

Q And never made any report to the Japanese military 

police? 

A No, sir. 

Q Of guerrilla activities? 

A No, sir. 

Q Are you stating that you do not know that San Pablo 

was the headquarters of the guerrillas? 

A No, sir; that is no headquarters in San Pablo, regard¬ 

ing guerrilla. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

GAW AN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Uy, was examined and testified 
through Interpreter Uy, as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Gaw Am 

Q Your age? 

A (Through the Interpreter) 37. 

Q Nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am a Chinese newspaperman. 
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Q Where is your home? 

A San Pablo. 

Q Were you among those people who went to the church 

in San Pablo on the 24th of February, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Why did you go there? 

A Because on that day the military police came to order 

that everybody from the age of 15 to 50 should assemble in 
the church; if not, they would be dealt with. 

Q How many people assembled in the church? 

A Chinese and Filipinos included were about six or 

seven thousand. 

Q What did the Japanese first do when yot went to the 

church? 

A A Japanese officer, through a Tagalog Interpreter, 

said that, "Today we are gathered here for a good purpose, 
and since you are so many we will have to deal with the 
Chinese first." The Chinese were to be taken 50 by 50, 
and finally the Chinese were taken, 50 by 50 out of the 
church. 

Q Did they separate the Filipinos from the Chinese? 

A Yes. 

Q What did they do with the Filipinos? 

A When wo left the church, the Filipinos were still 

kept in the church. 

Q What did they do with the Chinese? 

A The Chinese were taken about half a kilometer away 

from this church, and they were told to dig trenches. 

Q Did you dig trenches? 
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A Yes. 

Q How long did you dig? 

A From 10 in the morning until 1 in the afternoon. 

Q Can you state how many Chinese were taken out of the 

church by the Japanese? 

A About 700. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you after you got 

through digging the trenches? 

A The Japanese said, "Today we are very glad to see you 

all here, and since it is a day of rejoicing you should all 
come with us." So the Chinese were taken by the Japanese. 

Q Well, what did they do with them after they got 

through digging? 

A After digging I was taken to a three-story building. 

Q How many were taken with you? 

A About 300 persons. 

Q How long did the 300 stay in the building? 

A I stayed about five hours in the building. 

Q ’/That happened after that? 

A While I was in the building, we Chinese were taken 

five by five out of the building. I saw that the situation 
was rather difficult so I took a package of cigarettes and 
gave it to a Japanese and he told me, "Thank you," in 
Japanese. I saw that the Japanese was quite grateful for 
the cigarettes so I took my pencil and wrote four Chinese 
words, asking the Japanese what was happening downstairs. 

The Japanese answered, "I shouldn't tell what is happening, 
but from higher authority I can tell what is happening 
below." Then he said that it is the order of the high 
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authorities that the things happened on the lower floor. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the last answer? 
(Answer rend) 

Q (By Captain Webster) ,r h*t did he mean when he said, 

’’things happening on the lower floor"? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object. We don't suppose this 
witness could possibly tell what somebody else meant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. Proceed. 

(Question translated to the witness by Interpreter 
Uy) 

A (Through the Interpreter) The Japanese didn't tell 

anything except that it is not our business, and just wrote 
four words referring to the fact that the authority came 
from higher headquarters. 

Q What did the Japanese thereafter do with you? 

A They just looked at us. 

Q Did they take you anyplace? 

A After five hours upstairs I was taken down, and the 

Japanese — there were three or four Japanese sitting down¬ 
stairs and one Japanese pulled my watch. 

Q And where did they take you? 

A Then two Japanese tied my hands at the back. 

Q How many people were tied with you? 

A At that time my brother and another Chinese friend 

and myself were tied. 

Q Where were you taken? 

A The three of us were taken to a house about 500 meters 

away. 

Q What happened at the house? 
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A I saw two big holes dug in that locality; from the 

distance I could see dead bodies in those holes. 

Q How many dead bodies did you see at that place? 

A On the left hole I saw about 300 persons. 

Q Did you see any bodies in any other holes in any 

other place? 

A There were also some dead bodies in the right side, 

but I couldn't distinguish very well. 

Q Mow, what did the Japanese do to you and your other 

companions at that place? 

A The Japanese took me and my brother to the left side, 

and the other Chinese was taken to the right side. As we 
came near the hole in the left side, we saw about 15 
Japanese officers standing there — they were seated. There 
was one standing. I saw one whom I could recognize. He 
was the propaganda officer of the Southern Army — of the 
Army of the Southern Section of Luzon, and I saw him right 
there in the yard a little while ago. 
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Q Do you know his name? 

A His name is Nakara. 

Q What happened after you saw these Japanese officers? 

A When I saw them they were all talking and smiling to 
each other. My brother was with me, and my brother was 
about two meters apart from me. We were heading towards 
the hole. One of the Japanese soldiers guarded my brother, 
and another one took his bayonet and bayoneted my brother, 
and another Japanese slapped him in the head. As my brother 
fell I was also stabbed, and I fell. 

Q What were you stabbed with? 

A With a bayonet. 

Q How many times? 

A I was stabbed once, but the other Chinese above me 
was also stabbed, and I was hit. 

Q How long did you lie in that hole? 

A About one hour. The Chinese that was stabbed above 

me was stabbed so many times that when he shouted "Long 
live ChiargKai Chek," and again the Japanese stabbed him, 
and I was hit as I lay there. 

Q Did that man fall on you? 

A Yes. 

Q How many other bodies do you know that came into 

that hole after you were there? 

A I felt about one or two persons fell on me. ) 

CAPTAIN '.TIBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

y (By Captain Reel) Do you speak Japanese? 
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Q Is the Japanese written language the same as the 
Chinese writing? 

A The Kanji of the Japanese is the same as the Chinese 
characters. 

Q Ahd these four words that you wrote were Chinese words, 
or Japanese words? 

A Chinese words; Japanese Kanji. 

Q And the answer that you say you got, were those Japan¬ 

ese words or Chinese words? 

A Also Chinese. 

Q Will you write down here the four words that you said 

the Japanese soldier wrote down? 

A (V/riting characters.) How about the words I wrote to 
the Japanese? 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's next. Have him do this first. 

Q (By Captain Reel) These are the words the Japanese 
wrote to you? 

A Yes, sir. 

(Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Over here in this column will you write 
the four words that you wrote to the Japanese? 

(Witness writing characters.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know who this Japanese 
soldier was who wrote these words that you just wrote down? 

A If I see him I can recognize him. 

Q You don't know his name? 

A I don't. 

Q Or his rank? 
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A I don’t, either. 

Q Was he an officer? 

A I don’t think so, but he had a bayonet. 

Q This Tagalog interpreter that was in the church, was 
he a Filipino? 

A He is also a Japanese, 

Q What was the name of the propaganda chief of the Army 
of the southern section of Luzon? 

A Nakara. 

Q And how did you know him? 

A Because he was very well known in the San Pablo 
municipality, and he also went to the Catholic Church to 
give instructions to the people. 

Q Did you ever meet him personally? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense went to some trouble 
to have the witness write those messages down. Since that 
was done the Commission would like to be informed about it. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir* gladly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We would like to have it through 
the Official Interpreter. 

CAPTAIN REEL: First I should like to ask the Official 
Interpreter whether those are Chinese or Japanese characters. 
COMMANDER BARTLETT: Both. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer is "both." 

CAPTAIN REEL: In other words, these characters on 
the left side are used in the Japanese language. 
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COMMANDER BARTLETT! Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIi: REEL; All right. Let me ask you this ques¬ 
tion; Is this a combination of characters that is used by 
the Japanese? 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO: These last two, here, this 
side (indicating), is apparently Japanese. I have seen — . 
I have seen those characters in that order, especially this 
"meirei," which means "order." 

CAPTAIN REEL: No. I am now speaking of the second 
one. Is that a character that is normally used by the 
Japanese? 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO; I am not familiar with that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will take over. 

If you can tell us what it says, read it to us. 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO; No, I can't read the second 
character here (indicating). 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is the one I just asked about, 
whether it is a Japanese character; normally used by the 
Japanese, rather. 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO: I couldn't say; that I don't 

know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read for the Commission 
as much of it as you can? 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO; The first character is 
"jo," which means "higher up." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder, please. 

INTERPRETER HIROSHI ITO: The first character is 
"jo," which means "high." The second I am not familiar 
with. The third one is "mei." The combination of these 
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two is "meirei," which means "order." I presume that this 
would be the "higher authority," that the Interpreter over 
here referred to, being the "higher," here. I am not sure 
about that character there (indicating), but this would be 
the "order," "meirei." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Might I suggest, sir, that we ask the 
Chinese Interpreter if she can read the character that is 
in question? 

INTERPRETER KUY: These are the Chinese characters. 

It refers to "higher authority." The second word refers to 
"authority." 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is a Chinese character? 

INTERPRETER KUY: That is a Chinese character. I 
don't know whether it is used in the Japanese characters, 
too. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you tell us about it? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I am not versed in the reading 
of these characters, but for some 44 years I have known, 
and I think it is well known, that all Chinese characters 
are used by the Japanese, or are available for use among 
the Japanese, and that all Japanese characters excepting 
the phonetics are available for use by the Chinese. And 
for that reason it is quite common for Chinese and Japanese 
who cannot speak to each other to talk to each other by 
means of characters similar to, perhaps, scientists who 
cannot speak to each other talking to each other by mark¬ 
ing down chemical or scientific formulae. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In your opinion, therefore, there 
is nothing unusual about this exchange of information 
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between this witness? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: It is something that I have 
known of happening on numerous occasions between Chinese 
and Japanese, or between Chinese who do not speak the same 
dialect. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: But you are unable to translate 
that statement? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I happen to be an interpreter, 
and not a translator, and this sergeant here (indicating 
Interpreter Hiroshi Ito), was picked as a translator; I 
mean, as an interpreter and not a translator. Now, with 
a dictionary we undoubtedly could find what this word means 
and what it probably means to both. In other words, the 
top character, I happen to know, means "above," and these 
other two mean "commands." 

Now, quite a lot of reading of both languages is 
done by filling in between what must be the meaning. And 
if I had access to a dictionary I could very quickly aay 
what this character means. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then the Commission will ask that 
you give that paper further study, and if you are able to 
make a definite statement as to its meaning, whether in 
your judgment as a student of the Japanese language it 
would be possible for this v/itness, who speaks Chinese, 
to have exchanged information with the Japanese person 
in the manner he described. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I can have that for you when 
the court opens in the morning, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very good. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Might I suggest, sir, since the ques¬ 
tion has been asked of the interpreter, that he tell us 
whether or not, in his opinion, there are not certain 
idioms that are used by the Japanese that are not used by 
the Chinese, and vice-versa? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Undoubtedly that is so, although 
Japanese who have been in China, or Chinese who have been 
in Japan, would tend to very quickly pick up each other's 
idioms. 

CAPTAIN REEL: And one further question: Is there 
not a Japanese symbol for "superior officer" that is or¬ 
dinarily used by the Japanese? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I presume there is. 

CAPTAIN REEL: And it differs from the symbol that 
appears on that sheet? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we are quibbling now. V/e 
will ask the Interpreter to come in tomorrow morning and, 
to the best of his ability inform us about the possibility 
of exchange of information in the manner described between 
this witness, speaking in Chinese, and the Japanese whom 
he described. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I say, then, in conclusion, sir, 
our position is that we do not question the possibility of 
any such exchange. What we do question is the probability 
of the exchange having taken place as the witness described, 
wherein the Japanese soldier used this particular character. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The matter is closed. 

Further questioning of this witness? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Any further cross examination? 
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CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have other 
witnesses ready to bring before the Commission? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: We have other witnesses in this 
particular case, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ready to come before the Commis¬ 
sion? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MARIANO DY KHENG 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Mariano Dy Kheng. 

Q And your age? 

A 24. 

Q Your residence? 

A San Pablo, Laguna. 

Q Your nationality? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Your nationality? 

A Chinese. 

Q Wore you living at San Pablo on or about the 24th 

of February of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you one of the first who was assembled in the 

church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you there after one of those who welt segregated 

among the Chinese? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And were you one of those who went out and helped 

dig the ditches pursuant to the request of the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q After you were through digging the ditches, what 
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did the Japanese do with you? 

A After they are digging the ditches, I mean to say 

the canal, it is a snail canal and the Japanese said that 
we must be very tired and for the work we have done they 
are going to give us food and, therefore, they take us into 
three houses. 

Q How long did you stay in the three houses? 

A I stayed in the house until about 5*00 to 6:00 o'clock. 

Q How many other Chinese were in those houses? 

A In the house there was nore than 300 Chinese. 

Q Did you receive anything to eat at that tine? 

A No, sir, we did not receive anything. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you after you left the 

house? 

A When we went down — when I went down the stairs the 
Japanese tied no up with two other Chinese. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A No, sir. 

Q What did they then do v/ith you? 

A Then they forced us, the three of us, down the road 

until we reached two ditches, one alongside of the road, 
there was one along each side of the road. 

Q Can you state about how large those ditches were? 

A The ditches were about two to three meters wide and 

more than two meters deep, the top being wider than the 
bottom and about 20 to 40 meters long. The one at the 
right side of the road extending to more than 50 meters, 

I believe. 

Q Did you see what was in those ditches? 
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A Yes, sir, I see piles of dead. 

Q Did you recognize any of those dead bodies? 

A I do not recognize any of the dead bodies but most 

of them were shouting and crying. 

Q How many dead bodies would you estimate there were? 

A I would estimate the dead bodies on the left side to 

be more than 300 and the right side Just this much also, 
about 300 also. 

Q Can you state whether they were Filipino or Chinese 

bodies? 

A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER s Will you read the question'? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: They were Chinese bodies but while 
I was already in the ditch I could hear Filipinos shouting 
so, therefore, there wore also Filipinos in the ditch. 

Q What did the Japanese do when they got you to the 

ditch? 

A First, when we got to the ditch the Japanese told us 

to kneel down and to wait for our turn. He did not say to 
wait, but he just told us to kneel down and right in front 
of us I could see three Chinese kneeling down facing the 
ditch and three Japanese officers at the back — I mean to 
say three Japanese soldiers with fixed bayonets at the 
back. 

Now from the group of officers that was nearby one 
of them give an order, shouted an order. Then the three 
Japanese with the fixed bayonets advanced and thrust their 
bayonets into the bodies of the three kneeling Chinese. 
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When the bayonetswas pushed through the bodies the same three 
soldiers kicked the bodies into the ditch. That was around 
ten yards away from me. Around five yards away from us I 
saw a Japanese officer with this big saber in his hands. 

He went forward and he lift his sword and cut off the head 
of a Chinese. Now, the Chinese fell down in the ditch. 

When the Japanese returned to the group, he made a look at 
us, he seemed to be very happy. He seemed to be saying that 
it is nor; your day, I was able to recognize him as the 
chief of the board of information, 

Q What was his name? 

A Nakara was his name. 

Q Had he been stationed in and around San Pablo? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q For how long? 

A About six months, 

Q I believe that they had you then right about ten 

yards from the ditch, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did they do to you then? 

A After the Japs, the Jap officers returned to the 

group, he shouted to the Japanese behind us and then I was 
taken forward and told to kneel down facing the graves. 

Q Did you kneel down? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they do after you kneeled down? 

A The next moment I was already struck in the back and 

when I was struck I fell down into the ditch upon the dead 
bodies. 
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Q What happened after you fell into the ditch? 

A When I fell down into the ditch I happened to open 

up my eyes and I saw one of the Japanese, one of the Japa¬ 
nese soldiers had bayone ted me and he was going to give me 
another thrust at the stomach* When I saw him I put up 
my feet to prevent the body thrust but it went through my 
legs and my breast. Then I pretended to be dead. 

Afterwards the dead bodies got over my body and covered 
me. The Japanese killed others right in the place where I 
kneeled and they came over my body, 

Q How many others did they kill at that place after 

you were in the ditch? 

A Around five or six, 

Q Did you see them kill those? 

A I didn’t actually see them but I could hear them and 

feel them falling over me, 

Q How long did you stay in that ditch? 

A I stayed about — I don't know how long I stayed 

there but when I opened up ny eyes it was already dark, 

Q Then you left? 

A Then I run away, I mean to say — I saw a Chinese 
fellow by the name of Lin Yu, he was at my side and then 
persuaded him to untie ne. After he untied me we both 
got up off the ground and we begin to run. After running 

around ten yards away we got into a canal where he fell 

down and he said he could go no more because he is going 
to die. Later on when I was already in the mountains I 
heard that Lim Yu got into the hospital and he was again 
taken out by the Japanese and beheaded. 
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Q That is what you heard* 5 

A Yes, sir. 

0 You did not see that? 

A No, because I was already in the mountains. 

Q As you left this ditch did you hear any noises or 

shots coming from the direction of the ditch? 

A When I was going down the lake, that is after I got 

outfrom the ditch I heard machine gun shots coming from the 
ditch. I heard the shots coning from around the dead bodies, 
the direction of the ditch where the dead were lying. 

Q How many members of your family were taken by the 

Japanese that day*; 

A Fourteen. Fourteen members of our family got into 

the trucks and twelve were massacred; two of us got away 
with wounds, 

Q Did you say 40? 

A 14 members of my family, 

9 14? 

A 10 and 4, 

Q And two of those escaped? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you seen the other twelve members of your family 

since that time? 

A No more. 

0 Did you recognize any of the Japanese other than the 

Japanese officer that you mentioned? 

A I could not recognize any other. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the others? 

A By the names I do not know them. 
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Q Did you know the none of the officer who gave the 

speech or made a speech in the church? 

A He was Colonel or Major Ono. 

Q How long had he been in and around San Pablo? 

A Pardon sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you please read the question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: He was there in San Pablo about more 
than seven to eight months. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Can you state whether he was 

in the Japanose Army or Navy? 

A He was in the Amy, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts at this 
point to ask the witness to show us the wound on his breast. 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. The first bayonet wound went 
through this place (indicating); it went through here and 
it came out right there (indicating); it was just a few 
inches from my heart and the other thrust went through my 
thigh, it went through this place and also this place here 
(indicating). I lifted up my legs and the bayonet went 
through and struck this place (indicating). 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: No questions 
CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 


(Witness excused) 
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DY KAY 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Uy, was examined and testi¬ 
fied through Interpreter Uy as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Dy Kay. 

Q Your age. 

A Thirty-four. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Chinese* 

Q Were you living in San Pablo on or about the 24th 

of February of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you one of the persons who assembled at the 

San Pablo Church, pursuant to a call by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you one of the persons who assisted in digging 

ditches for the Japanese that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the Japanese thereafter tie you and take you 

to a ditch near San Pablo? 

A Yes. 

Q Fill you please state what the Japanese did to you 

at that ditch? 

A Three of us were tied together, and Japanese thrust 

their bayonets on us. Then a Japanese officer came and 
sliced me here on the neck (indicating). 

Q Do you know the names of the other Chinese who were 
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tied with you? 

A I don't know their names. 

Q Did you see the Japanese kill anyone else while 

you were there at the ditch? 

A I saw the Japanese kill them. 

Q How many? 

A I saw about ten to twenty, but there are more than 

100 bodies in the ditch. 

Q Is the scar that is on your neck a result of the 

Japanese striking you on that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you turn around so that the Commission may see 

that scar? 

(The witness exhibited the back of his neck to the 
Commission) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If he has other wounds, have him 
show the Commission. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you have any other wounds? 

A (Through the Interpreter) No. 

Q You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Call the next witness, please. 

(Witness excused) 

MATIAS GUIA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 
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A Matias Guia. 

Q Your age? 

A Thirty-two. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q "'ere you living in San Tablo on or about the 24th of 

February of this year? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you at your home on the 25th of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state to the Commission what you saw at 

that time? 

A Yes, sir. It was 1:30 P.M., February 25, when the 

children have a commotion, that they were running in different 
directions. I just walked slowly, pretending myself that I 
didn't see anything as to the action of these children. 

As I go by the street, I saw the Japanese soldier carrying 
five stretchers with patients that pass by our house. I 
don't know where it come from. 

Q Now, those were five people lying on a stretcher? 

A Yes, in the stretcher; they were lying on the stretcher. 

Q From what direction were the Japanese bringing them? 

A They came from the hospital. 

Q "'hat did the Japanese do to those five people on 

the stretcher? 

A They take the patient to the street. 

Q And what did they do with them there? 

A I go and climb up the avacado tree to see what should 

they do with this patient, and I see that they pulled out 
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the blanket, and other soldier hold the patient, and one 
holding a sword with his two hands, and strike the head 
like this (demonstrating), holding it in the hair. 

Q Did they do that to all five of those people? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they cut their heads off? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Then what did they do with their bodies? 

A They put it in the air raid shelter. 

Q Did you recognize any of those people who were on 

the stretchers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ' ,r ho were they? 

A They were a Chinese, Lira Yo, and the other a Filipino, 

Ferena Biliplo. 

Q were the Japanese who you say killed those five people 

members of the army or navy? 

A They are members of the army. 

Q Had you seen then before? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN V, EBSTER: Sir, that completes all the 
witnesses on that paragraph in the Bill of Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have additional 
witnesses to introduce? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir, not at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the official interpreter ready 
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to testify? 

You are already sworn and you are giving an opinion 
as part of your official duties. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER S. C. BARTLETT, JR., 
called ns a witness on behalf of the Commission, having been 
previously duly sworn as an Interpreter, was examined and 
testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAHIN/TION 

THE WITNESS: The four characters written on the 
lefthand side of the sheet by the Chinese witness, are four 
characters which mean "Upper Mountain Command" or "Order". 

There was no question about the lost two being a very 
familiar Japanese way of giving the word of "Command" as 
used in army orders. The character for "upper" or "above" 
is common. In looking in the dictionary, Japanese dictionary, 
we do not find this combination of "Upper mountain" as an 
idiom used by the Japanese, although the meaning is quite 
clear, and it shows as a Chinese euphonisn. I have been 
told that it is a common expression in Chinese newspaper 
Jargon, meaning "from higher headquarters" or "from above." 

Q (By General Reynolds) Commander, is that the reply 

the Japanese officer is said to have given, or is that the 
question? 

A This is the reply, written from memory by the Chinese 

witness. 

Q Now, v/hnt about the question? 

A The question is four characters meaning "lower floor" 

or "room", "what matter". In other words, it would be 
understood in Japanese — I don't know what it would be under- 
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stood as in Chinese — but in Japanese it would mean, "What 
is going on downstairs?" 

Q p nd you stated as your opinion there would be no 

difficulty for the Chinese witness and the Japanese officer 
to have exchanged that information with those characters 
and each of then understand? 

A I do. I would like to say that it is perfectly 

correct that this idiom is not a normal Japanese idiom. 

It can be accounted for in two ways: either that the 
soldier had been where he would read Chinese newspapers 
for some length of time, which was the case of many soldiers 
here in the Philippines, or it might be that the soldier 
used one of two other idioms, both beginning with the same 
character and meaning "higher authority" and the witness's 
memory was at fault. I cannot advise as to which was the 
most likely. 

cross-E y/.i;iN/ tion 

Q (By Captain Reel) Commander Bartlett, you would 

agree, I suppose, that there is a third possibility, namely, 
that that wasn't actually written at all by a Japanese 
soldier? 

A Well, I presume that any testimony given in any court 

has a possibility of being false. 

C/PTAIN REEL: Now, I want to ask the Commission if 
we may have that paper marked as a "chalk". I believe that 
is the proper use, since it isn't offered as an exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will require that 
it be suitably marked as an exhibit and incorporated in the 
record. 
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(The drawing of Japanese and 
Chinese characters herein¬ 
above referred to was 
marked as Commission's 
Exhibit A and received in 
evidence.) 

C/.PTAIN REEL: We will want to use that in examina¬ 
tion. I would like to ask Commander Bartlett further 


Q (By Captain Reel) I show you this paper and ask you 

if that is a normal Japanese method that a Japanese soldier 
would use to write down "superior officer"? 

A The first character is the same one that has been 

under discussion. As you will notice, the one means "Up" 
and the other means "Down"; it is very easy to see why that 
would be. The other one I will have to look up in my 
dictionary to make sure. 

(After referring to dictionary) The dictionary gives 
that as one of the two expressions that I said migho have 
been used, "Jo kan", meaning "superior officers". 

Q And you found that without any difficulty, didn't you, 

in the dictionary? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have this marked, sir, as a 
"chalk" or exhibit, also, for our direct use in the case when 
the time comes? 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 


(The drawing of Japanese and 
Chinese characters herein¬ 
above to was marked Com¬ 
mission's Exhibit B and 
received in evidence.) 


CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution has no further 
witnesses? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir; none for the evening. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And are we on schedule? 

MAJOR KERR: well, approximately, sir. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. We will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1710 hours, 13 November 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 14 November 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution has no further 
witnesses? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir; none for the evening. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And are we on schedule? 

MAJOR KERR: well, approximately, sir. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. We will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1710 hours, 13 November 19*5, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 14 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
the Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. We 
will proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the first 
item to be presented this morning concerns the murder of 
two American flyers and five Filipinos at Cebu City, and 
is covered in the Bill of Particulars Item No. 109. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt 
briefly to hear a statement by the senior interpreter. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: In the testimony of Reynaldo 
Burdios, on page 2034 of the record for 13 November, 
there is a name given as Captain Hancho — H-a-n-c-h-o. 

The Commission's attention is invited to the fact 
that the word "hancho" is the commonly used word for squad 
leader. Also that the word "Hancho" does not appear in 
the dictionary of Japanese proper names. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. The Prosecution may 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: We will call Sister Angelica Teruel. 

SISTER ANGELICA TERUEL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q C^y Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A Sister Angelica Teruel. 

Q Where do you reside, Sister? 
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A Concordia Convent, 

Q V’ill you repeat that? 

A I live in the Concordia Convent, 

Q On the 2lst day of March, 194-5, where were you 

living? 

A I was living at Mandaue, Cebu. 

Q On that day did you hove an occasion to see an 

American* 5 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission the circumstances 

under which you saw him? 

A On March 21st I saw an American flyer dressed in 

khaki with burned arms and legs in our convent in Mandaue, 

Cebu. 

Q Did you have a conversation with him? 

A My interview with him was about him telling me that 

he was an American flyer of Italian descent by the name of 

Paul Hansella. He was a machine gunner. 

Q Was that the complete conversation that you had 

with him? 

Z' Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 
SISTER PAZ SAN BUENAVENTURA 

called as n witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRFCT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 
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please? 

A I an Sister Paz San Buenaventura. 

Q On the 21st of March where were you living? 

A I was in our summer house at Mandnue, Cebu. 

Q On that day did you have an occasion to see an 

American? 

A Yes, 

Q Will you explain the circumstances under which you 

sow him? 

A At about 8:0" o'clock in the morning after the first 

air raid I was called to give first aid. I rushed for some 
medicine and some bandages, and when I came down I saw a 
young American soldier sitting in a chair surrounded by 
three or four Sisters of Charity, — many of them were 
from our comp, and a good number of men and children were 
there that came from the shore. 

Q V/ill you explain the condition of the American ns 

you sow him? 

A He was breathing with difficulty, evidently had pain 

on his breast and both arms and legs were burned. 

Q Do you recall how he was dressed? 

A Yes. 

Q How? 

A He was wearing short white pants and t. khaki shirt. 

Q Do you know who he was? 

A I know it from the conversation which I overheard 

between a Sister and he. He said he was Paul Mnnsella. 

Q Did you treat him? 

A I did. I rubbed his arms with picric acid, though 
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I found from the Sisters who went first that he had been 
given, already, an application of water and olive oil. 

Q Sometime later that day did you see some Japanese 
at your compound? 

A Yes. The first Japanese I saw was accompanied by 
another fellow by the name of David Rosal, a Makapili. 

Q Who was the Japanese with the Makapali? 

A I don't know the name, but I think he should be an 

M. P. officer because of his arm band. 

Q What v/as the arm band? 

A It said "M. P." 

Q Now, v/hat happened at that time between the Japanes 
and the American? 

A The Japanese officer accompanied by the under-cover 
immediately asked for an American flyer, and they threat¬ 
ened the Mother Superior and all the Sister with violence 
and a pistol. V/e had — we were forced to show where he 
was, and they found him along under the house. 

Q What happened after they found him? 

A They immediately bound his arms behind him, his 
hands, I mean, and asked him to tell where he had placed 
his uniform. Then he could not recall because he v/as 
dazed and he v/as unconscious when he came to the camp. 

By the way, more Japanese came, and they brought 
him out of our camp. 

Q Did they later bring him back to your camp? 

A Sometime later he left the camp and more groups of 
Japanese, by twos and by threes and by fours came, and 
more came all the time, searching for his uniform and 
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weapons, and any traces whatsoever. 

Q Were those other Japanese who came there also M. P.'s? 

A There were a good number of under-covers, and some 

constabulary men. 

Q Were some of them M. P.'s? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Were some of them M. P.'s? 

A Most of them were M. P.'s, as I could see from the 

arm band. 

Q Did there come a time when the American was taken 
away from your compound? 

A I remember at around 10:30 or 11:00 a group of M. P.'s, 
Japanese M. P.'s and under-covers came back with the 
American flyer, who was still tied up. His hands were 
still tied up behind him. He was walking with more dif¬ 
ficulty, and they had to push him and force him to retrace 
his steps, because they wanted at all costs to find his 
uniforms, and he did retrace his steps until almost to 
the beach he came from, or rather, where he was brought 
from by the fishermen. But failing to do that, they 
brought him out of our camp, failing to get the uniform, 

I think. That should be around 12:00 or 12:30, I suppose. 

Q Who was with him when he left your camp the last 
time? 

A Both M. P.'s, M. P. officers, and under-covers. 

Q Where did they go at that time? 

A I just saw them leave the camp. 

Q And in what direction were they going? 

A To a direction of the Provincial road, but I knew 
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from the same under-cover v/ho accompanied the first Japan¬ 
ese M. P. officer v/ho came, that he was probably brought 
to the Kempei Tai. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When was it that the American 
took off his uniform? 

A Evidently it was just before I came, because I still 
saw the bundle, a bundle of his uniforms. 

Q And where did he hide the uniforms? 

A He did not hide the uniform, but there was a Filipino 
v/ho offered to bring not only his uniform, but to bring 
him to the mountains. I overheard the conversation. The 
American flyer was smiling and thanking him, and he said 
that he was too weak to be moved out, and so the Filipino 
just brought his uniform, thinking and expecting to be able 
to see him back. He was going to v/afeh the uniforms for 
him. 

Q Did the Filipino take the uniform av/ay to the moun¬ 
tains? Do I understand that the Filipino took the uniform 
av/ay from your place and to the mountains? 

A Away from our place, but I learned a little after 
lunch time he came back with the uniform already laundered 
and ironed, and thinking he could give them back to the 
flyer, but the flyer had already gone av/ay. 

Q When the Japanese first saw the flyer then, he v/as 
wearing civilian clothes? 

A He was, yes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captnin Calyer) Were they civilian clothes, or 

was it just that his uniform was removed? 

A The one who was wearing it? 

Q The American, was he wearing other clothes that had 

been put on, or was it just that his outer garments were 
removed? 

A It v/as not his outer garments. They put — I learned 

later that the short v/hite pants and the khaki shirt I saw 
him wearing belonged to a friend; I don't know the name of 
the friend, but he was one of the many evacuees from our 
camp. 

CAPTAIN CALYER; That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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CUCUFATF ADLAWAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name? 

A Yes, I speak English. 

Q Will you state your nano? 

A Cucufate Adlawan. 

Q V/here do you reside? 

/* Mnndoue, Cebu. 

Q Are you now in custody*? 

A Yes, I am in custody. 

Q Where 9 

A The North Earbor Stockade. 

Q Are you being held as a collaborator? 

A Yes, as a collaborator. 

Q Have you discussed this situation with me previous 

to today? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

(Question read) 

A I have discussed this to a certain man, but it is not 

you. 

Q Didn't you talk with me one day last v/eek in the 

T & C Building? 

A I talked with a certnin man, but I forget his face. 

Q All right. In any conversations that you have had 

with anybody with reference to this case, has any promise 
been made to you with regard to treatment that you may ex¬ 
pect to receive as a result of your testifying? 
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A Yes, it was discussed there that we are not promise 

of something# We are here to state what we know, and not 
without any good to be — without any benefit for the 
future. 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to teytify 

unless you wish to do so? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

(Question read) 

A I testify because I wish to do so# 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to testify 

to anything which would show that you were guilty of any 
wrongful act? 

A I don't understand the question; I beg pardon. 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to say any¬ 

thing which would show that you had done anything wrong? 
THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon again’ 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that we 
would get better results through an interpreter. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I think, sir, after we have passed 
these preliminary questions — I didn't anticipate it at 
this point either. 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Zosa, unless otherwise indicated.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will the reporter please read the 
last question for the interpreter? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: 

"Do you understand that you do not have to say 
anything which would show that you had done any- 
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A Yes, it was discussed there that we are not promise 

of something. We are here to state what we know, and not 
without any good to be — without any benefit for the 
future. 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to testify 

unless you wish to do so? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

(Question read) 

A I testify because I wish to do so. 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to testify 

to anything which would show that you were guilty of any 
wrongful act? 

A I don't understand the question; I beg pardon. 

Q Do you understand that you do not have to say any¬ 

thing which would show that you had done anything wrong? 
THE. WITNESS: I beg your pardon again’ 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that we 
would get better results through an interpreter. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I think, sir, after we have passed 
these preliminary questions — I didn't anticipate it at 
this point either. 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Zosa, unless otherwise indicated.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will the reporter please read the 
last question for the interpreter? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: 

"Do you understand that you do not have to say 
anything which would show that you had done any- 
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thing wrong?") 

(Ouestion translated to the witness by the inter¬ 
preter) 

A (Through the interpreter) I understand, that I 

haven't done anything wrong. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Are you still willing to testify 

in the matters that you know about in this case? 

(Translated to the v/itness through the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I am very willing to 

testify, as they say "without reservation". 

Q In 194-5, in March, were you working for the Japanese? 

(Translated to the witness through the ’nterpretcr.) 

A (Through the interpreter) Yes, I worked for the 

Japanese. 

Q What did you do for them? 

(Translated to the witness through the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I always wait for their 

order. Sometimes I am used to go out petroling areas 
outside and inside the City of Cebu. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May we have the answer read? 
(Answer read) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Is that the end of the answer? 
INTERPRETER ZOSA: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) On the 25th of March 194-5, 

did you see an American in Cebu City' 5 
THE V/ITNESS: Yes, I have seen. 

0 Where? 

THE V/ITNESS: In the house — in onr former office 
where Tsuruyama was residing, the chief of the Japanese 
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military police of Cebu. 

Q What was Tsuruyama's rank, do you know? 

THE WITNESS : He is a captain and — he is a captain. 
Q Where did you see this American at Tsuruyama’s house? 

THE WITNESS: Under the building. 

Q And will you describe his condition at that time? 

THE WITNESS: He was standing tied — his hands were 
tied — his one hand was tied up to a. chair, and he was 
guarded by one Japanese which was armed with rifle and fixed 
bayonet. 

Q Do you know the name of that guard? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I know him. 

Q Who was it? 

THE WITNESS: Kaji. 

Q How was the American dressed? 

THE WITNESS: He was dressed in faded khaki. 

Q What was that? 

THE V/IT NESS: He was dressed in a uniform, faded 

khaki. 

Q A complete uniform, shirt and trousers? 

THE WITNESS; It was a shirt and pants without any 
insignia. 

Q Did you have a conversation with that American? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, I have a short time to interview 
with him. 

Q What was that conversation? 

THE WITNESS: I ask his name and where he came from. 

Q What answer did you receive? 

THE WITNESS: He told me his name. His name was 
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Scott, and his rank was Sergeant. He told me that he was a 
machine-gunner of a tv/in engine, and his landing base was 
in San Jose, Mindoro. 

0 V/ill you describe his appearance? 

THE WITNESS: He was tall, about five feet and eleven 
inches, and his hair is — was light color. His face was 
red. 

Q Do you know when he was captured? 

THE V/ITNESS: I was only informed by the commander 
of our detachment that he was arrested about two days prior 
to my conversation. That was on or about March 23, 194-5. 

Q Have you ever seen that American since that date — 

THE WITNESS: No, I have not seen him. 

Q Do you know where they took him? 

THE WITNESS: I beg pardon? J 

Q Do you know where the Japanese took him? 

THE WITNESS: I only — I was only informed by Sergeant 
Yoshida, the commander of our detachment, that he was arres¬ 
ted by the Japanese garrison in Talisay, and he was brought 
to the Kempei Tai headquarters, Japanese military police 
headquarters. 

Q Whore? 

A In Figueroa Street, where Tsuruyama was living. 

Q That is Tsuruyama*s house? 

THE V/ITNESS: His house. 

Q Do you know where he was taken from that house? 

THE WITNESS: I don't know where it was. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether there was 

any prisoner-of-war camp in Cebu City? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you know whether there was any prisoner-of-war 

camp in Cebu City? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter) 

A (Through the interpreter) Yes, I know there are 

several camps. 

Q Are there any prisoner-of-war camps, that is, camps 

where large numbers of prisoners-of-war are held? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter) 

A (Through the interpreter) The biggest headquarter 

camp was at the normal school. 

Q That wasn't a prisoner-of-war camp, was it; that 

was simply a Japanese garrison? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) There were prisoners and 

also Japanese guards. 

Q Were there large numbers of American soldiers held 

as prisoners of war in Cebu City? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I am not so sure whether 

there were many or not, but I only saw one American pri- 
sones 

Q That is this Sergeant Scott that you Just testified 

about*? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I only saw that American 
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Sergeant. 

Q That is the only American prisoner of war you have 

ever seen in Cebu City? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) Yes, the only one prisoner, 

American. 

Q Now, do you happen to know under what circumstances 

Sergeant Scott was captured? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I was only informed by 

that chief in charge of that prisoner, that he was — I 
saw him, the prisoner, and under guard. 

Q Do you know the circumstances under which he was 

captured? 

(Translated to the v/itness through the interpreter.) 
THE WITNESS: Certainly I know, because it is sure 
he is an American. 

Q Do you know whether he was hiding when he was cap¬ 

tured? 

(Translated to the witness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) I am not so sure whether 

he hid somewhere, but he was captured by the Japanese in the 
town of Talisay, Province of Cebu. 

THE WITNESS: That was according to Yoshida. 
INTERPRETER ZOSA: "That was according to Yoshida". 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether he was 

wearing a full American uniform when he was captured? 

(Translated to the v/itness by the interpreter.) 

A (Through the interpreter) He was in uniform without 
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insignia. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 


(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN CALYERs Teodoro Sanchez. 

" TEODORO SANCHEZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Zosa, with Interpreter AJero acting as "check*' 
Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) V-*ill you state your name? 

A (Through Interpreter Zosa) Teodoro Sanchez. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Consolacion, Cebu. 

Q Are you now held in custody? 

INTERPRETER ZOSA: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read it, please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Zosa) Yes. I am in custody. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Where? 

A With the Japanese prisoners. 

Q Have you discussed this situation with me before 

today? 

A Yes. 

Q Has any promise been made to you of any treatment 

that you might expect as a result of your testifying? 

A I have to tell the truth of what I had seen. 

Q Have you been told that if you do testify you could 

expect any different treatment than if you do not testify? 

A I was not told. I do not know. 

Q Do you expect any different treatment if you testify 

than you might expect if you did not? 
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A I don't expect. 

Q Were you not told that the testimony that you might 

give would have ho bearing upon whatever treatment might be 
given to you? 

A Yes, I know that if I have to tell something wrong 

I would have to be punished. I have to tell the truth and 
verify it. I have to be given consideration. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you repeat that, please? 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of the Interpreter) I did 
not say that I vould be "given consideration". 

INTERPRETER ZOSA: Yes, but to tell the truth and to 
know that if we tell the truth we will be given justice in 
what you tell. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I examine this witness directly? 
I think he can understand English sufficiently well. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to ask the 
witness a question. Were you promised clemency if you 
would testify in this case? 

THE WITNESS: What? 

INTERPRETER ZOSA: I beg your pardon? 

If you can speak in English, you testify in English. 
THE WITNESS: I could speak in English, but the way 
they talk to me I cannot understand. 

INTERPRETER ZOSA: I can speak in English, but the 
way the Americans talk I cannot understand. They talk too 
fast. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: fsk the witness this question: 

Were you promised clemency if you testified in this case? 
(Translated by Interpreter Zosa). 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Zosa) Yes, I can. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may try it again. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Sanchez, when I talked with you 

before was any promise made to you that you would be given 
any consideration, any better treatment if you testified 
than if you did not testify? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) No, sir, 

Q No promise was made to you at all; is that correct? 

A No. 

Q You understand that you do not have to testify unless 

you wish to do so? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you also understand that you do not have to 

testify to anything that would show that you have done any¬ 
thing wrong? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q With that understanding are you willing to tell 

your story? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that is voluntary? 

A Yes. 

Q Nobody has threatened you? 

A Yes, 

REPORTER CONKLIN: The answer was "yes." 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Well, has anyone threatened 

you? 

A No. 

Q In March, 1945 were you working for the Japanese? 
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A Yes, sir; I was working for the Japanese. 

Q where? 

A In Cebu City. 

Q Had you previously been arrested by the Japanese? 

A Early in 1943 I was captured by the Japanese Military 

Police for suspicion that I was a guerrilla because my 
cousin being a Lieutenant Colonel of guerrillas in Province 
of Cebu. 

Q Were you a guerrilla? 

A I am not a guerrilla, but they suspect me as a 

member of the guerrillas. 

Q How did it happen that you were released from the 

Japanese? 

A I was released on the condition that I would have to 

work for the Japanese. 

Q For whom did you work? 

A I worked for Captain Tsuruyama of Military Police 

in Cebu City. 

Q In what capacity? 

A What? 

Q What did you do for him? 

A I drove the car. 

Q Were you still driving the car for him in March of 

1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was in charge of the Military Police on the Island 

of Cebu? 

A Lieutenant Colonel Morimoto. 

Q Did you ever see him at the Cebu Normal Pchool? 
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Yes, I have seen him, sir. 

Q Many times? 

A Many times. 

Q On the 21st of March, 194-5, did you have occasion 

to drive Captain Tsuruyama's car someplace? 

A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read it? 

(Question read) 

A On about March 21st at one o*clock I drove Captain 

Tsuruyama toward Mandaue. I stopped the car at Carrieta. 

Q Just a minute, please. Was there anyone else in the 

car besides Captain Tsuruyama and yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who? 

A There was one interpreter — Japanese interpreter. 

Q Do you remember his name? 

A Yes. 

Q What was it? 

A Moisi. 

Q You drove toward Mandaue, you say? 

A Yes. 

Q You stopped where? 

A In Carrieta. 

Q What happened at that point? 

A He told me to wait for him. 

Q Who did? 

A Captain Tsuruyama. 

Q How long — 

A To wait for him until he came back. 
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Q How long was he gone? 

A I had been waiting for him about three hours. 

Q When he came back who was with him? 

A When he came back, I saw that he was walking up the 

road with one American prisoner and Interpreter Moisi. 

Q Will you describe that American? 

A The American was wearing short pants and a faded 

shirt, khaki. 

Q Did you notice anything about his physical condition? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Did you notice anything about the American's physical 

condition? 

A He was burned. He got a burned leg, I don't remember 

which one. 

Q Was he having difficulty walking? 

A He was burned legs. 

Q Was it hard for him to walk? 

A Yes. He walked lamely. 

Q What happened to that American? 

A When they got in the car Id rove the car to Cebu 

Normal School and when we arrived at the Cebu Normal School 
they bring the American inside the building while I stay 
outside. 

Q Now, on the 25th of March, 1$45 did you see another 

American? 

A On 25th of March I was required to drive a different 

American. 

Q Where? 

A To B. Aranas Street Station. 
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Q And what happened? 

A When I drove that American to B. Aranas I come back 

to Cebu Normal School. 

Q Was the American brought back to Cebu Normal School? 

A On the same day I was required again to go back and 

take that American to B. Aranas and bring him back to Cebu 
Normal School. 

Q Do you know the name of that American? 

A I don't know the name. 

Q Will you describe him? 

A He wear a complete United States Army uniform — 

khaki uniform, 

Q How toll was he? 

A About six feet. 

Q V’hat color hair? 

A I could not describe the color very well, sir. 

Q All right. Now, on the following day, the 26th of 

March 1945, did you see something that happened with reference 
to some Filipinos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw? 

A On March 26, on about 9:00 or 10:00, I was sitting 

at a table in the air raid shelter, 

Q Where? 

A In the Cebu Normal School. 

Q And what did you sec? 

A And I saw two Japanese guards, Corporal Wada and 

Sergeant Saito, bring five Filipinos from the building. 

Q What was the condition of those Filipinos? 
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A They were tied up by their hands in one straight line 

and they go outside in the ground. 

Q Did you know any of those Filipinos? 

A I know three of these Filipinos. 

Q Who were they? 

,* They were — The last name Lucente. 

Q Yes. 

A And Castillo, and the other one Roberto Tan. 

Q What happened to those Filipinos? 

A I saw these Filipinos was brought into a foxhole and 

they were cut by their necks. 

Q Will you describe in a little nore detail what was 

done to them? 

A Sergeant Saito brought one Filipino to the foxhole 

and there were two Japanese, Lieutenant Sakai and Sergeant 
Higashi, who were waiting in the foxhole, and Sergeant 
Higashi was holding a largo Japanese sword. 

Q When the Filipinos were taken to the foxhole what 

became of Wada? 

A Wada was staying with the Filipino prisoners as a 

guard. 

Q What became of Saito? 

A Saito brought that Filipino to the next foxhole and 

afterward he came back. 

Q And did both Wada and Saito remain in the vicinity? 

A Yes. They were in the building. 

"In" the building? 

Outside the building. 

Both of them? 


Q 

A 

Q 
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A Yes, 

Q And the two who were near the foxhole, you say, were 

Sergeant Higashi and Sakai? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What happened to the Filipinos? 

A They put them in the foxhole in the kneeling position 

and they cut their head, 

Q By whom? 

A By that Sergeant Higashi, 

Q Where was Sakai? 

A Sakai was also in the foxhole, 

Q You mean alongside the foxhole? 

A Alongside, yes, 

Q Was there anybody else there? 

A There was a Japanese Kempei Tai around the school 

building, 

Q I am talking now about the area around this foxhole. 

7as there anyone else who saw what happened there? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q who? 

A It was Captain Tsuruyama, Lieutenant Sakai, Sergeant 

Higashi, Corporal Wada, Sergeant Saito, Sergeant Kawai, 
Sergeant Mori, 

Q Now, you have said that they took one Filipino to 

the foxhole and you have described what happened to him. 
what happened to the other Filipinos? 

A They brought all Filipinos one after the other and 

they kill all of these five Filipinos. 

Q After they had been struck what happened to them? 
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A They foil down to the foxhole. 

Q Do you know whether any of those Filipinos had been 

given a trial? 

A They were not given any trial. 

Q Later that same morning did you see something else 

happen with reference to an American? 

A Ten minutes after they killed the five Filipinos I 

saw this American which has burned legs carried by Japanese 
whose name is Corporal Wada. 

Q Was this American with the burned legs the same one 

that you had picked up on the 21st? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened to him? 

A He was brought to the foxhole by Japanese over the 

shoulders and placed the American into a foxhole, and the 
Sergeant Higashi hold shoulders of this American and place 
him in a kneeling position, and when that American was in 
kneeling position I saw the Sergeant Higashi hold the 
Japanese sword over his head and swung it down hard back 
on the neck of tho American. 

Q Y'hat happened after that? 

A It was I saw that this American who was cut by the 

neck fall down ihto the foxhole. 

Q Who else was in the vicinity at the time? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Who else was around there when that happened? 

A It was Sergeant Higashi and Lieutenant Sakai and 

Captain Tsuruyama. 

Q V/here was Tsuruyama? 
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A Captain Tsuruyama was standing at the door of the 

air raid shelter. 

Q w, ere there any other Japanese there who saw what 

happened? 

A There were other Japanese who saw this. 

Q Who were they? 

A They were seven: Lieutenant Sakai, Sergeant Higashi, 

Captain Tsuruyama, Corporal V/ada, Saito, Mori, and Kawai. 

Q After the American was struck and fell into the fox¬ 

hole did you see anything else? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: V/ill you rend it? 

(Question read) 

A When they finished killing this American I drove 

Captain Tsuruyama to B. Aranas Station. 

Q Before you left there, after Higashi struck the 

American and the American fell into the foxhole, did you 
see anything else done? 

A I saw one American flier. 

Q Did you see Sakai do anything? 

A Yes, I saw Sakai. After Sergeant Higashi cut the 

head of the American flier I saw Lieutenant Sakai drew 
his revolver and shot three rounds. 

Q Where wc'o those shots fired? 

A It was in the foxhole where the American was fall 

down. 

Q Then after that you saw you drove Tsuruyama*s car 

away? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q At the time you drove Tsuruyama' s car away did you 

see any other American there? 

A The last time when we left Cebu Normal c chool I saw 

one American. 

Q Where was he? 

A He was standing in the main gate of the Cebu Normal 

School. 

Q Was there anyone with him? 

A There was a guard, a Japanese guard. 

Q Was he tied at the time? 

A No, but he was in position — his hand was at the 

back. 

Q Was that the American that you had seen on the 25th? 

A Yes, sir. That is the American I drove. 

Q Do you know what happened to him? 

A When I arrived at Provincial Jail on May 6th I was 

told by several Filipinos who were with the Philippine 
Constabulary that this American was also killed. 

Q On the same day? 

A On the same day. N ' 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: You may examine. 

cross-eyamin; tion 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You say that your brother or 

brother-in-law was a Lieutenant Colonel in the guerrillas. 
Was he working with Harry Fenton? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were these five Filipinos whom you saw killed 

also working with the Harry Fenton guerrilla organization? 

A I did not remember the five Filipinos, sir, but I 
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have seen them sometime in the city$ 

C/PTAIN SANDBERG: Will you read that, please? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You don't know whether they 

were guerrillas or not? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you know whether they were guerrillas? 

A (No response) 

Q Were they guerrillas? 

A This is what the Interpreter told me: that the 

Americans in Pasay, sir, and they contacted the guerrillas. 

Q That the Americans contacted the guerrillas? 

A No. The Filipinos were being prisoners as being 

Americans because Lucente say that the Americans were coming 
now. 

Q Did they say that they were killed because they v/ere 

guerrillas? 

A They were not guerrillas. They were civilians. 

Q Nov/, you say that there was no trial. How do you 

know that? 

A I hapoen to know that there will be no trial because 

I had been working for two years in the Military Police and 
I did not see that there would be a trial in Japanese in 
Cebu, 

C/PTAIN S/.NDBEPG: That's all. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill be in recess 
for approximately 10 minutes. 

(Witness excused) 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session, and 
will make an announcement before proceeding. 

During the session on Mondcy of this week the Commis¬ 
sion distributed to both the Prosecution and the Defense 
a paper prepared by the senior interpreter on the art of 
questioning witnesses through an interpreter, as well as 
witnesses who expressed themselves with difficulty in 
English. Unnecessary delay is being caused because the 
principles furnished by the Commission are not being followed. 
A careful re-study of this paper is directed. Short 
simple sentences are necessary. The Commission again 
directs interrogators to go swiftly to the essentials. 

The Prosecution nay proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: We will call back Teodoro Sanchez. 
TEODORO SANCHEZ 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously sworn, was further examined and testified 
as follows: 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) With reference to the American 
flyers about whom you have testified, were either of them 
given a trial? 

A No, they were not given a trial. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. That is all. 

We will call Lieutenant Larkins. 

FIRST LIEUTENANT SIHE01I J. LARKINS 
called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
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first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

CAPTAIN CALYCR: At this time I would like to have 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 310 marked for identification. 

(A document was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 310 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
into evidence an .affidavit of Francisco Narrido, dated 31 
March 194-5, and sworn to before the investigating officers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the essentials of the affi¬ 
davit so that we may all hear it at the same tine. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The affidavit refers in.the third 
paragraph to certain testimony of the witness, saying that 
he saw the execution of one of these Americans and one 
Filipino on the 26th of March. 

Then beginning with the last paragraph on the first 
page numbered 17: 

"I returned to the Normal Building about 1 o'clock 
P. M. of the same day at the Instructions of the Japanese 
as they needed me to help load other things to be carried 
away, '."hen I had reached a point some 75 yards from the 
foxhole where I had seen the one American killed, I saw 
one of the Americnn soldiers sitting on the ground near 
the foxhole looking at the planes in the sky. I hollered 
to him to crawl down in the foxhole ns if he were dead 
because the Japanese would be returning. He appeared 
to be very weak and unable to turn his head in my direc¬ 
tion but with his hands and feet turned his entire body 
around so as to be facing me. He motioned something 
to me as if wanting me to bring him water but I told 
him I was afraid the Japanese would see me, I did 
not go closer than 75 yards to him but am con- 
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fident that he was the Anerican that had been wounded in 
the leg. In addition to having seen him on the porch with 
his arns around the Filipino, I had carried food three 
tines to the two Anericans. Fearing that the Japanese 
night see ne talking to the Anerican, I ran hone. 

"The following morning around 11 o'clock on the 
27th, I returned to the Normal for the purpose of trying 
to get rice that night have been left by the Japanese. 

I again saw the Anerican at the sane location but he was 
attempting to wave at the planes overhead and did not 
seen to hear ne when I again hollered for hin to lie in 
the foxhole so that the Japs wouldn't see hin. I did 
not seo any Japanese around at the tine but buildings 
and gas dumps were burning all around nearby and I was 
still afraid I night be seen by the Japanese if I helped 
hin. I then went into the main building and found that 
there was rice in a room and then went on to the front gate 
where I net two Japanese, one of which was Higasi who had 
executed the other Anerican on the previous morning. 

Being given permission by then to get the rice, I went to 
get two companions one of which was Marcus Arpon. Upon 
returning to the Normal and getting the rice, we went to 
a point near the kitchen to get a cart with which to move 
the rice to our hone and, while getting the cart, I noticed 
Higasi and the other Japanese carrying wood over toward 
the foxhole where the Anerican had been sitting and pile 
it into the foxhole. They even took chairs over there 
and broke then up and placed then in the foxhole. The 
Anerican was not seen by ne at this tine so I believe 
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Higasi and the other Japanese had found hin and thrown 
him either dead or alive into the foxhole. 

"Instead of accompanying ny companions to our hone 
with the rice, I went around the road to a point where 
I could see the location of the foxhole and saw the two 
Japanese pour gasoline into the foxhole and light it. 

A huge fire then burned in the foxhole. I then went hone 
and knew nothing else about what happened to the bodies 
of the Americans•" 

Those are the essential points. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Are there additional comments 
or statements by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, we ask that the last sen¬ 
tence of tho paragraph which was just read be stricken 
as not being within the knowledge of the affiant and as 
being pure speculation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You refer to the sentence which 
reads: "I then went hone and knew nothing else about 
what happened to the bodies of the Americans." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, the first paragraph on the 
second page, the last sentence, reading as follows: 

"The American was not seen by me at this tine" — 
which is objectionable, and then: "— so I believe 
Higasi and the other Japanese had found hin and thrown 
hin either dead or alive into the foxhole." 

We ask that portion of the sentence be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The sentence to which the Defense 
objects is stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We ask also that the first sen- 
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tence of the third paragraph be stricken, which reads as 
follows: 

"The two Americans had been prisoners about a week 
before they were executed and I understand that they were 
flyers that had been shot down." 

In view of the striking of the previous sentence 
there is proof only of one execution, and we ask that 
that sentence be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The sentence is left in the docu¬ 
ment for such probative value as the Commission may choose 
to award it. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Is the statement otherwise accepted? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statement is otherwise 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

310 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) V/ill you state your name, please? 

A Simeon J. Larkins. 

Q Your rank? 

A First Lieutenant, QMC. 

Q Your organization? 

A 110th QM Grave Registration Platoon. 

Q In March of 194-5, where were you stationed? 

A At the Island of Cebu. 

Q On the 26th, or rather the 28th of March, 194-5 > 

did you have occasion to go to the Cebu Normal School? 

A I did. 

Q Did you see a boy by the name of Adelberto 
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Copanjpnnjan? 

A I did. 

Q Did you have a conversation with him? 

A I did. 

Q Y/hnt was that conversation? 

t He told me that he was an internee there at the 

Cebu Normal School, which was the Jap M. P. headquarters, 
and that he and five companions were working for the Japs 
there, and the five companions were taken out and killed 
and he escaped. 

He hid over there in some bushes, which is about 
100 yards from the Normal School. While he was hiding in 
the bushes, he saw two Americans brought out and they were 
forced to kneel by a foxhole and they were struck in the 
back of the neck with swords, and they both fell in the 
foxhole. Later one of the Americans got out of the fox¬ 
hole and he sat on the edge of it and asked for water or 
cried for water, but he was afraid to go over and give 
the American water. Some time later the Japanese 
soldiers came back and put this other American bock into 
the foxhole and this was right near about ten yards from 
a gasoline dump there. They got some gas out of this dump 
and ooured it into the foxhole and lit the gasoline that 
burned them up. 

Q That was after they put the Americans back in the 

foxhole'* 

A That is right, sir. 

Q Now, on the 28th of March, did you have occasion to 

examine certain foxholes in the premise and vicinity of 
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the Cebu Nomal School? 

A I did. 

Q V/ill you tell the Comission what you found? 

A Well, about 30 feet from the southeast corner of the 
Nomal School I cane upon two foxholes. The first foxhole, 
there was two Filipinos, and the other foxhole there was 
three Filipinos. Their hands were tied behind their back, 
and from their appearance they died from sone manner of 
wound on their back. I did not Investigate then, because 
at that particular tine I was not interested in civilians. 

Q They were civilians? 

A Yes, they were dressed in civilian clothing. 

Q You sav; wounds on their backs? 

A Well, I didn't closely examine then, but from the 
appearance of the blood and so forth around it looked like 
the wounds were in the back. 

Q Had those bodies been burned? 

A No, sir, they had not been burned. 

Q Did you remove those bodies? 

A No, I didn't touch then. I didn't bury then or 
anything. 

Q Did you see anything else there? 

A Yes, we went over to a third foxhole then and we 

saw two horribly charred bodies in the bottom of the fox¬ 
hole, and I wanted to make sure that they were Anericans, 
and that is when I had this conversation with this 
Adelberto. 

Q Wh&t did you do with reference to those bodies? 

A Well, we removed then from the foxhole and carried 
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then back to the Cebu cemetery No. 1. 

Q Before you removed then will you explain the 
position of the bodies as you first saw then? 

A One body was laying on its back down in the bottom 
of the foxhole, and the other body was laying over the 
top of the first body. 

Q A p d in what condition were they? 

A Well, they were charred. There wasn't a whole lot 
left to the top body. It was about three or four feet 
long, possibly, weighing 30 or 40 pounds. 

Q Were you able to observe any wounds? 

A On both bodies you could see the wounds in the back 

of the neck. 

Q Had their hands been tied? 

A Yes, their hands had been tied behind them. The 
body underneath had pieces of rope on the hands. 

Q Was there anything by which you were able to 
identify the bodies? 

A No, there was no articles of identification on 
the bodies, other than the bottom body had a belt buckle 
on and he had parts of cotton khaki clothing on, and it 
looked like he had a pair of navy blue dungarees over 
the khaki pants. 

Q Will you describe the belt buckle? 

A Well, it looked like a buckle possibly from a mili¬ 
tary school that had the date 1942 on it, 

Q And did it have anything on it that would indicate 
whether it v/as American? 

A Other than this American looking insignia I couldn't 
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say definitely whether it v/as American. 

Q What sort of insignia was it? 

A It looked like an eagle. 

Q Nov;, what did you do with the bodies? 

A Well, we removed then from the foxhole and loaded 
them on a truck, and on the way back to the cemetery I 
stopped at the CIC Detachment, Anerical Division, and 
informed them that I thought I had an atrocity. They told 
me to take the bodies to the cemetery and they would send 
the photographer to take pictures of it. 

Q Was that done? 

A It was. 

Q Were you there when the pictures were taken? 

A I was, yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I would like to have this photo¬ 
graph marked. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

311 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I will shov; you a photograph 

marked for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 

311, and ask you if you can state what that is. 

A That is a photograph of the neck and the head and 

shoulders of the body that was uppermost in the foxhole. 

Q Does that r u rv the condition of the body as it v/as 

v/hen you found it? 

A It does. 

Q What does the white piece in the center of the 
photograph purport to show? 

A That is a piece of paper that I placed there so that 
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the notch of the wound could be distinguished on the photo¬ 
graph because the grass underneath would have photographed 
black, 

Q Where does the wound appear? 

A Right in this upper right-hand corner. 

Q At the edge of the paper to the right? 

A Right. 

Q What is this part of the body that is lying on the 
paper? 

A That is what remained of the skull and the scalp. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
the photograph into evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

311 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I will ask to have this photograph 

marked as Prosecution's Exhibit No, 312. 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No, 

312 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 312 for identification, and I will 
ask you if you can state what that is. 

A That is a picture of the body that was on the bottom 
of the foxhole. 

Q Does that represent the condition of the body as it 
was when you found it? 

A It does, yes. 

Q Calling your attention to what appears to be clothing 
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on the back of the body, was that there when you found it? 
A It was, yes. 

Q Y/hat sort of clothing was that? 

A Well, as I mentioned before, it was pieces of cotton 
khaki clothing and parts of what appeared to be blue 
dungarees. 

Q Does that picture also show the wound that you found 
on that body? 

A It does, yes. 

Q Where? 

A On the back of the neck. 

Q Would you indicate to the Commission the position of 

the wounds? 

A Right there (indicating). 

Q Indicating a spot right below the skull? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
the photograph into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

312 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will the reporter mark this photo¬ 
graph the next exhibit? 

(A photograph was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

313 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a photograph marked 
for identification Prosecution's Exhibit 313j and ask you 
if you can state what that is? 
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A That is a photograph of the body that was at the 
bottori of the foxhole. 

Q Is that the sane body that appeared in the previous 
exhibit nunbered 312 ? 

A It is. 

Q A close-up picture of the sane body? 

A Yes. 

Q Calling your attention to the hands seen in that 
•picture, does that show the condition of the hands as they 
were when you found the body? 

A It does, yes. 

Q What is that around the hands? 

A That is rope. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 

the photograph into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

313 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay cross examine. Just one other ques¬ 
tion, please. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) V/hat was done with the bodies 
after they were photographed? 

A They were buried in the cemetery No. 1; we have the 
cemetery unknown No. 1, and unknown No. 2. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine now. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did Aldelberto tell you he 
had worked with the guerrillas? 
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A He said he was interned by the Japanese because they 
suspicioned him; he didn't say definitely. 

Q Did he say the five men who were executed worked 
with the guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir, he said they were his companions. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG.* That is all. 


(Witness oxcused) 


* 




CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that con¬ 
cludes the testimony in this case. 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, we will 
present the murders in the Province of Cavite described in 
General Charge Paragraph 72 of the Supplemental Bill of 
Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to verify 
the item number, which we understood to be 72 but which 
was presented to the Commission yesterday. Is this further 
evidence on No. 72, or did we misunderstand the item number? 

MAJOR OPINION: Further evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

MIGUEL OCAMPO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Lavengco, was examined and 
testified through Interpreter Lavengco as follows, with 
Interpreter Dionisio acting as "chev-k" interpreter: 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name, 

A Miguel Ocampo. 

Q Age? 

A 35. 

Q Address? 

A Mendoz, Cavite. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we 
understand that this testimony that is about to be given 
is under paragraph 72. 72 is simply a general specifica¬ 

tion that between the 9th of October of ’44 and the 1st 
of September 1945, a period of almost entirely a year, 
in the Philippine Islands generally v/ithout specification 
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of locality, general acts of "terrorization and brutaliza¬ 
tion," and so forth, took place. Nov/, if the purpose is 
to bring this in under that specification, the Defense 
must object as not having had notice of the charge that 
is to be made. It is much too vague to give any indication 
of what the specification is, unless it is the Prosecution's 
intention to bring this in under some specific charge in 
addition, 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I don't know 
how else we would establish that general charge unless we 
did so by bringing in individual emphasis. The general 
plan and purpose and execution of that plan and purpose 
in the Philippine Islands certainly can be established 
only by showing what occurred in various parts of the 
Island. 

Now, so far as notice is concerned, may I cite 
to the Commission the practice ns approved and applied by 
the four principle powers of the world: United States, 

Great Britain, France and Russia, with respect to war 
criminal trials in Europe. And I submit, sir, that the 
requirements under the official regulations here are cer¬ 
tainly no less broad in this particular than they are 
under the agreement which covers the European trials. 

For instance, in the indictment of the Germans 
now being tried in Europe, they have as one of their 
charges, "Throughout the period of their occupation of 
territories overrun by their armed forces, defendants 
for the purpose of systematically terrorizing the in¬ 
habitants, murdered and tortured civilians and ill treated 
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them and imprisoned them without legal processes 
is certainly a very general charge. 


That 


And furthermore, they say that — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
motion of Defense is not sustained. 

Proceed. 

Q (By Major Opinion) What is your nationality’ 

A (Through the interpreter) Filipino. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Farmer. 

Q In the morning about 9:00 o’clock of January 29, 

1945, v/hcre were you? 

A I was at Tagatay. 

Q What part of Tagatay were you? 

A East. 

Q What did you do at that time? 

A I was walking. 

Q To what place? 

A Going to the work of ny nephew. 

Q Where was your cousin — V/as it nephew? 

INTERPRFTrR LAVENGCO: "Nephew". 

Q (By Major Opinion) Where was your nephew working 

there? 

A Eastern part of the crossing. 

Q Was he working in the field? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you able to arrive at the place where your 

nephew was working? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q While you were in the place Yjhere your nephew was 

working, were you visited by any Japanese*! 

A The Japanese came near me. 

Q Was the Japanese alone or accompanied? 

A He was alone when he caught me. 

Q Hov; was that Japanese dressed? 

A He wears long pants. 

Q Did he make himself known to you who he was? 

A I did not recognize who he was. 

Q Did he tell you what he was going to do? 

A He told me to go with him to the house. 

^ Did he tell you whether he was an i'.P. or Army 

soldier or marine? 

A Seems he was an M.P. 

Q Did he tell you that or not’ 

A I look at him; I saw "M.P.", because he has a pistol. 

q What did he do with you, if he did anything? 

A I was brought to the house, ^nd there I was tied by 

his companions. 

0 Whose house was that? 

A The surname of the owner is Padilla. 

Q How far was that house from the place Y/here you were 

taken by the Japanese? 
t More or less around 100 meters. 

q When you arrived at the house of Padilla were there 

other persons inside the house? 

A There Is. 

Q How many persons were there? 

A About 15. 










Q Hoy/ .long have you stayed ir. the house of Padilla? 

A From nine o'clock in the morning to four o'clock in 

the afternoon. 

Q You would say that you arrived at the house of 
Padilla at nine o'clock in the morning? 

A About 9:10. 

Q And during the time which you v/ere in the house of 
Padilla, were there other persons brought, or did other 
persons cone to that place? 

A There is. 

Q How many persons in all were found inside the house 
of Padilla during the time that you v/ere there? 

A Between 50 to 60. 

Q Y/hile you v/ere in the house of Padilla, how many 
Japanese v/cre there? 

A There v/ere four v/ho we sav/ there, and one nore who 
brought me. 

Q How v/ere these other four dressed? 

A They were in khaki. 

Q Civilians, or Army dress? 

A Two v/ere in wnite dress, the ocher two v/ere in khaki. 

Q Those two dressed in khaki, were they soldiers? 

A Soldiers, sir. 

Q How, what did the Japanese do with che people in the 
house of Padilla? 

A Nothing but tie them tightly. 

Q Who v/ere these people? Were they all men, or women 
and children? 

A They v/ere women, men, children. 
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Q Were they all civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you say that the people were tied. Who tied 
then? 

A The Japanese who were in khaki. 

Q How were the people tied? 

A Tied behind the back. 

Q How about the children’s hands, were they tied, too? 

A They wore also tied behind the backs. 

Q You nean to say that every one of that group of about 

55 to 60 were tied? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And they were all tied while you were inside the 
house of Padilla? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, what did the Japanese do after they had tied 
everyone who — 

A One by one was called. 

Q By whom was he called? 

A Japanese who was in black. 

Q What was done with one called? 

A I do not know what is done with then, because we 

could not see. 

Q But you nean to say that one of the group was called 
and taken out of the house? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you did not know where the one called was taken 
to? 

A No, sir. 
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Q You were called out and taken out of the house, too? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was your number? 

A 46. 

✓ 

Q Please repeat. What number? V/hat was your number? 

A 43. 

Q Now, where were you taken? 

A At the cellar of the house I was investigated. 

Q V/hat was the investigation? 

A I was asked if I was a guerrilla. 

Q What did you say? 

A I answered "No." 

Q What happened afterwards? 

A I was taken out down to the stairs. 

Q Where were you taken after you came out of the stairs? 

A I was taken by the edge of a ravine, and I was net 

by two more. 

Q Now, where were you taken afterward? 

A Beside the ravine, or the cliff; ravine or cliff, 

Q How far was that border of the ravine where you were 
taken from the house of Padilla? 

A About 20 meters, sir. 

Q When you arrived at the ravine what was done with 
you? 

A I was undressed, asked to lay down, and pounded by 
a club three times. 

Q You say that you were undressed. Who undressed you? 

A They. 

Q How were they able to undress you when you had your 
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hands tied? 

A They pulled away my dress. 

Q Did the Japanese succeed in taking off your shirt? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, how were you able to lay flat on the ground when 
you had your hands tied? 

A They held me and lay me flat. 

Q You mean to say that it was the Japanese who laid 

you down on the ground? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you were face downward? 

A Yes, sir; and there is an object under my forehead. 

Q Now, you say that you were pounded in the back. With 

what did the Japanese pound on your back? 

A They have something that is used for pounding, but I 
don't know exactly what it was, because I was lying flat on 
ny stomach, head down. 

Q Was it made of wood or iron? 

A Seems to be wood. 

Q Was it a thick wood? 

A Seems so, because it was very heavy. 

Q Now, while you were laying flat on the ground with 
face downward they pounded, you said, three times. What 
did you feel as a result of the pounding? 

A I felt that ray chest was pressed and seemed it was 
crushed. 

Q Nov/, what did the Japanese do after they had pounded 
you in the way you described? 

A I was boloed. 
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Q How many tines were you boloed? 

A Two. 

Q What was your position when you were boloed? 

A I was lying down on my stomach, flat. 

Q Nov/, why do you say that you were boloed? Was it a 

bolo that v/as used, or a sword? 

A A bolo. 

Q Was it a sharp bolo? 

A Sharp, sir. 

Q Can you show to the Commission the scar of the bolo 
wound that you sustained? 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, I would 
like to request that I be allowed to order the v/itness to 
take off his shirt, 

(The witness removed his shirt and exhibited his 
back to the Commission.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Now, you say that you were boloed. 
Where were you boloed? Just right at the base of your 
neck? 

A (Witness indicates base of neck.) 

(Through the Interpreter) Yes; there. 

Q Now, you say that you v/ere pounded with a v/ooden 
piece — what did you call it? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Wood. 

Q (By Major Opinion) How about this scar, here (in¬ 
dicating), was it produced by that pounding? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Because of the pounding, 
sir. 

Q Now, after you had been boloed, what did the Japanese 
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do with you? 

A Throe Japanese lifted me up. After swinging me three 
timos, threw me in the depth. 

Q You mean to say "precipice"? 

A Precipice. 

Q How deep was that precipice? 

A I reach a level of about 30 meters deep. 

Q You mean to say that you did not reach the depth of 

the precipice? 

A No, sir. 

Q How did it happen that you fell only a depth of about 
30 meters? 

A I happen to fell on a level where there are many 
dead persons. 

Q Now, what happened to you when you were just in that 
place? 

A I was able to rise. 

Q Had anybody approached you while you were in that 
position? 

A There was one. 

Q V/hat was his name? 

A Elicero Nuostro. 

Q What was the condition of Elicero Nuestro when he 
approached you? 

A He was undressed, with wounds, bolo wounds, and 
spattered with mud. 

Q What did he do when he approached you? 

A He pitied me 5 he untied me. 

Q After having untied you, what did he do? 
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A Wo walked going up. 

Q You mean to say that you climbed? 

A We climbed on the side. 

Q You say that there were bodies — that there was a 

pile of bodies there. How many bodies, dead bodies, more 
or less, that you found? 

A I don't feel very normal that tine, but more or less 
from 43 to 45. 

Q Now, you say that you climbed up, and were you able 
to reach on the plane of the border of the precipice? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q At what time, more or less? 

A About two o'clock, early in the morning. 

Q Of the following day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, you say that you were about 55 to 60 persons 
inside the house of Padilla. How many of these persons 
were able to survive? 

A About nine. 

Q Do you know Vicente Landicho? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Was she the same woman who v/as here yesterday? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where is she now? 

A She went home and — she told the major -- because 
she cannot sleep here. 

Q Repeat your answer. 

A She went home to Mendoz because her child was sick 
and nobody can take care of her. 
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Q Was she one of those in the group, who was also tied 
up and wounded and thrown to a precipice? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, you say these men had 
bolo knives, is that correct? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, sir. 

Q They had no bayonets? 

A No, sir, 

Q They had no pistols? 

A Yes, sir, there is. 

Q They had pistols? 

A There is. 

Q And you are sure they were Japanese soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever see guerrillas in that area carrying 
bolo knives? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever see Japanese soldiers before that tine, 
carrying bolo knives? 

A I did not see, but the Japanese who caught me had 
bolo. 

Q But you never saw a Japanese before that tine with 
bolo knives, is that correct? 

A Not yet, but only that tine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all the evidence we have, 

sir. 

(Witness excused.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution will proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the next case is contained in 
Paragraph 80 of the Bill of Particulars. 

Mr. Miyasaki. 

FERMIN MIYASAKI 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
again duly sworn, was further examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Fermin Miyasaki. 

Q Are you the same Fermin Miyasaki who previously tes¬ 

tified in this case? 

A Yes. 

Q And your testimony at that time related to the 

Cortabitarte garrison? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know anything concerning the execution of 

persons at the North Cemetery? 

A Yes. I went there once with the execution party. 

Q When was that? 

A It was around the middle of November. 

Q How many people were executed? 

A There were 27. 

Q V/here did those people come from? 

A They came from the Cortabitarte garrison. 

Q How long had they been at the Cortabitarte garrison 0 

A A little more than a week. 
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Q What treatment was accorded them at that place? 

A They were questioned and tortured. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those 26 people? 

A No. 

Q Where did the execution take place? 

A At the North Cemetery. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission what took place 
at the North Cemetery? 

A One afternoon in the middle of November between four 
and five o'clock the 27 prisoners were all tied together 
and they were loaded into a truck. I was asked to go with 
the execution party. When we arrived at the cemetery there 
were three Filipinos who were digging a big hole. They 
hadn't finished digging, so we waited about a quarter of 
an hour. When the hole was finished, which was about five 
feet in depth, all the prisoners were unloaded from the 
truck. They were made to kneel before the hole one by one, 
and I knew I couldn't stand the sight. So I went back to 
the truck, v/hich was parked about 50 meters away. From 
there I saw that each of them had their heads cut off. It 
took about 40 minutes. 

Q How many Japanese accompanied those 26 people? 

A I don't exactly remember, but I think there were 
seven or eight of them. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those Japanese? 

A I remember the names of three of them. 

Q Will you please state their names? 

A They were 3rd Lieutenant Tachibana, Sergeant Kataoka, 
and Private 1st Class Akiyama. 
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Q Were those three men you have named part of the 
Cortabitarte garrison? 

A Yes. 

Q And was that the same garrison which v/as later com¬ 
mended by General Yamashita for its good work? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Nov/, how long did you work at 
the Military Police garrison? 

A I worked from August, 194-4, to January 6, 194?. 

Q And would you say that you are thoroughly familiar 

with the general affairs of the garrison? 

A I am not thoroughly informed, but I know what was 
going on in the garrison, except those that were going on 
in the officers' room. 

Q In your capacity as an interpreter did you have 

occasion to become generally acquainted with the procedures 
and methods of the Military Police garrison? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe for us what v/as the procedure in 
the case of a court-martial of a prisoner? 

A When a prisoner is sent to the court-martial a paper 
with the result of his investigation and the recommendation 
of punishment v/as written in, and it was sent, together 
with the prisonor. 

Q This recommendation was made by the Military Police? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And to whom was that recommendation made? 
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A To the presiding officer of the court-martial. 

Q V/as it made to the Judge Advocate of the Japanese 

Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Am I correct in stating that thereafter a trial would 
be had by officers of the Judge Advocate's Department? 

A I don't know what method they used in the court- 
martial, because I had never been there myself. 

Q It is your statement, then, that the courts-martial 
were not held in the Military Police — 

A No, sir. 

Q (Continuing) — but by another department? 

Now, after the court-martial had reached its verdict 
did the Military Police then receive notification? 

A I don't know about that. 

Q Well now, in your capacity as an interpreter, did 
you have occasion to know that the Military Police was 
charged with the duty of executing the sentences of the 
court-martial? 

A Only those people who were to be given prison sen¬ 
tence were sent to the court-martial. Those who were 
released, being found innocent, or those who are going to 
be executed, were never sent to the court-martial. 

Q Well now, after a court-martial reached a verdict 
for an execution, who executed that sentence? 

A I think the court-martial did. 

Q The Military Police did not execute that sentence? 

A Those prisoners who are going to be executed were 

never sent to the court-martial. 










Q Are you telling us that no court-martial ever sen¬ 
tenced a prisoner to death? 

A As far as I know, during the time I worked with the 
Military Police I never saw any prisoners with the recom¬ 
mendation of death sentence sent to the court-martial. 

Q Now, just to clear up that point, you say that you 
do not know whether the Military Police was charged with 
the duty of executing sentences of death by court-martial? 
A I don't know about that. 

Q All right. In your capacity in the Cortabitarte 
garrison did you ever see a man by the name of Narciso 
Lapus? 

A No, I never saw him. 

Q Did you ever see a man by the name of Joaquin Galang? 
I Will you please repeat the name? 

Q Joaquin Galang. 

A No, sir. 

Q This commendation that you spoke of, was that com¬ 

mendation addressed to the Military Police command of the 
Japanese Army? 

A It was addressed to the South Division of the 
Southern Manila Division of the Military Police. 

Q And the Cortabitarte garrison was part of that 
command? 

A It v/as the command itself. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: One other question, please. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Were these 27 who were 
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executed Americans or Filipinos? 

A They were all Filipinos; one woman. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused. 
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C/PT/.IN WEBSTER: Sir, thnt completes the evidence 
on that particular paragraph. The next paragraph is 123. 
VICENTE T. ARDENIO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Zosa, as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Vicente T. f rdenio. 

Q Your age? 

A 42 years old. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q ,,f here were you living in January of 1945? 

A In Barrio Anilao, Pavia, Iloilo. 

Q On what Island is that? 

A The Island of Pansy. 

Q Do you know a Filipino civilian by the name of Juan 

or nicknamed Goling? 

A Yes, I know Juan Goling. 

Q wm you state what happened to him? 

A Yes. Last January 8, 1945, at 3 o'clock in the after¬ 

noon some Japanese soldiers arrested Juan Goling, the 50-year- 
old man. 

Q What did the Japanese do with him? 

A The Japanese soldiers tied his hands to his back and 

talked to him. Then the Japanese soldiers tossed him up and 
as he landed on the earth they kicked Juan Goling and he 
yelled and hollered, "Have mercy, save me." Then these 
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Japanese soldiers took Juan Goling the distance of 50 yards 
away from the place where he was mistreated. These Japanese 
soldiers bayoneted Juan Goling brutally then they pushed him 
into a hole where they buried him there. 

Q How many times was that man bayoneted? 

A We saw him bayoneted many times and we saw also 

Juan Goling fall to the ground dead. 

Q Do you know why the Japanese did that? 

A Yes, I saw it with my very own eyes. 

Q Can you state what the Japanese were questioning 

Juan Goling about? 

THE INTERPRETERS Will you repeat the question? 
C/PTAIN WEBSTER: Read the question. 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: They talked Japanese to Juan Goling 
and I cannot understand Japanese. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you know a man by the name 

of Crispino Umadhay? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you state what the Japanese did to him? 

A Last January 10th, 1945* at n o'clock hear noon 

some Japanese soldiers took him to the place where we worked, 
they took Chrispino Umadhay were we worked. 

Q what did they do with that man? 

A When he was brought there he was asked to work 

repairing roads and piling stones. 

Q Please describe what happened there? 

A At about 11:30 we went with Crispino to a house where 

we used to eat our lunch every day. When we reached near 
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the place Where we used to eat Crispino stopped at a 
Japanese Captain's house but I and the other laborers pro¬ 
ceeded to the house where we ate our lunch. We had no sugar 
and nothing else for our lunch so we went to the Captain's 
house to ask for some sugar. At the Japanese Captain's 
house I saw Crispino and he asked for some sugar for me. 

Then this Japanese Captain saw me and he angrily stared at 
me. Then I went to the house where I ate my lunch. After 
lunch we sat on a bench under the house. 

Q well let me interrupt right there. Is Crispino 

Umadhay living now? 

A He is dead. 

Q When was he killed? 

A He was killed last January 10th, 194-5* 

Q Who killed him? 

A It was the Japanese. 

Q How was he killed? 

A Then these Japanese soldiers took Crispino into the 

back of the house where he was brutally bayoneted. There 
he died. 

Q Do you know a man by the name of Maslong? 

A Yes. 

Q Is he living? 

A No, he is dead. 

Q When was he killed? 

A Last January 13th. 

Q How was he killed? 

A He was also bayoneted. 

Q By whom? 
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A Those Japanese soldiers. 

Q Did you know a man by the name of Imay? 

A Yes, he works together with me. 

Q Is that man living now? 

A He is dead. 

Q When was he killed? 

A He died together with Masiong. 

Q Was he killed in the same way as Masiong was killed? 

A Yes, they were killed the same time and the same way. 

Q Did all those killings take place in and around 

Iloilo? 

A Yes, in the place called Iloilo. 

Q Did you know a person who was a son of a certain 

other Crispino? 

A I beg your pardon? 

C/PT/.IN WEBSTER: r ill you please read the question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did you see that person killed? 

A Yes. 

Q When was he killed? 

A March 21st, 19*5* at 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Q Who killed him? 

A Japanese soldiers. 

Q How did they kill him? 

A Last March 21st in the morning when the Americans 

entered Iloilo City some Japanese soldiers escaped from the 
city. When they reached the city, when they came out from 
the city, we shouted ’’Victory Parade". Not knowing that 
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the man, that man thought they were guerrilla men and he 
ran out of his house into the street. The Japanese soldiers 
saw him and shot him through the stomach. The Japanese 
soldiers shot him and when he came to consciousness he found 
that part of his intestines came out. He supported his 
intestines coming out with both hands and he walked slowly 
home. He died at 6 o'clock in the morning the same day. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the Japanese who 

killed any of those people? 

A I know their faces but I do not know their names. 

Q Were they in the army or navy? 

A Army men. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When was Masiong killed? 

A January 13th, 1945. 

Q And where? 

A Barrio Tacas in the Town of Iloilo. 

Q Barrio Tacas, Town of Iloilo? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see him killed? 

A Yes, I saw him killed. 

Q Do you live in the Barrio of Tacas? 

A No, but I lived near that place. 

Q How did you happen to be there at that time? 

A Last January 2nd, 1945, some Japanese soldiers came 

out from Iloilo City and went to Barrio Tacas to confiscate 
the rice which the people had harvested. Then I was selling 
two bottles of Filipino beverages and then I was arrested. 
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Q Were you arrested on January 2nd? Were you arrested 

on January 2nd? 

A Yes. 

Q And were you still under arrest on the 13th of 

January? 

A He held me until January the 15th. 

Q Where were you being held? 

A Yes • 

Q Where were you being held? 

A v r e wore kept in a house, all civilians. 

Q And was Masiong killed in that house? 

A He was killed in another place. 

Q Another place? 

A Yes. 

Q If you were in that house under arrest how did you 

see him killed in another place? 

A V/e slept in the house where civilians are kept but 

we are working and v/e are taken to another place and then 

I saw Masiong killed. 

Q You saw him killed while you were being taken from 

the house to the place where you worked? 

A Yes, sir, I saw him. 

Q Were you under guard when you were being taken? 

A No, but we are laborers and we can see because it 

is very near. 

Q But you were under arrest at that time? 

A Yes, since January 2nd, 194-5 to January 15th. 

Q Now, where was Crispino Umadhay killed? 

A Just near the place where we stayed. 
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Q In the Barrio of Tacns? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the date? 

A January 10th. 

Q /nd you saw him killed, too? 

A Yes, we saw him tied, both hands tied to his back 

and taken to the house near our place. 

Q And were you also on your way to work when you saw 

that happen? 

A We were at the house because we had just finished 

our lunch under the house. 

Q Was he killed in the house? 

A He was killed in the other house, in the back of the 

other house. 

Q And how could you see it from the house you were in? 

A Because the house where he was taken can be seen 

from the place where we stayed. 

Q Where was Juan Goling killed? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Where was Juan Goling killed? 

A He was killed in the same Barrio, Tacas. 

Q And what date? 

A January 8, 1945* 

Q And where was he killed with relation to the house 

where you were being held by the Japanese? 

A He was taken to the place where we worked and then 

taken to the place about 50 yards away where he was killed, 
bayoneted. 

Q And you saw that? 
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A He was bayoneted. 

Q And you saw that? Did you see that? 

A Yes. 

Q And where was Imay killed? 

A He was killed together with Masiong. 

Q At the same time and place? 

A Yes, sir, the same time and place. 

Q And on the 15th of January were you released by the 

Japanese? 

A Yes, they released us. 

Q Do you know a man by the name of Tomas Confessor? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know a man by the name of Colonel Peralta? 

A Yes. 

Q And are they both the leaders of the guerrilla 

movement on the Island of Panay? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that completes the evidence 
under that paragraph. 

The next is paragraph 93* 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the Prosecution starts, 
is this not the item which was linked with number 16 and 
number 25? As I recall, Defense objected to proceeding with 
item number 93» which was linked with 16 and 25. The Com¬ 
mission directed the Prosecution to proceed with 16 and 25> 
and defer taking the testimony on item number 93; is that 
correct? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is correct, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In other words, we should study 
the record here in conjunction with the former testimony? 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is correct, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOILS: Proceed. 

JOSE LACSON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Jose Lacson. 

Q Your age? 

A 27? sir. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino, sir. 

Q Where were you living in the first part of February 

of this year? 

A I am in 28 Zaragosa. 

Q City of Manila? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How far was that from the Dy-Pac Lumber Company? 

A I can estimate about half a mile, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A little louder, please. 

THE WITNESS: It is about half a mile from the Dy-Pac 
to the place where we are living. 

Q (By Captain Webster) V/ill you speak towards the Com¬ 
mission, so that they might hear you clearly, please. 

A It is half a mile away from the house where I an 
living to the Dy-Pac Lumber, sir. 

Q On or about the 2nd day of February were you taken 
from your hone? 

A Yes, sir, by the Japanese. 

Q How many people did they take fron your hone? 

A We are two, sir. 

Q Where did the Japanese take you? 

A We are taking to the Isabelo de los Reyes school. 

Q V/hat was the Reyes school used for? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

(Question read.) 

A They used it for — they used it for camps. 

Q Were there Jnpaneso in that school? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service those Japs 
were in? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was it? 

A Army, sir. 

Q How long did they keep you at the school? 
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A A whole day, sir. 

Q Were there other civilians at the school? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How many? 

A We had about 17 or 18 women and childrens and men. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you when you left the 

school? 

A They bring us to the Barcelona Building, where it 
is an M. P. building, sir; Japanese M. P. building, 

Q What did they do with you there? 

A They tied us there. 

Q How many did they tie? 

A We are about 21 men. 

Q And what did they then do with you? 

A They bring us to the Dy-Pac Lumber, sir. 

Q All 21? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Were all 21 tied? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/hen did you reach the lumber company? 

A It is about 8 o'clock in the evening, sir. 

Q Of February — 

A Third. 

Q Third? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they do to the 21 when they reached the 
lumber company? 

A They pick us one by one and take to the place of 
the killing. 
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Q Who did they take first? 

A I don't know, sir, because I cannot recognize that 
place because it is too dark, sir. 

Q Well, how far down the line were you? 

A We were separated, we are put in th6 middle of the 

lumber yard and taken one by one, sir. 

Q Well, how many did they take before you? 

A I was in the middle, sir. 

Q What did they do with you when they took you? 

A They Just — one of the Japanese took me out with — 

there are two, sir; one is officer and one is the killer. 
They took me up and Just told me to stand up, and then I 
Just heard a hit of the handle of the rifle on my back, 
and I fell down on the ground and they struck me two times 
at my back with the bayonet, sir. 

Q Did the bayonet go all the way through you? 

A No, sir. 

Q What did you then do? 

A I lost my mind, sir, when they struck me with bayonet. 
Q How long did you lie there on the ground? 

A It is about three hours more. 

Q How long did you stay in the lumber company yard? 

A Until the 4th of February, sir. 

Q What time on the 4th? 

A It is about sometime 5 o'clock or 6 o'clock, sir, 
that day. 

Q In the evening? 

A Yes, sir, in the evening. 

Q When you awakened what did you see at the lumber 
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company? 

A I sec lots of womans, men and childrens in the lumber 
yard. 

Q About how many? 

A About 20 or 30 womans and children. 

Q Did you observe any wounds on their bodies? 

A They are covered with bodies — they are covered with 
blood, sir, and I can*t recognize them, but one of my 
nephew and one of my father-in-law. 

Q What is the name of your neighbor and the name of 
your father? 

A The name of my father-in-law is Hilario Quia; and 
the name of my nephew, sir, is Florencio Cudala. 

Q You saw those bodies there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On the next day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did the Japanese accusB you of? 

A They got me as suspect of guerrilla, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know for sure what 
branch of the armed forces the Japanese in the lumber yard 
were? 

A It is army, sir. 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because they have a star in the cap, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did they give you any trial 
of any kind? 

A No questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEEPTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Ricardo San Juan. 

RICARDO SAN JUAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Lavengco, with Interpreter Dionisio 
acting as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) V/hat is your name? 

A Ricardo San Juan. 

Q Your age? 

A 2?. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were you taken by the Japanese to the Dy-Pac Lumber 
Company in February? 

A Yes. 

Q What time were you takon there? 

A 11 o'clock at night. 

Q Who else was taken with you? 

A Many. 

Q Hoy; many? 

A We were 67 in all. 

Q Wore any of those members of your family? 

A Only four. 

Q What relation were they to you? 

A The three wore my children. 

Q And the other? 

A My wife. 

Q How old were your children? 
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A One five years, the other is three years, and the 
third is only five months. 

Q What did the Japanese do to you when you got to the 
lumber yard? 

A They took us there, and as we entered, as we were 
inside, we were lined up. 

Q Were you tied? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many were tied with you? 

A All of us, 21 men, were tied together. 

Q What did they do with you? 

A I was asked to kneel down. 

Q And then what happened? 

A I was boloed. 

Q What with? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: What with? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Will you read that, please? 

(Question read.) 

A Bayonet. 

Q (By Captain Webstor) Whore wore you bayoneted? 

A At the neck. 

Q What happened after you were bayoneted? 

A I fell down and was thrown flat on the ground. 

Q How long did you lie on the ground? 

A About ten minutes. About ton minutes. 

Q Did you see anyone else killed by the Japanese at 
the lumber yard? 

A I saw my wife. 
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Q How was she killed? 

A She was stabbed. 

Q Did you see any of your children killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How were they killed? 

A My child who was five months old was tossed up and 
caught bjr a bayonet. 

Q Did you see any other persons killed besides those 
you have mentioned? 

A There are some more. 

Q Will you please name the others you saw killed at 

that tine? 

A Fructuoso Viri; Faustino Fajardo; Doninador Antonio. 

Those only. 

Q How long did you stay at the lunber yard? 

A Three nights, two days. 

Q Did you see any bodies the following day in the yard 
of the lunber company? 

A When I crawled I stepped on so many dead bodies. 

Q About how many dead bodies did you see? 

A I could not number then. 

Q Do you know why the Japanese tried to kill you? 

A I know. They suspected us as members of the guerrillas. 
Q Did they give you a trial of any kind? 

A We wore given a chance of fresh trial, but the 

captain told us that "the real judgment must cone from 
above." 

Q Do you know of any "Judgment coning from above"? 

A That was the only thing he could do. According to 
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the captain, if his wish be followed, he would set us all 
free because we had no faults; there was no basis. But 
because there was an "order from above" they had to follow. 

Q Did they suspect your wife and three children as being 
guerrillas? 

A I do not know if they suspected ny children and ny 
wife as guerrilla nenbers, but when they arrested ne they 
arrested also ny wife and ny children. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Mark this for identification, 
please. 

(Photograph of witness was 
narked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
314 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) I hand you what has been narked 
Prosecution*s Exhibit 314 for identification. Will you 
state what that is? 

A This is ny picture. 

Q Does that show the wound which was inflicted upon 
your neck by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, we shall offer at this tine 
this Exhibit 314 in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

314 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross exanine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know whether the 
Japanese soldiers were nenbers of the arny, the navy or 
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A Army. 

Q And how do you know that? 

A They were in khaki. 

Q And is that the only basis upon which you have cone 
to the conclusion that they were nenbers of the army? 

A They have a star insignia on their pockets. 

Q On their pockots? 

A On their pockets. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Does the Connission wish to hear 
another witness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The C 0 nnisslon will be in recess 
until 1:30 this afternoon. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, it has just cone to ny attention 
that two witnesses we had intended to put on today decline 
to testify in open court because of the nature of their 
testimony. It relates to the raping of women in the 
Tanauan-Batangas case. I, therefore, make request that 
wo have a closed session, and I would suggest that it be 
from 1330 to 134-5 this afternoon. That would afford ample 
opportunity for us to get in the testimony of those two 
women, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the statement by the 
Prosecution, the Connission will open in closed session 
at 1:30 this afternoon, and continue for such brief period 
as it is necessary to complete the testimony of the two 
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witnesses in question. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in recess. 
(Y/hereupon, at 1140 hours, 14 November 1945, a recess 
was taken until 1330 hours, 14 November 1945.) 
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((The trial was resumed in open session at 1350 hours, 
following closed session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS s The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: We will call Justina Manlisik. 

JUSTINA MANLISIK 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Dionisio, with Interpreter Rodas acting as 
"check 1 ' Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Pace) State your name. 

A Justina Manlisik. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this still Item No. 93? 

CAPTAIN PACE: 54, sir, and 1. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Justine Manlisik. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q Were you living in Tanauan, Batangas, on February 

10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you living in Tanauan, Batangas, on February 

10 th, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q On that morning at about 5 o'clock did the Japanese 

come to your house? 

A Yes, the Japanese come to our house about 5 o'clock 

in the morning. 
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Q Tell the Commission what happened. 

A They bring with them a piece of rope to tie the 

hands of my parents; tie the hands of all of us.. When I 
see that the Japanese are going upstairs I went down and I 
hid inside the toilet. Well, I am already hidden in the 
toilet and I saw my parents were already tied, especially 
the small children, too. 

Q How many people were tied by the Japanese? 

A 34. 

Q Are they all in your family? 

A Yes, all our family. 

Q What did they do with the 34 members of your family 

A They strike with their bayonets in their chest. 

Q Did they take them out of the house? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you next see the members of your family 0 

A At about 4 o'clock I went out and I saw that my 

parents are already dead; all of them are dead. 

Q All of them dead? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened? How had they been killed? 

A They strike with their bayonets. 

Q All of your family had been bayoneted? 

A Yes. 

Q When you say all of your family, do you mean that 

all 34 of them died? 

A Yes, 19 children and 15 older people. 

Q 19 children? 

A Yes. 
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Q What were their ages? 

A Their ages, the youngest is 2 years, and the oldest 

t 

is 10 years old. 

Q what else did you see? 

A One of my sisters is pregnant and they slashed her 

stomach open and when the baby come out they cut its head 
off. (Weeping) 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do I understand — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is cross-examination of this 
witness considered essential? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We will waive the cross-examination. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

JOAQUIN MENDOZA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Dionisio, with Interpreter Rodas acting as 
"check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Joaquin Mendoza. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In the Barrio of Bilogbilog, Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q Were you living there on the 21st of February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened on that morning? 

A In the early part of the morning it was very dark; 
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suddenly there were Japanese that came around. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you? 

A All of us were arrested. 

Q How many of you were arrested? 

A We were 38. 

Q What did they do with you then? 

A They ordered us to carry the rice. 

Q They ordered you to carry the rice? 

A Yes, they ordered us to carry the rice. 

Q where did you carry the rice to? 

A In the mountains, to Mt, Gonzali. 

Q After you had carried the rice to Mt. Gonzali what 

happened to you? 

A After reaching that mountain they took the rice from 

us and placed it in their granary. 

Q What happened then? 

A They took us and we went back to where we came from. 

Q What happened to you? 

A After walking about two kilometers they told us to 

rest for a while. 

Q What happened when you were resting? 

A We were sitting down resting there with three 9 t 

four soldiers that surrounded us. 

Q What did they do to you? 

A Or.e of them shouted and ordered and the very instant 

they killed almost all of us. 

Q How many people did they kill? 

A 36. 36 were killed. 

Q How many survived? 
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There were only six of us left alive. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No cross-examination. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Magnaye. 

ISIDORO MAGNAYE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Dionisio, with Interpreter Rodas acting as 
"chock" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Isidoro Magnaye. 

Q V/here do you live? 

A In Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q What barrio? 

A In the Poblacion. 

Q Where did you live on the 21st of February, 194-5? 

A In the barrio of Bilogb?log, Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q Did you see the Japanese come on the 21st of February 

and take Joaquin Mendoza and 37 other men away from the 
town? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is he the man who just testified before you? 

A Yes, sir. He is Joaquin Mendoza. 

Q Will you tell what happened on the following day, 

the 22nd of February? 

A On that morning of February 22nd that guy Mendoza 

went to the town and told us that the Japanese were rounding 
the men. 

Q Did you see the Japanese come to the town on Feb¬ 

ruary 22nd? 

A In that morning of February 22nd I can see by the 
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far distance the- Japanese ordering the people, telling 
them something, 

Q What did the Japanese do in your barrio on the 

22nd? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: Will you repeat, please, 

sir? 

CAPTAIN PACE: What did the Japanese do in your 
barrio on the 22nd? 

A After the Japanese gave the order, suddenly two 

shots were fired and at the very instance the Japanese 
soldiers began raping — began doing havoc to the town, 

Q What did the Japanese do? 

A They began shooting people and burning houses until 

they went to the house of Sixto Mercado, 

Q How many people were in the house of Sixto Mercado? 

A There were about 40 persons. Most of them are 

women, 

0 Did they kill those 40 persons? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q How? 

A The four Japanese, with ready bayonets, went around 

the house, two of them staying before the window and two 
went upstairs and began bayoneting the people inside the 
house. 

Q How many other people did they bayonet in the houses 

other than that of Sixto Mercado? 

A All the people inside the house of Mercado were 

bayoneted and killed and the houses burned afterwards, 

Q Did they kill any other people in other houses? 
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A They kill in the house of Mercado. They also kill 

people in the other houses. 

Q How many? 

A I think there were around 15 of them. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you see them bayonet people 

in the house of Six to Mercado? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you in the house? 

A I wasn’t there, but I can see by through a distance 

of 100 meters away in my hiding place what the Japanese 
were doing. 

Q You were a hundred meters away. Where did the 
bayoneting take place? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: Will you repeat that, 

please? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Where in the house of Sixto 
Mercado did the bayoneting take place? 

A Inside the house of Sixto Mercado the people were 

bayoneted. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And did you see it through 

the window? 

A The house was open. The windows were open, so I 

can see it. 

Q How many Japanese did you sgg? 

A There were four Japanese soldiers that went to the 

house and killed people, but there were plenty of Japanese 
soldiers in that place. 








Q Were there any Filipinos with the Japanese? 

A There were none. 

Q Were there any Makapili operating that day? 

A There was none. 

Q Did you give assistance to the guerrillas? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: What is that? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Did you give assistance to the 
guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) What guerrilla organization 

were you a member of? 

A I am not an official member of any guerrilla unit, 

but I go with them any time they want me to, 

Q And did this guerrilla organization have its head¬ 

quarters in the town of Tanauan? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: Will you repeat that? 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Did this guerrilla organization 
have its headquarters in the town of Tanauan? 

A There is no headquarters in the town of Batangas, 

but there is some there in the remote barrios because the 
Japanese are shooting the guerrillas. 

Q In what activities did you help the guerrillas? 

A There was about four Japanese soldiers that were 

ambushed by guerrillas, of which I was one of them. 

Q You were one of the four who ambushed the Japanese 

soldiers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What method did you use to kill the Japanese sol- 






CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this 
witness hasn't testified that the Japanese injured him 
and I don't see how his guerrilla activities could bear 
on his testimony, and certainly membership in the guerrillas 
doesn't go to your credibility, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, these 
questions are not directed to credibility. It is the 
position of the Defense that there was open warfare in 
Batangas and that these deaths occurred as the result of 
open combat operations. And that is the purpose of these 
questions, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you read back the question? 
(Question read) 

A Rifle. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Were all of the members of 

the guerrilla organization armed? 

A Most of them they have no weapons, but because there 

were only a few of us who have them, 

Q Did most of them carry bolos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether any of the people who were killed 

in the house of Sixto Mercado were also guerrillas? 

A I know nothing. 

Q Do you know of your own knowledge that other Japanese 

soldiers than those four you mentioned were killed by the 
guerrilla organization? 

A The only four I have said. 

Q Did you wear a uniform? 
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A I have none 0 

Q Can you tell us v/hat the name of the guerrilla or¬ 

ganization of which you were a member was? 

A It is known as the Markings organization, 

Q And would you describe yourself as engaged in the 

war against the Japanese? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: Will you please, sir, 
repeat the last question? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Did you regard yourself as 
having been engaged in war against the Japanese? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: Repeat that again, please, 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Did you regard yourself as 
having been engaged in war against the Japanese? 

A I cannot regard myself as a member, only I was one 

of them during this time. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all, 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Were some of the 55 people who 

were killed women and children? 

INTERPRETER DIONISIO: V/hat? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Were some of the 55 people who were 
killed women and children? 

A There were men, women and children, too. 

Q V/ere the women and children guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did they give these men and women and children a 

trial before they bayoneted them to death? 

A No, sir, 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Just one more question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: One more question for the Defense. 
RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg> Do you know of any cases where 

children over the age of 10 carried hand grenades? 

A I don't know nothing, sir, 

Q Do you know of any cases where women were guerrillas? 

A There were no one in our town. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 


(Vitness excused) 








JUAN ZAMOSA 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Dionisio, was examined 
and testified through Interpreter Dionisio as follows, with 
Interpreter Rodas acting as "check" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Juan Zamosa. 

Q Where do you live? 

A In the Barrio of Tunauan, in the Town of Tanauan. 

Q Did you live there in Tanauan on February 10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 


Q Tell what happened on the morning of February 10th. 

A In the morning of that day, there were two soldiers 

that came. After the two soldiers came to our house, they 
took me and brought me to the house of the mayor. 

Q How many people did they take? 

A There were many, around 50 persons. 

Q What happened then? 

A When we arrived there, we saw 50 other persons tied 

together. 

0 Where did you go then? 

A We were all hog tied, and the men v/e re separated 

from the women, who were placed under the house. 

Q Ware the women tied’ 

A The women were tied, but the children were not, 

and the men were also tied, 

Q What did they do with the men? 

A After they were tied they asked us if we v/ere all 
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Filipinos. 

Q What did they do to you? 

A We answered that we were Filipinos. 

Q V/hat did the Japanese do to you? 

A After we were questioned we were released one by 

one, and v/e v/erc bayoneted one by one. 

Q How nany men were bayoneted before your turn cane? 

A I think there wore around 2j who were already 
bayoneted. 

Q How did you escape? 

A When ny turn cane, which was — I an nunber 26 — I 
ran away with the hope that I won't really be killed. 

Q How nany nen were in the group? 

A There were around 100, including nen and wonen. 

Q How nany nen? 

A There v/e re around ?0. 

Q Have you over seen any of those nen alive since that 
date? 

A I saw no one survive, even until now I have seen no 
one. 

Q What did you see, if anything, happen to the v/onen? 

A I saw a pregnant v/onan who was assaulted by a 

Japanese officer, and I saw also the child inside that 
cane out of the stonach and was thrown away. 

Q What made the child cone out of the wonan's stonach? 
A Perhaps it was due to the slashing of her stonach. 

Q Who slashed her stonach? 

A A Japanese officer, if I an not nistaken. 

Q What did ho slash it with? 
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A A sword. 

Q Hove you over seen any of those wonen or children 
alive since that date? 

A I have seen no one survive, even until now. 

Q These Japanese that you have spoken of, are they 

soldiers or sailors? 

A I an not quite sure, sir, whether they are nenbers 
of the navy or arny, but what I know they are soldiers. 
CAPTAIN PACE: You nay cross exanine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you give any assistance 
to the guerrillas? 

A I did not give any. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 

JOSE M. CORONA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) What is your nane, please? 

A My nane is Jose M. Corona. 

Q V/here do you live? 

A Tanauan, Eatangas. 

Q What is your position there? 

A My position now is mayor of Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q How long have you been mayor of Tanauan? 

A Since April 10, 194-5. 

Q What is your occupation? 
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A Now I an mayor and a business nan at the sane tine. 

Q Now, as mayor of Tanauan, Batangas, did you receive 
an order from the Governor of Batangas Province to inves¬ 
tigate and report the number of persons killed by the 
Japanese and the number of houses burned by the Japanese 
in your municipality? 

A Yes, sir, soon after the reorganization of our 
municipality I received such an order from the government. 

Q After receiving that order did you conduct an 
investigation? 

A Yes, through the police department and the barrio 
lieutenants• 

Q Did you compile the information which was requested 
by the Governor of Batangas? 

A Yes, sir, I did. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Y/e would like to have this book marked 
as the next exhibit. 

(A book or ledger was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

315 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Paco) Can you tell me what Prosecution's 
Exhibit 315 is? 

A That is the book whore we keep the records of all 
the members massacred by the Japanese and the houses 
burned. 

Q Is this an official record of the municipality of 
Tanauan, Batangas? 

A Yes. 

Q Are you responsible for the custody and keeping of 
this record? 
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A Ygs, directly responsible, 

Q How many nanes appear in this record? 

A The number of persons massacred by the Japanese is 

826 . 

Q How many houses burned? 

A 1602. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, at this time 
I offer Exhibit 315 into evidence. It is the official 
record, and, therefore, I request permission to reproduce 
and withdraw the original record and substitute in the 
record a duplication of what is in that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the size of this docu¬ 
ment the Commission foels that the Prosecution should 
prepare the extract and submit the extract itself as an 
exhibit. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. That does mean the record 
is received in evidence, but you would desire an extract 
prepared as wc have in the case of other records of that 
sort? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Llay wc see it, sir, before there 
is a ruling made on it? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay. It is the intention 
of the Commission to state that no ruling would be 
announced until we receive the extract. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: In that event we will wait until 
the extract is prepared. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did these deaths occur which 
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you have listed in your record? 

A Well, a few of then, those who were killed by the 
Japanese occurred sometime before February 10th, 194-5. 
Some of them occurred after February 10th, 194-5, but 
most of then were massacred on February 10th, 

CAPTAIN PACE: You nay cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Sandberg) How long have you lived in 
Tanauan? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q How long have you lived in Tanauan, Batangas? 

A Since ny birth. 

Q Do you consider yourself well acquainted v/ith public 
affairs in that city? 

A Yes, sir, I do. 

Q We have had evidence this morning - this afternoon, 
rather - of a case in which members of the Markings guer¬ 
rillas ambushed four Japanese soldiers. Are you familiar 
v/ith that incident? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you, as a man familiar with the affairs of 
Tanauan, know about the activities of the Markings guer¬ 
rillas in and around Tanauan? 

A I have often heard of guerrillas, but I don't know 
if they are Markings guerrillas or not. 

Q Were you yourself a guerrilla? 

A No, sir, I was not. 

Did you ever give any assistance to the guerrillas? 

I beg your pardon? 



Q 

A 
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Q Did you ever give assistance to any guerrillas? 

A In some cases; at that tine I was keeping a radio 

with a short wave, and I was giving information to guer¬ 
rillas, some information with regard to the development 
of work in some areas of the Pacific. 

Q Now, did you, as a nan familiar with public affairs 
in Tanauan, ever hear of an incident in which a Japanese 
medical officer was ambushed by guerrillas and his head cut 
off? 

A In Tanauan? 

Q Yes. 

A No, I did not hear anything about that, sir. 

Q Was Tanauan subjected to an artillory barrage? 

A Y/hen? 

Q Before the arrival of the American forces? 

A I did not know, because we were no longer in Tanauan 
after the nasscre of February 10th. 

Q When did you leave Tanauan? 

A On February 9th, a day before the massacre. 

Q Did you get advance information that the Japanese 

were coming to the town? 

A No, sir, I did not. Otherwise I would have taken 
my family, but my wife was also massacred by the Japanese, 
and also my 15 year old boy. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) When were those houses burned? 

A When we were in the barrio that dey already, that 
was on February 10th, After that time v/e see in the barrio 
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the burning of our houses in the town. 

Q V/hat day was that? 

A After February 10th. 

Q Do you remember the date? 

A I don't remember the date, but on several occasions 
we see houses burning in the town, and in some places in 
the barrio we see the big fires. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all, thank you very much. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That completes the evidence on Case No. 
54, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, I should like to complete 
Paragraph 93, which was interrupted this morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

RICARDO TRINIDAD 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Ricardo Trinidad, sir. 

Q Your age? 

A Twenty-three. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were you among those who were taken by the Japanese 
about the 3rd of February of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you when you were taken? 

A I was sleeping at homo. 

Q Who was taken with you? 

A My nephew, Florencio Cudala, and my uncle, Faustino 
Reyes. 

Q And did the Japanese take you to the Reyes Elementary 
School? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did they keep you there? 
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A They keep us until the night of — until Saturday, 
the 4th — no, the 3rd, sir. 

Q February? 

A We were taken from our house February 3rd, two o'clock 
midnight. 

Q Where did the Japanese take you from that place? 

A About four o'clock in the afternoon we were taken to 
Barcelona Building, Just opposite the Dy-Pac Lumber Company. 
Q Will you talk to the Commission, and a little louder, 
please? How long did they keep you at that building? 

A We were kept there about two hours. 

Q And where did the Japanese then take you? 

A After that place we were taken to the Dy-Pac Lumber. 

Q Will you describe in your own words what the Japanese 

did to you at the Dy-Pac Lumber Company? 

A I was the sixth from the line when the Japanese took 
me away from my companions. The first was Dominador Antonio 
and one of our neighbors, Maximino, which I don't know the 
last name, and my nephew, Rudolph Antonio, and Mauro 
Salvacion. I was the sixth from the line. When they have 
killed the five I was taken away from my companions, five 
meters away from them. Then one officer — one officer 
bring me near the tall grasses, and one Japanese soldier 
was right behind my back. The Japanese right at my back 
stabbed with the bayonet. Then I fell down. To make sure 
that I was dead they strike me again. They strike me in 
my right arm. Thinking that I was dead the Japanese went 
away and go back to where they left my companions. 

Well, I thought that they were far away from me. I 
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began to creep away from the place and go about ten meters 
away where I was — where I lay down. 

Q Just a moment, please. Were there 21 of you, or about 
20, in the line? 

A About 21 men in the line. 

Q And you were the sixth one taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were the 21 tied together? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many times were you struck with a bayonet? 

A I was struck two times; one which passed from my back 
right out through my chest, and the other one entered my 
right arm. 

Q Did you see the Japanese kill anyone else at that time? 

A I don't see any Japanese kill any of my companions at 

that time because it was so dark in the lumber yard. 

Q Did you hear any people screaming or groaning in the 
lumber yard at that time? 

A We heard some women scream, and my nephew scream. 

Q How long did you stay in the lumber yard after they 
bayoneted you? 

A I stayed there until the next day. 

Q What did you see in the lumber yard the next day? 

A I didn't see anything, but I heard some of the Japan¬ 

ese going in the lumber yard with some of the Filipino 
civilians, which I heard them scream when they are being 
shot. 

Q Were those Filipinos being taken there by Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Can you state whether the Japanese that took you 
there were in the Army or Navy? 

A They were in the Army, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt and 
ask the witness if he will show his wounds. 

(The witness removed his shirt and displayed wounds 
on his back, chest, and upper right arm.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did any of the Japanese have 
sabers? 

A They don't have, sir. 

Q None? 

A None. 

Q Did any of them wear Sam Browne belts, that is, a 
belt that comes down across the chest? 

A One did wear such a belt. 

Q One did wear such a belt? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you notice an anchor on his cap? 

A No, sir, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That's all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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BEATO VITAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was '-xamined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain f’ebster) Please state your name. 

A Beato Vitan. 

Q Your age? 

A 41 years. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Did you go to the Dy-Pac Lumber Company shortly after 

February 3 of this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know the date that you went there? 

A Yes, sir; February 5. 

Q ’"hat did you see when you went to the Lumber Company? 

A When I entered the Dy-Pac Lumber Company I saw many 

dead bodies lying on the ground, and on my way out that 
leads to the railroad station I found four bodies lying in 
the bushes. 

Q About how many bodies did you see there? 

A I didn't know just exactly, but according to my 

calculation there were 30 of them lying dead on the ground 
and 5 of them in the bushes. 

Q Did you recognize any of those bodies? 

A Yes, sir, I could recognize some of them, but some 

of them I couldn't recognize. 

Q Can you give the names of those you did recognize? 

A I beg pardon? 
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(Question read) 

A They are Danilo Fajardo, Faustino Fajardo, Venancio 

Pamintin, Fructuoso Viri, Maximo Maniti — that is all I 
can recognize. 

Q Were those bodies, bodies of civilians? 

A Yes, sir, they are civilians. 

Q How many of them were men? 

A Well, according to my calculation there are about 

10 men. 

Q How many women? 

A About 10 of them. 

Q About how many children? 

A About 15. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that completes the evidence 
on the Dy-Pac Lumber Company. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the next 
matter to be presented is the continuation of the testimony 
with reference to Fort Santiago, begun last week under 
Bill of Particular Item No. 52, and now being continued 
including Item No. 68. 

Mrs. Ramirez. 

( PAZ B. RAMIREZ 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) State your name, please. 
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A Paz B. Ramirez. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in Santa Mesa. 

Q what was your husband's name? 

A Alfredo Ramirez. 

Q Was he confined by the Japanese in Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. 

q "Tien? 

A That was October 6. 

Q Of what year? 

A 1944. 

Q Had he been confined there previously? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In other words, this was the second time that he 

was there? 

A I am telling of the second time. 

q What happened to him on this second occasion that 

he was in Fort Santiago? 

A Last October 6 my husband was sent to Fort Santiago; 

we were both prisoners. Last October 6 my husband, in the 
morning, my husband was sent to Fort Santiago as a prisoner. 
Q Did you ever see him again after he was taken to 

Fort Santiago on October 6? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you see his body? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When? 

A That was November 27th. 

q Where did you see it? 
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A A mc.n came to me and told me that my husband was 

killed. 

Q Did he say where he had been killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’There? 

A He said that he was killed in Fort Santiago and 

brought him to the San Lazaro Hospital to register him. 

Q V/here did you see the body? 

A The next morning I saw the body in the Luzon Funeral 

Parlor; I went out to find out if he is the one. 

Q Were you able to recognize the body? 

A Pure, it is my husband. I can recognize it right 

away 

Q V/ill you describe the condition of the body when 

you saw ic? 

A l'e 3 , sir, I found out that they burned the eyes. 

Q Vhre there other marks on the body? 

A ;e of the eyes wa3 broken end was different than 

the other one; one of his eyebrows wa3 burned and they 
burned • nother part of the head and also the other side and 
beat ;v.:a also in his face and also in his neck. I did not 
see the tody cny more after that. 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: That is all. You may examine. 

THE WITNESS; I could not stand to see it. He was 
burned o. then. They burned him grid beat him (weeping), 
CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: No cross examination. 

(Witness excused) 

/ SISTER HARY TRINITA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows j 
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A A mc.n came to me and told me that my husband was 

killea. 

Q Did he say where he had been killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’//here? 

A He said that he was killed in Fort Santiago and 

brought him to the San Lazaro Hospital to register him. 

Q V/here did you see the body? 

A The next morning I saw the body in the Luzon Funeral 

Parlor; I went out to find out if he is the one. 

Q Were you able to recognize the body? 

A Fire, it is my husband. I can recognize it right 

away 

Q V/ill you describe the condition of the body when 

you saw ic? 

A Yes, sir, I found out that they burned the eyes. 

Q "hre there other marks on the body? 

A .'.:<e of the eyes was broken end was different than 

the other one; one of his eyebrows ..as burned and they 
burned ? nothor part of the head and also the other sid.e and 
beat Irv.r. also in his face ana also in his neck. I did not 
see the tody rny more after that. 

APT A IN CALYFR 5 That is all. You. may examine. 

THE WITNESSs I could not stand to see it. He was 
burned o; then. They burned him and beat him (weeping)* 
CAPTAIN SANDBERGi No cross examination. 

(Witness excused) 

f SISTER IIARY TRINIT A 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 











DIRECT EXAMINATION 


Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Sister Mary Trinita. 

Q And where do you reside, Sister? 

A Espana Extension and Sixth Street, Quezon City. 

Q Of what order do you belong? 

A Mary Knoll; Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Q Were you confined by the Japanese at Fort Santiago? 

A I v/as from April 11th, 1944 to December 1st, 1944. 

Q During that period were you confined at several 

different places in Fort Santiago? 

A Do you mean different cells?, 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, I was. 

Q During the period beginning in October of 1944, 

where were you confined’ 

A In October of 1944, the beginning of October, I was 

in Cell No. 14. 

Q And after that? 

A The first week of November I was transferred to 

Cell No. 16. 

Q Was that in the same building as the cell that you 

had been in before? 

A Yes, it v/as in the same row of cells. 

Q I will show you a diagram previously marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 208 and ask you to point out on that diagram 

the building in which you were confined. 

A (Indicating). 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: The witness is indicating Building 

No. 12. 

The Commission may recall this diagram. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Now, will you explain, Sister, 

the type of cell in which you were confined? 

A You mean the last cell? 

Q Yes. 

A The last cell was one of the small cells. It 

measured about 6 feet by 15 or 16 feet deep. There was a 
door and a small window through which food was passed. 

Q How many people were confined in that cell? 

A The largest number v/as 14. At other times there 

were less, but there were 14. 

Q Now, during the period from October on, in Cell 14 

and Cell 16, will you describe the sanitary facilities 
available? 

A In Cell No. 14 we had a water faucet that was below 

the floor level and on the other side of the cell was a 
latrine. In Cell 16 we had the same accommodations, that 
is in 16, we did not get water during the day. They said 
it was on account of it being at the end of the line and 
the pressure v/as low. We only got water in the evening 
after we wore supposed to be in bed. 

Q What time were you supposed to be in bed? 

A 7 P.M. 

Q Were you able to get water then in the evening? 

A Sometimes the guards would permit us to stay up later; 

others would not. 

Q When they would not did you get any water? 
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A No, we did not. We did without it. 

Q With reference to the latrine that you mentioned, 

will you describe that, please? 

A Well, it was a native Japanese latrine sunk into the 

floor. It was supposed to bo emptied after each meal, 
three times a day, but towards the end there were two or 
three days that elapsed before it was emptied, 

Q Now, will you describe the people who guarded those 

cells? 

A Well, they changed. When I first went to Fort 

Santiago we had, I believe, regular army men. They worked 
in groups, I think of four, and they took turns at one hour 
at a time guarding the cells. 

Q Were there also Military Policemen there? 

A One Military Policeman was in charge of what they 

called the office. 

Q And during the latter part of your time there what 

was the circumstances or what were the circumstances there? 
A Then the guards, those guards, those particular 

guards and regular men from the Military Police guarded the 
sections. After that another group of soldiers came in. 

Q When you say "soldiers" do you mean men from the 

army? 

A I mean men from the army, yes; as far as I could 

determine they were from the army. 

Q How could you tell they were army men? 

A Well, the army men, as I distinguished them from 

the Military Police, wore the regular array uniform with the 
brown cloth legging. The military police, I think, in all 
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A No, we did not. We did without it. 
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in groups, I think of four, and they took turns at one hour 
at a time guarding the cells. 
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A One Military Policeman was in charge of what they 

called the office. 

Q And during the latter part of your time there what 

was the circumstances or what were the circumstances there? 
A Then the guards, those guards, those particular 

guards and regular men from the Military Police guarded the 
sections. After that another group of soldiers came in. 

Q When you say "soldiers" do you mean men from the 

army? 

A I mean men from the army, yes; as far as I could 

determine they were from the army. 

Q How could you tell they were army men? 

A Well, the army men, as I distinguished them from 

the Military Police, wore the regular array uniform with the 
brown cloth legging. The military police, I think, in all 
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cases wore leather puttees or leather boots and each of the 
Military Policemen carried his own revolver. The other 
men, there was one gun or revolver to each group and as they 
changed each hour they would pass the revolver over to the 
next one relieving him. 

Q How were those men whom you have described as army 

men dressed when they came to Fort Santiago? 

A Well, they were in what I recall to be the army 

uniform. Towards the end we could see them coming in with 
packs on their backs, regular soldiers, tin hats and rolls 
and rifles with fixed bayonets. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the Japanese who were 

at Fort Santiago while you were confined there? 

A Do you mean the guards or the Military Police? 

Q Either. 

A 7/ell, we knew the name of some of the guards, yes. 

Q Who were they? 

A Wada; in fact, there were two by the name of ^'ada, 

Big Wada and Little Wada they were called. 

Q Any others whose names you knew? 

A Nishiwaki, 

Q How about the Military Police? 

A Well, my investigator was named Mori. He had as an 

interpreter a man by the name of Kim. The man in charge 
of the Espionage Section to which I was committed was 
named Nomlki. 

Q Sister, will you describe the food that you were 

given while you were there? 

A You mean from October on? 
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Q Yes, please, 

A Well, beginning the last three months the conditions 

changed to the worse. Previous to that we had three meals 
a day. When I say "meals" I mean rice with a little 
vegetable. After that we came down to two meals a day and 
finally to caraotes twice a day. 

Q Did you always get two meals a day during that period? 

A No, we didn't, "'hen we had the two meals a day the 

first was served between 9 and 10 and the second between 4 
and 5. If the air raid signal sounded before the first meal 
we only got one that day. 

Q Now, during the period you were in Fort Santiago, this 

latter period in October of 1944, did you ever see men 

brought into Fort Santiago who showed evidence of having 
been beaten? 

A I saw them being beaten. In addition to seeing men 

who had been beaten outside I saw them. 

Q Now, will you describe the beatings which you 

actually observed? 

A Right outside the cell there is an open court and the 

men would be brought in there and beaten with any kind of a 
stick or a bar that seemed to be available. 

Q Were they tied at that time? 

A Usually their hands were tied behind their backs. 

Sometimes they were beaten so they couldn't stand and had to 
be dragged back to the cells. 

Q At the time that you observed those beatings did you 

see any others being mistreated? 

A I saw them also administering the water treatment to 
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two other men right outside my cell. 

Q How was that performed? 

A The men's hands were tied behind their backs. They 

were stretched on the floor and water from a rubber hose, 
about an inch in diameter, was put over their face and they 
were supposed to consume as much water as possible. 

Q This would continue for some time, would it’ 

A This would continue for about two minutes when the 

prisoner would be again questioned. If the answer was not 
to the liking of the investigators, the treatment would be 
resumed and this lasted, I would say, for about 15 or 20 
minutes in each case. 

Q Hov/ many times did you see that done? 

A Twice. 

Q Did you see evidence of any other sort of mistreatment? 

A Well, I also saw a nan tied in the corridor, tied by 

the wrists to a grill, as if in the sign of the cross. When 
we woke up in the morning he was tied there; he was tied 
there all day. He was tied there v/hen we went to sleep at 
night but in the morning he had disappeared. During that 
time he had no food or water. 

Q Did you ever see any Japanese administering jujitsu 

treatment ? 

A Yes, I did, to some Chinese prisoners. 

Q What treatment had they been given prior to that*: 

A Beatings with bars or wooden — we call them four by 

fours or two by twos. Then after that they would be just 
tossed in the air and thrown to the ground. 

Q What would happen to them after that treatment was 
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completed? 

A Then the Filipino orderlies usually would be asked 

to take them back to their cells. 

Q Was there also an occasion on which you saw a group 

of men brought into the corridor in front of your cell? 

A Yes, there was. 

Q What happened to that group? 

A That group was kept in the corridor for two days 

without any sanitary conveniences at all. 

Q Were they given food during that period? 

A No, they were not. 

Q That occurred immediately in front of your cell, is 

that right? 

A That is right. 

Q Now, Sister, will you tell us how much weight you 

lost while you were at Fort Santiago? 

A Between 50 and 60 pounds. 

CAPTAIN CALYERj Thank you, Sister. You may cross- 
examine. 

CROSS -EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) What was the charge against 

you, Sister? 

A The charges against me were espionage, guerrilla 

activities, and keeping up the spirit of the Filipinos, 
q And which, if any, of these charges were you guilty 

of? 

A I denied the first two. 

Q You admitted the third? 

A I said nothing. 
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Q You spy you denied the first two? You admitted the 

third? 

A I said nothing. 

Q You say you denied the first two. My question was, 

were you guilty? 

A I was not guilty. 

Q Will you tell us the circumstances of your release 

from Fort Santiago? 

A Well, they just opened the door and told me to come 

with them. That was on December 21st and they took me to 
Cortabitarte. I thought then I was going to be released. 
Instead of that, they put me into a cell where there were 
already four or five women and there was another woman 
companion with me and 13 boys all put in the same cell at 
Cortabitarte. 

Q When were you finally released from the prison? 

A December 31st, 194-4. 

Q Do you know why you were released? 

A I do not, except that I was innocent of any charges. 

C/.PT/IN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) While you were at Fort Santiago 

or at any other time were you given a trial? 

A No, not like this. I was simply investigated and 

they didn't think I was telling the truth so they told me to 
go back to the cell and sit. The persons to whom I had or 
rather the persons whom I had been working with would tell 
what I was doing. They evidently could find no such person. 
Q Did you have a conversation with any Japanese with 
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reference to a trial? 

A Yes, I asked one of the investigators toward the end, 

that was about the beginning of December, why I was being 
kept there. I asked if they would kindly notify Nomiki to 
have my case reopened so I could find out why they were 
holding me there. He said that I would be given an opportunity 
in three days to do so. Nothing happened until X was taken 
out on the 21st of December, taken to Cortabitarte, and 
on the 31st of December, I was released by Nomiki without 
any further questioning. 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: That is all. You may examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, Sister, that is all. j 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Mr. Ko King Hun. 

KO KING HUN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Uy: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Ko King Hun. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 407 Rizal Avenue. 

Q How old are you’ 

A 34. 

Q Were you confined by the Japanese in Fort Santiago? 

A Yes. 

Q When? 

A From August 24, 1943 to December, 1944. 

Q During the period beginning in October, 1944 did you 

witness any tortures in Fort Santiago? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe what you saw? 

A Previous to October, 1944 the atrocities committed 

in Fort Santiago were terrible, but after October 1944 they 
were worse. 

Q Will you explain what you saw? 

A I was a faculty member of the Chiang Kai-shek School 

and I was also an editor of the Chiang Kai-shek Press. So 
what I say now is the truth and I am going to proceed. 

Q Fill you tell us, please, what you saw at Fort 

Santiago? 
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A On October 6, 1944 a Chinese by the name of Lin 

Chiu Pho was taken into Fort Santiago and placed inside 
a big tank. On the walls of these tanks were nails and 
this fellow was put inside covered up. Because of the 
hard situation inside the tank the victim moved about and 
he'was hurt by the nails of the wall sticking out inside 
the tank. 

Three days afterwards this victim died. 

Also a Filipino was taken to Fort Santiago and he 
was placed on two tables put together lengthwise. On the 
four corners of this space were set up four poles and the 
legs of this victim were tied and also his hands were 
tied on the other end and two little posts set up from 
the location where the head was placed which thrust under 
the chin, and as the man was placed on these two tables 
the two tables were sprung aside in order to cause pain 
to the victim. 

Q Did you ever see any Americans tortured at Fort 

Santiago? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you explain that*? 

A Towards the end of October three American pilots 

were taken to Fort Santiago. V/hen these three pilots were 
taken in they were safe and sound. One was enclosed in 
No. 12 room and the other two were enclosed in No. 15 
room. 

Q What was done to them? 

A One of them was brought out for interrogation and 

after ho was interrogated he was brought in again. He 
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had no more clothes on except his underclothes and his head 
was covered with a bandage. His body was bruised by burns. 
Q V/hat kind of burns were they’ 

A I can't exactly tell how he vras burned, but I heard 

from a Formosan in Fort Santiago that the victim was burned 
by the use of gasoline. 

Q V/hat else did you see r 

A Another victim was also tortured. By what means 

I can't tell, but I saw his body black and couldn't move 
as he lay on the floor. 

Q Did you ever see any persons hanged in Fqrt Santiago? 

A I haven't seen. 

Q Did you ever see any people whose hands were tied 

and whose bodies were then strung up by the hands? 

A No. 

Q Did >ou ever see a Chinese hanged by the feet? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat happened to him? 

A This Chinese had his hands and feet tied and with 

a piece of strong wire it was stuck into the anus of the 
body. 

Q V/hat happened to the Chinaman? 

A This man died. 

Q Hov; did you happen to see all of these things? 

A Because I was an orderly in that place. I had to 

sweep the floor,, the yard, and sv/eep around the place. I 
had to bring food to the prisoners and I had to clean the 
place after the prisoners had been tortured. 

Q Did you ever*see any other types of torture being 
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inflicted at Fort Santiago after October 9 , 1944? 

A I saw 11 persons were brought out and executed. 

Q How was that done? 

A As to how they were killed I can't tell, but I 
saw them brought out with their hands tied at the back. 

Q And did you later see their dead bodies? 

A No, I didn't see, 

Q Did you ever see any people burned? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever see people who were made to stand with 

candles under them? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe that? 

A I saw two persons, a Filipino and a Chinese, tied 

on a staircase, their legs on one end and their hands on 
the other end, and as they lay there on the staircase they 
were burned with candles under their knee, the Joint of 
their leg. 

Q Did you ever see any other forms of torture inflicted 

upon people at Fort Santiago by the Japanese? 

A I also saw 575 persons killed in the fourth house 
in Fort Santiago. 

Q When was that? 

A That was within the month of December. 

Q 1944? 

A 1944. 

Q Will you explain what happened on that instance? 

A Since I was the orderly there I had to bring the 
food to all those prisoners, but on that morning as I was 
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bringing the food to these prisoners the Japanese forbade 
me to go forward. 

Q And what did you do? 

A Then I returned. 

Q V/hat did you do with the food that you were carrying 

A I don't know what happened to the food, but the next 

morning I saw six trucks standing outside. 

Q Outside of where? 

A In front of House No. 4 in the street. 

Q And what happened? 

A I saw the bodies placed on these trucks and banana 

leaves we^e used to cover up these bodies together with 

some canvas cloths. At noontime I was about to bring 
food again to these prisoners but I was told not to go. 

From that time I suspected that something must have hap¬ 
pened . 

Then I asked the Formosan there what happened to 
these men and he told me that they were dead. There 
were about 7 on of them. 

The next day I went into House No. 2. I recognized 
some persons from House No. 4 present in House No. 2. I 
asked them, when were they moved to House No. 2, and they 
answered "last night". I asked them "How many of you were 
transferred to House No. 2*>" The answer: "125. All the 
rest were in House No. 4", Then I concluded that since 
there was nobody any more present in House No. 4 that there 
must have been 575 killed, because out of the 70 ° only 125 
were left. 

Q Did you see those bodies taken away in trucks? 
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A Yes. 

Q How many truckloads? 

A Six of thorn. 

Q Were those trucks filled? 

A All filled. 

Q Do you know whore they were taken? 

A I don't know, 

Q V/hen were you released from Fort Santiago? 

A 6th of December, 1944. 

Q Will you describe the circumstances of your release? 

A On that day at 2:00 o'clock a Japanese military police 

called me and told me that I was to be interrogated again. 
They told me to tell the truth and if I had any complaints, 
to ask, 

I told them that all that I shall have said is the 
truth and what I ask only is to be released. They answered 
that I could not be released. And aside from my petition 
to be released they asked me if I had any other petition 
to ask of them. I asked them that if I could not be re¬ 
leased I should at least be given a chance to see my family, 
because I have not seen them for over a year. They answered 
that my petition could not bo granted; neither could I be 
released, nor would I be given a chance to see my family; 

I will be tortured again, they told me. 

Q What happened after that? 

A Then I told them "If I could not be released, I should 

then be given a chance to work outside". And they answered, 
It was all right; I should wait outside. 

Q Then after 15 minutes the Japanese officer returned 
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and asked me if I had any clothes to be given away. Then 
I went in to take my clothes to give them away and brought 
out a pair of pants for myself, and I asked them if they 
wanted to release me or do otherwise. He said "I can't 
tell. The order comes from higher power". 

Then afterwards a truck with two Japanese soldiers 
came and took me with them. At first I was made to sit 
down. Then after a while I was made to lie in the truck, 
not to be seen by the bystanders, 

Q Where were you taken? 

A I was taken to General Luna Street, 

Q And what happened there? 

A I was kept in a steel cage, 

Q How long? 

A From 5:00 to 9:00 o'clock, 

Q This is on the 6th of December? 

A In the afternoon of December 6th, 

Q What happened after that? 

A After 9:00 o'clock somebody came to take me out from 

the cage and took me into the garden. He told me to tell 
the truth and to explain everything. And I answered that 
"I have already told the truth and there is nothing else I 
need to explain", 

Q Did there come a time when they brought your wife 

there? 

INTERPRETER UY: Repeat that. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read it? 

(Question read) 

INTERPRETER UY: I am sorry, I didn't get you 
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either. 

(Question read again) 

A The Japanese told me that since I asked to see my wife 

I would be given the opportunity just once to talk to my wife. 
I saw my wife and my wife hugged me. The Japanese told me 
that I could do what I wanted and tell everything to my 
wife and that in the meantime they would leave the two of 
us together. 

Q Did they leave you alone? 

A After a few minutes I was taken back to the room. 

Q V/ere you and your wife left alone for a time? 

A The two of us were left in the room. 

Q Where were the Japanese? 

A The Japanese went outside. 

Q When you came out of the room what did the Japanese 

say to you? 

A The Japanese told me that I had to tell everything 

I wanted to my wife because that was the only chance given 
me. 

Q After you came out of the room what did the Japanese 

say to you? 

A After I left the room I was released. 

Q Did they say anything to you before you were released? 

A They told me to inform them about guerrilla elements 

or any anti-Japanese elements present in Manila. 

Q And what did you do? 

A I did nothing. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes, (Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission is in session. You 
nay proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You testified to having seen 
a considerable amount of torture at Fort Santiago. Are 
you sure you have told us everything? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q And there was no torturing activitcs carried on at 
Fort Santiago that you know about that you haven't told us 
about? 

A There are still a few minor ones I didn't tell. 

Q Well, will you tell us about those? 

A There was a Chinese who was taken in and put on the 

electric current, and with two feet of a pig stuck through 
the nostrils, water was put into his mouth. This was 
previous to October, 1944. 

Q And any others? 

A Another kind of torture was the tying of the toes 
and the hands, and by use of a pulley the victim was strung 
upwards and left to fall down on a board stuck up with nails 
Q Now, have we got it all now? 

A Another torture was the use of soapy water given 

to the victim, and when the victim was overfed with water 
the Japanese stepped on the stomach of the victim. Another 
torture was the use of iron bars to roll over the toes 
of the victim. I was one of these victims. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to sty 
that the witness has been rather well drained. Proceed, 
please, to other subjects. 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) And you saw all this because 
you were an orderly there, is that right? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q And you were pernitted to walk all around the prison? 

A Yes. 

Q And nobody questioned your movements around the prison? 
A In the first days of my imprisonment I was usually 
accompanied by a Japanese II. P., but later it was only a 
Formosan that accompanied me around. 

Q And after you had been there a while, the Japanese 
came to trust you? 

A I can't tell whether they had confidence in me or not, 
but they let me go around on my honor, as to my likes and 
dislikes. 

Q And you went wherever you wanted to go? 

A Whenever I was ordered, I always follow the order. 

Q Now, did you become on orderly immediately after 
coming to the prison? 

A No. 

Q How long after? 

A I was taken in August, 1943, but I was not given this 
work as an orderly until in 1944, June. 

Q Nov/, on cross examination you did not describe any 
of this torture as having been used on you. 

A I underwent only the torture of the iron bars rolled 
over my toes and the pinching of my fingernails, and some 
wounds on my body. But the others were seen by me. 

Q Nov/, what offenses v/ere you charged v/ith? 

A The Japanese accused me of having joined the Chinese 
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guerrillas. 

Q And did the Japanese try to get you to describe the 
activities of the Chinese guerrillas? 

A I didn’t tell then anything, even if I had known then. 
Q And it was after you had refused to tell then any¬ 
thing that they made you an orderly? 

A Not because of that. 

Q Well, it was afterwards, wasn't it? 

A The practice of the Japanese was to make a prisoner 

the orderly after some tine of inprisonnent. 

Q Now, that orderly job was a pretty good job, wasn't 
it? 

A With reference to the prison conditions, the work 
of the orderly was the bost in that place. 

Q Now, the orderly got plenty to eat, didn't he? 

A Yes. 

Q You didn't lose any weight in Fort Santiago, did you? 

A Yes, I lost a few pounds. 

Q And the Japanese didn't torture you after you becane 
orderly? 

A No. 

Q Your relations with the Japanese v/ere pretty good, 

then? 

A While I was inside, I did all that they asked ne to 
do, because if I didn't do it I would be tortured. 

Q Did you do any spying for then while you wore there? 

A No, and you can inquire the Chinese connunity in 

Manila. 

Q Nov;, in Decenber when you asked then to let you go, 
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you said you would like to work on the outside, is that 
correct? 

A No, I didn't say that. 

Q Y/e 11, didn't you testify here on direct examination 

that if the Japanese wouldn't let you go, they should at 
least let you work on the outside’ 

A v Tien I asked to let me go, the Japanese would not, 

and I told them I should be given the right to do the work 
there — excuse me. I said I should be given a chance to 
work in the garden. 

Q Now, after you became orderly, did the Japanese make 

any more attempts to get information from you about the 
guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q And how long v/ere you an orderly? 

A From June to December. 

Q And in December, you say they put you in an iron 

cage’ 

A Yes. 

Q Now, how do you account for the fact that during the 

entire time you were an orderly you had the complete run 
of the prison, and then they put you in an iron cage? 

A It was because on that day they intended to release 

me, so they brought me to the cage. 

Q And do you know why they wanted to release you? 

A I don't know. 

Q And you never told them anything about the guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q And they released you without harming you, at that 








tine? 


A No. 

Q Well, tell us how you cane to be released. 

A On that afternoon, I asked to be released, the 

Japanese answered that I could not be released. Then I 
ask that I should be given a chance to see ny fanily. 

They answer that it was not possible. Then I told then 
that — then they brought ne to a roon, and I asked then 
if they could not release ne, I should be given a chance to 
work in the prison. 

Q Tell the witness wo have already had this story, and 
I want to know whether they did release hin then. 

A After having kept .ne for five hours in that cage, 
and after giving ne the chance to talk to ny wife, I was 
released. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Can we have this marked as the next 
exhibit? 

(Affidavit of David V. Binkley 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 317 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer into evidence as Prosecution's 

Exhibit 317 an affidavit of Major David V. Binkley, Division 

Surgeon of the 37th Division, which relates to a number of 

incidents, all of which have been testified to by witnesses 

before this Commission, and particularly that section at 

the bottom of the last paragraph of page 2 relating to Fort 

Santiago, which reads: 

"At Fort Santiago, within the Walled City, 
approximately six hundred Filipinos were dis¬ 
covered in three dungeons. One hundred bodies 
of men and women were found within one thick- 
walled dungeon-1jke building, and a closely 
estimated five hundred bodies were found within 
a nearby dungeon having inner doors of massive 
iron bars, and outer doors of iron plate on wood. 

The appearance of the bodies suggested starvation 
and possible suffocation." 

The other items contained in this affidavit are related 
to various items in the Bill of Particulars which have been 
previously discussed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by counsel? 
COLONEL CLARKE: This is introduced in its entirety, 

is it? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires whether 
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Prosecution is able to identify by item number each of the 
statements in this affidavit. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I believe we can, sir. 

The Dy-Pac Lumber case referred to in Paragraph 2 is 
the one that was presented this afternoon, No. 93, I be¬ 
lieve. In the last paragraph on that page there is refer¬ 
ence to the Tabacalera Shell Service station, which was 
presented earlier. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Unless you have them immediately 
available you may identify them and present the document 
tomorrow morning, at Which time we will hear comments from 
the Defense. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: 101 was the Shell Service station. 

De LaSalle College was the one presented on the second day 
of the trial; I believe I presented that one myself. That 
was the one in which Father Cos grave testified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We would like to have them by 

number. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: We may be able to give that to you 
before we leave this afternoon. That one was 17, sir. 

And we would like to have this marked for identifica¬ 
tion. 

(Report of Investigation of 
Atrocities was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 318 for 
, identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
into evidence at this time Prosecution's Exhibit 318, a 
report of investigation of atrocities committed by 
Japanese Imperial forces in Intramuros (Walled City), 
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Manila, P. I., during February, 194-5. 

This report has been compiled by James T. Y/alsh, 
Colonel, Adjutant General's Department, Headquarters 
XIVth Corps, APO 453. 

I call your attention to a letter of transmittal 
accompanying the report dated 6 April 1945, addressed to 
The Commanding General, USAFFE, APO 501, Thru: Commanding 
General, Sixth Army, APO 442. This transmits the report 
mode by the XIVth Corps. 

I wish to call the Commission's attention to the 
fact that in the reading and in the photostating of this 
document that letter of transmittal was inadvertently 
placed after the first page. It should not be in that 
position. It actually accompanied the complete report. 
What appears here as page 3, having tv/o pictures on It, 
was actually the back page of the original report, which 
is the copy I have in my hand, and is marked in evidence. 

Those matters simply go to the arrangement of the 
thing, which was rebound at the time of its being photo¬ 
stated. 

I would like to call particular attention of the 
Commission in this report to a section dealing with Fort 
Santiago, to page No. 4, specifically Paragraph 18: 

"1. The Americans who have penetrated 
into Manila have about 1,000 Artillery troops, 
and there are several thousand Filipino guer¬ 
rillas. Even women and children have become 
guerrillas. 

"2. All people on the battlefield with 
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the exception of Japanese military personnel, 
Japanese civilians and Special constructions 
(Ganaps in the Filipino language) will be put 
to death. Houses (TN order breaks off here.)" 

"19. The foregoing official translation 
of an extract from an order of the Kobayashi 
group (Heidan) dated 13 February 1945 (Exhibit 
A-2a) seems as good a place os any to begin 
the discussion of the wholesale atrocities 
committed against civilians in Intramuros, 

It was not the beginning. ..." 

Then the story continues with reference to specific 
incidents occurring in Fort Santiago. 

I wish also to call attention to Exhibit A-2a, which 
is found further along in the document, and is an extract 
headed: 

"HEADQUARTFRS XIV CORFS 
"XIV Corps ATIS Advanced Echelon 

"4 March 1945", 

being a translation of that same order referred to in 
Paragraph 18, and that here is certified as a true and 
correct translation of that document, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V'ill you hold up a minute until 
we can find it? I have one that bears "Exhibit 'K'". 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: That is the one; it is marked on 
the bottom "A-2-a" and certified by Major Fisher. 

I would like also to call attention to the next page. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: v*m you read that, please? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: "HEADQUARTERS XIV CORPS 

"XIV Corps ATIS Advanced Echelon 
"2 March 45 

"Batch #719. CAPTURED MANILA, LUZON I, BY 37th DIV. 
28 Feb 45. Reed XIVCAE 2 Mar 45. 

Extracts: 

"ITEM 13. Notebook-diary presumably belonging to a 
member of AKATSUKI 16709 Force, covering period 31 
jul 44 - 21 Feb 45. Extracts: 

"7 Feb 45 - 150 guerrillas were disposed of tonight. 

I personally stabbed and killed 10. 

"8 Feb 45 - Guarded over 1,164 guerrillas which were 
newly brought in today. 

"9 Feb 45 - Burned 1,000 guerrillas to death tonight. 
"10 Feb 45 - Guarded approx 1,000 guerrillas. 

"13 Feb 45 - Enemy tanks are lurking in the vicinity 
of BANZAI BRIDGE. Our attack preparation has been 
completed. I am now on guard duty at Guerrilla 
Internment Camp. While I was on duty, approx 10 
guerrillas tried to escape. They were stabbed to 
death. At 1600 all guerrillas were burned to 
death. 

"I certify that the above translation is true 
and correct, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

"William H. Fisher 
"Major, Cavalry." 

There are many other items to which I might call 
attention, but let me close with just one more. 

Somewhere toward the middle of the document there 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: "HEADQUARTERS XIV CORPS 

"XIV Corps ATIS Advanced Echelon 
"2 March 4? 

"Batch #719. CAPTURED MANILA, LUZON I, BY 37th DIV. 
28 Feb 45. Reed XIVCAE 2 Mar 45. 

Extracts: 

"ITEM 13. Notebook-diary presumably belonging to a 
member of AKATSUKI 16709 Force, covering period 31 
Jul 44 - 21 Feb 45. Extracts: 

"7 Feb 45 - 150 guerrillas v/ere disposed of tonight. 

I personally stabbed and killed 10. 

"8 Feb 45 - Guarded over 1,164 guerrillas which were 
newly brought in today. 

"9 Feb 45 - Burned 1,000 guerrillas to death tonight. 
"10 Feb 45 - Guarded approx 1,000 guerrillas. 

"13 Feb 45 - Enemy tanks are lurking in the vicinity 
of BANZAI BRIDGE. Our attack preparation has been 
completed. I am now on guard duty at Guerrilla 
Internment Camp. While I was on duty, approx 10 
guerrillas tried to escape. They were stabbed to 
death. At 1600 all guerrillas were burned to 
death. 

"I certify that the above translation is true 
and correct, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

"William H. Fisher 
"Major, Cavalry." 

There are many other items to which I might call 
attention, but let me close with just one more. 

Somewhere toward the middle of the document there 
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is a report marked "Exhibit B-4" in the lower left-hand 
corner and entitled "Report of Atrocities at Fort Santiago, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands." 

That is a report made to the commanding general of 
the Sixth Army, through the commanding general, 37th 
Infantry Division, and it has the name of"J. D. Frederick, 
Colonel, 129th Infantry, Commanding," on it. 

It is a report consisting of several pages. 

Have you been able to find that one? 

GENERAL BULLENE: What is the page number? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Not all of them are marked by page 
number. 

Yes, there is in the lower right-hand corner a 
penciled page number, marked 35. 34- is the one where the 

letter of transmittal appears, and 35 the beginning of 
the report. That report continues with a series of 
affidavits made by members of the 37th Division, some of 
whom have already testified in this case, and ends with a 
page of pictures, pictures which have already been intro¬ 
duced as exhibits. 

Those items referred to cover specifically incidents 
with relation to Fort Santiago. 

The Prosecution offers the entire document as relat¬ 
ing to incidents occurring in Intramuros, which have pre¬ 
viously been described by other witnesses, into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This document is an official 
investigation, Headquarters XIVth Corps. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If I may interrupt, sir, this copy 
which has been marked in evidence is the original copy 
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from which those photostats were made. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 318 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: When the Defense completes its 
study of the document the Commission will be glad to hear 
any comments, or to consider any specific statements to 
which the Defense wishes to invite our attention. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that con¬ 
cludes the testimony with reference to this item. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution lhave ad¬ 
ditional witnesses? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. That concludes our presentation 
for this day, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are we on schedule? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution mentioned the 
possibility of a night session tomorrow night. Is that 
correct? 

MAJOR KERR: We had under consideration, sir, asking 
the Commission to view some motion pictures tomorrow night. 
However, we have some additional pictures which we have 
just received today, and which have been called to my 
attention today, and we have not as yet previewed them, 
which we intend to do tonight. So I cannot tell definite¬ 
ly at this time whether or not it would be feasible to 
have a session tomorrow night for that purpose. Tomorrow 
morning I can inform the Commission definitely. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in recess 
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until 

trial 


8:30 tomorrow morning. 

('.Thereupon, at 1630 hours, 14 November 1945, the 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 15 November 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is open in closed 
session, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and his Defense Counsel are present. 

At this time we would like to put on the case of the 
Tanauan massacre in Batangas Province, which is Item No, 54 
in the Bill of Particulars, The first two witnesses are 
testifying in closed session. 

The record, I am informed, does not show that this 
interpreter was sworn as a Tagalog interpreter, so at this 
time I would like to swear him, 

(Whereupon Interpreter Dionisio was sworn.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: This testimony will also be offered 
in proof of Bill of Particular No. 1, the Batangas case, 

Mrs. Espiritu, 

FAUSTA N. ESPIRITU 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, boing first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Dionisio acting as 
"check" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through the interpreter) Fausta N. Espiritu. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q What barrio? 

A Bongknlot, Tanauan, Batangas. 

Q What happened on the morning of February 28, 1945? 
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A On the morning of February 28 , 194-5* four Japanese 

came from the fields. These four Japanese arrested us in 
the fields. After we were arrested, my husband was hog- 
tied. After he had been tied, the Japanese asked where 
the other people are, and my husband answered "There are 
no more, no more people". Because of the way he answered, 
because of this answer of my husband, his tongue was cut 
off. 

0 What did they do after they cut your husband’s tongue 

off? 

A After his tongue was cut off, he was bayoneted, 

Q What did they do to you then? 

A After they have killed my husband, they got my 

child from me, wrested my child from me, and placed the 
baby on the ground. 

Q What happened then? 

A After the child was placed on the ground, I was 

assaulted by one — by the Japanese. 

Q What kind of an assault was it? 

A He raped me. 

Q Did he have any weapon while he raped you? 

A He had his bayonet pointed at my breast; that is 

why I consented, even if I did not like to. 

Q How many men did the Japanese kill in the fields 

besides your husband? 

A Two more men besides my husband. 

Q Did you see them rape any other woman? 

A I saw one more, 

Q What was her name? 
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A Damiana• 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did he hold the bayonet while 

he was raping you? 

A (Through the interpreter) Yos, 

Q During the entire time? 

A Yes, right on top of my breast, near my heart, 

Q Will you show us how he was holding the bayonet while 

he raped you? 

THE WITNESS: Like this (demonstrating), 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And what did he do with his 

other hand? 

A (Through the interpreter) He was holding my hand, 

pinning it down, and forcefully, with great strength, 

Q Did he hold both your hands? 

A Yos. 

Q Did he lift your dress while he was raping you? 

A Yes, he lifted it. 

Q How? 

A Up. 

Q I mean, did he use his hand? 

A Yes. 

0 Well, did he use the hand with which he was holding 
the bayonet? 

A No, the other hand which did not hold the bayonet. 

Q Then he let go of your two hands, then? 

A He was holding my two hands tightly. 

Q Now, you say that he used that hand to raise your 
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dress; didn't he then have to let go of your hands? 

A When he lifted ray dress, he held my hand with the 

hand that held the bayonet. 

Q So that he held the bayonet and both of your hands 

and your dress at the same time? 

A Yes. 

Q Did he hold your hands behind your back? 

A No, he held my hand right here on my breast, because 

his bayonet is also in his hand, 

0 And with the same hand he held the bayonet and two 

of your hands? 

A Yes, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much, Mrs. Espiritu. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Miss Burgos. 

CORAZON A. BURGOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Rodas as follows, with Interpreter Dionisio acting as 
"check" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Corazon A. Burgos. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Testify in Tagalog to the interpreter, 

Q (By Captain Parce) Where do you live? 

THE WITNESS: I speak English. 

(The question was translated to the witness by the 
interpreter.) 


A (Through the interpreter) I live in the town of 

Tanouan, Batangas. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 17 years old, 

Q How old were you on February 10, 194-5? 

A 16 years • 

Q Will you tell what happened on the morning of February 

10 , 1945? 

A On the morning of February 10, 1945, eleven Japanese 

accompanied by a Japanese officer went up our house. 

Q What did they do in your house? 

A They knocked at our door, and they forced us to open 

the door and they all went in. 

Q Did they take your mother and sister out of the 

house? 

A No, they were taken to our yard, 

Q What happened to you after your mother and sister 

were taken to the yard? 

A Before they took my sister and my mother into our 
yard, first they slapped and kicked my sick sister. 

Q What happened to you? 

A V/hen they were already down, one officer was left 

inside the house.- He began to slap me, and then pointed 

his bayonet on my stomach. 

Q What did he do then? 

A After they have slapped me, I v/as raped. 

Q By the Japanese officer? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, did you see your mother and sister after that? 


A (Through the interpreter) I live in the town of 

Tanouan, Batangas. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 17 years old, 

Q How old were you on February 10, 1945? 

A 16 years• 

Q Will you tell what happened on the morning of February 

10, 194 5° 

A On the morning of February 10, 1945, eleven Japanese 

accompanied by a Japanese officer went up our house. 

Q What did they do in your house? 

A They knocked at our door, and they forced us to open 

the door and they all went in. 

Q Did they take your mother and sister out of the 

house? 

A No, they were taken to our yard. 

Q ’What happened to you after your mother and sister 

were taken to the yard? 

A Before they took my sister and my mother into our 

yard, first they slapped and kicked my sick sister, 

Q What happened to you? 

A When they were already down, one officer was left 

inside the house,- He began to slap me, and then pointed 

his bayonet on my stomach, 

0 What did he do then? 

A After they have slapped me, I was raped, 

Q By the Japanese officer? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did you see your mother and sister after that? 
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A No more• 

Q Did you see their bodies? 

A After I came from the hideout, from the dugout, I 

saw their bones. 

Q What had happened to them? 

A When I saw them, my mother had got a hole in her 

skull, but my sister — I don't know what happened to 
her. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

(V/itness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: That concludes the women witnesses who 
were raped, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for a time sufficient to permit the public and press to 
re-enter the court room, and we will thereupon reopen in 
open session. 

(Whereupon at 1345 the closed session was con¬ 
cluded. ) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
the Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused and Defense Counsel are present. We 
will proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, at the 
conclusion of yesterday's session there was offered into 
evidence an affidavit of Major David V. Binkley, as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 317. 

At that time the Commission requested the Item 
numbers from the Bill of Particulars as to the various para¬ 
graphs in that affidavit. 

On the first page the paragraph beginning: "On 7 
February 1945," that being the third paragraph and the two 
paragraphs immediately following refer to Item No. 93• 

The last paragraph on that page beginning: "On 15 
February 1945," refers to Item No. 101. On page 2, the 
paragraph beginning: "On 13 February 1945," refers to 
Item No. 17. 

The next paragraph refers to Item No. 25. 

The third paragraph on that page beginning: "At 
Fort Santiago," refers to Item No. 52. 

On the third page the first paragraph refers to 
Item No. 60 and the next paragraph refers to Item No. 31. 

Those are all of the paragraphs in which evidence 
of these various atrocities have been given. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very w ell. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, relative to the exhibit marked 
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317, the second full paragraph on page 2 is objected to 
by the Defense. The rest of the statement seems to be a 
statement as to what the deponent saw. But the second para¬ 
graph on page 2 is a statement as to what was told to him 
by some other person. 

We object to the second paragraph on page 2 as being 
a statement that is incompetent and irrelevant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS : What words does the paragraph 
open with? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The paragraph opens with: 

"Accompanied by Francisco Del Rosario, Funeral 
Director of the City of — " and so forth. 

The first sentence is not objectionable, it merely 
tells of a visit. From there on there is a statement of a 
third party. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted. 
The statement will be permitted to remain in the record for 
such probative value as the Commission may award to it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 317 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there other comments? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Do I understand that at this time 
we are to raise any question we may have relative to the 
report of investigation of the Intramuros atrocities, which 
was offered, I believe, in an exhibit yesterday afternoon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you wish you may do so at this 

time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: First, sir, I have a comment to make 
about the full substance of this exhibit. I might say that 
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the Defense objects to its admission. The exhibit consists 
in its body of a number of statements, some of those 
statements are of persons who have been on the stand in 
this hearing. The statonents in some respects, although we 
have not had time to point out exactly the paragraph and 
page number, differ from the statements given on the stand 
which were subject to cross-examination. We feel that it 
is highly improper for the Commission to receive statements 
of persons who have been on the stand. 

fecondly, we object in particular to the conclusions 
which are drawn in the document and in particular to the 
eight-page letter which, I believe, is the first thing in 
the document; the copy I have here is not the original. 

That is the letter: "Headquarters XIV Corps, Office of 
the Adjutant General, APO 453," dated 5 April 1945. No. 

AG 383.5. 

This letter, sir, includes conclusions which are 
not supported by the testimony and which have not been 
supported by any testimony on the stand and which, I submit, 
is the function of the Commission to draw those conclusions. 

It is not the function of any investigator. This 
letter is not in any sense a dispassionate report. 

Now, the report of the V'ar Crimes Commission, which 
has come in in the proof of a number of particulars, which 
we also objected to, nevertheless did have merit,appearing 
to be in some respects a dispassionate report. 

It will be noted that this letter was written on 
5 April, while the war was still on. It was written more 
than a month before VE Day. It will also be noted, as 
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the Defense objects to its admission. The exhibit consists 
in its body of a number of statements, some of those 
statements are of persons who have been on the stand in 
this hearing. The statements in some respects, although we 
have not had time to point out exactly the paragraph and 
page number, differ from the statements given on the stand 
which were subject to cross-examination. We feel that it 
is highly improper for the Commission to receive statements 
of persons who have been on the stand. 

Secondly, we object in particular to the conclusions 
which are drawn in the document and in particular to the 
eight-page letter which, I believe, is the first thing in 
the document; the copy I have here is not the original. 

That is the letter: "Headquarters XIV Corps, Office of 
the Adjutant General, APO 4-53," dated 5 April 1945. No. 

AG 383.5. 

This letter, sir, includes conclusions which are 
not supported by the testimony and which have not been 
supported by any testimony on the stand and which, I submit, 
is the function of the Commission to draw those conclusions. 

It is not the function of any investigator. This 
letter is not in any sense a dispassionate report. 

Now, the report of the War Crimes Commission, which 
has come in in the proof of a number of particulars, which 
we also objected to, nevertheless did have merit,appearing 
to be in some respects a dispassionate report. 

It will be noted that this letter was written on 
5 April, while the war was still on. It was written more 
than a month before VE Day. It will also be noted, as 
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typifying the spirit of the letter, that paragraph 34 speaks 
of the kind of a war that the Japanese High Command intends 
to fight and the entire spirit of the letter and purpbse 
of it, I suppose, would come under the heading of I and E, 
Intelligence and Education, it would be propaganda, but 
not a dispassionate report. 

Now, specifically, conclusions are drawn, for 
example, in paragraph 15 of the letter which is on page 3 
and paragraph 15 says in part: "* * * But the facts docu¬ 
mented in this report are amply convincing to the investiga¬ 
ting officer that the destruction of Intramuros, the 
slaughter of most of its male inhabitants over 14 years of 
age and the fiendish abuse of its women was not only counten- 

aced by the Japanese command, but planned in advance and 

diabolically carried out under supervision of officers." 

That is a conclusion which goes to the very essence 
of this case. It is a conclusion that the Commission is 

to draw and I submit that not only is it out of place here, 

but it is preposterous. There is nothing here to back up 
the rather astounding declaration that "fiendish abuse of 
its women was not only countenanced by the Japanese, but 
planned in advance and diabolically carried out under 
supervision of officers." There is nothing here to show 
that that actually was a part of a plan. It would seem to 
be, to put it mildly, physiologically difficult. 

I might also point out, sir, that throughout the 
course of this report there is the tale of at least one 
Japanese soldier who was either drunk or crazy and who ran 
around waving his sword and even cutting himself up. To 
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say that is contemplated by the high command is a conclusion 
not supported by the evidence. Basically all the conclusions 
here are the functions of the Commission and not of any 
investigator. 

Again, paragraphs 19, 20, 25, 31 and 34 contain not 
only in some cases conclusions, but in some cases conjecture 
as to the fact involved. 

May I summarize it simply, sir, by saying this: We 
object, first, to the entire document on the grounds that 
it contains statements of witnesses who have been on the 
stand. If that objection is overruled, we object more 
strenuously to the inclusion in the document of the letter 
dated 5 April 1945, as stating conclusions and conjecture 
and opinion. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion believes that this document is of special significance 
because as far as we know it is the first, the earliest 
authentic aid rather thorough-going report on the atrocities 
which were committed in this city. 

It must be borne in mind, sir, that is, the men who 
made this investigation and this report were men who were 
here on the ground when this area was liberated. Their 
conclusions are based not only upon the statements which 
are included in the investigation report, statements of 
others whom they interviewed, but also obviously upon 
their own observations, their own personal knowledge. 

I submit, sir, this should be very helpful to the 
Commission and that the conclusions, as Counsel refers to 
them, of the Adjutant General who is making this official report 
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through the Commanding General of the XIV Corps, may be 
deemed conclusions of an expert witness because his men were 
here. 

The XIV Corps was in this area and it appears 
affirmatively on the face of this document that it is based 
very largely upon the personal observations and experiences 
of the men who were making the investigation, the men who 
were here in the city. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document under discussion is 
a letter forwarded: "Headquarters, XIV Corps, Office of 
the Adjutant General, APO 453," which was signed by Colonel 
James T. Walsh, Adjutant General's Department, and approved 
by Lieutenant General 0. W. Griswold, the Corps Commander. 

It is an official report. The objections of Counsel 
are not sustained. The document is accepted into evidence 
for such probative value as the Commission may award to it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, inasmuch as the document is now 
accepted into evidence we now have the prerogative of 
requesting that certain paragraphs of the letter be stricken 
or not considered by the Commission. We ask that paragraph 
15 on page 3 be stricken from the evidence. It is apparently 
on the document as offered, it is page 4, it is a typewritten 
No. 3 but a pencilled written 4 in the right-hand corner. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, as I said a moment ago, the 
Prosecution believes that the conclusions stated by the 
investigating officer are of material value and they do 
have the weight of being the conclusions of men who saw the 
results firsthand on the scene of this diabolical butchery. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there is no pretense on the part 
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I* of the signer of this letter to be any kind of an expert 

witness. It is purely a report of an investigation. It 
is the conclusion that should be drawn or should not be 
drawn, as the case might be, by this Commission. 

Certainly there is nothing competent about it and 
it is prejudicial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted. 
The paragraph in question, like all other evidence, must 
be weighed by the Commission for such probative value as 
it may deem to possess. The objection to this paragraph 
No. 15 is not sustained. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Fir, may we call your attention to 
paragraph — may I have the Commission's indulgence for a 
moment? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Paragraph 19, pencilled number 
page 5, typewritten page 4, speaks of the foregoing official 
translations from an extract from an order of the Kobayashi 
group, dated 13 February 1945« 

We wish to call the Commission's attention to the 
fact that in another place in this document, at least I am 
so informed; what I have here, sir, is a copy of the same 
document so far as I know, and under date of 10 March 1945, 
Lieutenant Colonel Fred D. Crowther, Signal Corps Officer, 
Headquarters, XIV Corps, certifies as follows: 

"I certify that the message included in the 
attached text of broadcast Headquarters XIV Corps 
ATIS Advance Echelon, 6 March 1945, was transmitted 
on a radio circuit to the Japanese forces. The 
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transmission was on the frequency of the Japanese 
radio circuit and before transmission the XIV Corps 
radio operator exchanged operator's procedure with 
the Japanese station. Through this interchange of 
transmission and the fact that the message was sent 
in clear text there is reasohable assurance that the 
message was received." 

Now, it is apparent, sir, that there is no clear 
evidence that this particular order came from the Kobayashi 
group (Heidan). 

It is a well known fact that there has been or will 
be evidence that guerrilla units were using short-wave 
radios and other radios and were tuned in on the Japanese 
wave lengths. The paragraph 19 goes far beyond the 
exhibit which is on page 19 and is a conclusion entirely un¬ 
supported by the evidence. 

We will ask that paragraph 19 on page 5 or on page 
4 be deleted. 

CAPTAIN C/.LYER: If the Commission please, may I 
point out that paragraph 19 on page 4 and page 19 referred 
to by Defense Counsel have absolutely no connection. 

Paragraph 19 ana paragraph 18 on page 4 typewritten, 
and page 5 pencilled, are supported by an extract which 
appears on page 17 and is a certified translation of a 
captured document referred to in paragraph 18 of page 5 
pencilled. 

It is a message referred to on page 19, referred to 
by Defense Counsel and is the message shown on page 16 of 
the document. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: I don't so understand it, sir, because 
page 19 says — pardon me. Paragraph 19 says: 

"The foregoing official translation," and the 
foregoing is quite obviously paragraph 18, which is 
simply a quote of the document which is on page 17 and which 
is referred to on page 19; I don't see any question about 
that. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Defense Counsel is correct, sir, 
in stating that paragraph 18 is the same as the document 
on page 17, but page 19 does not refer to page 17 but 
rather to page 16. The radio broadcast is what I am 
referring to . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: So it seems. It seems that it 
is a question of fact, as far as the Commission is con¬ 
cerned, and it is clearly established by a reading of 
paragraphs 18 and 19 and the document to which they refer, 
which appears later in this volume, that seems obvious 
from a reading of it. 

The Commission interrupts to say that since this is 
a long document there is no need to settle all of it at 
this time. It seems wiser to suggest that counsel make a 
study of the entire document and provide the Commission a 
statement in writing of the specific comments they wish 
to have considered, which may be done at anytime. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We will be glad to do so, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time I would like to 
take up three items in the Bill of Particulars, paragraphs 
77, 88 and 89; the reason for requesting those three items 
to be submitted at one time is that they will be established 
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by one witness. They are connected and I feel it would 
be quicker and more orderly to present them together. 
GENER/.L REYNOLDS: Very well. 
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RICHARD M. SAKAKIDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Richard Sakakida. 

Q Your age? 

A 25. 

Q Your nationality? 

A American. 

Q Where were you born? 

A Hawaii. 

Q Were your parents of Japanese birth? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you what is commonly known as a "Nisei"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you now in the United States Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you join the United States Army? 

A 13th of March, 1941. 

Q Where did you serve in the United States Army at the 
time the Japanese invaded the Philippine Islands? 

A In the Philippines. 

Q Whereabouts in the Philippines? 

A Corregidor. 

Q What was your rank in the American Army at that time? 
A Technical sergeant. 

Q Were you captured by the Japanese forces? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q When you wero captured by the Japanese forces,, did you 
Inform them that you were in the United States Army? 

A No, sir. 

Q Why didn't you inform them? 

A My superior officers told me that they understood 
that all Nisei boys of Japanese ancestry caught in the United 
States Army will be executed. 

Q And what did you tell the Japanese that you were? 

A Civilian interpreter. 

Q And was your name submitted to the Japanese by our 
forces in that capacity? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did the Japanese then do with you? 

A They confined me at Corregidor for six months after 

surrender. 

Q And then where did they take you? 

A I was taken to Old Bilibid Prison. 

Q Did they lodge any charges of any kind against you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was that? 

A They tried to put me through court martial for 
treason against the Japanese Government. 

Q And why didn't they try you for treason? 

A They found out that my citizenship was of an American 

citizen. 

Q What did the Japanese thereafter do with you? 

A They took me to the general headquarters and put me 

to work as interpreter. 

Q When did they first put you to work as an interpreter? 







A In February, 1943. 

Q How long did you work as an interpreter for the 
Japanese? 

A Until the surrender in September '45. 

Q And in what headquarters were you working as an in¬ 
terpreter? 

A The headquarters of General Yamashita. 

Q In what section of the headquarters of General 
Yamashita? 

A Judge Advocate*s office. 

Q Does that section correspond with what we call the 
Judge Advocate General's department of the American army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat was General Yamashita*s headquarters known as? 

A The 14th area headquarters. 

Q V/as it army headquarters? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did General Yamashita come to the Philippine 
Islands? 

A In October, 1945. 

Q Was it in the first part of October or the latter part? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon; October, 1944. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: V/ill you read the question, please? 
(QUESTION READ.) 

A I can't remember the date exactly, but it was some¬ 
time before the 10th of October. 

Q (By Captain Webster) How did you know that General 
Yamashita came to the Philippines at that time? 

A Well, they had everyone of the general headquarters out 









to welcome the general alongside the road. 

Q Well, why did they gather everyone alongside the road? 

A Well, it v/as the general's arrival, and they v/anted 

the entire staff of the general headquarters to welcome 
the general. 

Q Were you there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see General Yamshita at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, as to your capacity with the Japanese, were you 
in their army? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were you a civilian? 

A I was civilian attached, 

Q How long did General Yamashita remain in Manila? 

A Until December of 194-5. 

Q Do you reoall the — is that 194-5 or 194-4? 

A '44; pardon me. 

Q Do you recall the date in December? 

A It v/as on the 28th of December. 

Q How long did you remain in Manila at his headquarters? 
A Until the same date, sir. 

Q Where did you go? 

A Up to Baguio. 

Q V/as the headquarters removed to Baguio at that time? 

A The main section of the headq u arters was removed to 
Baguio. 

Q How long did the headquarters remain in Baguio? 

A We v/ere there until April of '45. 






Q And then where did you go? 

A From there we headod for Kiangan. 

Q Did you remain there until the surrender in September 
of 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, with reference to your duties in the Judge Ad¬ 
vocated section of General Yamashita’s headquarters, what 
were they? 

A T 0 interpret in various court martials. 

Q Did you assist in and around the office in any other 
capacity? 

A Well, I assisted them in mimeographing, mimeograph 
work and other ordinary jobs. 

Q And what type of mimeographing was it? 

A It was verdicts concerned in all cases, were mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Q That is, cpurt martial cases? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov;, will you describe to the Court the procedure the 

Japanese used in court martial cases against American and 
Filipino civilians? 

A Well, usually at first the investigation will be 
taken care of by the military police, which is called the 
kempei tai, up at Fort Santiago, and all the cases would be 
recorded, and a written record, together with the accused, 
would be sent over to the courts martial department, and 
there he is confined at Old Bilibid Prison until his trial 
is taken up. Before his trial is up, the Chief Judge 
Advocate and the Judge Advocate who is particularly assigned 
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to that particular case, go into conference and decide the 
verdict; and after this verdict is all settled, the trial 
v/ill be taken up, the charges read to the accused, and the 
verdict will be given to him, except if the verdict is to 
be of capital punishment, which is execution or something 
of that sort, it won*t be related to him until he is taken 
out to the cemetery. 

Q Now, do I understand you to say that the investigation 
is first made by the military police? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then that investigation goes to the office of 
the Judge Advocate? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And at the Judge Advocate*s, they go over that record 
and determine on that investigation whether the man is guilty 
or innocent? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And they then determine what the verdict shall be? 

A Yes, 3ir. 

Q Well, after they had done that, then they had the 
trial; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did they have the trials? 

A The trials were usually held either at the Judge 

Advocate*s office located in general headquarters, or at 
the Old Bilibid Prisons. 

Q Nov/, v/here was the Judge Advocate *s office? 

A In Fort McKinley, sir. 

Q And do you know v.here General Yamashita's office was? 
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A In the same locality. 

Q Fort McKinley? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How far was it from the office of the Judge Advocate? 

A V/e were two houses away from the general*s office, sir. 

Q Now, was there any difference in the procedure v/hich 
was used against American and Filipino civilians, and the 
procedure which was used against members of the Japanese 
armed forces? 

A Well, usually in the Japanese army, soldiers' cases, 

if they have any witness to stand for them the witness will 
be called in and will be asked several questions concerning 
the case. 

Q In other words, they permitted witnesses to appear 
in the court on behalf of Japanese army men, is that correct? 
A Well, it is not in a court, sir; it is before the 
trial is up, and before the court tries to take up the 
soldier; he calls in the witness to the office, and the 
Judge Advocate v/ho works on that particular case will have 
a talk with him and will go over the case and how much he 
can give out for the good of the accused. 

Q Did they permit the same thing to Filipino or American 
civilians? 

A Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Q Nov/, when these cases v/ent to trial, v/ill you describe 
what they did at the trial? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, could v/e have that made definite 
as to what is meant by "these cases"? The questions up to 
now have apparently divided two types of cases. 
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Q (By Captain Webster) With reference to that question, 

I am referring to the cases against American and Filipino 
civilians. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the question is answered, 
will you read aloud the question on which it is based? 

(Question referred to was read by the reporter as 
follows:) 

"Q Nov/, when those cases went to trial, will you 
describe v/hat they did at the trial? With reference 
to that question, I am referring to the cases against 
American and Filipino civilians." 

A Well, whenever Filipinos and Americans should be 
brought up to trial, first his charges would be read to 
him, and in some cases the prosecutor will ask the accused 
if he has anything to say for himself. Well, it doesn't 
make great — much difference even if he should deny it, 
as not knov/ing anything of it, because the verdict is already 
set v/hen the trial is taken up; and even if he doesn't 
answer, v/hich means that he- is not sure about all these 
charges read against him, he is dismissed from court. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir f v/e v/ill ask that that latter part 
of the answer — I believe it started v/ith the words "it 
doesn't make any difference," and so forth, be stricken as 
not responsive and not within the witness' knov/ledge. The 
question was answered in the first part of the answer. The 
last part is not responsive, and he knows nothing about 
the subject matter and cannot possibly. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, this witness attended these 
trials. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Cep tain Webster) Will you proceed, please? 

A And they usually call a recess after the trial, just 

for procedure in the court*s procedure, but they actually — 
the judge does not come up with a verdict that shall be 
imposed to the accused; the recess is merely a recess where 
they take a cup of coffee or tea, and when the recess is 
over and the accused is sentenced to so many years of 
imprisonment, the verdict will be read to him. But if it 
is of capital punishment, he would not be called back to 
court after the rocess, and the accused merely does not 
know about his verdict. 

Q Well, what would they do with those that were cases 
that were to bo executed? 

A Well, usually about two or three days later, after 
the trial, they arc taken out to the cemetery and v/ill be 
executed. 

Q Now, was there any method of appeal or any review 
in the Japanese court martial procedure which you have 
described? 

A I don*t understand your question. 

A Did the accused in these cases have the right to 
take the case to any higher authority? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did the accused have the right to have persons 
appear in his behalf? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did he have the right to be defended by counsel? 
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Q Nov/, v/ith reference to the month of December, 1944, 
can you state about hov: many court martial cases was held 
by General Yanashita's headquarters? 

A They had a court martial open for about a week, sir. 
Q Can you state hov/ many cases that court martial 
handled? 

A That covered about approximately 2000 Filipinos. 

Q Were those persons accused of being guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Y/ere those particular cases tried at Dilibid Prison? 
A Yes, sir, 

Q Were you present during the tine that court was in 
session? 

*» Yes, sir, 

Q Did you act as an interpreter for that court? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now, did the procedure that was used against those 
2000civilians differ in any way than the procedure which 
was used ordinarily against American and Filipinos? 

A Well, in December the trial was taken up in a very 
hasty manner. 

Q Hov; did it differ from the other trials? 

A Well, in the December trial they were brought in by 

groups and the charges would be read to them, and they 
would say ,r Ycs" or “No"; ask the accuseds if they had 
any knowledge of all the charges read against them, and up¬ 
on getting their answer they asked them to sign their 
name and give the thumb print, and that ended the trial. 

Q Well, did the cases in December go through the Judge 
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Advocate's office, as you have previously described? 

A Yes, sir, but the only difference is that in the 
ordinary trials, up to December, they had prosecutors, 
Judges, clerks and everything, composing a complete court 
martial; but in December just the prosecutor and one inter 
preter assigned to that particular prosecutor will finish 
up the case. 

Q Did they take, in December, the decision of the mili 
tary police as being the verdict of the court? 
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Q Now, about how long would that court spend with each 

individual? 

A Not more than five minutes, sir. 

Q They will bring these people before the court; is 

that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They would ask them whether they were guilty or not 

guilty? 

A First they will ask the name, the address, age, and 

read the charges. 

Q Would they ask them to explain the case? 

A To some they did, but to some they just read the 

charges and said "0. K. Sign here". That's all. 

Q Of those two thousand people that were tried in 

December how many would you say pled not guilty? 

A A good half of them, sir, 

Q On those cases that pled not guilty what did the 

Japanese do with them? 

A It didn't make any difference, sir. 

Q Did they have any evidence in those cases? 

A No, sir. 

Q Introduce any witnesses’ 

A No, sir. 

Q Did they have any lawyer? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did they have any counsel’ 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, as soon as the person was brought in and this 

five or ten minutes elapsed, where would they take those 
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people? 

A In December right after the trial they were just 

packed on trucks covered up with canvas and we drove oi-t to 
the cemetery. 

Q Y/hat cemetery? 

A To the North Cemetery. 

Q About how many people received the death sentence 

in December, 1944? 

A I would judge about 1800, sir. 

Q Were those 1800 taken out to the North Cemetery? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you learn what the Japanese did with those 

people at the North Cemetery? 

A Well, I heard from the guards of the Old Bilibid 

prison that they were all beheaded. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask, sir, that that go out. 

The question was, Did you hear? The proper answer would 
be "yes". But as to what was said, the Defense objects. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer will be permitted 
to stay in the record for such probative value as the 
Commission will award to it. Accordingly the objection 
is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain V/ebster) V/ho told you that? 

A The guards of the Bilibid prison who actually took 

part in the execution, sir. 

Q Those are the guards that went out in the trucks 

with the people? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What notice, if any, was given to any government 
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by General Yamashita's Judge Advocates* Section concerning 
the execution of these people? 

A None whatsoever, sir. 

Q Was there any notice of any kind given to anyone? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you have an occasion to act as interpreter for 

any American prisoners of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know who they were? 

A I remember a few names, sir. 

Q Will you state their names? 

A It was Colonel Noble, Colonel Moses, Colonel Hugh 

Straughn, Colonel Nakarr. 

Q May I Interrupt a moment? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Those were all before Yamashita's time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I am referring to after he came to the Philippines, 

not before. 

A Well, I don't remember these Americans' names, sir. 

Q Were they American flyers? 

A American pilots. 

Q Do you know where they were shot down? 

A I understand that they v/ere shot down here in the 

waterfront, sir. 

Q Did you see them shortly after they were shot down? 

A Well, I saw them when they were brought into the 

general headquarters. 

Q Did you act as interpreter? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q That was in August of ’44 v/hen they were shot down? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In what condition were those American flyers when 

you first saw them? 

A The one I have talked to was in perfect condition 

except all of his clothings were taken away. 

Q Did you thereafter see those American flyers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you see them’ 

A The next I seen them was in Old Bilibid prison. 

0 When did you see them? 

A That was in November and December, sir. 

Q What was their condition when you saw them at that 

time? 

A Well, I could hardly recognize them. 

Q Why couldn’t you recognize them? 

A Well, they were so thin and frail. 

Q Did you have any conversations with them? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they tell you? 

A Well, they were always asking me if ever the Japanese 

were going to turn them over to the prisoners-of-war camp. 

Q Did they have any trial for those Navy pilots? 

A No, sir. 

Q When did you last see them? 

A I last saw them after the 15th of December, *44. 

And were they still in Bilibid Prison at that time? 
Yes, sir. 


Q 

A 
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Q Did you thereafter hear what happened to those Ameri¬ 

can aviators? 

A When I was out in Baguio about — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, if the witness is going to give 
any conversation we object to it. If he merely answers 
in the affirmative we shall not object. V/e will object 
to the conversation coming in. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Proceed. 

A (continuing) When I was out in Baguio in about 

February of '45 I met the guards of the Old Bilibid Prison 
and I asked them about the two American pilots and they 
told me that they were executed. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did you attend any executions 

during the time General Yamashita was in the Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did those executions take place? 

A In North Cemetery, sir. 

Q How many were executed? 

A I will say about a good fifty. 

0 How many of those people were women? 

A Five women, sir. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those women? 

A Yes, sir; a couple of them. 

Q V/ill you give their names, please? 

A Blanche Jurika and Mary B. Stagg. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the men that were 

executed at that time? 
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A Juan Elizaldi. 

Q Where were these people taken from before they went 
to the cemetery? 

THE WITNESS: Pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read it, please? 
(Question read.) 

A They were brought out from the Old Bilibid Prison. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did they have a trial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In the manner which you have previously described 
for trials? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did any of those people plead not guilty? 

A Well, half of them didn't say a word. 

Q You attended that trial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were any of them afforded the opportunity to have 

any witnesses appear? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were any of them afforded the opportunity of having 
any defense counsel of any kind? 

A No, sir. 

Q Will you describe to the Court the execution? 

A You mean the manner, sir? 

Q Yes. Just what they did at the cemetery. 

A Well, the prisoners would be loaded up in trucks or 

in buses — 

Q I am speaking of those particular people that you 
saw executed. 
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A Yes, sir. They were taken out to the cemetery on 

the bus. All the windows were closed up so they won't 
be able to see the outside. They were driven up to the 
North Cemetery and there they were blindfolded and were 
unloaded from the truck and their hands tied in the back 
with rope. Then the verdict will be given or will be 
read to the accused by one of the judge advocate officers. 

Well, after the verdict is given they are led to a 
hole which is about four feet deep and will be put to a 
sitting position with their knees bent and the head sticking 
out. Then either the — Rather, the guards of the 
military prison, which is of the Old Bilibid Prison, will 
behead them with their swords, 

Q Can you state how many of those people that you saw 

executed were Americans? 

A You mean on General Yamnshita's staff, sir? 

Q No. The people as you have just described as having 

seen executed at the cemetory. 

A I would say a good six or seven of them, sir, 

Q Do you know whether Jurita or Jurika was an American? 

A She was an American citizen. 

Q I believe her son is a major in the United States 

Army. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was the chief judge advocate of General Yamashita's 

headquarters during the entire time that he was here? 

A It was Colonel Nishihara. 

Q Do you know his first name? 

A Yes. Hideo. 
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Q I believe you stated that you were at Baguio with 

that headquarters. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know anything concerning civilians in and 

around Baguio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What about those civilians? 

A Well, most of the civilians evacuated to Baguio from 

the lowlands because Baguio was the only place where they 
didn't receive any bombings. Later when the general head¬ 
quarters of the Japanese Army moved up to Baguio the civi¬ 
lians became afraid of bombings and they wanted to get 
back to the lowlands, but they were all stopped from being 
issued any passes to leave Baguio by the military police, 
but later in about February of '45 I heard from the men 
in the general headquarters as the general thought that 
the military police were issuing passes to the civilians 
who were eager to leave Baguio for the lowlands, but if 
they should take the route down to Rosario, which is at 
the foot of Baguio, they will be killed there by the Japa¬ 
nese Army. 

Q Was that general — 

CAPTAIN REEL: We will ask that the last part of 
that statement having to do with general conversation 
be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter please read 
the last question and the last answer? 

(Question and answer read) 
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GENERAL REMOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was that talk common talk in 
and around the headquarters at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was the head of the old Bilibid Prison? 

A It was Lieutenant Tachikawa. 

Q Do you know who was the head of the Military Police 

during General Yamashita's time, or part of his time? 

A Colonel Nagahama. 

Q Was he stationed in Fort Santiago? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that part of General Yamashita's headquarters? 

A I am quite sure the Military Police was under the 
command of General Yamashita. 

Q Now, at the time you heard this common talk in and 
around Baguio was General Yamashita at Baguio at that time? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you seen the Chief of General Yamashita's Judge 

Advocate Section recently? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you see him? 

A Last week Saturday. 

Q Where did you see him? 

A At P. W. Camp No. 1. 

Q Did he stop you while you were there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did he say to you? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object to that, sir, as being third 
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person hearsay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Webster) What did the Judge Advocate say 
to you? 

A He asked me if I testified against General Yamashita 

or if I was going to try to. So I told him, "Frankly, not 
that I know of at present, because no one has asked me." 

Then he told me, "Why, you better not, because the 
general" — pardon, he said, "I have seen the general a 
few days ago and we had a conversation about you saying 
that the general was pretty much worried if you should 
testify against him at the trial," since I knew the ac¬ 
tivities of the Japanese Army during the occupation in the 
Philippines. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will ask that last be stricken 
as being hearsay. It is not only testimony of what was 
said to this man by another man, but what a third man told 
another man who told this man. 

MAJOR KERR: This is evidence that parties close to 
the Accused were endeavoring to influence the Prosecution's 
witnesses not to appear in the case. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If that is a statement of fact, we 
deny it. As far as our knowledge is concerned there has 
been no such an attempt made. General Yamashita has been 
in this building and the person referred to has not been 
here. 

MAJOR KERR: The statement of this witness bears out 
my remark. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation and recess for ten or more minutes. 

(Recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

The question under consideration is, substantially, 
as follows; "What did the Judge Advocate say to you?" 

The answer is substantially as follows: "He asked me 
if I testified against General Yamashita, or if I was going 
to testify, so I told him, 'Frankly, not that I know of at 
present, because no one has asked me.'" 

The remainder of that answer is stricken from the 
record, and the objection of counsel is sustained. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, for the purpose of the record, 

I would like to state that the Prosecution is prepared to 
show that there was an American Army officer with the 
witness, Mr. Sakakida, at the time that conversation took 
place; that the conversation took place in Japanese at the 
time that the witness specified; and that immediately after 
that conversation this witness told the American Army 
officer the substance of that conversation, which is as 
related by the witness on the stand. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will hear such 
witnesses as the Prosecution desires to present, but ad¬ 
heres to its ruling that the statement in question as 
presented by this witness at this time be stricken from 
the record. 

(A document v/as marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 319 for identifica¬ 
tion.) 

Q (By Captain V/ebster) I am handing you what has been 












marked for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 319, 
and I will ask you to state what that is. 

A This is the case record of the accuseds, and also the 
verdict. 

Q What is the name of the first person stated in that 
record? 

A Estorito Alquino. 

Q Is that the original Japanese court-martial record of 
that case? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that one of the cases which was heard by the 
court-martial under General Yamashita's Headquarters in 
December of 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Referring to that same exhibit, I notice on the first 
page writing in Japanese. Can you state whether that writ¬ 
ing on the first page is in .handwriting or in mimeograph? 

A Well, the address, name and age here, is written by 
longhand. 

Q And the remainder is mimeographed? 

A The remainder has all been mimeographed. 

Q Is there any part of that, the remainder, which is 

not mimeographed? 

A Yes, there is a blank here which is filled out with 
ink, the date and the organization to which the accused 
belonged to — rather, the guerrilla organization. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time we would like to 
offer in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit No. 319. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the part of the document 
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starting "This court-martial" — 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, if I may add, this exhibit is 
the original Japanese document, and we have a proposed 
translation of it. We would like to attach this to the 
original record and have the official interpreter check 
this to see that it is correct, and then read it to the 
Court. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: When do you propose to do that? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: We would like to attach this at the 
present time and submit it to the interpreter at this time, 
sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And then read the document to the 
Commission? Very well; you may do so. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: At this time, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At this or a later time, as you 

like. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Then I submit these (handing docu¬ 
ments to Lieutenant Commander Bartlett). 

(A document was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 320 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to be in¬ 
formed how this document came into possession of the Pro¬ 
secution. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, these documents came to our 
office from some records from an investigation detachment, 
and we didn't know what they were. I showed them to this 
witness, and he stated that they were court-martial records 
in cases held in Bilibid Prison. I do not know where these 
records were originally found. 









Sir, Major Kerr just informed me that we received 
these from ATIS. That was not within my personal knowledge. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, to my personal knowledge they were 
obtained from the Allied Translator and Interrogation 
Service in Manila by the Investigation Section of the War 
Crimes office. 

Q (By Captain Webster) I hand you what has been marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 320. Will you 
state what that is? 

A It is the same thing. 

Q Who is the first name appearing on that record? 

A Herario Cruz. 

Q And is that a record of a court-martial case held by 
General Yamashita's Headquarters at Bilibid Prison in 
December, '44? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I hand you that exhibit again and ask you to state 
how much of that is in handwriting and how much mimeograph. 

A The same as the previous one, sir. 

Q That is, the names and addresses are in handwriting? 

A Yes, sir; and the guerrilla organization and the date 
when they were taken in as members, also written in hand¬ 
writing. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time we offer Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 320, together with an attached proposed 
translation, to be submitted to the official interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that verifi¬ 
cation of the translator will require time. Therefore, 
these documents should be presented to the Commission and 
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be accepted or rejected in evidence when we are informed by 

the chief translator as to his conclusion. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, may I identify another exhibit 

and then submit it together with this? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may. 

(A document was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 321 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) I hand you what has been marked 
for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 321, and ask 
you what that is. 

A The same thing, sir. 

Q That is a court-martial record? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And who are the defendants in that record? 

A An American by the name of Macknal Hoover, and Henry 

Guy Lindobloom. 

Q What is the date of that court-martial proceeding? 

A December 13, 1944. 

Q Is that one of the cases handled by the Court-Martial 
Section of General Yamashita's Headquarters at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I will hand you that again and ask you if that record 
is entirely mimeographed. 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, at this time we offer Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit 321 in evidence, subject to the transla¬ 
tion by the Court Interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The decision of the Commission 
will be announced after receipt of the official translation. 
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Q (By Captain Webster) Mr. Sakakida, are you still in 
the United States Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is your rank? 

A Master sergeant. 

Q What is your serial number? 

A 1010022. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) You, Mr. Sakakida, were never a 
prisoner of war, then, were you? I mean, of the American 
Army? 

A Well, I was treated as a prisoner of war, sir. 

Q By the American Army? 

A By the American Army? 

Q Yes. 

A No, sir. 

Q You were treated as a prisoner of war first by the 

Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But I am now referring to the time since the Japanese 
surrender. You have never been treated as a prisoner of 
war by the United States Army? 

A Well, I gave them my identity, sir. 

Q Well, I am not asking about that; I don't want any 
details as to your present work, or anything of that nature. 
I merely v/ant to know whether you were treated as a 
prisoner of war at any time by the United States Army. 

A No, sir. 
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Q And you never were interned in New Bilibid as a prisoner 
of war? 

A No, sir. 

Q Nor in any other prisoner of war camp? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Now, this judge advocate, can you tell me his name? 

Colonel Nishimura? 

A Yes,sir. 

Q The first time you saw him since the surrender was 

a week ago? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you give us the exact date? 

A It is the 10th of November, 194?. 

Q So that between the surrender and the 10th of Novem¬ 

ber, 1945 you never saw this man 0 
A Yes, sir. 

Q So far as you know has he been a prisoner of war all 

this time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, I think you said that you were in the judge 

advocate office that was attached to General Yamashita's 
headquarters. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was that at Fort McKinley? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q While General Yamashita was in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you in any other headquarters in Manila after 

General Yamashita got here? 

A No, sir. 

Q So far as you know was Fort McKinley his only head¬ 
quarters in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you ever been in General Yamashita's rooms 
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in the headquarters? 


A No, sir. 

Q You didn't see very much of General Yamashita your¬ 
self? 

A Not in the office, sir. 

Q Did you see him outside on the parade ground? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have much conversation with him? 

A Not so intimately, sir. 

Q Now, you are sure he had no office in the City of 
Manila? 

A I doubt about it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What was the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Reel) So far as you know there v/as 
no office in the City of Manila? 

A (Nodding negatively). 

Q Instead of shaking your head, say the word so the 
reporter can get it. 

A Oh. 

Q Nov/, I think you said that in December you went 
direct to Baguio; is that right? 

A I went to Baguio on the road to Ipo Dam, sir. 

Q Did you stop at Ipo Dam? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long? 

A Three days. 

Q And then went right up to Baguio? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you know whether General Yamashita stayed at 
Ipo Dam longer than three days? 

A I presume he stayed about a week. 

Q And you stayed in Baguio until April, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You had been doing this interpretation work since 
v/hen? When did you start doing it? 

A February, 1943. 

Q And the work was pretty much the same right out 

through to the time of surrender? 

A Well, toward the end it wasn't as regular as the 
first part v/hen I joined them, sir. 

Q It wasn't as "regular." You mean there wasn't 
as much of it or — 

A There was lots of it, but the procedure v/asn't 
so quite the same as at the very beginning. 

Q At the time you started this work was Colonel 

Nishimura the Judge Advocate? Nishimura, was he the 
Judge Advocate v/hen you started your work? 

A I think you have got the name wrong, sir. 

Q What was the name? 

A Nishihara. 

Q Oh, Colonel Nishihara. I am sorry. Was Colonel 

Nishihara the Judge Advocate when you started your work? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And he remained Judge Advocate right on through the 
whole time that you did the interpreting? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q He wasn't brought there by General Yamashita? 
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Q Nov/, prior to the time General Yamashita came were 

there any trials of Filipinos for guerrilla activities? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were there trials of some Americans for guer¬ 

rilla activities? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did the procedure and practice remain approxi¬ 

mately the same during that period until December, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Or '44. And in December '44 I think you testified 

that there were a good deal more trials during the month 
of December than there had been in the months before; is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether guerrilla activity increased 

during the month of December? 

A I don't know about it, sir. 

Q You didn't know anything about that? 

A No, sir. 

q All right. Now, as I understand the procedure 

of these courts martial, in the beginning there is an 
investigation by the military police; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then the cases are recorded and sent to the 

court-martial department or the Judge Advocate General; 
is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Up to this point the procedure is precisely the 
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same whether the accused is a Filipino or a Jap; is that 
correct? 


A Yes, sir. 

Q And then after the Judge Advocate gets the matter 

he goes into conference; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Would he hear witnesses in his conference? 

A No, sir. 

Q So that right through that point the procedure is 

the same? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 I think you said that at the time of the trial there 

are no witnesses; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q No matter whether the accused is a Filipino or a 

Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So that up to this stage the procedure is the same? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then the verdict is read to the accused if it 

is less than capital punishment, but if it is capital 
punishment he is not yet told; is that right? 

A That is correct, 

Q And that is the same as if the accused is a Japanese, 

Filipino or /'jnerican? 

A No, sir. 

q What is the difference there? 

A If he is a Japanese and the penalty is supposed to 

be imposed upon him, the verdict will be read to him. 
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Q So that the only difference between the treatment 

of the Japanese, the American and the Filipino is that if 
the verdict is capital punishment it is read at the time 
to the accused in the case of the Japanese, whereas in 
the case of Americans and Filipinos that information is 
withheld? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And that is the only difference? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During the time that you acted as interpreter do you 

know of any cases where Japanese soldiers or civilians were 
tried for mistreating prisoners of war? 

A Not that I know of, sir, 

Q Do you know of cases where they were tried for mis¬ 

treating internees? 

A No, sir, 

Q Are you sure of that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Could there have been such cases and records of such 

cases among Japanese documents that you would not have seen? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you remember the case where a Japanese civilian 

was tried and convicted of getting materials or jewelry from 

prisoners of war for which he did not pay? Do you remember 

of any such case? 

A Not during my stay in the court-martial office, sir, 

Q I think you told us that there is no right of counsel 

in the Japanese courts; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q That applies to Japanese as well as to Americans 


and Filipinos? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And there is no right, as we understand it in America, 

to have witnesses appear in the Japanese court martial? 

A That is true, 

Q And that is true for Japanese as well as for Filipinos 

and Americans? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And you say there is no appeal; is that true? 

A To a higher court, sir? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And that is true for Japanese as well as for 
Filipinos and Americans? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q We11, you say there is no appeal to a higher 

court. Lot's find out. Is there an appeal to any group 
as far as you know? 

A Well, I heard from the court-martial members that 

in Japan they could appeal it to a higher court. 

Q As far as you know, there is no appeal in the 

field or in the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q To any higher court? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there any appeal in the Philippine Islands as 

to Japanese, Americans or Filipinos to anyone above that 
court-martial sentence? 

A No, sir. 
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Q In other words, the word of that judge was ab¬ 

solutely final here In the Islands? 

A Final; yes, sir. 

Q Now, among these persons who were tried for guer¬ 

rilla activities, were you present at the trials of those 
persons whose names are listed on Exhibits 319, 320 and 
321 for identification, those last three exhibits? Do 
you remember offhand? If not, I will read the names to 
you. 

A Yes. I don't remember the names. 

Q Were you present at the trial of Estorito Alquino? 

A I could tell definitely if I should see the Japanese- 

written documents, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we show those to the witness? 
(Originals of exhibits above referred to were handed 
to the witness.) 

Q (By Captain Reel) You will find them in there. I 

don't know in just what order. 

A Yes, sir. I remember. 

Q And did Estorito Alquino plead guilty? 

A Well, to tell you the fact, none of these fellows 

said a word. 

Q They didn't plead guilty, nor did they plead not 

guilty? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In other words, they stood mute? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you say "none of these fellows", you are 

referring to this list of nine names on that page of 
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Exhibit 319? 


A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you present v/hen those persons were interrogated 

in the investigation? 

A You mean — Pardon me. Does that concern this 

particular case? 

Q Yes, sir. Exhibit 319. 

A Well, these fellows were not interrogated by the 
Judge Advocate's office. 

Q I sec. So whatever interrogation there was was 

by the M.P.'s, and you were not present? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You were never present at the interrogation by the 

military police? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So that you don't know whether when interrogated 

by the military police these persons voluntarily made 
statements stating that they had enlisted in the R.O.T.C. 
guerrilla organization? 

A I don't know about that, sir. 

Q Now I will ask you the same questions on Exhibit 

320, Were you present at the trials of any of those 
ten persons? 

A May I have the name? 

Q What is that? 

A May I have the first name, please? 

Q Oh. Herario Cruz, the first name on the list. 

A No. I don't remember this case, sir. 

Q You don't remember of being present at the trials 
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of any of those people'’ 

A No, sir, 

Q And of course you weren't present at the military 

police examination? 

A I wasn't. 

Q So that you could not tell us whether or not those 

persons pled guilty or whether they gave voluntarily state¬ 
ments admitting that they had joined the R.O.T.C. guerrillas? 
A That 1 s right. 

Q I show you the original of Exhibit 321 for identi¬ 

fication. Were you present at tho trials of either of the 
two men mentioned there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And do you know whether they pleaded guilty or not 

guilty? 

A I am pretty sure they were mute, sir. 

Q They pleaded guilty? 

A No, sir. 

Q They pleaded not guilty? 

A No, sir. They didn't say a word. 

Q They stood mute. You were not present at the time 

they were interviewed by the military police? 

A I wasn't. 

Q So that the sentence on the second page, which is 

translated at the present time, reads: "The court recog¬ 

nizes the statements of the defendants". You cannot say 
whether that refers to statements admitting that they 
worked as charged for Major Holland's guerrilla organiza¬ 
tion? 







THE WITNESS: Will you please — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A Although it states hero that they have consented to 

the charges, these accused said nothing; either they knew 
or they did not know about it. 

Q (By Captain Reel) That is, at the trial? 

A No, sir; at the interrogation, sir. 

Q Were you present at the interrogation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By the military police? 

A No, sir. By one of the Judge Advocates, sir, 

Q But they had previously been interrogated by the mili¬ 

tary police? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But you were not present at that interrogation? 

A Not at the military police. 

Q At any interrogation at which you were present nothing 

was said? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And of course you don't know what was said at the 

military police investigation? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think I had better take those back 
(referring to originals of Exhibits 319, 320 and 321.) 
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THE WITNESS: Will you please — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A Although it states here that they have consented to 

the charges, these accused said nothing; either they knew 
or they did not know about it. 

Q (By Captain Reel) That is, at the trial? 

A No, sir; at the interrogation, sir. 

Q Were you present at the interrogation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q By the military police? 

A No, sir. By one of the Judge Advocates, sir, 

Q But they had previously been interrogated by the mili¬ 

tary police? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But you were not present at that interrogation? 

A Not at the military police. 

Q At any interrogation at which you were present nothing 

was said? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And of course you don't know what was said at the 

military police investigation? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think I had better take those back 
(referring to originals of Exhibits 319, 320 and 321.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Chief Interpreter a state, 
ment to make at this time about the translation? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: On cursory examination of the 
documents marked for identification as Prosecution's 
Exhibits Nos. 319, 320, and 321, they appear to have been 
translated into English with substantial accuracy. It is 
respectfully suggested that the English translation be 
accepted into evidence as accurate, subject to later full 
verification and necessary correction. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the Chief 
Interpreter is accepted. The documents are accepted into 
evidence. 


(Prosecution Exhibits Nos. 319. 
320, and 321. for identification, 
were received in evidence and so 
marked.) 


CAPTAIN REEL: Do we understand, sir, that there will 
be latitude reserved for later objection pending correction 


of the exhibits? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That was the intent of the rule. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, you told us about some pilots 
whom you talked to at the Old Bilibid Prison. Do you 
remember that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And I think you said you last saw them in December 

sometime? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What date was that? Do you remember the date? 

A I don't know the exact date, but it was after the 
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l?th, sir. 

Q You heard some conversation relative to what happened 
to them in February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You don't know whether or not, of your personal know¬ 
ledge, these men were tried after the 15th of December, 1944? 
A Well, I am definite about the 28th of December, that 
there were no trials for these pilots. 

Q Prior to the 28th of December? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You do not know if they might have been tried after 
the 28th of December? 

A I do not think there was any trial, because the court- 
martial moved out from Manila. 

Q You mean the 14th Army courts-martial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There were other groups in Manila, weren't there? 

A But they were under the jurisdiction of the 14th Area 

Army Headquarters, sir. 

Q Well, wasn't there a Shimbu Army? 

A Yes, sir; I later found out they y/ere organized here 
in Manila. 

Q Do you know if they had their own court-martial 
system? 

A I found that out in the latter part of January. 

Q They were in charge of what Army men remained in this 

area, were they not? 

A I don't know about that, sir. 

Q They were organized at approximately the time you 
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left Manila, were they not? 

A Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Q Do you know when they were organized, the Shimbu Army? 

A I think it was after the headquarters of General 

Yamashita moved out from Manila, sir. 

Q Yes. Now, — and you did say so far as — strike that. 

You did say the Shimbu Army did have its own court- 
martial jurisdiction, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q You do not know whether these men might not have been, 
therefore, tried by the Shimbu Army? 

A I was definitely told by the guard that they were 
executed, sir. 

Q Yes. But you do not know of your own personal know¬ 
ledge that they v/ere not tried before their execution by 
the Shimbu Army? 

A The guards told me when they evacuated Manila they 
took all the military prisoners out to the cemetery and 
executed them. 

Q When did they evacuate Manila? 

A In the early part of January. 

Q The early part of January or February? 

A January of 194-5. 

Q Did the guards tell you these men had had no trial? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you remember the names of the men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What v/ere they? 

A A guard by the name of — 
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Q I don't mean the name of the guards. I mean the two 
pilots. 

A I don't remember the names, sir. 

Q Now, you told us about attending executions in the 

cemetery. Was that the first execution you had attended at 
the cemetery? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You told us about attending an execution where 50 
persons were killed. Was that the first execution you had 
attended? 

A I attended my first one in March of 1943, sir. 

Q You attended others between March, '43, and this other 
you told us about? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, I think you said of the 50 persons killed, one- 
half of them didn't plead guilty or not guilty, is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did the other half plead guilty or not guilty? 

A Some denied it, sir. / 

Q How many of them pleaded guilty? 

A Very few. 

Q Approximately how many? 

A Oh, I would say only about ten, sir. 

Q Ten pleaded guilty and approximately half said nothing, 

is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I think you told us a Colonel Nagahama was head of the 
Military Police, is that right? 
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A Yes. 

Q Do you remember when he became head of the Military 
Police? 

A I don't remember the exact date. 

Q Do you remember when he stopped being head of the 
Military Police? 

A I think it was sometime in January of 194-5* sir. 

Q And was his place taken by somebody else? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know whether he was removed from his position? 
A Who, sir? 

Q Colonel Nagahama. 

A He was transferred, sir, 

Q Do you know why? 

A I don't know the reason, sir. 

Q Now, these three exhibits that we saw just a moment 
ago, Prosecution's Exhibits 319, 320, and 321, those are 
all dated in December, 194-4, as I recollect. Were there 
similar records prior to December, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When did you see such a type of record? 

A In February of 1943, sir. 

Q And you saw them right along in February of '43 on? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) With reference to the court- 
martial records which counsel for the Accused referred to, 
that portion of it relating to the statements of the 
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Accused are noted. Does that refer to the statement of the 
Accused made at the trial, or at any other previous investi¬ 
gation? 

A Previous investigation, sir. 

CAPTAIN REELs We object to the witness' answering 
such a question. I don't suppose he could read what was 
in the mind of the person who wrote it. I don't think he 
is competent to testify as to the meaning of it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may develop how 
the witness obtained that information, and then we will 
decide. 

Q (By Captain Webster) How did you obtain that informa¬ 
tion? 

A Well, I saw this mimeographed sheet written up,by 
taking all this information which was contained in the 
Military Police investigation, sir. That is how I obtained 
that. 

Q This record, that portion of the court-martial record 
was mimeographed ahead of trial, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And had that statement in it, is that- correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, was any notice of any kind given to any govern¬ 
ment on the trial of American prisoners of war? 

A Not to my knowledge, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts at this 

point. 
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Does the Defense still wish to object to the question 
and answer that we were discussing? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there was no answer. We objected 
to the question. The question has never been put again, nor 
answered, and we have no objection standing. We do not 
object to it going in on that basis. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: To clear the record, sir, I will 
withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Webster) I believe you stated that there 
was a difference between the trial of Japanese and American 
or Filipino civilians. What was that difference? 

A Well, if a Japanese soldier is convicted, either his 
company commander or the G-l officer in charge of personnel 
will be called upon by the Judge Advocate and will study 
the problems of the particular one accused, and if there 
be any witness for that particular case he will be called 
upon and will be interrogated by the Judge Advocate. 

Q Now, that took place at the Judge Advocate's office 
before trial, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there any difference at the trial? 

A In the trial we had no witnesses, sir. 

Q No witnesses? 

A No, sir. 

Q They took their investigation that was held beforehand, 

is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did they have such investigations against 

American prisoners of war, or American or Filipino civilians? 
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A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

RECROSS EXAMI NATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) You don't mean that there were no 
Military Police investigations of Americans or Filipinos, 
do you? 

A Well, naturally it came from them, sir. 

Q Yes. What you mean is simply, the only difference 

now, as I understand it, is where the Japanese is convicted, 
or to be convicted, that his company commander or G-l 
officer is called in to study the problem of the Accused 
with the Judge Advocate, and to present any witnesses that 
may have to do with that problem, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q That goes to the severity of the sentence, does it 
not? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q In other words, in both cases the sentence is already 
passed. Strike that out; that may be difficult to get. 

In that case the sentence is already passed, is it 

not? 

A I don't know about that, sir. 

Q You have testified already as to the system used in 
both of these sets of trials. You don't wish to change 
that testimony in any way, do you? 

A I don't exactly get you, sir. 

Q You have just testified, both on direct and then 

again on cross, without going into it all as to the 
systems used in these trials. You don't now wish to change 
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any of that testimony, do you? 

A No, sir. 

Q One more thing. You have testified that no notice 

was given to foreign governments so far as you know. Do 
you know who would give such notice to the foreign govern¬ 
ments involved? 

A Well, I think that is taken care of by the personnel 
section of the Courts-Martial Department. 

Q The actual notice to the protecting power is given by 
the personnel section of the courts-martial? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you have never known any such notice to be given, 
have you? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know v/hether or not the Government of Tokyo 
gave any such notice to the protecting power? 

A I don't know about that, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has questions to 
ask this witness, which will be presented by General Lester. 

EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Lester) While you served v/ith the Japanese 
Army as an interpreter from October until the time of your 
liberation, did you receive ample food? 

A Not as much as I am fed by the American Army, sir. 

Q Did you lose weight during that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you happen to know the value in calories of the 
food ration that you received while in the Manila area? 
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A No, sir. 

Q What was the nature of your ration as to its balance? 
Did you have vegetables and fruits? 

A It consisted of rice, soup, meat, fish, and a little 
green vegetables, sir. 

Q Any fruits? 

A Very seldom, sir, 

Q Was the ration better or worse as you went to Baguio 
from Manila? 

A It became worse. 

Q It became v/orse? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see, while you wore in the Judge Advocate 
General's office, the records of trial of any Japanese 
soldiers? 

A Yes, sir, I have read several of them, sir. 

Q Do you recall any cases where Japanese soldiers were 

tried or convicted of rape? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Against Filipino women? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was a sentence in such case of rape? 

A Well, as far as I know, if it is an enlisted man, a 
plain soldier, he will get about two and one-half years. 

If he is a non-com, about five years. 

Q Were any capital cases, any executions of Japanese 

soldiers, brought to your attention while you were in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General? 

A Only two, sir. 
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Q What were they charged with? 

A For striking a superior officer, sir. 

Q Do you recall the dates in which these convictions of 

rape took place, the dates when the offense was committed, 
or when the court passed the sentence? 

A That was in *43, sir. 

Q Do you recall whether there were any such convictions 
after October, 1944? 

A Not to my knowledge, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any further cross examina¬ 
tion by the Defense on the Commission's questions? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know of any robbery cases 
by Japanese soldiers that were tried? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were they quite frequent? 

A On an average of about one a month, sir. 

Q And that was all during the occupation? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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, GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission is in session. 

\ You may proceed. 

EDWIN L. BOOTH 

j called as a v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 

first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

I A Edwin L. Booth, 

f Q Your rank? 

j A First Lieutenant. 

Q Your organization? 

A Corps of Military Police, assigned to War Crimes 
investigation. 

Q Wore you at Prisoner of War Camp 1, on or about the 
10th cf November, with a person named Sergeant Sakakida? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Wore you present when a conversation was held between 
him and another Japanese at that camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what language did that conversation take place? 

A Japanese. 

I 

Q Did you thereafter talk to Sergeant Sakakida con¬ 
cerning it? 

j A Yes, sir, immediately after, 

t Q What did he scy that conversation was? 

j CAPTAIN REEL: Wo object, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. You may proceed. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I have the indulgence of the 

Court to state the reasons for my objection? 

J 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

In the first place, the original question of the wit¬ 
ness who had the conversation was ruled out, on the basis, 
apparently, because that was the only objection made, that 
it was hearsay twice removed. Now we have it attempted to 
be brought in as hearsay three times removed: The witness, 
who does not understand what was said, is told by a second 
party what a third party told him that a fourth party said. 

In addition, I want to point this out, sir: On 
cross examination of the previous witness, it appeared first 
that he was not treated as a prisoner of war, was never at 
a prisoner of war camp, that he never sow this particular 
colonol until the 10th day of November, that it was at 
camp 1 since the 10th day of November; and the person who 
the original statement is supposed to come from has been 
right here, confined, as the accused. There has been no 
feasible or possible opportunity of a connection. And may 
I add this, sir: That neither Colonel Nishihara, or anyone 
else, could have known that the previous witness was an 
American soldier; otherwise he probably would have been 
executed as a spy, and certainly wouldn*t have continued 
as an interpreter. Therefore, we feel that any statement 
made by this Nishihara to the previous witness in the pres¬ 
ence of this v/itness, relative to what the accused may 
have said, is completely incompetent, meaningless, and 
highly prejudicial. 

For both of those reasons, we object to testimony of 
this sort. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The commission feels the Defense 
is asking the Commission to rule on the answer to a ques¬ 
tion before we know the answer. Therefore, the Commission 
does not sustain the objection of Counsel, but upon hearing 
the answer to the question you are free to object. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: V/ill you read the question, please? 

(The question was read by the reporter as follows:) 

"Q What did he say that conversation was?" 

A You want me to start from the beginning? 

Q (By Captain Webster) Just state what the conversation 
v/as. 

A This conversation carried on between Colonel Nishihara 
and Sergeant Sakakida was relatod to me by Sergeant 
Sakakida, that Colonel Nishihara was rather worried concern¬ 
ing Sergeant Skakida testifying against General Yamashita} 
and he said that inasmuch as Sergeant Sakakida had not 
testified that Colonel Nishihara preferred that he wouldn't 
testify against General Yamashita, as it would, in his own 
words, "put him in a tough spot." 

Q When was that conversation? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me, \7e will ask now that the 
answer be stricken, sir, for the reasons stated before. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Defense Counsel 
is sustained. The answer will be stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Does the Commission at this time 
desire the reading of the interpretation of the court mar¬ 
tial record? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order to maintain the continuity 
of the record, and since the chief interpreter has already 
stated that his cursory examination indicated the trans¬ 
lation to be reasonably correct, we will hear the reading 
of the documents at this time. However, we will also hear 
from the chief interpreter ln$er as to his final study and 
conclusions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Reading from Exhibit 319: 

"VERDICT 

"ESTORITO ALQUINO 31, Farmer 152 Levelsidc St., San 
Juan, Manila. 

Edwardo Christobal 24, Unemployed 24 Carriedo St., Manila. 
Gonzalo Cruz 21, Laborcro 46 Bonifacio St., Manila. 

Godofredo Luna 18, Laborer 6 Rieal St., Barrio Onse, 

Manila, 

Gomel Manuel 23, Watchman 26 Carriedo St., San Juan, 
Manila. 

Edwardo Avilido 44, Farmer Barrio Balance, Diliman, Manila. 
Ernesto Perez 27, Buy and Sell 4 Rizal St., Barrio Onse, 
San Juan, Manila. 

Pulavlano Alcantara 25, Clerk 4 San Fabian St., Manila. 
Justado Mendoza 36, Laborer, Barrio Balala, Deliman, 

Manila. 

"This Courts-Martial will carry out the decision of 
Acting Prosocutor Shigehiko Mora, Candidate J. A., for the 
above defendants' Guerrilla Membership. 

"TEXT 

"Each defendant is sentenced to death. 

"REASON 

"Defendants wore all pro-Americans and held very 
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strong feeling of hatred to Japan and always believed and 
desired for the return of Americans to the Philippines. 

Thus v/hen each of the defendants were approached and re¬ 
quested by others to enlist in guerrilla organization and 
to resist the Japanese Army by taking up guerrilla warfare, 
immediately agreed. From about January 194-3 to about June 
1944 enlisted in the R.O.T.C.Guerrilla Organization, plan¬ 
ning for the annihilation of the Japanese Army as a unit 
of the American Forces in time of landing in the Philip¬ 
pines and v/ns waiting for the opportunity. 

"Tho above mentioned facts arc recognized by this 
court on the statements given by the defendants voluntarily 
and also from the Army Judicial Policeman's statement. 

"Trying the defendants on Provost Law, defendants 
actions falls under No. 1 of Section 1, Paragraph 2 of 
the Southern Army Provost Lav; and death penalties be im¬ 
posed to defendants as of Paragraph 4 of the same Provost 
Martial Lav;. 

"Thus the sentence is of the Text. 

"22nd December 1944. 

Sho Bu Unit Courts-Martial 

"Presiding Judge: 

Judge : 

Judge : Shigemi, Yoshikatsu 1st Lt., J. A. 

"No signatures of Presiding Judge Major Suzuki, or 
Judge Captain Uokoi, Kagio was obtained because of being 
absent. 

"Shigemi. Yoshikatsu 
Judge 

1st Lt., J.A." 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: In reading the first sentence under 
the names, I believe you stated "Candidate J. A.", which 
should be "Cadet J. A.", should it not? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I am sorry, sir. 

Prosecution*s Exhibit No. 320: 

"Herarlo Cruz 35 Barber —" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may omit the names and addresses, 
since you have identified the list by stating the first 
name. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: (Reading) "From August 194-3 to 
September 1944. 

Ramsay or R.O.T.C. Guerrilla Organization. 

Date of trial: December 16th, 1944. 

"This Courts-Martial will carry out the decision of 
Acting Prosecutor Shigehiko Mera, Cadet J.A., for the above 
defendants’ Guerrilla Membership. 

"TEXT 

"Each defendant is sentenced to death. 

"REASON 

"Defendants were all pro-Americans and held very 
strong feeling of hatred to Japan and always believed and 
desired for the return of Americans to the Philippines. 

Thus when each of the defendants were approached and re¬ 
quested by others to enlist in guerrilla organization and 
to resist the Japanese Army by taking up guerrilla warfare, 
immediately agreed. From about January 1943 to about June 
1944 enlisted in the R.O.T.C. Guerrilla Organization, 
planning for the annihilation of the Japanese Army as a 
unit of the American Forces in time of landing in the 
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Philippines and was waiting for the opportunity. 

“The above mentioned facts are recognized by this 
court on the statements given by the defendants voluntar¬ 
ily and also from the Army Judicial Policeman*s statement. 

"Trying the defendants on Provost Law, defendants 
actions falls under No. 1 of Section 1, Paragraph 2 of the 
Southern Army Provost Law and death penalties be imposed 
to defendants as of Paragraph 4 of the same Provost Mertial 
Law, 

"Thus the sentence is of the Text. 

"22nd December 1944. 

Sho Bu Unit Courts-Martial 

"Presiding Judge: 

Judge : 

Judge : Shigorai, Yoshikatsu 1st Lt., J.A. 

"No signatures of Presiding Judge Major Suzuki, or 
Judge Captain Uokoi, Kagio was obtainod because of being 
absent. 

"Shigemi, Yoshikatsu 
Judge 

1st Lt., J.A." 

Prosecution Exhibit 321: 

"VERDICT 

"Citizenship — United States 

Address - Artegas St., Pasay, Manila. 

"Mining Engineer Macknal Hoover 39 
Citizenship —- United States 

Address - #6 Carrington St., Mondaluyong, Manila. 

"Mining Engineer Henry Guy Lindobloom 

"This Courts-Martial will carry out the decisions of 
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Prosecutor Yoshika.tsu Shigemi, 1st Lt. J. A., for the above 
mentioned defendants' Guerrilla Membership. 

'•TEXT 

"Both defendants are sentenced to death. 

"REASON 

"Both defendants came to the Philippine Islands as 
mining engineers in about 1933 from the United States and 
was connected with various mining companies and in Mindanao 
at the outbreak of the Greater East Asia War. Being unable 
to return to their families in Manila, defendants since 
January 194-2 was working at American airfield, San Jose, 
on Mindoro as civilian employees. But as the Imperial 
Army advanced, in June 194-2, defendants retreated to Tablas 
Island. 

Thus: 1. In about June 1942 defendant Mackno Hoover 

presented himself to Major Holland's guer¬ 
rilla organization which was connected to 
Peralta, in Odjugan Town, Tablas Island and 
worked until Nov, of 194-2 coding and decoding 
secret wireless messages. 

2. Defendant Henry Gai Lindobloom also about 
the same time entered the same organization 
at Barrio Lohock and until about the end of 
Nov. 1942 produced about 1^0 gallons of 
alcohol from coconut trees and presented it 
to the same guerrilla organization. 

"The Court recognizes the statements of the defendants. 

"The acts of both defendants falls under Par. 2 Sec. 

No. 1 of the Southern Provost Martial Law and death penal- 
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ties be imposed to both defendants as of Par* 4 of the 
same Provost Martial law. 

"Thus the verdict has been given as in the text. 

"13th December 1944. 

Sho Bu Unit Courts-Martial. 

"Presiding Judge: Suzuki, Major. 

Judge : Katsuo, Katsuo Major, J. A. 

Judge : Yokoi, Kagio Captain." 

Sir, that completes the evidence on those paragraphs 
in the Bill of Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission affirms its accept¬ 
ance of these documents under the conditions stated. 
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MAJOR KERRj Sir, prior to going on with the next 
episode of our case I should like to request that the 
Commission permit the Prosecution to show a film this 
evening. Y/e suggest a starting hour of 1930 or 7:30 
this evening. The film which we should like to show at 
this time is entitled "Orders from Tokyo." It is a docu¬ 
mentary film which is owned by, and I am informed consti¬ 
tutes a part of the documentary records of, the Commonwealth 
Government of the Philippines. The scenes which are por¬ 
trayed there are those which were filmed immediately during 
and following the liberation of Manila by the American 
forces last February. 

V/e believe that the Commission will be interested 
in the film and the photographic evidence v/hich it con¬ 
stitutes. I would suggest that the Commission see the film; 
then, if the Defense desires to object to the film in whole 
or in part, such objection could be stated tomorrow morning 
when the Commission reconvenes and the decision could be made 
at that time. It would not be feasible at this time, of 
course, to go into the question of the admissibility of 
the film. We believe it is admissible and would have pro¬ 
bative value to the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will view the 
picture starting at 8:00 o'clock tonight unless otherwise 
directed at the close of the afternoon session, instead 
of the hour of 7:30 as recommended by the Prosecutor. The 
session will be open to the press and to the public. 

CAPTAIN V/EBSTER: Sir, the next case is an item 
offered in the proof of Paragraph 72 of the Bill of 
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Particulars. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission wishes to verify 
the item number in the Bill of Particulars and askswhether 
this is additional evidence submitted on No. 72. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: It is, sir. 

ANGELINA AQUINO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you please state your name? 

A Angelina Aquino. 

Q Your age? 

A 15. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Did you say "Filipina"? 

A Yes, Filipina. 

Q Will you speak a little louder and to the Commission 

so that they might hear you? 

A Yes, sir. 

q Do you go to school? 

A Yes, sir. I go to school in the Baguio City High 

School; sophomore. 

Q You are a sophomore? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to ask 
the witness to verify the name of the high school that she 
attends• 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you repeat the name of 
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the high school which you attend? 

A Baguio City High School. 

Q Baguio City High School? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Baguio City High School. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Were you living in Baguio 

in April of this year? 

A No, sir; we were in Balatoc. 

Q And why did you go to Balatoc? 

A We evacuated because of the bombing in Baguio. 

Q Because of the bombing in Baguio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who went to Balatoc with you? 

A My mother, my father, my six brothers and sisters, 

my grandmother and my aunty. 

Q Do you remember how long you stayed in Balatoc? 

A Yes, sir. We stayed there about three to four 

months. 

Q And then where did you go from Balatoc? 

A Wo were intending to go to Dolores, and it was 

April 10th when we started from Balatoc. 

Q You say April the 10th when you left Balatoc? 

A Yes, sir. 

o And where did you go? 

A We went to Samuyao. 

Q You went to Samuyao? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And how long did you stay there? 

A We stayed there for one day. 
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q And how many people left Samuyao with you? 

A We were about 315# 

Q How do you know there were 315? 

A One person counted us and then I heard him say that 

we were 315 in all. 

Q Were there men and women and children in the group? 

A Yes, sir. 

q Did the group have any means of transportation? 

A No, sir; we were just walking. 

Q Now, where did you go after you left Samuyao? 

A We started our journey to the lowlands. 

Q All 315? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And will you tell the Commission what happened on 

the journey to the lowlands? 

A Yes, sir. At 4:oo o'clock in the morning we started 

our journey. V/e were all 315 in all. And then about 
12:00 o'clock we passed through a sentry of the Japanese. 
They stopped us and then took all of our bolos and knives 
and weapons, jewelries and food, especially foodstuffs. 

They let us go. Then when everybody was searched one 
Japanese met us on the road and told us to go back. 

Q Now, how long was that after you were searched? 

A After we were all finished searched? 

Q That's right. 

A Then they told us to hide ourselves in the grasses 

because there were airplanes above us. After the air¬ 
planes stopped flying above us they told the men to go 
and they said that they would just investigate them. 
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•Q At that time did they separate the men from the 

other people? 

A Yes, sir. They separated the men from the women 

and small boys. 

Q Where did they take the men? 

A They took the men to the side of the mountain. 

Q How far away, do you know? 

A I do not know because they were hidden. 

Q Did you hear any noises coming from where they took 

the men? 

A None, sir, but a few minutes we heard shots of guns. 

Q You heard guns being fired? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they do after they took the men up to that 

place? 

A They just told us to sit down and then they said 

that they were going to investigate the men. After that 
we heard shots,firing of guns, and one of the Japanese 
who knew how to speak English said that it was "the 
Americans; our enemies", he said. Then they went to 
the place where they were staying and they said that they 
were already killing. 

After that, when maybe the men were through, they 
told us to go family by family. 

Q Up the mountain? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go with your family? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did your father go with you? 
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A No, sir. My father was ahead because he went with the 

men. 

Q He went with the men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And your family all went together; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And will you tell what members of your family went 

together? 

A My mother, my two brothers and four sisters and my¬ 

self. 

Q Were any of those children young? 

A Yes, sir. I am the oldest. 

Q You are the oldest of the children? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, what did they do to your family when they took 

you up the mountain? 

A They searched us first. While we were waiting for 

our turn, because the other group was not yet through, we 
asked the Japanese to set us free and then we were pleading 
and crying. But one of the Japanese who knew how to speak 
English said that "It was Yamashita's (pronounced Ya-ma-shee- 
to's) order to kill ~ " 

Q Said what? 

A Said "It was Yamashita's (pronounced Ya-ma-shee-to‘s) 

order to kill all civilians". 

Q Who said that? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a minute. I ask that that last 
part of that last answer go out. What this witness said 
that another man said that a third man said is not evidence. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. You may proceed, 

Q (By Captain Webster) Who told you that? 

A The Japanese who knew how to speak English, 

Q Was he a Japanese soldier? 

A Yes, a Japanese soldier. 

Q Did he have a uniform on? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he one of the ones that was executing people? 

A No, sir. 

Q He was one of them standing there? 

A The one who v/as leading the persons to go to the 

place where they executed. 

Q Did he have a gun or a saber? 

A He had a gun with a fixed bayonet. 

Q I see. What did he do with your family? 

A When we were not yet executed one of my brothers 

told the Japanese that if they kill him they had better 
shoot him than to be bayoneted. So after a few minutes 
they called me and I went there. While I was going I saw 
one Japanese bayoneting a woman. 

Q Bayoneting a woman? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you know the woman? 

A I do not, sir, I don't know the name. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts and asks 
the reporter to read the last long ansv/er given by the wit¬ 
ness. 

(Question and answer read) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Will you describe what kind of 

a place this was on the mountain? 

A It was in the mountain. It was a sloping — 

Q It was a steep slope? 

A Not so — 

Q But downhill? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they take you to the edge of that downhill slope? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they do with you when they took you there? 

A They searched me first and then they took a piece of 

cloth from the ground and blindfolded me and they told me to 
sit down on the edge. Then I felt that they pushed down 
my head and something struck my neck and I fell down. 

Q Something struck you in the back of the neck? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you roll down the hill? 

A I fell down. 

0 You fell down? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A I stayed there until the execution was through, 

because there were Japanese and if they see you moving 
they will shoot you. 

Q V/cre you the first one or the second one in your 

family to go to the edge of the mountain? 

A I was the first one, sir. 

Q Do you know what happened to the other members of 
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your family? 

A Yes, sir. While I was down in the slope of the 

mountain I heard one of my brothers shouting, and I think 
it is my brother who was asking the Japanese to shoot him, 
because I could recognize his voice. 

Q Do you know what happened to any of the other members 

of the family? 

A No, sir; I do not. 

Q Have you seen them since? 

A No, sir; I have never seen them any more. 

Q Did anyone ever tell you what they did with your 

baby sister? 

A When we were through executed we were about 30 who 

did not die immediately, and one of the girls — one of 
the women told me that she saw my seven-months' baby sister 
executed. She told that they grabbed her from my mother, 
tossed her up and caught her with a bayonet. 

Q How long did you stay in that place? 

A In the mountains, sir? In the mountains? 

Q How long did you stay in the place v/here they executed 

the people? Will you talk to the Commission, please, and 
a little louder? 

A I stayed there I don't know how many hours, but it 

was almost dark when we began walking, when the Japanese 
left us. 

Q How many people walked away with you? 

A We were about 30, sir. 

How many? 

30. 


Q 

A 
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Q "13"? 

A 30. 

Q 30? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many survived of those 30? 

A We are only four, sir. 

Q What happened to the others? 

A They died on the way. 

Q Why did they die? 

A Lack of food and of the wounds. 

Q And the wounds that they had suffered? 

A Yes. And some fell from the precipice. 

Q Do you know whether or not those Japanese that stopped 

you and tried to execute you were in the Army or Navy? 

A I think they are in the Army because their cap had 

a "star" on the top. 

Q Was it a cloth cap or a steel helmet? 

A It was a cloth cap. 

Q Cloth cap? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese stopped you there? 

A I don't know, I don't know approximately how many 

are they, but when they stopped us they were just a few 
and when they told us to go back I saw that there were 
many Japanese who surrounded the mountain with fixed 
bayonets already. 

Q That is around the whole area where you were? 

A Yes. 

Q Could you tell about how many you saw? 
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A I do not know, sir, because I was too frightened 

and then I did not mind those things. 

Q Did you suffer a wound on your neck as a result of 

being hit? 

A Yes, sir; I have. 

Q And will you show that wound to the Commission? 

A (Witness displays wound on back of neck.) 

Q You mentioned a conversation which you had with a 

soldier? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q About who ordered those people killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that man in the Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And he was right there at the time where they were 

killing the people? 

A No, sir. We were a little bit farther. 

Q That is before the execution? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But it was on the way to the execution? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You nay cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were you in Baguio while the 

bombing took place? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And do you remember the cathedral being bombed? 

A I remember, but we were already in Balatoc during 

that time. 
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Q You had already left Baguio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you reinenber being given food and clothing by 

the Japanese authorities while you were still in Baguio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You did get rice? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you went out here to the mountains you saw a 

Japanese soldier who could speak English; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese soldiers did you see who could 

speak English? 

A I saw only one: that one who was guiding us to the 

place where they were executing. 

Q And I think you said he had a gun and a bayonet? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And no saber? 

A None, sir. 

Q And he said to you in English after you heard these 

shots that the Americans did that; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you tell us exactly what he said as near as you 

can remember? 

A He said when we were shouting — He said "No. 

Do not shoot. American enemy", he said. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read that answer, please? 
(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Is that all he said at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Did ho say that the Americans were shooting those 

men? 

A No, sir. He just said that the enemy is coming to 

them. 

Q "The enemy is coming"? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, sometime after that he said something about 

"executing everybody"; is that right's 
A Yes, sir, 

Q And was that the only other thing in English that 

ho said? 

A Yes, sir. That’s the only thing, 

Q So all he said in English were two things: (1) 

"Don’t shootJ The enemy is coming!". And the other had 
to do with General Yamashita ordering execution; is that 
right ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And he said nothing else in English? 

A No more said because they called for us already. 

They called for me, you see. 

Q Did he talk in Japanese? 

A He talked also in Japanese with his companions. 

Q Yes. Now, did he tell you when General Yamashita 

had told him this? 

A No, sir. That’s the only thing he said. "It was 

Yamashita’s (pronounced Ya-ma-shee-to’s) order to kill all 
civilians". 

Q Did he say when there was such an order made? 

A No, sir. 
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Q He didn't say anything except that? 

A No; nothing, sir, because we were asking hin "Why 

(they) are going to kill us" and "We don't have any fault", 

and that was his answer. 

Q And did he say "Yanashita"(pronounced Ya-ma-shee-to), 

just like that*’ 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And nothing else was said in English except those two 

things that you have told us? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You were pretty excited at the tine, weren't you? 

A Of course. 

Q And you were frightened’ 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask one question? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. (Witness excused) 

(Whereupon at 1130 hours a recess was taken until 
1330 hours 15 November 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused and Defense Counsel are present. We 
will proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: This is a continuation of the case 
which was last being heard by the Commission this morning. 
FRANCISCO REALIQUE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Angelo R. Cells, with Narciso E. Albano acting 
as "check". Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name? 

A Francisco Realique. 

Q Your age? 

A 32. 

Q Your nationality? 

A I am a Filipino. 

Q Where is your home? 

A Barnotan, La Union. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "'ill the Prosecution also identify 
the location of that spot on the map? 

Q (By Captain Webster) What town or place is your home 

near? 

A The 5th Battalion, Concor. 
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Q How far Is that from Baguio? 

A I cannot count correctly how far it is from Baguio. 

Q Is it near San Fernando, La Union? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: It is my understanding that San 
Fernando, La Union, is approximately in this area (indicating 
on map.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Where were you living on the 

10th of April of this year? 

A Samuyao. 

Q How far is that from Baguio? 

A I cannot calculate it, sir. 

Q Do you know the direction from Baguio? 

A I know it if I follow it from the street. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read that, please? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Is it between Baguio and a 

place called Rosario? 1 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you go from Samuyao? 

A We went to the lowland. 

Q With whom did you go? 

A There were many civilians with me who were going 

to the lowlands. 

Q How many? 

A About 300. 

Q Why were you going to the lowlands? 

A Just because we have nothing more to eat in that 

place and besides the Japanese used to get our foodstuffs 
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if we stay there. 

Q Did the Japanese stop you on the way to the lowlands? 

A While we were a little bit away from Samuyao, a 

Japanese soldier halted us. 

Q w, hat did the Japanese do? 

A They searched our pockets and they took our cigarettes, 

our money, belongings, clothes and rice. 

Q Did the Japanese separate the men from the women and 

the children? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q what did they do with the men? 

A They grouped us together by tens. 

Q Which group of ten were you in? 

A The second group, sir. 

Q Were you tied with your hands behind your back? 

A No, sir, but the Japanese was aiming his bayonet at 

me. 

Q where did they take your group? 

A They brought us to a certain precipice far away from 

the women. 

Q You say you were in the second group taken there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see what the Japanese did with the first 

group? 

A I saw it, sir. 

Q What did you see? 

A The first thing I saw was — the first thing I know 

was that one from my group told me that the Japanese were 
killing those from the first group and then I took a look 
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at them and I saw that they were really starting to kill 
those from the group No. 1. 

Q How many did you see killed? 

A I saw only one while in the act of being killed. 

Q How did they kill that one? 

A They struck him by the neck. 

Q Did you stay in that place? 

A We were there and when we were brought to that place 

we stayed there. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A Maybe about two hours, sir. 

Q What did you do then? What did you do after that? 

A I told my companions when I saw them that they were 

killing those from group No. 1, that we had better run away. 
Q Did you run away? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q VIere you shot at? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know how many times? 

A Many bullets were aimed at me, but only one landed 

on my body. 

Q Where did it hit you? 

A In the right shoulder and the bullet went through . 

Q Did you go back to the place of execution at a later 

time? 

A No, sir, but we went near that place only where we 

were looking for our way; when we are looking for our way 
we go by that place. 

Q What did you see near that place? 
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A On the river near that place I saw bodies, I saw 

dead bodies strewn by the river. 

Q Did you recognize any of those bodies? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who were they? 

A One is the grandmother of Angelina Aquino. 

Q Is that the only one that you identified? 

A There was one more by the name of Luis but I don't 

know his family name. 

Q Now, who were the Japanese that stopped you and tried 

to kill those people? 

A I don't know them, sir. 

Q Were they in the army or navy? 

A They are soldiers because they have rifles and 

uniforms. 

Q Do they have stars on their uniforms? 

A Yes, he had a star on his hat, on his cap. 

Q Of the 315 people who left the town in that group, 

do you know how many survived? 

A Only two, sir. 

Q That is besides yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) V/hen you left Samuyao had there 

been some bombing from American airplanes? 

A There were, sir, but I don't know the place where 

they were bombing. 

Q Was there bombing in the place that you left? 
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A No, sir, 

Q Was there shelling anywhere in that neighborhood? 

Was there shelling in the neighborhood of Samuyao. 

A We could hear some, sir, but from a far distance, 

Q And didn't you leave c amuyao to escape the bombing 

and shelling? 

A Because we had no more provisions in that place, 

that is why we left. 

Q And was it also to escape the bombing and shelling? 

A No, sir. 

Q Well, after you left did you see some airplanes? 

A Yes, sir, we saw airplanes flying while we were on 

our way. 

Q And did the airplanes shoot at the Japanese? 

A V/e don't know, sir, because we don't know the place 

of the Japanese. 

Q Well, did they shoot at the people, at the Japanese 

who stopped you? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q Was there some guerrilla fighting going on at that 

time near Samuyao? 

A I don't know of any, sir. 

Q Was there any near Rosario? 

A We don't know, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Narcisco E. Albano, 
was examined and testified through Interpreter Albano as 
follows, with Interpreter Angelo P. Cells acting as 
"check 1 ' Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAIIINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Flora Lozano. 

Q Your age? 

A 30. 

Q Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were you in or around Samuyao on the 10th day of 
April of this year? 

A I was in Balatoc. 

Q Were you with a group of people who went from the 
mountains to the lowlands around that date? 

A I was, sir. I was one of them. 

Q Where did you Join that group? 

A Balatoc, sir; I joined them at Balatoc. 

Q And you went with that group to Samuyao? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you left Samuyao with that group to go to the 
lowlands? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many were in that group? 

A We were more than 300, sir. 

Q How many of your family were in that group? 
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A We v/ere more then 30• 

Q Wore any of your children in that group? 

A There v/ere, sir. 

Q How many? 

A There v/ere three children, sir. 

Q Were you in that group Y/hen they were stopped by the 
Japanese? 

A I v/as one of them, sir. 

Q Were you and your family tied by the Japanese? 

A No, sir, but they bound our eyes, they blindfolded us. 

Q Did they blindfold you near a slope on the mountain? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did they do to you and your family at that place? 

A They began killing, killing the other civilians. 

Q Who did they kill first? 

A In my group, I was the first, 

Q What did they do to you? 

A They strike me. 

Q Whereabouts? 

A At my neck, sir. 

Q What with? 

A At the back. 

Q Did you see them kill anyone else? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who else? 

A My relatives, sir. 

Q Hov/ many of them? 

A Four of then, sir. 

Q Hov; did they kill those relatives? 
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a They cut their necks, sir. 

Q What happened to you after they hit you in the neck? 
A We rolled down fron the precipice. 

Q Hov/ long did you stay at the foot of that precipice? 

A About one hour, sir. 

Q And then what did you do? 

A When it was already dark, we ran away. 

Q Did you go back to the place where they tried to kill 

you? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever try to find your children? 

A I tried to. 

Q Where did you try to find them? 

A I v/ent over those persons who have been killed. 

Q When did you do that? 

A After one hour, when we were about to leave. 

Q And you went back then to try to find your children*? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you find your children? 

A I was able to find only one. 

Q Was that child living or dead? 

A Dead, sir. 

Q How many bodies were there at the place v/here you 
found your child? 

A There were many, sir, but I didn*t count. 

Q Can you tell us about how many? 

A Might be more than 200, sir. 

Q Have you seen any of the members of your family 
since that day of execution? 
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A No, sir, only my sister-in-law. 

Q Who was it that tried to kill you? 

A The Japanese, sir. 

Q Japanese soldiers? 

A Soldiers, sir. 

Q Were there many Japanese around there? 

A There were many, sir, 

Q Did you see any Japanese officers? 

A I didn*t see, but only those that were having arms. 

Q How were they armed? 

A Sabers• 

Q Do you have a scar as a result of being struck by the 

Japanese on that day? 

A I have, sir. 

Q Will you show that scar to the Court? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Just stand up. 

(The witness rose and exhibited the back of her neck 
to the Commission.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all, thank you; you may 
sit dov/n. 

You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did all of those Japanese soldie rs 
have sabers? 

A Not all of them, sir. 

Q About how many of them? 

A There were only four of them who have sabers. 

Q And how many soldiers v/ere there altogether? 
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A Might be there were more than 300. 

Q More than 300 soldiers? Do I understand that means 
soldiers? 

THE INTERPRETER ALBANO: She doesn’t know whether 
they are soldiers or not. 

Q (By Captain Reel) 300 soldiers and 4 with sabers; 
ask her if that is correct? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, this town of Balatoc that you lived in, where 
is that with relation to Baguio; north, south, east or west? 
A In the south of Baguio. 

Q And approximately how many miles or kilometers south 
of Baguio is it? 

A About 100 kilometers, sir. 

Q Nov/, the place called Samuyao, v/as that south of 
Balatoc? 

A Well, it is south of Balatoc. 

Q And how many miles or kilometers south of Balatoc 
is Samuyao? 

A I don’t know, sir. 

Q Is it as far from Balatoc as Balatoc is from Baguio? 

A It is about that, sir. 

Q Now, after you left Samuyao with the other group 
did you keep on going farther south? 

A We continued south, sir. 

Q Nov/, why did you leave Balatoc? 

A Because we don't have anything to oat. 

Q And was there also, besides the food shortage, some 
bombing and shelling? 
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A There v/ere, sir; there v/ere shellings. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What was that? 

INTERPRETER ALBANO: "There v/ere shellings and 

bombings." 

Q (By Captain Reel) And in your travels south, did you 
cone across any guerrilla soldiers? 

A None, sir. 

Q Any American soldiers? 

A None, sir. 

Q And you left Balatoc the 10th day of April, is that 

right? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is a question by the Commis¬ 
sion. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did the Japanese tell you why they 
v/ere going to kill the civilians: 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) No, sir. 
GENERAL DONOVAN: Why were you out of food? What 
happened to your food? 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) They were 
confiscated by the Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: One other question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Very well. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Y r ebster) Can you tell approximately 
where this place of execution was? 

A Between Sonuyao and Labayog, sir. 
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Q Do you know what province that is in? 

A I don't know, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Can v/e have the spelling of that last 
name? V/e didn't get the spelling. 

INTERPRETER ALBANO: L-a-b-a-y-o-g. 

Q (By Captain ' ebster) Is that a barrio of some other 
town? 

A (Through the Interpreter) It might be, sir; I don't 
know. 

Q Can you tell me where it is with reference to Rosario? 
A I cannot, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

Sir, that completes the evidence on that paragraph. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mrs. Hufana. 

FELIZA HUFANA 

' called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Cells, with Interpreter Albano acting 
as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through Interpreter Cells) Feliza Hufana. 

CAPTAIN PACE: This is evidence on Supplemental Bill 
of Particulars No. 90: the killing of civilians and the de¬ 
struction of property in San Juan and Srn Fernando, La Union 
Province. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where do you live? 

A In the town of San Fernando, La Union. 
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Q Where did you live on January 18, 194-5? 

A In the barrio of Negros. 

Q Is Negros also in Sen Fernando? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened in Barrio Negros on the morning of Jan¬ 
uary 18, 1945? 

A The Japanese came and gathered people about the number 
of 135. When they gathered us 135 persons they brought them 
to our yard. 

Q Hov/ do you know there were 135 people there? 

A They counted them at our placo and there were 135* 
plus the 17 of us whom they reach in that place. 

Q Does that mean that there were 152 people in the group 
then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What v/ere the ages and sexes of these people? 

A Some of them were old men, old women, young ladies 

and children. 

Q Where did they take the 152 men, women and children.? 

A In the same place but under the bamboo trees. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you repeat her answer? 

(Interpreter Cells about to translate to the witnes.s.) 
CAPTAIN PACE: No, yours. I didn't understand you. 
INTERPRETER CELIS: "Under the bamboo trees," sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did they do to you after you 
got to the bamboo trees? 

A They started killing and bayoneting some of us and 
by hitting others on their heads. 

Q What did they hit you on the head with? 
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A Only the sabers and the bayonets were the ones they 
used. 

Q You mean they hit some of the people on the necks with 
sabers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened to you? 

A I also suffered from their bayonet thrusts by the left 
side of my body. 

Q How many bayonet wounds did you receive altogether? 

A There were seven wounds, sir. 

Q Were your husband and youlv son killed there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Out of 152 people that you state were taken there, 
how many of them survived? 

A Only three, sir. 

Q Were all but three of the 152 persons killed by the 
Japanese soldiers? 


A 

Yes, sir. 



CAPTAIN PACE: 

You may inquire. 


CAPTAIN REEL: 

No questions. 


CAPTAIN PACE: 

Thank you very much. 


(Witness excused.) 
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JOSE EVANGELISTA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Narciso E. Albano, 
was examined and testified as follows, through Interpreter 
Albano and ''check" Interpreter Angelo R. Celis: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Jose Evangelista. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in the poblacion of San Fernando. 

Q What province? 

A La Union. 

Q Now, on January 6, 194-5, where did you go? 

A I went to the barrio of Dalayap. 

Q Is that also in La Union Province? 

A It is a barrio in the Province of La Union. 

Q What did you see when you went to that barrio? 

A I say/ some dead bodies of about 600 persons. 

Q Can you tell what happened to those 600 persons? 

A Some of them have been beheaded, including my uncle, 

and those children have been bayoneted. 

Q Did you notice anything else about the bodies? 

A They were tied in the back; their hands were tied in 

the back. 

Q What about the houses in the town v/hen you v/ent there? 

A The houses were burned, sir. 

Q Did these 600 bodies, or can you tell us whether they 
were men, women, and children? 

\ 

A They were old men, old women, and children. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were these bodies all in one place? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Was there considerable guerrilla activity in the 

region at that time? 

A There was not, sir. 

Q Do you know of the Volckmann guerrilla activities at 
that time? 

A They were not there, sir. 

Q Do you know of any guerrillas that were there at that 
time? 

A I didn't know of any, sir. 

Q What day was this that you went to Dalayap? 

A The 26th of January. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for ap¬ 
proximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAURICIO JACOLON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Angelo R. Cells, was 
examined and testified as follows, through Interpreter 
Cells and "check" Interpreter Narciso E. Albano: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Mauricio Jacolon. 

Q Where do you live? 

A I live in the town of San Juan, barrio Casilogan. 

Q Did you live in the barrio Casilogan, San Juan, on 
January 18, 1945? 

INTERPRETER CELISs Will you please read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Cells) I was there, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did the Japanese come there on 
that morning? 

A They came, sir. 

Q What did they do? 

A They killed many persons, sir. 

Q Did you help bury those persons that they killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many dead bodies did you count? 

A Fifty, sir. 

Q Were they men, women, and children? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How had they been killed? 

A They were killed by the Japanese, sir, by bayonet, 
CAPTAIN PACE: Will you please read the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did the Japanese do anything to 
the houses in your barrio? 

A They burned the houses. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may inquire. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know of any guerrilla acti¬ 
vities in the vicinity of San Juan during January of 1945? 

A There was none, sir, 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

(Witness excus ed.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, that com¬ 
pletes the testimony on Paragraph 90 of the Supplemental 
Bill, 

At this time I v/ould like to offer the evidence in 
Bill of Particulars Paragraph No. 40, the murder of 
Candido Jabson, and the attempted murder of his wife and 
sister. 

(Statement of Mrs. Candido Jabson 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 322 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this time I offer in evidence 
Prosecution's Exhibit 322 for identification, the statement 
of Mrs. Candido Jabson, taken by investigators of the War 
Crimes Office. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that you 
read the most significant parts of this document. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

"Q Please state your name, age and address. 

"A Raymunda Lati Jabson, 27 years old, Calle 

M. H. del Pilar, Pulo, Pasig, Rizal. 

"Q What is your occupation and nationality? 

"A Housekeeper, Filipino. 

"Q Where did you live on February 20, this year? 

"A At Iloguin District, Pasig, Rizal. 
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"Q Did the Japs come to your house on that day? 

"A Yes, sir, on 20 February 194-5, in the morning. 
"Q How many Japs came? 

"A Thirteen. 

"Q Were any officers with them? 

"A Yes, sir; one. I knew that he was an officer 

because he had a sword. 

"Q What branch of the service did they represent? 
"A They were land soldiers, not marines. 

"Q Did the Japs take hold of you? 

"A Yes, sir. They held me by the hand, and my 
husband interposed, saying that I was his wife and 
that we had a child. 

"Q How many of them held you? 

'•A Only one, sir. 

"Q Was the officer present? 

"A Yes, sir. In fact, he was the one who held 
me. 

"Q And then what happened? 

"A The Japs tried to force the women, but the 
women cried, and so the Japs left them without 
accomplishing their purpose. 

"Q Did anything happen later that day? 

"A Yes, sir. As night approached, the Japs tied 
my husband and me. 

"Q How did they tie you? 

"A Our hands were tied behind our backs. 

"Q Then what did they do to you? 

"A They separated us, and the Japs stabbed me 
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with a bayonet. My husband was also stabbed with a 
bayonet, although I did not see the stabbing. 

"Q How many Japs stabbed you? 

"A Only one, sir. 

"Q Was the Japanese officer present? 

"A Yes, sir. 

"Q How many times were you bayoneted? 

"A Three times. 

"Q Did they say anything at that time? 

"A No, sir. I was nervous." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There are other significant pages 
on page three. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Shall I start at the top, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN PACE (reading): "Did you see the others 
bayoneted? 

"I did not see, but that is what they say. 

My mother-in-law can tell you about it. 

"Did any of the Japs fire their guns at any 
of the civilians? 

"No, sir. 

"When you were stabbed with a bayonet, what 
happened? 

"They thought I was dead, and they covered 
me with grass. Then they left. 

"Had the other people been taken away at 
that time? 

"Yes, sir, but we were separated; that is 
why I can't give details about it. But my sister- 
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in-law, Delfina Jabson, was taken away. She was 
stabbed seven times. My husband was found dead 
after being stabbed, and my mother-in-law was 
left in the house. 

"Have you ever seen your husband dead or 
alive from that day? 

"No, sir, I have not seen him. 

"Was your sister-in-law present when you were 
bayoneted? 

"I was very far from her. I learned only 
about it later. 

"What happened after they covered you with 
grass? 

"My brother-in-law, Francisco Jabson, looked 
for me and found me. He then brought me to the 
evacuation hut of a doctor whose name I don't 
knot/. 

"How long was this after you were covered 
with grass? 

"Maybe about an hour. 

"Were you conscious all that time? 

"Yes, sir, but I could not move because I 
was wounded. 

"Were you bleeding? 

"Yes, sir, in my breast. I did not move 
because I might lose blood, which would make 
matters worse." 

Is that sufficient, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the statement about the 
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brother-in-lav being a guerrilla: "What is your brother- 
in-law's name?" 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir (reading): 

"What is your brother-in-law's name? 

"Francisco Jabson. 

"Where does he live? 

"In Bambang, with my mother-in-law. 

"Do you expect him to come home soon? 

"I am not sure. I don't know where he can 

be found at present, because he was a guerrilla." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any other statements to 
which the Defense wishes to invite our attention? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in evi¬ 
dence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 322 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(Statement of Delfina Jabson was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
324 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this time I offer Prosecution's 
Exhibit 323 in evidence, the picture of the woman whose 
statement was just read. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Photograph of Mrs. Candido 
Jabson was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 323 in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: That picture, by the way, is identi¬ 
fied by the first question and answer on page 6 of the 
statement which was just received in evidence. 
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At this time I offer in evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 324 for identification, the statement of 
Delfina Jabson, the sister of the woman whose statement was 
just received. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read significant parts of 
the statement. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The only parts, sir, that are not 
cumulative, is the statement concerning when she was 
stabbed, starting at the bottom of page 8: 

"What did they do? 

"They brought us, Raymunda, Candido and I, 
downstairs. 

"What did they do afterwards? 

"They brought us to the fields. 

"What did they do when you reached the 
fields? 

"They separated us. Then the Japs bayoneted 
me and covered me with grass. 

"Did you see what the Japs did to your 
brother Candido and your sister-in-law Raymunda? 

"No, sir. 

"How many times did they stab you? 

"Seven times. 

"Who found you? 

"My brother, Francisco Jabson. 

"Were you taken to a doctor? 

"I was brought to a hut and the next day I 
was brought to a doctor. 

"What position were you in when you were 
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bayoneted? 

"I was lying down. 

"Was any one holding you on the ground? 

"A Jap pushed me to the ground and stabbed 

me. 

"Was the Jap officer there? 

"No, sir." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any other statements to 
which the Defense wishes to invite our attention? 

(No response.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in evi¬ 
dence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 324 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(Statement of Francisco Jabson 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 325 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: At this time I offer as Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 32? for identification in evidence, the state¬ 
ment of Francisco Jabson. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read significant parts of 
the affidavit. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Sir, I believe the Commission has all 
the evidence before it now. This statement simply corro¬ 
borates v/hat the other witnesses have said, and it tells 
of the finding of the body of Candido Jabson and the two 
girls wounded in the field, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense wish to invite 
the attention of the Commission to any particular state¬ 
ment? 
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COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in evi¬ 
dence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 325 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: That completes the Prosecution’s 

evidence on Paragraph 40 of the Bill of Particulars, sir. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the next 
item to be presented is concerned with murders in Polo and 
Obando, Bulacan Province, covered in Bill of Particulars 
Nos. 72 and 82. 

Mrs. Manuel. 

FELICIDAD MANUEL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A Felicidad Manuel. 

Q What is your residence? 

A No. 10 Kangkong, Manila. 

Q V/ill you speak a little louder, please, and toward 
the Commission? 

A No. 10 Kangkong, Manila. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A City Councilor, Manila. 

Q Where were you living on September 10, 1944? 

A Polo. 

Q Did you see some Japanese coming on that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q About how many? 

A Maybe 20 riding trucks. 

Q How were they dressed? 

A In khaki uniform. 

Q Were there any marks on the uniform? 

A "Stars" and — 

Q Where? 
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A Sometimes here (indicating above right breast) and 

there (indicating head), 

Q And on the cap? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Now will you tell the Commission what you saw and 

heard on that day? 

A I saw them getting out from the trucks and gather 

themselves in all these cross-sections of the streets sur¬ 
rounding all the barrios, and the whole municipality was 
surrounded. Then at 3:00 o'clock they were picking al¬ 
ready the men from Polo, There was a man near my house, 
about three houses from me, I heard the moaning. It was 
Captain Aurelio Ramos, 

Q This was at 3:00 o'clock in the morning? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q What happened at 6:00 o'clock in the morning? 

A At 6:00 o'clock they began machine-gun the whole 

barrio, different barrios. 

Q Did they round up the men in your barrio? 

A Yes, sir. They round up all the men including my 

two sons-in-law. 

Q About how many were gathered altogether’ 

A More than 500 men v/ere gathered in the church of 

Polo, in the municipal building, 

Q What weapons, if any, did the Japanese have with 

them? 

A Machine guns; guns; I saw them with two tanks — 

two tanks, 

Q Did they have anything else with them? 
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A Many dogs; bloodhound dogs, 

Q What happened? 

A Well, after all men were rounded the city mayor 

and the chief of police v/ere walking and shouting to the 
people and said that "Those who are hiding must go to the 
municipal building, because if you are found in your house 
you will be killed on the spot". So that those that are 
already hiding went and found the municipal mayor and the 
police. 

Q Did you go to the municipal building that day? 

A Yes, sir. We were bringing food. About a hundred 

women go with me, try to bring food in the municipality, 
but we could not go near the municipality. 

Q Why? 

A Because they v/ere already v/ecping. I heard already 

the moaning, the weeping and the shouting of the Japanese. 

I heard "Oh God!" "Mother!" like that, and I know very 
well from the sound of the voice that something terrible 
v/as going on in the municipality. 

Q What did you do with the food? 

A About 10:00 o'clock we came back home to bring other 

hot food at noon. 

Q Were you allowed to take that food to the men? 

A No, sir. 

Q What else did you see at the municipal building? 

A I saw men coming out bleeding, with swollen faces, 

and the "magic eye" doing like this and doing like that 
(nodding). 

Q What do you mean by "magic eye"* 5. 
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A A man wrapped around the body with nothing but eyes 0 

Q What happened to those men whom the "magic eye" se¬ 

lected? 

A They go to the church. 

Q What did you see or hear there? 

A The same thing, sir; the same mua*ixn6» chuuting and 

clubbing of people by the Japanese. 

Q How long did the men stay at the church? 

A From 6:00 o’clock to about 8:00 o’clock at night; 

about 7:00 to 8:00. 

Q You mean from 6:00 o'clock in the morning until 7:00 

or 8:00 at night? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what happened in the evening? 

A In the evening a handful of those v/ere selected to 

be sent out and all the rest v/ere tied up, brought in the 
truck. Some were brought to the cemetery and some we do 
not know where. 

Q Did you hear anything after that in the direction 

of the cemetery? 

A About 8:00 or 9:00 v/e heard shots in the cemetery — 

continuous shots in the cemetery. 

Q Did you see any of the men who were taken to the 

cemetery after they had left? 

A Not until the next day, sir. 

Q Then what did you see? 

A I went to look for ray two sons, the ones that v/ere 

in the cemetery, but unfortunately I saw about a hundred 
of them piled. I could not count them because they were 
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all packed In one big graveyard there. 

Q Did you see one man who escaped? 

A Yes. Somebody told me that one of my sons-in-law 

was the one that v/as machine-gunned in the cemetery. He 
escaped when it v/as very dark and he crawl over. 

Q Did that person tell you what happened? 

A Yes, sir. The boys were allowed to dig and when 

it was very big and deep, then they were machine-gunned 
and they fell dead. 

Q About how many bodies did you see at the cemetery? 

A Well, I could not exactly count, but it is about a 

hundred according to the piles that we have seen. 

Q Do you know how many who were in Folo on that day 

are now missing? 

A About five or six hundred men. \ 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 
Q (By Captain Reel) Let us go back to the beginning 

for a minute. I think you said that twenty truckloads of 
Japanese came to town on the 10th of December, 1944. Is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And something happened at 3:00 o’clock in the 

morning. What was that? 

A They were picking the men. 

Q Yes. But something else happened, didn't it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was that? 

A They were trying to round up all the places and put 
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themselves in the strategic points, shouting. 

Q Who was Captain Aurelio Ramos? 

A That was an ex-USAFFE man, surrendered already. 

Q Yes. And what was his connection with this? 

A I don't know. Ho was just taken. 

Q On your direct examination you started to tell us 

something about him. Was he a guerrilla? 

A I don't know if he was a guerrilla, but I know that 

he was an ex-USAFFE member from Bataan. 

Q Was he taken by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did he tell the Japanese about other people in the 

town? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q Was he the first one taken? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q First they took him before they took anybody else; 

is that right? 

A No. I did not say, sir. 

Q Why did you mention him in particular before you were 

cut off on your direct examination? 

A Because he was the first victim that was taken from 

Polo. 

Q How do you know he was the first? 

A Because of the fact that until now, sir, no sign of 

him. 

Q And that's the only reason why you know he was the 

first one? 

A Yes, sir. Because the next — I met the family 
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the next day. They were crying. They said that he was 
clubbed and beaten by the Japanese, 

Q You told us that at 3:00 o'clock in the morning they 
first took this Captain Aurelio Ramos and that he was the 
first one. Now, I want to know how you know that he was 
the first one that was taken at 3:00 o'clock in the morning, 
A As far as I know, sir. That is only as far as I 
know, 

Q I know it is as far as you know, but how do you know? 
Did you see it? 

A I heard it because he was only three houses from my 
house. 

Q And nobody else v/as taken for three hours, until 6:00 
o'clock in the morning; is that right? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question? 

(Question read,) 

A I cannot tell anything, sir, except what I know. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Well, isn't that what you know? 

A I could easily tell you, sir, because I heard it, 

I don't want to say anything that I haven't seen. 

Q Is it true or is it not true that aside from this 
Captain nobody was taken from that town until 6:00 o'clock 
in the morning? 

A Many more were told that they were taken, but I do 
not want to give hearsay, sir, 

Q You don't want to change any testimony that you gave 
for Captain Calyer? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I object to that characterization, 
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if the Commission plep.se, 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am not »characterizing" it, sir, 

I am merely asking the question, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense is entirely out of 
order and will phrase the question in a dignified manner 
and refrain from implied charges. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I won't press the question, sir, if 
you overrule it; but I wish to explain that there was no¬ 
thing to be implied, I merely wanted to know in light of 
the witness' present answers as to whether she did desire 
to make a change, I will not press that line of questioning, 
Q (By Captain Reel) Now, there were many guerrillas 

in Polo, were there not? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And they had been very active prior to this time, 
had they not? 

A That's what I have heard, sir. 

Q This "magic eye" that you tell about, was he a 

Filipino? 

A Nobody could tell because of the eyes, but I know 

it is a Filipino. 

Q You heard him talk? 

A I did not hear him because we are — the distance 

is from here to there (indicating width of courtroom), 
only he does not talk, only in that nodding and like that, 

Q And you saw 100 bodies; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Some of the people have moved away or evacuated 
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from Polo, have they not? 

A Yes, sir. Some of them are evacuees; some are resi¬ 
dents of Polo. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mrs. Manuel, did you hear that 
there were other people taken about 3:00 o'clock in the 
morning? 

A I have heard only, but I have not seen. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That's all, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, I have another question in light 
of that testimony. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Although you heard other people 
taken at 3*00 o'clock in the morning, before you heard any¬ 
thing else you heard about this Captain being taken; is 
that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, how much time elapsed after the Captain was 
taken before you heard about anyone else being taken? 

A The next day, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mrs. Manuel, you don't mean 
that no one else was taken until the next day, do you? 

A No. I mean that I have heard it the next day. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt to 
say that cross examination of this witness is terminated. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, Mrs. Manuel. That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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GENARO JACINTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Gojunco acting as "check" 
Interpreters 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) what is your name? 

A Genaro Jacinto. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Obando. 

Q Are you the Mayor of Obando? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see some Japanese come to the Barrio of 

Paco, Town of Obando, on the 10th of December, 1944? 

A Yes, there were some Japanese. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission what happened 

that day? 

A Yes. On the 10th of December, 1944, at 3 o'clock 

in the morning the Japanese came to the Barrio of Paco, 
riding in trucks and some of them in tanks. As soon as 
they arrived there they looked for me and they asked the 
people for me. They did not have to wait long before they 
arrested me. When they arrested me they hog-tied me right 
away. I was brought to the schoolhouse in Paco. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service these Japanese 

belonged to? 

A I Ihink they were both from the navy and the army. 

Q What was that? 

A I think they were both from the navy and the army. 
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INTERPRETER RODAS: According to the witness, they 
were mixed, some from the army and some from the navy. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Wasn't there something else he said? 
INTERPRETER RODAS: And they also were accompanied 
by some Filipinos who pointed to the people, whose eyes 
were blindfolded. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were there some who we re mili¬ 
tary police? 

A Yes, I think they were military police because they 
brought me to the Airport Studio. 

Q What happened to you at the time they took you to 
the school? 

A In the schoolhouse I was mistreated very much. I 
was beaten very much. My whole body was beaten by rod, an 
iron rod as big as my thumb and they made a good job of 
beating my legs and my knees. 

Q What else did they do to you? 

A They were not content with that but they tied me and 

hanged me. They asked me to stand on a chair and hanged 
me to the ceiling. When they hanged me they removed the 

chair and then took hold of my feet and they struck and 

with their force they struck me against the wall. 

Q Did they do anything else? 

A That is all they did and after that they asked me 
since when I became a guerrilla. And even if I were not a 
guerrilla because of my -- because of the pain -- I had to 
admit I was a Major in the Guerrillas of Obando, Bulacan 
Province. 

Q Was that true? 
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A No, it is not true. 

Q Did you see any other people mistreated? 

A There were many who were mistreated inside the 

schoolhouse. 

Q What was done to those other people? 

A They also did always exactly what they did to me; 

they were beaten. 

Q Anything else? 

A They were beaten, some were hanged and then others 

were asked to lay flat on benches end were given the water 
cure. 

Q How long did you stay at the school? 

A From about 3 o'clock when I was brought to the 

schoolhouse until about 8 o'clock at night. 

Q Did you have any food during that time? 

A vr e went there without having taken any food and 

until 8 o'clock we were not given any food. 

Q What else happened at the school? 

A After I had admitted that I was the Major of the 

guerrillas in Obando I was removed from being hanged and 
they told me I was going to be shot. When I knew that 
they were going to shoot me, I, on my bended knees pleaded 
with them to spare my life because I had many children. 

Q What did they do? 

A They decided not to shoot me. 

Q Did you see the men lined up and made to pass before 

someone? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you tell about that? 
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A I think he is the spy who points to people who are 

suspected of being guerrillas. 

Q were there some men pointed out? 

A Many; he pointed to many. 

Q Do you know whether those men were guerrillas? 

A Wo, siri I do not know. 

Q What happened to those men? 

A I think they were killed because I did not see any 

one of them anymore after that. 

Q What did you see done to them while you were still 

there? 

A They were mistreated and they were beaten. 

Q Were they taken away from Paco? 

A They were loaded into a truck about midnight. 

Q V/here were you taken? 

A I was taken to the Airport Studio . 

Q Is that in Manila? 

A Yes, in Manila, Azcarraga Street. 

Q Was that the MP headquarters? 

A Yes, that is what I know of. 

Q How long were you kept there? 

A Nine days. 

Q After you returned did you make an official investi¬ 

gation in the town? 

A Yes. 

Q And as a result of that investigation, how many men 

did you find had been killed? 

A According to my official investigations, about 200 

men were killed. 
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Q Nov/, in February of 194-5, did the Japanese come 
again? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did they visit several barrios in the tovn during 
the month of February? 

A Yes, February 25th they went to the barrio near the 
river in the Town of Paco, but they did not go to the town 
itself. . 

Q Do you know what happened on that day? 

A Those Japanese who escaped from Intramuros found 
themselves or ran to that part of Obando, and that is where 
they caught my family. 

Q What happened to your family? 

A They were killed by the Japanese. 

Q What members of your family were killed? 

A My wife Pacita Payawal; my niece, Encarnita Payawal; 
my daughter, nine-yeai»-®Ld, Luz P. Jacinto; my daughter, 
three-years-old, Rosario P. Jacinto, and my maid servant. 

The only one who escaped in the family of mine is Tiburcia 
Reyes, who is now here with me, and who has a big cut across 
his back. 

Q Do you know anything about what happened at the 
other barrios? 

A Yes, in the Town of Panghulo. 

Q What happened there? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We will object to the question unless 
the basis of the witness' information is laid. It is 
purely rumor and hearsay and we object to it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may develop the 
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approach more fully. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When was this incident in 
Panghulo that you speak about? 

A On February 7th, 194-5. 

Q How do you know about what happened there? 

A From the reports of people who were able to escape 

from there. 

Q Was that an official report made to you as the Mayor 
of the town? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you tell what happened? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object; this is taken from 
reports of other people and making them official reports 
just because he was Mayor and that does not make them 
official. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you tell what happened? 

A On February 7th, in one part of the Barrio of 
Panghulo there is a small house that contained many people 
and the Japanese went to this house and the moment they 
arrived there they hog-tied the people and they killed them. 

According to reports, the women were separated from 
the men and the women v/ere raped and later on killed, 

Q Do you know anyone who escaped in that barrio? 

A Yes. 

Q Who? 

A Juan Etuijera and he was with mo. 

Q Do you know what happened in any of the other barrios? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that further questioning of this witness along that line 
would be redundant and prefers discontinuing it. 

CAPT/IN C/iLYER: All right, sir, we are finished with 
the witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Between what dates were you Mayor? 

A 1938 until the present time. 

Q Were you Mayor all during the Japanese occupation? 

A Yes. 

Q V'hen Japanese came on the 10th of December didn't 

you tell them that you were the Mayor? 

A I told them, yes. 

Q And did you tell them you had been the Mayor all 

during their occupation? 

A Yes. 

Q And did they say anything about that? 

A They were accusing me to be a guerrilla, head of 

the guerrillas in Obando. 

Q Now, when these military personnel came, I think 

you said they were navy and army and MP's, the people who 
accompanied them and pointed out the others, were they 
Filipinos? 

A I think they were Filipinos. 

Q Do you know who any of them were? 

A They were covered, their faces were covered. I 

cannot tell. 

Q I see. About how many of these men were navy men? 

A I did not count them. 
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Q How many men were there altogether? 

A There were many; they go back and forth from one 

town to another. I cannot count them. 

Q Were approximately half of them navy men? 

A I cannot tell if they are, if one-half of them be¬ 

long to the navy or not. 

Q Can you give us some idea of how many of them were 

MP's? 

A I cannot tell because they do not stay in one place; 

they go back and forth. 

Q All right. 

CAPTAIN PEEL: Will you ask the witness if he knows 
that I am referring to the men who came on 10 December, 1944? 

INTERPRETER ROD/S: Yes. 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, this official information 

that you got from other persons relative to occurrences 
in other barrios, was it part of your official information 
that the soldiers or sailors,whoever they were that came 
there, v/ere escapees from Intramuros? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Juan Etuijera. 

JUAN ETUIJERA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Rodas, was examined 
and testified through Interpreter Rodas as follows, with 
Interpreter Gojunco acting as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Juan Etuijera. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Obando, Katangalan. 

Q How old are you? 

A 60 years. 

Q On the 7th of February, 194-5, did you see some Japanese 
at Panghulo? 

A Yes, in the place where we were. 

Q How many did you see? 

A Eight. 

Q Do you know what branch of service they were from? 

A According to what I know, they are army men. 

Q How do you know that? 

A Because of the uniform that they wore, khaki shirt and 
khaki pants. 

Q Did you 3ee any marks on the uniform? 

A I know there is an officer, because he brings with 
him a sword. 

Q Did you see any stars on the uniform? 
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A Yes, on the caps. 

Q V/hat happened on that day? 

A On February 7, at about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
an officer cane, and then later v/as followed by three 
soldiers. 

Q V/hat did they do to you? 

A After the three soldiers cane, four more followed, 
bringing with then ropes. 

Q V/hat did they do to you? 

A Before February 7 we evacuated to that house, and on 
February 7 these Japanese cane and they were looking around 
in the place, about the places 
Q What did they do to you? 

A They asked us why wo were there, and we answered that 

we were hiding in that hut, or cottage. 

Q Did they round up the people of the barrio? 

A We v/cre not taken; we were driven away fron the hones 
where we live. 

Q On the 7th of Dccenber, did the Japanese collect the 
people? 

A On what I renenber, at Obando, the people were zoned 
on Dccenber 10. 

Q We are now talking about February, 1945. 

A I know; you said "Decenber." 

Q If I did that, that is ny nistake. V/hat happened 
to you on the 7th of February, 1945? 

A On February 7, when these Japanese cane to our house 
with ropes, they went up and naybe by the order of their 
connanding officer, they search our bundles and the places 
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where we kept our things. 

Q Did they take the men, women and children from the 
town? 

A Mo, wo were there in that hut, 40 of us altogether. 

Q Was that men, women and children? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, v/hat did the Japanese do to the people in that hut? 

A They tied all of us, all men and the old women were 

tied together. The children and the young girls were not 
tied, and they were separated from our group. 

Q Nov/, v/hat happened to the men? 

A After men and the old women were tied, one by one 

were taken downstairs and v/e re killed, and bayoneted. I saw 
one who was bayoneted and was thrown into the ditch. 

Q Did you see more than one killed? 

A I did not see, because as soon as they were taken down 
the doors were closed, but afterwards I found all my com¬ 
panions in that ditch, because I was the last one that 
was killed — that was supposed to bG killed. 

Q Now, what did they do to you? 

A I was taken downstairs, my hands were tied at my 
back, and I was asked — I was pushed to the fish pond. 

Q V/hat happened there? 

A He held the gun, and v/ith full strength he hit me 
right here on my neck. 

Q What part of the gun did he hit you with? 

A Tho handle, the point. 

Q Will you show the Commission the mark of that blow? 

A Yes, sir. 
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(The witness exhibited the back of his neck to the 
commission.) 

Q Now, v/hat happened to you after that? 

A They threv; no into the fish pond, face down. 

Q Were you struck again? 

A I cannot tell v/hether they hurt me again. All that I 
felt was they stopped on me to see whether I was dead or 
alive. 

Q Weren't you struck on the shoulder also? 

A Yes, I was struck once more on my shoulder with the 
butt of the gun. And I will show the Commission. 

Q Will you show it? 

(The Y/itnoss exhibited his shoulder to the Commission.) 
Q While you v/ere lying in the fish pond did you see 
anyone else? 

A Yes. 

Q Who? 

A My niece, v/ho is single, v/ho happened to have fallen 
beside me on my right side. 

Q V/hat v/as her condition v/hen you saw her there? 

A She called to me. She did not have any — she v/as not 

tied, and then I told her to untie me and that we are going 

to leave. 

Q Had she been v/ounded? 

A Yes, she has a wound in her abdomen. 

Q Describe it. 

A Yes, she v/as bayoneted in the abdomen and her intes¬ 
tines came out. 

Q Did you and your niece get out of the fish pond and 
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go to a hut? 

A Not in our hut, but into another place. Wo got away 
far from that place. 

Q And did you have a conversation with your niece at 
that tine? 

A Yes. She was able to talk to ne, and she was asking 
for water because she was already dying at that tine. 

Q Did she say what had happened? 

A It is a sad story to toll, but she said that she was 

raped and then was bayoneted in the abdomen, and then thrown 
into the fish pond. 

Q Did she say anything about other people who were with 
her? 

A She told ne that all — she and all her conpanions 
there were raped. 

Q How nany were there? 

A I know of nine, and two of then were narried. 

Q Do you know how nany people were killed in the group 

that you were in? 

A There were 29 killed. 

Q Did that include women and children? 

A Yes. One of then is a baby 19 days old. 

THE WITNESS: 15 days. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, sir. That is all. 

(Witness excused. ) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Primitive) Reyes. 

PRIMITIVO REYES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Roda, with Interpreter Gojunco acting 
as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your name? 

A Prinitivo Reyes, sir. 

Q Hoy/ old are you? 

A 14 years old. 

Q Do you remember seeing some Japanese last February? 
A Yes, I remember. 

Q Were you coming down a river in a boat? 

A Yes. 

Q How many people were with you? 

A Around 50. 

Q Do you know who some of those people were? 

A Yes; I know some of then. 

Q Who were they? 

A Laurie; Carnita. 

Q Were they girls? 

A Yes. 

Q How old were they? 

A I do not knov/ hov; old they are. 

Q V/ere they big girls or little girls? 

A Some of them were small. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Encourage the witness to speak 
louder. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: All right, sir. 

(Translated by Interpreter Rodas to the witness.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were there any other people you 
know? 

A No more. 

Q What did the Japanese do to you and the other people 
in the boat? 

A Y/e were passing by and they fired shots at us. 

Q Y/hat happened to the people? 

A Those who were fired at died. 

Q And then what happened after that? 

A After they fired at us one of the Japanese — one of 

the Japanese cane near us. 

Q And v/hat did he do? 

A Those who were still living were bayoneted farther. 

Q What did they do to the boat? 

A They turned the banco over, upside down. 

Q And what happened to you? 

A When the Japanese saw ne he told ne to cone out of 
the water, and then I was slashed here (indicating back of 
neck) by a bayonet. 

Q Y/as it a bayonet or a sword? 

A Sword. 

Q Will you show the Commission the scar on your back? 

(Indicating scar on bock at base of neck.) 

Q How nany of the people who were in the boat are still 
alive? 

A Nobody else except nyself. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You nay examine. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 

(By Captain Reel) When in February did this occur? 
2?th of February. 

And v/here is this river? 

In Obando, near the canal. 

CAPTAIN REEL: In Obando? 

INTERPRETER RODAS: In Obando. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: If it please the Commission, the 
next incident which we will present under the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars is Item No. 72. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Commission please, on two 
different occasions we have been told that Item 72 had been 
completed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you sure of the number? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, 72 is the paragraph reciting 
generally the terrorizing, brutalizing, massacring and 
exterminating non-combatant civilians,men, women and 
children in the Philippine Islands. Under that several 
incidents have already been presented. This is just another 
one of them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This coming incident will not relate 
to another item in the Bill of Particulars, will it? 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is true, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: According to my recollection, 
we have had evidence on this particular item on Nos. 13, 

14, and 1?. Is that correct? 

MAJOR KERR: We have covered 13 and 15, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

GAVINA BANASIHAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name. 

A Gavina Banasihan. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have some indication as to 
when Item 72 will be completed so we may know for the purposes 
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of our preparation? It leaves us somewhat at a loss. 

MAJOR KERR: When our case is completed, then 72 
will be completed. Every case in the °hilippines also 
relates to 72; I cannot give any particular time when we 
will be through with 72. 

CAPTAIN REEL: ,r e presume that everything has 
to do with 72; nevertheless there are 122 other particulars. 
The-re must have been some purpose in filing them. They 
might just have well only filed one. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The point does not seem important. 
You may proceed, 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name again? 

A Gavina Banasihan. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A 27. 

Q What is your nationality? Are you a Filipina? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did you reside during February of this year? 

A Los Banos. 

Q In what barrio of Los Banos? 

A San Antonio. 

Q In which direction is that from Los Banos? 

A North. 

Q And that is in the neighborhood of the Agricultural 

College, is it not? 

A Yes. 

Q I will ask you if you recall the day of February 25th, 
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194-5, when Japanese soldiers came to your barrio? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you tell the Commission briefly exactly what 

happened there on that occasion? 

A Yes. That happened about February 25th, Sunday 

morning about 4:30 and we were awakened and we found that 
we are already surrounded by about 60 Japanese that were 
well-armed. 

Q V'ere these- members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes. 

Q Japanese soldiers? 

A Yes. 

Q Go ahead. 

A After that they told us to stand up quickly. V/e 

stand up and they tied all of us, each of the small children. 

After they had tied us they spanked us, all of us. 

Q You mean they slapped you? 

A Yes. 

Q And after that what happened? 

A After that they told us to walk and cross the river 

and after we are across the river the officer shouted and 

we found that other soldiers got pieces of wood and after 
that the officer shouted again. He told us to stay around 
and they separated the boys from us. After wo have stayed 
around the children are separated also and this officer 
shouted again and they begin to bayonet us. After they 
bayoneted us, one of the soldiers pulled my hair and turned 
mo around and looking to see whether I am alive. I just 
laid there and after a few minutes I Just opened my eyes 
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slowly and looked where these Japanese soldiers are, 
whether they are still there and I found that I am alone, 
the lone survivor. 

Q How many civilians were taken into custody that day 

in your barrio by the Japanese? 

A We are about 37. 

Q And were they men, women and children? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many times were you bayoneted? 

A Two times. 

Q Indicate to the Commission what part of your body. 

A Through and through here and here (indicating). 

Q Did you see the other members of your group bayoneted, 

also? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you tell the Commission how many members or 

how many persons survived that occasion? 

A About five wounded in my family and I am alone who 

survived; the lone survivor. 

Q You are the only survivor in your family? 

A Yes. 

Q But in the group of 37 there were five? 

A Five wounded. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

THE WITNESS: Tandaan moi Ynmashital 

(Witness excused) 
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FELI CIS ILIA ORILLO 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name to the Commission, 

please. Will you state your name, please? 

A Felicisima Orillo. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A 25 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q v'here did you reside during the first part of March, 

1945 ? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q In what barrio of Los Banos did you reside? 

A The Barrio of Malinta. 

Q Where is that from the Town of Los Banos? 

A Between the college and the town. 

Q About how far from the town? 

A One kilometer. 

Q Do you recall any members of the Japanese armed forces 

coming to your barrio on the 6th day of March, 1945? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did any Japanese come to your barrio that day? 

A March 6th? 
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Q Will you tell the Commission Just what happened when 

these Japanese came to your barrio? 

A March 6th, Tuesday, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon 

15 Japanese came and then 

Q Pardon me just a minute. Were they Japanese soldiers 

or sailors? 

A Soldiers. 

Q They told us to come down from our houses and then 

form a line. We were brought to the Barrio of Anos. When 
we reached there the men were separated from the women and 
then they were tied two by two and was bayoneted. 

So to tell you the rest, the first two who was 
bayoneted was my brothers. 

Q How many people were taken into custody that day? 

How many civilians were taken into custody by the Japanese 
in your barrio? 

A More or less we are 49. 

Q And were you bayoneted? 

A I was bayoneted once. 

Q Will you indicate to the Commission where on your 

body you were bayoneted? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Will you indicate by pointing to your body where you 

were bayoneted? 

A In the back. 

Q Did you see any of the other civilians bayoneted 

that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know how many persons survived that particular 
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incident? 

A Eight persons. 

Q Does that include yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And then there were 41 civilians killed there at the 

Barrio of Anos? 

A Yes. 

Q How many of your relatives were killed there? 

A Five. My mother, and my four brothers and that is 

all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What was the age of your brothers? 
Find out from the witness the age of her brothers. 

Q (By Captain Hill) State to the Commission the age 

of your brothers that were killed there. 

A One is 18 and then the other 20; the younger one is 

6 years old. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is one other brother that 
you haven't given the Commission his age. Will you do that, 
please? 

THE WITNESS: 12 years old; I forget. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 


(V/itness excused) 
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LORETA MONTECILLO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please, 
to the Commission? 

A My name, sir? Loreta Montecillo. 

Q And where do you reside? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How old are you? 

A Thirty. 

Q Where did you reside during the month of February of 
this year? 

A Barrio Tadlac, Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q How far is your barrio from the town of Los Banos? 

A One kilometer from Los Banos to that barrio. 

Q Which direction from Los Banos? 

A Direction? 

Q Yes. Is it north, east, south, or west? 

A North, sir. 

Q North? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall the date of 21 February 194-5, when a 
group of Japanese came to your barrio? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many Japanese came to your barrio on that oc¬ 
casion? 

A The 21st of February, six o'clock in the morning, 

eight Japanese went to our homes, and they pick up the 
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mens and bring them in another house. They say they will 
give them a meeting. After that, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, they go to our homes again, the Japanese, and 
tell to the wives of these mens to follow their husband so 
that they will be given by-pass. Then all the womens and 
kids follow. After that, one hour we stay in that place, 
and we are sent home. But we are so crowded; all womens 
and kids are all together in a house. V/e stay there from 
1:30 until J>: 30 , with closed window and guarded by three 
Japanese. After that, around six o'clock, we were trans¬ 
ferred in a big house; we are also crowded. One lady who 
is there three days show her kids to the Japanese and tell 
to pity her small baby, but the Japanese begin to bayonet 
us. 

Q Did they bayonet you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Hov; many times? 

A Three times, sir. 

Q Did you see any other civilians bayoneted there? 

A Yes, sir, I have seen plenty. 

Q Hov; many civilians were rounded up and taken to this 

house in your barrio by the Japanese that day, if you know? 
A Mens — maybe mens is around 80. Womens, in the 

place where we are bayonet, we are more than 40, children 

and womens. 

Q And do you know how many persons in your barrio of 
those two groups that you have told us about survived or 
are living now? 

A Yes, sir. In the mens I don't know, because I have 
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not seen until now. But in womens, we are threej two 
v/omens and one small kids. 

Q Were any of your relatives killed there by the Japan¬ 
ese that day? 

A Yes, sir. I got three kids and one husband. 

Q How old were your children that were killed? 

A One is eight years old, one is four, and my small 
baby four months — she got five strike. 

Q Have you seen or heard of any of the men that were 
taken away by the Japanese that day, since then? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

FERNANDO SILVA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 
Commission, please? 

A Fernando Silva. 

Q Speak louder, please. 

A Fernando Silva. 

Q And where do you live? 

A Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q What official position, if any, did you hold in the 
municipality of Los Banos, Laguna? 

A Chief of Police. 

Q And during April of this year did you hold that same 
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position? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have occasion on or about the 3rd day of 
April to go to the College Church? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Near Los Banos? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you saw there on 

the College grounds in the ruins of the church? 

A On the 3rd of February I went to the College of 
Agriculture, to the chapel there. When I reached the 
chapel I see more or less 300 bodies who were burned, and 
I see only the skeletons and bones of the people who was 
massacred in that place. 

Q Nov;, how did you estimate 300 bodies? 

A Because I see the skull, 

Q And tell the Commission where these skulls and charred 
bones were, 

A They were scattered inside the church there, inside 
the church. 

Q Inside the church itself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, did you reside down in Los Banos in February of 
this year? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall on the 28th of February a group of 

Japanese coming to your home? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell the Commission about that. 
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A It was on February 28th, at about 11:30 in the even¬ 

ing. Thirty Japanese come to my house, and then open the 
door by force — 

Q Were there any other people gathered in your house at 
that time? 

A Yes, sirj we are about 50 people in that house, sir. 

Q Were they all civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they men, women, or children? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead. 

A Then the Japanese forced the door, and then one of my 
companions by the name of Sebero Seguerra tried to stand, 
and then the Japanese just stab him, bayoneted him, and 
he was killed. Then he bayoneted me three times, but I was 
not killed, because I jumped to the window, and then after 
three minutes I went back to the house and tell the Japan¬ 
ese that I was a "ganap", because there v/as a Kempei Tai 
who understood how to speak English, at that time. Then 
after that he told me if the people were "ganaps," all the 
people living there were "ganaps," and I said they were 
all "ganaps," and then he told me that nobody will come 
down, and they leave us and take the body who was killed. 

After that they went to the house near my house, and 
then the Kempei Tai called the men inside, because he 
knows how to speak English, and he said, "I want all the 
men outside," and when the men come out -- there was a 
small child who come out first, and they run near my place, 
and then two Japanese followed that small child and then 
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bayoneted him, and I saw him bayoneted three times. 

After that they went back — at the back of my house, 
and there they again called the men inside the house, and 
when the women and men are coming out they started bayonet¬ 
ing the men without any question at all. 

Q How many civilians were killed there at your house 
that night? 

A In my house one civilian was killed. 

Q How many were killed there in your yard? 

A In our yard there are about 50 men. 

Q About 50 men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there any women or children killed there that 
night? 

A Yes, sir; that is including women and children. 

Q Go ahead, if there is anything else that you want to 
tell the Commission about. 

A The next morning the Japanese picked all the men in 
that nearby house, and then told us to bury all the men 
that was massacred. The first body we buried was the body 
of David Gardner, the son of an American oficionado. He 
has also a son who is still alive on that morning. A 
Japanese captain — I am not sure if he was a captain, but 
he was often called a captain -- Captain Konishi — who 
assigned us a Japanese to get the bayonet and then stab the 
boy who was still alive in the morning, that was the sur¬ 
vivor of the massacre during the night time. 

Q Were you bayoneted, yourself? 

A Yes, sir, but I v/as not killed. 






Q How many times were you bayoneted? 

A Three times, sir. 

Q Indicate to the Commission, by pointing on your body, 

the places where you were bayoneted. 

A The first time I was bayoneted right in that place 
(indicating), and I jumped in the corner of the house, and 
then another Japanese bayoneted me, and when I was standing 
at the window another Japanese bayoneted me right here (in¬ 
dicating), and I jumped to the window. 

Q Now, your house was located right in the town of Los 
Banos, was it not? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Show the Commission the wounds. 
CAPTAIN HILL: The Commission would like to see your 
wounds. 

THE WITNESS: I was not killed, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) I thought you said you were bayonet¬ 
ed three times. 

A I was bayoneted three times, but I was not hit. 

Q You mean you don't have any wounds from it? 

A Yes, sir; I was bayoneted, but I was not hit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: He may have meant that the Japan¬ 
ese attempted to bayonet him and he jumped away, and one 
member of the Commission understood it that way in direct 
testimony. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I understood he was wounded, and he 
told me last night that he was, three times. 

THE WITNESS: Bayoneted three times, but not hit. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) They didn't actually jab the bayonet 
into you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q But they attempted to? 

A They attempted to bayonet me three times. 

Q Did you see any of these other civilians bayoneted 
there, killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of them did you actually see bayoneted and 
killed? 

A About 15 of them. 

Q About 15? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you see, besides those 15 — did you see 
other bodies the next morning that had been bayoneted and 
that were dead? 

A Yes, sir; there were about 50, sir. 

Q Altogether? 

A All together. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) You told the Japanese that you were 
a member of the "ganap"? 

A Yes, sir; that was after I was bayoneted. 

Q Well, was that true? Had you been a member of the 

ganap? 

A No, sir. 

Q V/ere there many ganaps in that area? 

A None, sir. 
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Q None at all? What made you tell the Japanese that 
you were a member of the ganap? 

A Again, sir? 

Q What caused you to tell the Japanese that you were a 
member of the ganap? 

A Because during that day, sir, the day before that day, 
Aurelio Almazan told the people to get an armband for the 
ganap. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter give mo that name he 
mentioned? 

THE REPORTER: Aurelio Almazan. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Who was he? 

A He was former Mayor of Los Banos, Laguna. 

Q Now, did you know what the ganap was? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there guerrillas active in that town? 

A I beg pardon. 

Q Were there guerrillas active in or near Los Banos? 

A I don't understand. 

(The question was translated to the witness by 
Interpreter Gojunco.) 

THE WITNESS: There was no guerrilla in the town, sir. 
Q (By Captain Reel) Were there some nearby? 

A From the mountains, I hear there are guerrillas in 
the mountains. 

Q Do you know of any guerrilla attacks that occurred 
near Los Banos? 

A I just hear, sir, but I don't know anything. 

Q You did hear of some? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q You didn't see any dead Japanese soldiers? 

A I beg pardon? 

Q You didn't see any dead Japanese soldiers? 

A No, sir, I didn't see. 

Q Did you hear of any? 

A No, sir. 

Q When you went back there on the 3rd of April you 
found some bodies in the church, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was the church damaged? 

A It was burned, sir. 

Q Were there holes in it? 

A What is that? 

Q Were there holes in the wall? 

A Holes? 

Q Yes. 

A It was — the windows are all burned, sir, and it was 
open during that day. 

Q And were there big holes in the walls of that church? 
A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: V/ill you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A The window itself, sir, is open. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was the roof damaged? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Try it through the Interpreter. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read my question to the 
Interpreter? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
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as follows: 

"Q And were there big holes in the walls of 
that church?") 

(The question was translated to the witness by 
Interpreter Rodas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) There were no holes in 
the walls; only the holes were the windows itself, 

Q (By Captain Reel) And v/as the roof damaged? 

(The question v/as translated to the v/itness by 
Interpreter Rodas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And is it true that there had been 
considerable shelling of Los Banos before the 3rd of April? 

(The question was translated to the v/itness by 
Interpreter Rodas.) 

A (Through Interpreter Rodas) Yes, right in the town. 
CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

(V/itness excused.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many more witnesses does the 
Prosecution have? 

CAPTAIN HILL: I have one more in this incident, sir, 
and I have tv/o witnesses each in two other incidents, which 
will be very brief. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you through with this witness? 
CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess briefly, 
and continue. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Mr. Almasan. 

AURIIIIO AIMASAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN HILL: Speak loudly, Mr. Almasan, and in the 
direction of the Commission, please. 

THE. WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) State your name to the Commission. 

A Aurillio Almasan is my name. 

Q And you reside at Los Banos, Laguna, P.I.? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You are a Filipino by nationality. And how old are 

you? 

A I am 47 years old. 

Q During the month'of February of this year did you 

hold any official position in the municipality of Los 
Banos? 

A I was mayor of that municipality. 

Q Do you recall on 1? February 1945 having a conversa¬ 

tion at Los Banos with an officer of the Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you relate that conversation to the Commission, 

please? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. Proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Go ahead. Relate the conversation, 
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please. 

A I was at the residence of the garrison commander. 

Q (By Captain Hill) The Japanese garrison commander? 

A The Japanese garrison commander. And there was a 

Japanese gentleman there who was in civilian clothes. 

Q How old a man was he? 

A He was pretty near my age: about 40 or 47, something 

like that. And he told me that the — 

Q Did he identify himself to you in any way? 

A At that time he did not, but I am going to that. 

Q Go ahead. 

A He told me that the Filipinos were doublecrossers; 

that they did not have any stated belief; that they were 
doublefaced, because v/hen they are in the presence of 
Japanese they were pro-Japanese, they say, and when they are 
in the presence of Americans they say they are pro-Americans. 
"And so you deserve to be killed. All of you Filipinos 
will be killed anyway. You prepare a list", they told me — 
he told me, "of about fifty persons in the municipality of 
Los Banos that is good Filipino citizens, that is pro- 
Japanese elements, and all the rest, all those people who 
are not in the list, will be killed". 

Q Did you have any further conversation with him? 

A Then two days later I was called to a house — a 

Japanese house, too — a Japanese property — by the same 
gentleman, and told me that, in his words as far as I can 
remember — he say "I am a member of the general staff". 

Q Y/as this the same man who told you to prepare the 

list? 
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A The same man. 

Q Go ahead. 

A "I am a member of the general staff. I have important 

duty here. I am going to stay here until victory. You are 
not to reveal this to anyone", 

I say "Yes, sir". 

Q Did he tell you on whose general staff he was? 

A He did not, sir. 

Q Did you learn anything more about his identity? 

A I did not, sir. 

Q And how long did he stay there in Los Banos that you 

know of* 

A He was off and'on until about — I saw him on 

February 19th and about two weeks later. I did not see 
him any more. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the testimony of the conversation 
is now completed. V/e at this time move to have it stricken. 
Hearsay from an unidentified source. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you have any other further 

conversation with this general staff officer? 

A No more, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) This man was a civilian? 

A He wore civilian clothes, sir. 

Q So he was not an officer. Is that right? 

A Whether he was or he was not I do not know, but he 
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told me that he was a member of the general staff. 

Q And when the Prosecution asked you just now about 

conversations with an “officer" of the general staff you 
don*t mean to tell us that, so far as your personal know¬ 
ledge is concerned, that this man was an officer, do you? 

A As far as I am concerned I do not know whether he 

was an officer. He told me he was an officer. 

Q He said he was an officer? 

A He was a member of the general staff. 

Q Now, which was it? Did he say that "I am a member 

of the general staff" or that "I am an officer". 

A He told me that he was a member of the general staff. 

Q Now, when were you mayor of the municipality of Los 

Banos? Between v/hat dates? 

A That was February 12th when I was placed in there 

by the people themselves, not by the puppet government. 

Q February 12th? 

A 19^5, sir. 

Q And where are you living now? 

A In Los Banos, sir. 

Q Are you out on bail? 

A I am not the mayor any more. 

Q What is that? 

A I am not the mayor any longer, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read that answer, 
please? I did not get it. 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) My question was, Are you now out 

on bail? 
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A No, sir. 

Q After you were told this statement, that everybody 

except the fifty persons that you would list were going to 
be killed, what did you do? 

A Well, certainly I did not know first — At first 

I did not know what to do. And then the second day I told 
them — I went to the commander of the garrison and told 
him that I could not give the list because everybody was a 
cooperator in that place — 

Q Yes. 

A — in an effort to save the people of Los Banos. 

Q Yes. Did you do anything else? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What else did you do? 

A We told them that we were going to — I gathered 
all the leaders of the town and told them that we were ready 
to cooperate with them. 

Q Told whom? 

A The garrison commander, sir. 

Q Told the garrison commander that you and the leaders 

of the town were ready to cooperate? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What else did you do? 

A Well, you mean — you mean day after day, sir? 

Q Well, I will rephrase the question. Outside of 

talking to the garrison commander twice, once telling him 
that you couldn't prepare a list and once telling him that 
you had the leaders of the town all ready to cooperate, did 
you have any other conversation with the garrison commander? 
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A With the garrison commander no more, 

Q Did you tell any of the people of the town about this? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you tell them that they were all going to be 

killed? 

A I did not, sir, 

Q Did you warn anybody to get out of town? 

A I warn — I told the — I wrote a letter already 

— On that day, the 19th of February,,I wrote a letter 
to some guerrilla unit in Pila asking them to help me, be¬ 
cause I thought we would be killed, 

Q You wrote a letter to whom? 

A To a guerrilla unit under the command of General 

Avancena, 

Q And where was that unit? 

A In Fila, sir, 

Q Was it a very large unit? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q What did you do about it? 

A Well, I knew him to be a guerrilla all the time. 

That is why I asked help from him. 

Q Did you send anybody out of town*? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Whom did you send out of town? 

A One — 

CAPTAIN HILL: I object to that as not proper cross 
examination. I think he has been permitted to go at great 
length in the examination of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not sustained. You may proceed. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Will the reporter please read the last question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Shall I answer? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes. 

A (continuing) A man by the name of — He was called 

"Rencio" in my place. Florencio de Borja. 

Q (By Captain Reel) "Barnjo"? 

A "Borja". 

Q "Bordjo"? 

A "Borja". 

CAPTAIN REEL: Do you know what that is, Mr. 

Reporter? 

REPORTER CONKLIN: B-o-r-J-a. 

THE WITNESS: B-o-r-j-a. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Yes. Anybody e3se? 

A And Melencio Lapu s. 

Q Anybody else? 

A I don't know his real name, but Melencio. We call 

him "Malen". Melencio Lantiga. 

Q Anybody else? 

A Those are about all, those two. 

Q And you didn't give any list at all to the Japanese 

garrison? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q You didn't give any list at all to the Japanese 

garrison? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you tell them that you were cooperating? 
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A Yes, s ir. 

Q Do you speak Japanese? 

A I don't, sir. 

Q Did this man speak in English? 

A He spoke in English well, sir. 

Q With no interpreter there’ 

A No interpreter that time. 

Q Was anybody there besides this civilian who said he 

was a member of the general staff and yourself at the time 
of that conversation? 

A The garrison commander, sir, and some petty officers 

— Japanese petty officers. 

Q Anybody else ? 

A No more, sir. 

Q He didn't tell you with what general staff he was 

connected? 

A He did not, sir. 

Q Now, you were mayor of the entire municipality of 

Los Banos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What is the population of the entire municipality 

of Los Banos? 

A About normally, in normal times we were about from 

twelve to thirteen thousand, but at that time I think it 
dwindled to about ten thousand. 

Q So there were about ten thousand people in Los Banos 

at that time? 

A Yes, sir; about ten thousand. 

Q And you were told to prepare a list of fifty? 
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A Yes, sir* 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to say 
that the cross examination does not appear to be productive 
and to inquire of counsel the purpose of continuing. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, sir, the cross examination goes 
to the credibility of the witness. The purpose of the cross 
examination is to aid the Commission to enable it to decide 
the credibility of this witness. The witness has testified 
that he was told to make a list of fifty persons. That 
leaves 9,950 who were going to be wiped out. And he has 
testified that he told two, Florencio de Borja and Melencio 
Lantiga, to leave town. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands it 
and permits you to continue. It is pointed out that he 
has mentioned at least four times that he was ordered to 
make a list of fifty people. The Commission is willing 
to accept that without further questions along the same 
line, but you may continue. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do we understand that you don’t 

know the name of this civilian who talked to you? 

A I don't, sir. 

Q Had you ever seen him before? 

A Before that time? No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 
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( EULOGIO GUZMAN 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, this is a new incident, covered 
by item 111 of the Supplemental Bill of Particulars. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A Eulogio Guzman. 

Q Where do you reside, Mr. Guzman? 

A Bayombong, Nueva, Vizcaya. 

Q How old ore you? 

A I am 29 years of ago. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q During the month of December, 1944, where did you 
reside? 

A Bayombong, Vizcaya. 

Q During the month of December, '44, were you a prisoner 
of the Japanese army at Bayombong Garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall being sent on a detail during that 
month by the Japanese to dig some graves? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you relate to the Commission what occurred at 

that tine? 

A On that part of December, 1944, I was detailed to dig 
holes for those prisoners to be executed. 

Q How many besides yourself were detailed to dig these 
holes or graves? 
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A We were around six. 

Q And did you dig these holes or graves? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you dig them? 

A Just back of the municipal government of Bayonbong. 

Q And after you had completed this detail, then what, 

if anything, took place? 

A Yes, sir. Before the victims are to be executed one 
of those in charge of the Japanese soldiers said a few words 
to the Filipinos to be executed. He say they were Filipinos 
and they are no good, "You Batay"; you "Campi, Americano. 

No good." Then one of the soldiers thrust his bayonet 
through the victim and pushed him to his grave. 

Q Where did they take him to execute him? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Where did the Japanese take these victims to be 
executed? 

A From the garrison. 

Q Did they take then to these graves that your detail 

had dug? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did they take these prisoners to the graves where 
you had dug these holes? 

A No, sir. 

Q When they killed them where were they killed? 

A Just back of the government. 

Q Where you had dug these holes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And tell the Commission just how they proceeded to 
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kill each one of these victins? 

A Before the killing took place they were questioned. 
Then after the questions they are tortured. 

Q Did you see them tortured? 

A I have seen others so tortured. 

Q You did not see these tortured? 

A No, sir. 

Q Tell what they did to these men that they killed. 

A They undressed the fellow and then tied him around 
his body to a table and got a whip and whipped him. 

Q You arc testifying about the torture. I want you to 
tell how they killed these people there behind the municipal 
building. 

A Yes. They had to line up. Then they had to go one 
by one to face their graves, but before the killing took 
place the one in charge had to say a few v’ords to then, to 
the men executed. He said, "You Patay; no good Filipino; 
you Canpi, Americano." He said, "No good." 

Q After that did thoy kill him? 

A Yes. 

Q How did they kill him? 

A They thrust a bayonet. 

Q Did you see then killed? 

A I was only about three meters away. 

Q How many did you sec killed there that day? 

A During that execution I have witnessed 30 of then. 

Q Were they all killed the sane day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you know any of the people that were killed? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q How many of then did you know? 

A I know only one. 

Q What was his name? 

A Leoneio de Leon. 

Q Was he fron Bayonbong? 

A No, sir* 

Q Where was he fron? 

A I think he is fron Isabela. 

Q All of those that were killed had they been in the 
garrison as prisoners like yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, during the tine that you were in that garrison 
as a prisoner did you see anyone tortured? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Well, I want you to tell the Connission briefly just 
how you saw the Japanese torture prisoners there at the 
garrison. 

A You know, sir, at the sane tine I was detailed as 
a cook, and the boiling water for boiling purposes is used 
for the officers. In that building there is a room for 
torture. Of course I can peep. There is a snail hole where 
you can peep and see the victin being tortured. I have 
seen one being tortured, all dressed out, a rope tied 
around his body, and they poured a can of water; first of 
all they placed a wet blanket on his face, cover his mouth 
and nose, and they pour a can of water on his face until 
he say, "Yes," to answer the questions. 

If he says, "No," they pour again another can of water. 
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Q You mean they poured it in his mouth? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead. 

A Because the victim could not endure the torture he 
died. I have seen hin drug out of the torture room. 

Q Did you see then do anything else to then besides pour 
water down their nouths? 

A By using clubs, beating any part of the body whether 
it is face or any part. 

Q Did you s ce them kill any persons that way by tortur¬ 
ing them? 

A That fellow only; one person Y/hile I v/as there. 

Q Only one person v/hile you were there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you knov/ his name? 

A Yes, jir. 

Q What was his nane? 

A Vivencio de Leon, the brother of the other one. 

Q Among the 30 that you have testified you saw killed 

at one time, were they all men? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And v/as this garrison a Japanese army garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were the Japanese that killed these 30 in the 
Japanese army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were there any officers around that garrison? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many officers did you see or know around there? 
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A I know only one of then. 

Q What was his name? 

A Captain Nosino. 

Q Did ho have charge of those killings there? 

A He was the one responsible for the killings. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we inquire as to what specification 
this witness is testifying under? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Specification 111. 

CAPTAIN REEL: There seems to be some discrepancy. 

The testimony had to do with the date of December, 1944. 

The specifications v/hich have been prepared are for March 
of 1945. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Apparently there is an error in dates, 
sir. That is the incident referred to, however. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The opinion of the defense is that 
the entire matter is irrelevant as to the charge before 
the Commission. 

CAPTAIN HILL: If there is any argument about that, 
we would like permission of the Commission to present it 
under item number 72, the general paragraph. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will take this 
matter under advisement and render an opinion on it to¬ 
morrow morning. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have one question of the witness 
only, and I might as well ask him now, since he is here. 
CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) V/as this an M. P. garrison, a 
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a military police garrison? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

ANTONIO VASQUEZ 



(Witness excused.) 


called as n witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified through Inter¬ 
preter Cells as follows, with Interpreter Albano acting 
as "check" Interpreter: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 


Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name? 

What is your name? 

A Antonio Vasquez. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Bayombong, Vizcaya. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q How old are you? 

A 58 years old. 

Q During the month of December of 1944, were you a 

prisoner in the Japanese garrison at Bayombong? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you on the detail during December, I believe on 
the 11th or shortly thereafter, that dug some graves there 
behind the municipal building? 

A I was, sir. 

Q Did you see the 30 persons killed there by these 
graves? 

A Yes, sir, because we were the ones who dug up the 
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hole. 

Q Did you know r.ny of the 30 non that were killed there? 

A I don't know then. I could not recognize any of them, 

sir, because it was getting late and dark. 

Q Were any of the other members of your family held as 
prisoners in the Japanese garrison at the sane tine you were? 
A There was, sir. 

Q What member of your family? 

A Fortuneta Vasques, my daughter. 

Q How old was your daughter? 

A 17. 

Q Did you see the Japanese abuse or mistreat your 
daughter while she was held as a prisoner there in the 
garrison? 

A I saw, sir, they took her by forco inside the garri¬ 
son and then they bring her out. 

Q Do you know what they did to your daughter there? 

INTERPRETER CELIS: According to the witness he says 
that he cannot say because women are by nature weak, and 
then she is taken by night and I don't know what they do 
to her. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How many tines did he see the 
Japanese take his daughter at night out of the garrison? 

A Three times, sir. 

Q And did they always take her by force? 

A Yes, sir, they always take her by force. 

Q Did your daughter ever toll you what the Japanese 
did to her when they took her out? 

A She used to toll me when she comes home. 
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Q Whr.t did she tell you? 

A She told ne that they try to abuse her chastity. 

Q Did they abuse her chastity? 

A She was really abused, because she told me so, and 

besides she cannot refuse the Japanese because she was 
afraid of them. 

Q Now, when the Japanese abandoned this garrison at 
Bayonbong, did they take any of the civilians with then? 
Withdraw the question. 

When the Japanese left Bayonbong, did they force any 
civilians to go with then? 

A They transferred the women prisoners to Caoayan 
Isabela. 

Q Did they take your daughter with then? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did they take any other women besides your 
daughter? 

A There were five others. 

Q And do you know what happened to those five women? 

A I don't know, sir, because I was also confined to the 
?.-.rrison, 

CAPTAIN HILL: You nay cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. That is all. 

(V/itness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN HILL: I have one witness, sir, that I wish 
to present, another natter in Item No e 72. 

DANIEL SANTIAGO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A My name is Daniel Santiago. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A I reside in the barrio of Duau, municipality of 

Bayombong. 

Q How old are you? 

A I am 32 years old now. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were you living in that same barrio in December of 
1944? 

A No, sir. 

Q Where were you living then? 

A We live in the barrio of Baretbet; that is what we 

call Bagabag Ferry. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could we have that identified? 

CAPTAIN HILL: B-a-g-a-b-a-g; Bagabag. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Where is that? 

CAPTAIN HILL: It is up near Bayombong, in that 
neighborhood. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you recall on 17 December 1944 
being taken by the Japanese to Bagabag Ferry? 

A Yes, sir, I remember that date. That was Sunday. 

Q You go ahead, now, and briefly tell the Commission 
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just what transpired at that time. 

A It was early in the morning of December 17th, it was 
Sunday, 194-4, when we were advised by the garrison in charge 
of Bagabag, or Bagabag Ferry, that there will be a meeting 
held at Bagabag Bridge, and at that time for a few minutes. 

The garrison in charge advise us that we shall wait for the 
garrison commander from Bayonbong, because he is going to 
deliver some speech to the people. But afterward when we 
arrived in the place where we were supposed to held the 
meeting, here comes the garrison commander with his companion, 
Jose Rumbawa, 

Q Who was he? 

A One of the collaborationists. 

Q Go ahead and tell what they did. 

A And upon arriving at our place, they just point anybody 
they want to massacre. 

Q Now, how many people had gathered there at the ferry, 
do you remember? 

A All mens at the age of 15 and above. 

Q All men in the barrio over the age of 15 were gathered 
there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q All right. Go ahead and tell what this officer from 
Bayombong and the collaborationist did. 

A They just selected the men they want to kill, sir. 

Q And how many did they select? 

A We were 25 in all, but only four of us were left. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission what they did, if 

anything, toward the killing of these civilians. 
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A After tying the 25 men, they brought us to the bank 
of the river, and that is the place where they made the 
killing. 

Q How did they kill these people? 

A They use their bayonet and gun. 

Q And how many people were killed there at that time? 

A There were 21 people killed. 

Q Were all of these 21 persons civilians? 

A Yes, sir, all of them were civilians. 

Q And were these Japanese in the Army or the Navy? 

A They are Army, sir. 

Q Were they Military Police, do you know? 

A No, sir. 

Q They were regular Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you have a list of those people that were killed in 
your barrio that day, by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir, I have a list. 

Q Do you have it with you? 

A It is with my companion. 

Q I wish you would read the list of names into the 
record, of those persons killed. Give the reporter the 
names of those you can think of, then you can read from the 
list the balance. Can you tell the reporter those you re¬ 
member? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, sir, if the Commission please, 
we wish the witness would tell those that he can remember. 

We object to his reading from a list, unless it refreshes 
his recollection. 









CAPTAIN HILL: I will have him identify that list. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Tell the Commission what the list 
is that you hold in your hand and propose to read from. 

A This list is the names of those people who were killed. 
No, 1 is Crispin Dumlao — 

Q Wait just a minute. Did you help prepare that list? 

A I prepared this list, sir, but — 

Q You prepared the list? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you may read from it, with the permission of the 
Commission, to refresh your recollection, the names of 
those that were killed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will want more information about 
it. 

THE WITNESS: All of these 21, sir, were killed. 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/hen did you prepare that list? 

A Before we came here, sir. 

Q Just before you came down here to testify, you mean? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you prepared the list yourself? 

A Yes, sir, I prepared myself. 

Q From your memory of those persons that you knew were 
killed? 

A Yes, sir. I know them very well. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The list contains names of people 
who, from your own knowledge, were killed at the time in 
question, is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this a list prepared from your 
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own knowledge of events, or a list prepared by later inves¬ 
tigation? 

THE WITNESS: I prepared this myself, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you prepare it from your own 
knowledge? 

A Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is he using that list only to re¬ 
fresh his memory? 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is right, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the list is used to refresh his 
recollection, we do not object to it, but it will have to 
be taken away from him, and he can't read from it. I would 
suggest, sir, if just before this witness came down here his 
memory was sound enough to make out the list, certainly it 
is sound enough now to state the names without having access 
to the list. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would, itself, feel 
happier about it, in viev; of the circumstances, if you 
would ask him to name some people from memory, and let us 
see whether he can do so. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Without using the list, will you 
give the reporter the names of all those that you can remem¬ 
ber who were killed there that day by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Go ahead. 

A No. 1 is Cerilo Rico; second is Crispin Dumlao; 

Juen Soriano; Esteban Soriano; Catarina Soriano; Amelio 
Nollada; Pablo Domingo; Toribeo Manuel — (pause) -- 

CAPTAIN HILL: I thought, sir, that this list would 
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possibly save time, with him stopping to think of these names. 
I think if we give him time he can think of it. He told them 
to me last night after considerable thought. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Can you think of any others? 

A I could not quite remember the names, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: For the purpose of refreshing his re¬ 
collection, may he use the list now? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask the witness how many more in¬ 
dividuals are involved whose names he cannot now recall, and 
see what he says. 

Q (By Captain Hill) In addition to those persons that 
you have named, how many others were killed there that day, 
do you know? 

A I remember only the 21 men, sir. 

Q And did you at that time know all of these 21 men 
personally? Were they people that lived there in the barrio 
where you lived? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And people that you saw and knew there every day in 

the barrio? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: We would request again that he be per¬ 
mitted to use his list to refresh his recollection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that is suf¬ 
ficient. Defense may cross examine, unless you have more 
testimony other than names that you wish to bring out. 

CAPTAIN HILL: No, I don't have. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you give us the name of the 
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collaborator who came with the garrison commander? 

A Beg pardon? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Jose Rumbawa. 

Q (By Captain Reel) R-u-m-b-a-w-a? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Oh, the way it sounds. And did this collaborator, 

Jose Rumbawa, point out all of the persons who were to be 
taken? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the only ones who were taken were the ones that he 
pointed out? 

A Beg pardon, sir? 

Q The only persons who were taken were ones that were 
pointed out by this collaborator; nobody else? 

THE WITNESS: I don't get him. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I will ask you again. The colla¬ 
borator pointed out certain persons. All I wanted to know 
is if any persons were taken who were not pointed out by 
the collaborator. Did they take any persons whom the 
collaborator said to let go? 

A I can't get you, sir. 

Q I will try again. The collaborator, Jose Rumbawa, — 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (Continuing) — pointed to certain people, is that 

right? He pointed out people in the crowd to the Japanese? 

A The garrison in charge — the garrison commander in 
Bayombong, with his technician, or what we call the inter¬ 
preter, together with Rumbawa — three of them. 
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Q Yes. What did Rumbawa do? 

A He pointed some. 

Q Yes. And those that he pointed to were taken by the 
Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, were any people taken by the Japanese that he 

did not point to? 

A Some; some people, sir, were taken also that was not 
pointed by Rumbawa. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all I wanted to know. No other 
questions. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have further 
witnesses ready for this afternoon? 

CAPTAIN HILL: I have a case that I will present by 
statements, sir, if the Commission is ready to adjourn. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: But there are no witnesses? 

CAPTAIN HILL: No others. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that event we will recess until 
approximately eight o'clock this evening to see the motion 
pictures, and ask that you be ready to go ahead at eight 
o'clock. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And our announcement has already 
been made as to this evening's session being open to the 
public and, of course, to the press, 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 2000 o'clock, 15 
November 194-5.) 
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EVENING SESSION 

(The trial was rosumed, pursuant to recess, at 200? 

hours.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, all members 
of the Commission are present; the Accused and the Defense 
Counsel are also present. 

Mark this for identification, please. 

(Certification by Office of the 
President, Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, of "Orders from 
Tokyo" was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 326 for identifi¬ 
cation.) 

CAPTAIN CALYUt: The Prosecution offers in evidence 
Exhibit No. 326 reading as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 

"Manila, November 15, 194-5 

"I hereby certify in my official capacity as Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant, Office of the President, Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, that the film entitled, 'Orders from Tokyo' 
and identified by the markings, 'Reel 1 A Prod. No. 2852, 
Title-Orders from Tokyo-Version Domestic' was produced 
under official license of the Commonwealth of the Philip¬ 
pines and for it; that the film is itself further identi¬ 
fied by the introductory wording: The Philippine Common¬ 
wealth in Cooperation with the Office of Strategic Ser¬ 
vices presents, Orders from Tokyo. A Prologue by Brig. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Commissioner of the Philip¬ 
pines to the United States; 'that the film was photographed 
and narrated by James C. Griffin, Captain U. S. Marine 
Corps; that this film so identified is a copy from the 
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16 mm original; ana is an official document of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, consisting of 2 reels 
of 35 mm technicolor sound film with English dialogue. 

(signed) "Amador Buenaseda 
AMADOR BUENASEDA 
Administrative Assistant 

"This is to certify that Mr. Amador Buenaseda is 

the Administrative Assistant in the Office of the President, 

Commonwealth of the Philippines, and that his signature 

appearing on the foregoing certificate is genuine. 

(signed) "Jose S. Reyes 
JOSE S. REYES 

Secretary to the President 
"Manila, November 15, 194-5 " 

(Here followed exhibition of film entitled "Orders 
from Tokyo" hereinabove described more particularly). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Recess until 8:30 in the morning, 
(Whereupon, at 2030 hours, 15 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 16 November 194-5.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense counsel are present. 
The Prosecution will proceed. 

At this time, sir, I should like to point out that, 
according to information given to me by the reporter, the 
exhibit, Prosecution Exhibit No. 326 for identification, 
which was offered at last night's session, was not ex¬ 
pressly admitted into evidence by the Commission. That is 
the certificate of the Administrative Assistant to the 
President of the Philippines concerning the film that was 
shown last night. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prosecution's Exhibit No. 326, 
which is a statement from the office of the President of 
the Philippines, dated November 15, 194-5, is accepted as 
part of the record in this case. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 326 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, the 
Defense realizes very keenly that no objection it can now 
make to the motion pictures shown last night will alter 
the fact that the Commission has already seen and heard 
them. That is a fact which cannot be undone. But we must 
protest very strongly that the showing of this film, with 
its highly inflammatory commentary, was highly prejudicial 
to the Accused, and is not at all conducive to the calm, 
dispassionate sifting of the facts which has always been 
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the cornerstone of American justice. 

This film is of the type generally described as a 
"propaganda" film. At one time the commentator refers to 
the film as "evidence which will convict," and the Accused 
is specifically mentioned by name. 

Despite all this, which we feel is gravely and un¬ 
reasonably prejudicial, neither General Romulo nor David 
Griffin is even sworn or under oath. 

We have objected throughout this hearing to the intro 
duction of affidavits where no opportunity is given to 
cross examining, but v/e feel that this situation, where 
the persons whose testimony is accepted before this Court 
are not even sworn or under oath, is indeed a new departure 

In one scene an American soldier is shown looking at 
a piece of paper, and the commentary is "American soldier 
finds the 'order from Tokyo' for the destruction of Manila]" 

The Prosecution has introduced in evidence no such 
"order." 

And we make this statements If the United States 
forces have such an order as the film says they have, it 
is the duty of the Prosecution to introduce the order into 
evidence, and if the United States forces do not have such 
an order it is most improper for the Prosecution to intro¬ 
duce into evidence a film whose sound track says they do. 

The very title and theme of this film prove its 
irrelevancy. If there were in fact an "Order from Tokyo," 
its materiality would lie not in the trial of this Accused 
but of the Emperor of Japan. 

The Defense moves at this time that in order that the 
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various reviewing authorities and the courts may have the 
full picture, the full text of the commentary which accom¬ 
panied the film be read into the record. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, in the first 
place there is no requirement in the regulations governing 
the proceedings of this Commission that any testimony be 
sworn. Secondly, the Commission is expressly authorized to 
accept into evidence such documentary evidence or other 
evidence as it may deem to have probative value in the 
mind of a reasonable man, or which, in the Commission's 
opinion, would serve the Commission in determining the 
issuos of this case. Therefore, on technical grounds the 
documentary evidence which was produced last night and 
offered to the Commission is admissible. 

Now, sir, the Prosecution knows of no possible evi¬ 
dence short of the Commission itself having been present 
when those films were taken, present when the victims of 
the Japanese themselves were being removed from or being 
liberated from the scenes of the atrocities, no evidence 
short of the Commission's presence at that time and at those 
places, that could have as strong probative value as that 
film. 

There is no question that the film shows scenes of 
the crimes which are covered by the charge in this case. 

And I ask the Defense how the Prosecution could possibly 
present evidence of stronger probative value than the 
scenic representation of the situs of the crime and of the 
victims themselves coming out from the ruins of the churches, 
homes, and the buildings where the crimes were committed. 
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So far as "Orders from Tokyo" are concerned, the 
Prosecution, of course, is not out of order in introducing 
evidence on one subject merely because it was not previous¬ 
ly introduced into evidence on the same subject. If that 
were the rule, of course you never could start a trial. 
However, we do not contend that our case rests upon "Orders 
from Tokyo," or orders from any other source. 

The charge is clear in and of itself, namely, that 
the Accused permitted these widespread, continuing atroci¬ 
ties to be committed. 

With reference to the Emperor, the mere fact that an 
order from the Emperor, if it were the fact, or if we should 
establish it as a fact, did come down to the commanding 
officer here, and that he acted pursuant to that order, 
would not in any way absolve the person v/ho acted under 
that order from the responsibility for the crimes which he 
thereby committed. That is well settled, I believe: that 
orders of the superior officer to commit an illegal act, 
either under the laws of the area where the act is committed 
or under international laws of the laws of war, is no 
defense. 

We submit, sir, in all earnestness that that film 
is a documentary record pertaining to many of the atroci¬ 
ties which are in the Bill of Particulars, and that it 
should be accepted by the Commission as having probative 
value• 

This Commission, I say again, is not a jury, and we 
feel sure it is fully competent to weigh that evidence, 
to give it such probative value as a reasonable man would 
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give it, to exclude therefrom those portions which it be¬ 
lieves are not of probative value, and to take into con¬ 
sideration those portions which it believes to be helpful 
in determining the issues in this case. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, just one 
more word. 

Our objection was not to the film. Our objection was 
to the commentary, the sound track which accompanied it. 

Y/e feel that the same documentary effect could have been 
had if the sound track had been omitted, especially since 
the statements made were not made under oath. And it is 
for that reason that we ask that the sound track which ac¬ 
companied it be made a part of the record. 

As to the second point, the Defense urges again that 
if it is true, as stated in that picture, that the United 
States Army seized an "Order from Tokyo" for the destruction 
of Manila, it is the duty of the Prosecution, who is charged 
with the duty of bringing all facts before this Court, to 
produce that order in open court. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Commission notes the comments of counsel. The Commission 
directs that the entire film, including the sound track, 
be placed in the record of this trial for such probative 
value, if any, as the Commission may decide to award to it. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the first 
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item to be presented today has to do with the murder of 
people in Imus and Dasnarinas , towns in the Province of 
Cavite, as covered in Bill of Particulars by Items 66, 84, 
and 85. 

ZOSIMO C. ELLA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) State your name, please. 

A Zosimo C. Ella. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Residing in Imus, Cavite. 

Q How old are you? 

A Thirty-eight. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Before the war? 

Q Nov/. 

A I was a teacher. 

Q What is your occupation now? 

A Now, a business man, sir. 

Q On the 16th of December, 1944, v/ere you residing in 
Imus? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see some Japanese in Imus on that day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many? 

A Many; I could not count the number. 

Q Do you know what branch of the service they belonged 
to? 
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A From the speech they made inside the church they were 
M. P.'s from Manila. 

Q Now, will you explain to the Commission what you saw 
in Imus on that day? 

A Early on December 16, 1944, we saw Japanese soldiers 
in Imus at about seven o'clock. At about seven o'clock in 
the morning I reported to my office. At that time I was the 
manager in charge of the distribution of prime commodities 
given by the Japanese Government to be distributed to the 
people of the whole Province of Cavite. 

At half-past seven that day an officer, a Japanese, 
and two soldiers, came up to my office on the first floor 
with Doctor Lazaro llano blindfolded. The Japanese officer 
asked me if I was in charge of the building. I told him 
yes, and I told him that I was the manager. He asked me for 
permission if he could use the building for purposes that 
they have in mind. I said, "Yes, sir." I said, "You may 
use the whole building," but he said they wanted to use the 
second floor. 

Q Now, v/ithout going further into detail about the 
arrangements, what did you see done that day in Imus? 

A After awhile Doctor llano was transferred to another 
building in the Imus Institute about 30 meters across from 
my building. 

Shortly afterwards I saw passing in front of my build¬ 
ing Doctor Modesto Mascardo, with blood dripping from his 
head, and he is worn out, and together with him is Mrs. 
Sapinoso. They were brought also to the Imus Institute. 

Q During the day did you see a group of men from the 
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town gathered together? 

A Yes, sir, shortly after that we were all ushered inside 
the Roman Catholic Church until about nine o'clock in the 
evening. 

Q How many men were gathered there? 

A I think about between one and two thousand was there. 

Q What happened in the church? 

A In the church, as soon as we were all gathered, we 
were asked to fall into line, single file, and pass through 
a person behind a temporary partition with a hood, or with 
his head covered, but with holes that he can see through, 
the person passing by. 

We were required to stand in front of him one by one 
and there make a salute in Japanese, in a Japanese way, 
until we are commanded to proceed. 

Q What happened as you passed before that person? 

A As we passed before that person he makes a sign, and 
then the Japanese in charge tells us to go through to the 
other direction of the church, and inside the church that 
day there were persons that were picked up by this identi¬ 
fier. 

Q What happened to those persons? 

A They were brought out of the church as soon as they 
are identified and their names called. 

Q Where were they taken? 

A They were taken to the Imus Institute. 

Q Do you know what happened to them there? 

A I have no knowledge of it, but I know that they were 

taken there, because I had a chance to ask permission to 
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urinate outside, r.nd I saw one of then going into the other 
building. 

Q Do you know the nr.nes cf r.ny of the nen who were taken 
fron the church to the institute? 

A Yes, 

Q Who were they? 

A They were Reynaldo Buenaventura, Alfredo Reyes, 

Ur.uricio Reyes, Benigno Mmole, Jose Raniroz, end Doctor 
Jose Sr.pinoso. 

Q Do you know why they pointed out these people who 
were tr.ken into the institute? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Why? 

A According tc the speech in the evening they were 
picked up because they were guerrillas. 

Q Do you know whether any of those nen wore, in fact, 
guerrillas? 

A I don't think so. I have no knowledge of guerrillas 
or a gun station in our town. 

Q New, you speak of a speech being delivered. When was 
that? 

A That v/as about nine o'clock in the evening after we 
were confined inside the church fron about eight o'clock 
in the norning. 

Q Who nade that speech? 

A A certain superior officer who spoke in Japanese, 
translated by another officer to English,and then I trans¬ 
lated fron English to Tagalog. 

Q Will you toll the Connission the substance of that 
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speech? 

CAPTAIN REEL; We will object to that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) You may go ahead. 

A In brief, the speech, as I translated it, and as it 
was said in English by the Japanese officers, run thus: 

"You very well know that in this town there is a Japanese 
garrison. You also know in Cavite City there is a Japanese 
M. P. garrison. But we all come a long way from the Manila 
M. P. office because we received reports that there were 
guerrillas in this town. We have picked up the men we 
wanted and I assure you that they will be punished severely 
and this is a warning to all of you here that if you do not 
stop this guerrilla business we will come back to you and 
give you more severe punishment. 

"Nov/, you v/ill be released, and you will have to go 
straight to your homes." 

Then after that it was finished; we were all released. 

Q Now, do you know of any guerrilla organization acti¬ 
vities in Imus? 

A No, I don't know anything about guerrilla organizations 
in my town. 

Q And you have been there a long time? 

A I have been there since the beginning of this war. 

Q On the 18th of December, 194-4, did you see the bodies 

of any of those persons who were taken from the church at 
Imus? 

A Yes, sir; and I saw them in the cemetery. 
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Q At Imus? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you describe the condition of the bodies v/hen 
you saw them? 

A Some of the bodies had contusions. One of them had 
a very swollen face. I saw bayonet wounds in their bodies 
as they were being undressed, because the dress was changed 
by the families. I saw also marks of heavy blows, possibly 
a piece of wood or bamboo. I saw also contusions in the 
head of one of two of them. 

Q Whose bodies did you see on that day? 

A Alfredo Reyes, Mauricio Reyes; only those two, I think. 

Q Did you see those bodies buried? 

A Yes, sir; right in Imus. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) This person with the hood and holes 
in the hood so that he could see through it, was he a 
Filipino? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A He has a somewhat white complexion. I could not 
positively say whether he is a Mestizo, a Filipino, or 
a Japanese, because the complexion is generally light. 

Q Did you hear him say anything? 

A Just the voice, but I could not distinguish the word, 
when I passed by through him. 

Q You don't know what language he was speaking in? 
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A No, sir, I could not distinguish. 

Q I think you said there was no guerrilla organization 
in Imus. Do you know of any guerrilla organizations in the 
hills of Cavite? 

A Y/ell, I camo to know then from the newspapers or from 
news after the Americans have liberated our town, Imus. 

Q You did not know anything about it until you read it 
in the newspapers? 

A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A And until they came together with the liberators on 
February 4, 1945, Sunday. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Before that you never heard of any 
guerrilla activities in Cavite? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. Thank you. 

(V/itness excused.) 
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LUIS GAERLAN 

called as avitness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 


duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Rodas, with Interpreter Lavengco acting as 
"check" Interpreter; 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Luis Gaerlan. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Imus, Cavite. 

Q How old are you? 

A 53 years of age. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Agriculturist. 

Q On the 16th of December, 1944, were you living in 

Imus? 

A Yes, sir. 

INTERPRETER RODAS; "Yes." 

(The following answers were given by the witness 
through Interpreter Rodas.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you see some Japanese in 

Imus on that day? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission what you saw 

happen in Imus on the 16th of December? 

A In the very early morning of the l6th of December, 

the people of Imus were zoned by the Japanese forces. 

Q What do you mean by "zoned"? 










A By "zoned" wc ricrn that oil the non of the torn 
were token and were placed inside the church of Iirus. 


Q Whc.t happened after that? 

A After they were oil gathered, orrestocl o.nd plo.ced 
in the church, ot obout C o'clock in the evening they wore 
oil released ond asked to go hone. 

Q All of then? 

A There were twelve who were detained, and those twelve 
wore the twelve people who were brought to Dosnarinas in 
the truck, and I was the thirteenth — I was one included — 
rather, I was one in addition to the twelve. 

Q Now, who were the twelve that were taken to Dosnarinas? 
A They were Doctor Sopinoso, Doctor Doninguez, Doctor 
Moscardo, Doctor llano, Major Aguila, Reynaldo Buenaventura, 
Alfredo Reyes, Mouricio Reyes, Jose Ranirez, Gregorio 
Rodriguez, Modesto Virata; that is all. 

Q There is one noro. Can you recall the twelfth? 

A I know all of then by heart a while ago, but this 
last one I cannot seen to renenber. 

Q I show you this paper and ask you if that will 
refresh your recollection, as to the twelfth nan? 

A The last one is Eenlgno Uancla. 

Q Now, what Japanese had y -u seen in Inus on that 
16th of Dccenbcr? 

A They were Military Police fron Fort Santiago. 

Q And was it that sane group of Japanese who took the 
nen to Dasnarinas? 

A They are the sane. 

Q When you arrived in D sr.rinas, what happened? 
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A The twelve were placed in Jail in the Provincial Jail 

of Dasmarinas, and because I was used as a guide, as a 
privilege I was Jailed in front of the Jail, in the house in 
front of the Jail. 

Q Were there other men brought to the same area at that 

time? 

A They were. They were from Dasmarinas and were brought 

inside the church. 

Q How many men from Dasmarinas did you see? 

A There were many. All the men were placed inside the 

church. 

Q Did you later see a man from Dasmarinas, and some of 

the men from Imus, taken away? 

A When I was set free, I did not see anyone of them any 

more. They set me free at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q Well, did you see what happened to the men from Imus 

and the men from Dasmarinas? 

A Yes. Men from Dasmarinas I saw coming out of the 

church, hog-tied, and then later brought to the schoolhouse 
where they were tortured, beaten. 

Q Did you see that yourself? 

A Yes, I saw them, because where I was I could see the 

Domestic Science Building of the school where the people were 
hanged. 

Q Nov/, will you explain what was done to those men? 

A Yes. They were tied. Their hands were tied at the 

back, and then they were hanged to the ceiling, and when they 
are already dangling they are pushed back and forth and a 
piece of wood or club is taken to beat them. And the others 
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were placed under a fountain where the water is allowed to 
flow into their mouths and nostrils. 

Q Nov;, did you subsequently see men from Imus and 

Dasmarinas taken away from the village? 

A The ones that I sow were the people of Dasmarinas, 

and the people from Imus — because the people from Imus 
were in jail at the time, and seven of them were taken out 
and were brought to church at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and they were tied. 

Q You mean seven of the men from Imus? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what happened to the other five from 

Imus? 

A According to what they say, these five people were 

brought to Fort Santiago. 

Q Who were those five? 

A They were the four doctors and Major Aguila. 

Q Will you name the doctors, please? 

A Doctor Dominguez, Doctor Sapinoso, Doctor llano, 

Doctor Mascardo, and Major Aguila. 

Q Have you ever seen any of those men since that time? 

A Those five have never been seen, and nobody has seen 

them; neither have they gone home. 

Q Do you know where the other seven from Imus and the 

men from Dasmarinas were taken? 

A They were taken to the cemetery of Dasmarinas, and 

there they were killed, all of them. 

Q On the 18th of December, 1944, did you see the bodies 

of some of those people? 

A Yes. "'ix of them were taken to Imus and there they 









were interred. 

Q Who were those six? 

A They were Reynaldo Buenaventura, Jose Ramirez, 

Alfredo Reyes, Mauricio Reyes, Modesto Virata, and Gregorio 
Rodriguez. 

Q What was the condition of the bodies when you saw 

them? 

A Their bodies were mutilated. Some of them bore marks 

of bayonet wounds, some had black eyes, and some had no 
teeth. 

Q At any time while you were with the men from Imus 

or Dasmarinas, were they given a trial? 

A No, they were not given a trial. They were all 

killed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you see an informer pointing 

these persons out? 

A When I saw that, they were already going out of the 

church; he was covered completely with his eyes only 
visible, 

Q Was he a Filipino? 

A I cannot tell, because there was a sack over his 

head. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: For purposes of the record, if the 
Commission please, I would like to ask one other question. 

(The following answers were given by 4 he witness 
in English.) 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you understand English? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you speak English? 

A A little. 

Q But you speak Tagalog better than English? 

A Better than English. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Mr. Camcrino. 

DOMINADOR CAMERINO 

called as a v;itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sv/orn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Lavengco, with Interpreter Rodas acting as 
"check" interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION: 

Q (By Captain Calyer ■ V/ill you state your name? 

A Doninador Cnnerino. 

Q ’There do you live? 

A Inus, Cavite. 

Q Hot; old are you 

A 45. 

n What is your occupation? 

A During that time I was a member of the provincial 

board. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Of what’ 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Member of the provincial 

board. 

Q (By Captain Calyer' Arc you now holding any offi¬ 

cial position in Inus? 

A I an also employed at the provincial board. 

Q Will you speak a little louder, please, Mr. Camcrino. 

On the l6th of December, 1944 were you in Inus? 

A Yes, sir. 

0 Did you see ten of Inus rounded up and taken to the 

church on that day? 

A Yes, sir. I was also inside the church. 

Q Did you al3 0 see r.cn taken fro 1- the church to the 
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institute? 

A Yes, sir; I saw. 

Q flow many* 

A I counted six there in the church. 

Q Were there other non taken fron other places to the 

institute? 

A Fron the houses. 

Q How many? 

Six also. 

Q Did you sec or hear anything after those non wore 

taken to the institute? 

A Y'hen tl.cy v/crc taken to the jnstituto fron the 

church we could hear only the shrieks, showing that they 
were being tortured. 

Q Who took then to the church and fron the church to 

the institute? 

A The Japanese. 

0 Do you know to what branch of service those Japanese 

belonged? 

A There were sone officers and there were so-'c soldiers. 

Q Do you knov/ to what branch of service they belonged? 

A The Army and M.P. together. 

Q Did yor see those non taken away fron Jnus later in 

*he day? 

A When we were taken it was about past 7:00 at night. 

Q I am talking about the men whom you s~id were tak^n 

to the institute. 

A They were taken in a truck and taken to Dasnarinas. 

Q On the 18th of December 1944 did you go to Dasnarinas? 
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A On the 18th of December in the morning we heard that 

the people there in Dasnarinas were killed. We v/ent there 
to investigate, 

Q. What did you find? 

A We saw 28 dead ^eople tied together in a hole. 

Q Who were those people? 

A Those from Inus were seven, while those from Dns- 

marinas were 21. 

Q Did you also find some other people fror> Dasnarinas 

nearby? 

A Yes, sir; also there, 

Q How many? 

A 28 in all: 7 from Imus and 21 from Dasnarinas. 

Q Did you find son© other people fron Dasnarinas v/ho 

were not in that same hole’ 

A I didn't see the others except those inside the 

hole. 

Q Who were the seven from Inus? 

A Jose Ramirez, Reynaldo Buenaventura, Gregorio 

Rodriguez, llodesto Virata, Beniguo Mane la. There was also 

Mauricio Reyes and also another Reyes — I couldn't identify 
his first name, 

Q Seven altogether? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were those people alive? 

A Dead, sir. 

Q What did you do with the bodies? 

A We took the six and left the seventh because we 

could not put him in any space, and the one left is 
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Bcnigno Maneln. 

Q Where did you take them? 

We took them to the conctcry in Inus. 

Q Wore they buried? 

n Yes, sir. 

Q Did the bodies shov/ signs of mistreatment when you 

saw then? 

A I saw then all because I was around and took charge 

for the burial, and the bodies bear parks of bayonet wounds 
some two, some three. There were bruises and broken teeth 
CAPTAIN CALYFR: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: Thank you. That is all, Hr. 
Camerino. 

(Witness excused) 
CAPTAIN CuLYER: Teodoro Nadres. 

TEODORO P. NADRES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified through 
Sergeant Riley as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Teodoro P. Nadres. 

Q Do ycu understand English, Doctor? 

A I understand but I prefer to declare in Spanish. 

Q Well, Doctor, will you allow the interpreter to 

translate the questions also in Spanish, and we will get 
along better. Where do you live? 
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A Inus, Cavite. 

Q How olcT arc you? 

A 44 years old, 

Q Y'hat is your official position? 

A The provincial doctor of C'vite. 

THE WITNESS: District Health Officer. 

INTERPRETER RILEY: District Hcr.lth Officer. 

Q (By Captain Cr.lyer) In Dcconber 1944 were you occu¬ 
py ing that sane position? 

A (Without r.id of interpreter) Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you ask hir.i the question in 
Spr.nish. 

Will you reed it, pleesc? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Riley) Yes, sir, 

Q On the 16th of December 1944 did you have occasion 
to go tc the emergency hospital in Inus? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y'hat \7cs the occasion of ycur going thore? 

A I had received a nessage from Dr. Gonez of the 

Emergency Hospital of Inus, Cavite. 

Q And did you go to the hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When you got there what did you find? 

A I found sonc Japanese officer and J panese 

soldiers. 

Q What v/ns going on v;hen you arrived? 

A Dr. Gonez told r.ie that the official had told hiri 

that he wanted to tako all of the food supplies of the 
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hospital, including some personal effects and towels of his 
own. 

Q Were there patients in the hospital at the time? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you have a conversation with a Japanese officer? 

A After having th^ conversation with Dr, Gomez I spoke 

to the Japanese official and asked him if it were not possible 
that he would not take the things mentioned. 

Q And what reply did you receive? 

A In very bad humor, he almost did not answer at all. 

Q Did they take the things? 

A He answered that "In times of war the Army comes first". 

Q Did you have occasion on the 16th of December 1944 to 

see people taken from the church at Imus to the Imus Insti¬ 
tute? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Explain what you saw. 

A The person who was chosen to pick out those people 

who were to go with him was Dr. Sapinoso. 

Q Will you explain that, please? 

A The Japanese called names. Among than was Mr. 

Ramirez, Mr. Buenaventura, Mr. Hanela, Dr. Sapinoso. After¬ 
wards these men were taken to the institute. 

Q When you mentioned Dr. Sapinoso before, did you mean 

that he was taken to the institute by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

He did not point out any other Filiuinos, did he? 

Dr. Sapinoso? 

That's the man. 


Q 

A 

Q 
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A No, sir# I don't remember that, 

0 Whnt. did you see at the Imus Institute? 

A The Japanese official told me that I did not need 

to be with the others, that I could be with my family as 
I was a doctor. 

Q v .’ill you please tell the Commission what you saw at 

the Imus Institute? 

A I am going to explain why I did not go to the Imus 

Institute, because- it was not allowed that I go there. 

Q Will you please tell me only what you saw at the 

Imus Institute? 

A Hint I saw at the Imus Institute v/as that they tor¬ 

tured a woman. 

Q Anyone else? 

A Also Dr. llano, 

n Do yon know v/ho the woman was? 

A I can't say exactly v/ho she was. 

Q What did you see done to those people? 

A They struck her; they slapped her face; th^y burned 

her with cigarette ends. 

Q Whore? 

A In Imus Institute. 

Q What parts of her body*? 

A In different parts of the body: in the arms and legs, 

q What did you see being done to Dr. llano? 

A I saw that they struck him in the face, and after 

that I left. I didn't want to sec any more. I was full 
of pity. 

Q Do you know whether any of those people whom you 
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saw taken to the institute v/erc given a tri^l? 
t. I could not say. 

Q On the 18th of December 1944 did you go to Dasrna- 

rinas? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN CALYTR: ',7hat was the least part? 

INTERPRETER RILEY: »'I went there''. 

Q (By Captain Calycr) Did you see some bodies exhumed 

there? 

A Yes, sir. They called me to exhume seven bodies, 

Q Were there more than seven? 

A No, sir, I saw no more than seven. 

Q You did not see bodies of people fro • Dasmarinas? 

A I have seen only those seven. 

Q Were they all people from Imus? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were they alive? 

A No, they v/cre dead. 

Q In what condition were the bodies’ 

A I saw Mauricio Reyes, who had his face swollen, his 

eyes out of their sockets, and his nose broken, and dif¬ 
ferent contusions of the body and a deep wound in his 
chest that appeared in his back, apparently caused by a 
bayonet. 

q Did you see other bodies? 

A Yes, sir. The body of Reynaldo Buenaventura, 

Alfredo Reyes, Modesto Virata, Grcgoria Rodriguez, 

Benigno Manela, and Jose Ramirez. 

Q Did those bodies also show signs of mistreatment? 
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A Yes, sir; all of them, 

Q Did you on the 16th see soric other men taken away 

from Imus? 

A Yes, sir, I saw Dr, Mascardo and Dr. llano. 

Q Were there other doctors taken that same day? 

f L I could not say exactly, I saw only those two. 

Q Have you ever seen them since? 

A I have never seen them again. 

Q Who took them away from Iraus’ 

A The Japanese. 

Q Do you know anything about Dr. Dominguez and Dr, 

Sapinoso? 

INTERPRETER RILEY: I didn't get the names, sir, 
CAPTAIN CALYER: Dr. Dominguez and Dr, Sapinoso. 

A Yes, sir. They were taken also. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) The same day? 

A I cannot say if they were taken the same day, I 

saw only Dr. Mascardo and Dr. llano. 

Q Havt you ever seen Dr. Sapinoso and Dr, Dominguez 

since that time? 

A From that day I have never seen them again. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was this person vhom you said 

picked out people to go with him a Filipino? 

A No, sir. They were Japanese, 

Q I am referring to the single person who told the 

Japanese whom to take. Was that person a Filipino’ 

A I did not know of one person who cho~c. 
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You didn’t soc the man with the hood over his head? 
I saw someone with a sack over his head, with two 
holes for eyes* 

Q And was that person a Filipino? 

A I cannot say exactly but I believe he was. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That’s all. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

BEATRIZ C. SAPINOSO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 
A Beatriz Sapinoso. 

Q Where do you live, Mrs. Sapinoso? 

A Imus, Cavite. 

Q How old are you? 

A 34. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness will have to speak 
louder. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What is your profession? 

A Dentist. 

Q What was your husband's name? 

A Jose Ramirez Sapinoso. 

Q When did you last see him? 

A Before he went to church, last December 16th, 1944. 

Q Nov/, on that day did you see some Japanese at your 

home? 

A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

A (By Captain Calyer) How many? 

A I cannot count them, but there are two squads, 
about 50 or 100. 
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Q Did you know whr.t branch of the service they belonged 
to? 

A They told us that they came from the Manila M. P. 

Q Did some of those Japanese have a conversation 
with you? 

A Yes, they had a long conversation with me. 

Q What did they ask you? 

A They asked me some questions. One is where my husband 
was and the next was the activities of the Provincial 
Governor and the District Commander. 

Q Were you able to give them the information that they 
asked? 

A I was not able to give them any information, not 
even a bit, so that is why they tortured me. 

Q V/hat did they do to you? 

A The first thing they did to me was when they saw me 
they took me to the house of my father-in-law, which is 
three or four yards away from my house. They took me to 
the cellar. One of the Japanese officers and the other is 
an officer, but he acted as the interpreter who speaks 
English fluently. They took me to the cellar and asked me, 
began asking me questions. The first question they asked 
me was where was my husband. I told them that my husband 
happened to be in Manila. 

Q Just a minute, please. V/hat did they do to you there? 
A They asked me if ray husband was a guerrilla, and 
when I told them, "I don't know," they called the soldiers 
in the back and they began to torture me. 
q Will you explain in detail just what they did? 
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A The first thing they did to me was that they told 
me, "Stand up," that was in front of the two officers. 

One of the soldiers tied my hands at the back and then 
they began to ask me questions. V/hen I didn't answer 
them, as I told them I don't know anything, they tied my 
two hands in the back first and then pulled it up, and I 
was kept with my knee on the floor and my forehead touching 
the floor, because they are pulling it up. 

Q Did thc-y do anything else before that? 

A After that they asked me again if I won't say any¬ 
thing, and I told them I don't know anything; as I don't 
know anything. 

Q Now, before that had they done anything? 

A Yes, they stripped all my clothes off, everything; 

I was left bare, and they have their mockery laugh on me 
and say that if I won't tell anything they will do many 
things yet. 

Q What did they do after that? 

A The two officers, they are having their cigarettes 
and they were burning all my body, even burned the vital 
parts of my body. It was the two officers themselves 
that did it, and the rest of the soldiers were kicking 
and slapping me. 

Q With what did they bum you? 

A They burned all my parts of my body with the 

cigarettes, the vital parts of my body, too. 

Q With anything other than cigarettes? 

A Yes. Then after doing that they told me to lie 

flat on my back on the floor. They covered my face with 
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a towel end then poured water on me. At first I was 
resisting, and then I found out, I found when I was 
drowning they stopped it, and they asked me again. I told 
them I don't know anything. Then they poured again 
another basin of water, in which I collapsed the second 
time, and they stopped pouring water on me. 

Q How long did that treatment last? 

A The treatment, I think, it lasted around 30 to 40 
minutes. 

Q After that was completed what did they do? 

A After tint another soldier came with a bar, a big 

bar. He placed the big bar on my neck and two of these 
soldiers stepped on it, 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that they keep on asking me again, I don't know 
how I v/as able to survive the punishment, but after doing 
that they told me again to lay flat on the floor with 
my face upside dovm. Another soldier came, and with 
about half a meter of black rubber, about three or four 
inches wide, and they keep on beating ray v/hole body and 
my back. 

Q What happened after that? 

A And after that they put me up and he says, "Are you 
really sure that you won't say anything?" I told them 
that I have nothing to say as I am very innocent and 
can't say even a v/ord. After that they told me to stand 
in the corner of the room,, and then one of the soldiers 
had his gun pointed me and said that he is going to kill 
me. I said, "Yes, I am ready." 
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Q Then what happened? 

A Then after doing that, after they are ransacking the 
whole house with everything and they have gotten everything 
in the house, my brother-in-law, Dr. Mascardo, and myself 
were taken to the Imus Institute. 

Q Did they say anything to you after they took you 
to the Imus Institute? 

A They told me I will be brought to Fort Santiago, 

Q But instead they took you to the institute, is that 
correct? 

A I was brought to the Imus Institute. 

Q Now, at any time that day were you given a trial 

of any kind? 

A Nothing. They did not ask me anything, nor they 
have not given me anything. 

Q At the Imus Institute what did you see? 

A At first when I was in the institute I v/as brought 
to the third story with my brother-in-law. I could see 
my brother-in-lav; is sprawled on the floor because a 
Japanese is beating him very severely. 

Q Is that Dr. Mascardo? 

A Yes. 

Q What else did you see? 

A I was kept in the other room. Then at 4 o’clock, 
around 4 o’clock, I v/as brought down together with the 
rest of the prisoners they have taken. V/hen I was there 
on the first floor I saw the rest of my companions, which 
were found dead the next morning. I saw thorn, I saw how 
they were tortured. 
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Q Y/ho were those people? 

A I saw Dr. llano, Dr. Doninguez, Buenaventura, Reyes, 
Mancla, Virata, and the rest I do not know. 

Q Y/hat did you see done to those people? 

A Y/hat I saw is Japanese without coats or without any¬ 

thing, and they have big bars beating then. Seno of then 
are beaten and they are already sprawling on the floor. 

I saw some with their heads down. They are pouring water 
on then. Sene were hanging on the coiling with their foot 
not touching the floor and the soldiers have a fire, a 
big fire, in which they arc burning those being hung. 

Q Sonetine later that day did the Japanese toll you 
anything about your husband? 

A Around 6 o'clock in the afternoon another interpre¬ 
ter, who speaks fluent English, approached ne. He called 
ne in the other rcon and told ne that, he tcld ne, "Your 
husband cane in and he cane" — (weeping) 

Q Had they told you that your husband had cone in? 

A Yes, they told ne ny husband cone in, but I did not 
see hin. 

Q Now, were your husband and these other people that 
you have nentioned Filipino civilians? 

A I beg your pardon? 

A Were they all Filipino civilians? 

A I think nost of then are ex-USAFFE nen, because they col¬ 
lected all the ex-USAFFE r.ien first. 

Q They were civilians at the tine they were taken? 

A They were civilians when they were taken. 

Q After that did the Japanese release you? 
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A I was released around 12 o'clock the night before 
they went to the other towns to massacre the rest. 

Q While you had been in the custody of the Japanese 
that day had you been given any food? 

A From the time they took me very early in the morning 
until 12 o'clock at night they did not give me not even a 
bite. I was asking them, and they won't give me anything. 
Q Have you ever seen your husband since that time? 

A I have never seen my husband but before he came in 
the interpreter told me that he surrendered himself in 
exchange for me so I can stay with my children. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(V/itness excused.) 
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(Statement of Elir.s Canutin 
was narked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 327 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer 
in evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 327, a sworn statement 
of Elias Canutin, taken by investigating officers of the 
War Crimes Branch. Y/e had hoped to have this witness in 
person, but he is confined with a serious illnoss and is 
unable to be present, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay road the significant 
parts of this affidavit. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: It is fairly short. With your 
indulgence, I would like to road all cf it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: (Reading) 

"Q Please state your name, age, address and 
nationality. 

"A Elias Canutin, 57 years old, Dasmarinas, Cavite 
Province, P. I., Filipino. 

"Q How long have y?u lived at your present address? 

"A Since birth. 

"Q Do you expect to continue living at the sane 
address? 

"A Yes. 

"Q On or about 17 Decenber 1944, did any Japanese 
troops cone near your house? 

"A Yes. 

"Q V/as it daylight when the Japanese arrived there? 

"A It was two o'clock in the afternoon when the 
Japanese passed by my house. 
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"Q About how many Jr.pr.nosc did ycu see? 

"A £hout fifteen, 

"Q Cr.n ym tell what branch of service those 
Japanese cane from? 

"A I was told that they cane fron the Military 
Police. 

"Q Did ycu see my Japanese officers among this 

group? 

(i A There were two Japanese who carried sabers and I 
believe they were officers. 

"Q Can you describe those two Japanese officers? 

"A J. did not observe then well enough to give any 
description. 

"Q Y/hat did the Japanese soldiers carry? 

"A Bayonets fixed to their rifles and spades. 

"Q Will you describe in your own words what you saw 
on 17 December 194-4 beginning fron the tine you first saw 
the Japanese soldiers pass by your house? 

"A At about two o'clock in the afternoon, Japanese 
soldiers numbering about fifteen passed by ny house and 
proceeded towards the municipal cemetery. They carried 
fixed bayonets and spades. Half rn hour later, the sane 
Japanese cane back and not until about five o'clock in the 
afternoon did I see then again. At that tine when they 
passed by ny house, they escorted Filipino civilians whose 
hands were tied together in groups of four. They all stopped 
under the nango tree which was only about seven or eight 
yards fron ny house. They ordered the Filipino civilians 
to kneel down, under the mango tree. The Filipino civilians 
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v/ere blindfolded at this tine. A few ninutes after the 
arrival of the Japanese, they ordered ne and ny family to 
leave ny house. V'hile we were preparing to go, the Japanese 
threatened to kill ne by pointing a gun at ne and threw a 
stone at ny wife. I believe they wanted us to go out of the 
house Immediately, lly son, ny daughter-in-law, ny wife and 
I, carrying ny dead grandchild, ran out of the house as fast 
as our legs could carry us. In about fifteen ninutes, I was 
back. I saw to it that the Japanese could not see ne hiding 
behind the fence surrounding the place where ny house was 
located. I cane back because I wanted to know what they 
were going to do with ny chickens. I saw, however, from 
ny hiding place that the blindfolded Filipino civilians wore 
being brought by the Japanese to a place about twenty yards 
away where there wore bushes and snail plants. I an sure 
that those Filipino civilians wore brought to the place where 
the Japanese had dug a sort of a grave. I did not see the 
actual bayoneting of the Filipino civilians but I hoard 
cries and screams coning from the very spot where the 
Japanese had dug the ground when they passed by ny house 
the first tine. I observed this procedure for about half 
an hour during which tine all the Filipino civilians were 
killed. After that the Japanese soldiers returned to the 
municipal building. After the Japanese had left, I 
immediately went over tc the spot where the shouts, screams 
and groans cane from and I saw that the place which the 
Japanese had dug up was already covered with earth. In 
fact, I and two other people tried to dig up the bodies in 
order to secure the body of ny brother-:n-law, Conrado 
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Ferrer, who was one of the victims. However, I failed to 
identify the body of my brother-in-law because I could not 
recognize him in the dark. It was only the next morning, 

18 December 1944, that I was able to get his body. I saw 
all the dead bodies of the victims, still blindfolded, with 
their hands still tied behind them and with about four to 
seven bayonet thrusts on each body. Most of them received 
three bayonet wounds. 

"Q Can you identify any of the victims aside from 
your brother-in-lav/? 

"A Yes. Faustino Moya, 40 years old; Zosimo Gille, 

35 years old; Felicisimo Lara, 22 years old; Sinforoso 
Candado, 35 years old; Cayetano Aledia, 30 years old. They 
were all Filipinos and residents of Dasmarinas. I know of 
others whose names I cannot recall. 

"Q Do you have any other witnesses to this atrocity? 

"A Yes. Mrs. Rosario Evangelista and Teodosia Puspos. 

"Q Do you have any other information that you can 
add to your statement? 

"A No more." 

Signed "Elias Camutin." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by Defense 
on any portions of this statement? 

C/PTAIN REEL: No comments. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in 
evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 327 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

C/PTAIN CALYER: Mr. del Rosario. 
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J/CINTO del ros;rio 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Lavongco, was examined and 
testified through Interpreter Lavcngco as follows, v/ith 
Interpreter Rodas acting as "check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Please st-’to your name. 

A Jacinto del Rosario. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Drsmarinas, Cavite. 

Q How old are you? 

A 42 years old. 

Q You occupy some official position in Dasroarinas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What? 

A Municipal Treasurer. 

Q On the 17th of December, 1944, did you see some 

Japanese in Dasmarinas? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q About how many did you see? 

A Very many. There were about one thousand. 

Q Do you know what branch of service they belonged to? 

A They told me they came from Fort S^ntingo. 

Q Did they tell you whether they were Military Police? 

INTERPRETER LAVENGCO: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read) 

A They only told me that they came from'Fort Santiago. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you have occasion to go to 
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the Horae Econoraics Building in Da.smnrinas thr.t day? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V/ill you tell the Coranissicn what you sav/ there? 

A When I went inside the Horae Econoraics Building, I sav/ 

people sitting on the floor, and some hanging who v/cre 
subjected to beating. 

Q Who were those people? 

A They were Barzaga, Teodorico Sarosario, Ricardo 
Sarosario, Jose Bautista, Rupertc Espiritu, Faustino Moya, 
Felicisino Lara, Buenaventura Lunagui, Agapito Mangubat. 

Q About how many did you see there altogether? 

A We v/cre there about twelve. 

Q Were those people tied? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q In addition to the beatings that you have mentioned, 
did you see any other raistreatment? 

A They were there hanging, and thv,y were continually 
beating, and their faces v/cre all swollen. 

Q Later on, did you observe a Japanese talking with 
the former mayor, Barzaga? 

A That was inside the church. 

Q From your observation, were you able to dc-termine 
what was being discussed? 

A According to signs, notions, made by Francisco 
Barzaga, he was pointing to the cemetery where there will 
be burial. 

Q Did you see any people taken to that place later? 

A I did not see they v/cre taken there, but the following 
day some told ne that many people were killed there, so I 
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went there. 

Q When you went to the cemetery the next day, what did 

you find there? 

A I found many people digging dead bodies in the 

cemetery. I helped, and we separated the dead from Imus 
from the dead from Dasmarinas. 

Q How many from Imus did you find? 

A ‘'even. 

Q How many from Dasmarinas? 

A Twenty-three, but the two were not taken from the 

hole. 

Q How many were taken from the hole? 

A Twenty-eight. 

Q And is that seven from Imus and twenty-one from 

Dasmarinas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were the other two found? 

A The two were killed. One was near the church and 

the other was near the river. 

Q How far was that from the spot where the twenty-eight 

bodies were found? 

A The other two were reported to me that they were 

killed, and they were buried at the cemetery, and the 
distance of the cemetery from the hole is about 100 meters. 

Q Did you observe the condition of the bodies, including 

the two that you have just mentioned? 

A Only the twenty-eight I saw. 

Q Did you make a list of the people whose bodies you 

saw that day? 
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A Yes, sir. 

(List of names was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 328 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked 

for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 328, and ask 
you if you can tell what that is? 

A These are those who were killed in Dasmarinas. 

Q And you actually saw those bodies on the 18th of 

December, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And you prepared this list yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I offer the list in evidence. 
CAPTAIN REEL: I don't think there is any testimony 
by the witness as to the cause of death , and we ask that 
that be stricken from the list. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: ^ell, may I ask one other question 

then? 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you know how these people 

were killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How and by whom? 

A These people were killed by means of bayonet, beating 

and torture. 

Q And by whom? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could we ascertain if the witness saw 
this, or if this is something he is basing on what he has 
heard? 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: I will offer the document in 

evidence. Defense may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object to the document on the basis 

of the evidence that has been offered in support of it. That 

is, we object to the statement as to the cause of death. 

CAPT/IN CALYER: If the Commission please, I submit 

that the witness has testified that he knew how these people 

were killed and by whom they were killed; that he saw the 

bodies and prepared the list himself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: '"ubject to objection by any member 

of the Commission, the document is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 328 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A list of names was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 329 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked 

for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 329, and ask 
you if you can state what that is? 

A These are the people from Imus who were killed. 

Q And do you know how and by whom those people were 

killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you explain? 

A The Japanese soldiers were the ones who killed these, 

by means of bayonet thrusts and beatings and by means of 
pouring boiling water on the knees. 

Q Did you see those bodies? 

A Yes, sir. One of those I cleaned, because one of 

those I took home and cleaned him; he was my first cousin. 
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Q Did you prepare this list yourself? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN C/.LYER: I offer the list in evidence. 

C/PTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to it on the same 
grounds as stated before, and also on the additional grounds 
that we did not press before, that this is a highly irregular 
way of bringing in these names. If the witness has any 
recollection, let him state what they are. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The exhibit is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as may be awarded to 
it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

329 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mr. del Rosario, you have Just 
testified that the persons listed in Exhibit 328 and Exhibit 
329 were killed by the Japanese. I shall now ask you 
whether you saw any of those persons killed? 

A I did not see when they were killed. 

Q And the statement that you gave in answer to 
question by Prosecution relative to the killing of these 
people was based entirely on information you received 
from some outside sources; is that correct? 

A I and those people, in.that list v.’hen they were.taken, 
all of my family saw them when they passed by in front 
of my house. I was one of them in the Domestic Science 
place v/hen they we re subjected to beatings. 

Q But you did not see any of them killed? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you know all of these 30 people personally by 
name? 

A I know a few of them, and I had to ask information 
about the rest. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I shall now ask that on the 
present state of the record, it appearing that the lists 
were not made up from the witness' personal knowledge, 
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I either as to cause of death or as to personnel, except 

in a few cases, Exhibits 328 and 329 be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The motion of counsel is not 
sustained. The document will remain in the record for 
such probative value as the Commission may elect to award. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Between what dates were you the 
municipal treasurer of Dasmarinas? 

A Since March 1, 1938. 

Q And you retained that position all through the Japan¬ 
ese occupation? 

1 A Until now, sir, still I am. 

Q Do you understand English? 

INTERRETER LAVENGCO: Question, please? 

(Question read.) 

A A little, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you understand Japanese? 

A No, sir. 

Q These Japanese v/ho told you they came from Santiago, 
what language did they speak? 

A Tagalog, sir. 

Q The Japanese spoke in Tagalog? 

A Yes, sir. They have with them interpreters. 

Q So that the person who told you that they came from 
Santiago was an interpreter who came with them; is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you when you were told that? 

A On the stairs of the schoolhouse. 

Q Was there some guerrilla activity in Dasmarinas? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q And were the Hunters guerrillas there? 

A I don't know, sir. Before I was not related to the 

Fil-Anericans until I was transferred to Colonel Castaneda. 
Q Were the Fil-Amoricans active in the vicinity of 
Dasmarinas? 

A At first they were active, but in November, 194-3, we 
were told to surrender and I was caught in my home. 

Q After November, '43, was there further guerrilla 

activity in Dasmarinas? 

A Continuous• 

Q Yes. And were there cases where Japanese soldiers 

were ambushed and killed by guerrillas? 

A Yes; when the Americans were about to come — when 
the Americans were about to come. 

Q And were some of these guerrillas bolo groups? 

A They had guns. 

Q Were there cases where Japanese soldiers had their 

heads cut off by bolo knives? 

MAJOR KERR: That, sir, is objected to as being im¬ 
material and irrelevant; has nothing to do with the direct 
examination of this witness, and it is not material to the 
issues. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Prosecution is 
not sustained. You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 
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Q (By Captain Cr.lyer) You have boon asked about guer¬ 
rilla activity and about occasions when Japanese v/erc 
anbushed and killed. Was that before or after the tine 
that these people from Inus and Dasnarinas were killed? 

A After the people were killed, 

Q While you and the other people wore in the school 
building in Dasnarinas did you sec anyone given a trial? 

A No* sir. Their trial was to kill and beat. 

CAPTAIN CALYERs That's all. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Before the incident in December 
were there sene cases where Japanese soldiers had been 
anbushed and killed in the Cavite region? 

A I do not know of any happening. 

Q Were those guerrillas about whom you have told us 
arned? 

A Sone of then; others do not have. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, That's all. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that 
conpletes the testimony on this incident. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prior to the introduction of 
testimony on a new item, the Commission will make an 
announcement. 

During the presentation of evidence on 15 November 
1945, pertaining to Item 111 of the Bill of Particulars, 
Counsel pointed to the obvious fact that the date of 
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March, 194-5, is far at variance from the dates mentioned 
in the evidence. The Commission cannot accept as proof 
of Item 111 the evidence under discussion. However, the 
Commission will consider the evidence to determine its 
probative value, if any, £n connection with Item 72 of the 
Bill of Particulars, which is a general item covering in 
time the period 9 October 1944 to about 1 September 1945, 
and covering in area the Philippine Islands generally. 
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MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission plor.se, the Dapdap 
Massacre is recited in the Bill of Particulars No. 11. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Connission plcr.se, this Inter¬ 
preter has not been previously sworn. I would like to swear 
her at this tine. 

(Interpreter Consolade Milan Lunontad was sworn as 
an Interpreter.) 

NATIVIDAD LOPEZ BORINAGA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn was examined and testified as follows, through 
Interpreter Lunontad, with Interpreter Zosa acting as 
"check" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your nano. 

A Natividad Lopez Borinagn. 

Q Your age? 

A 24 years old. 

Q Your address? 

A It is San Juan, Pilar, Ponson Island. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Interpreter nust talk louder. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Where did you live on 29 
Decenber, 1944? 

A In the Barrio .of Dapdap. 

Q The barrio of v/hat municipality? 

A In the Municipality of Pilar. 

Q V/hat town? 

A In the Province of Cebu. 

Q Where is the Municipality of Pilar located? 

A In the Province of Cebu. 
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Q Is it located on an island? 

A It is an island. 

Q What is the name of the island? 

A Ponson Island. 

Q Does it belong to any group of islands? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the name of that group of islands? 

A Camotes Islands. 

Q You say you were living in Dapdap on 29 December 1944. 

In the morning of that day about 9 o'clock where were you? 

A I was in Dapdap on that very date. At around 9 o'clock 

in the morning the Japanese arrived. 

Q Where were you when the Japanese arrived? 

A I was in my home. 

Q Now, how many Japanese arrived at Dapdap that morning? 

A They must be around one hundred. 

Q What did the Japanese do when they arrived that 

morning? 

A When they arrived in Dapdap they asked for coconuts. 

Q To whom did they ask for coconuts? 

A From Emilio Angus and Sofio Itaas, they asked from 

them. 

Q Were they given the coconuts they are asking for? 

A They were given coconuts. 

Q After awhile what happened? 

A After they have eaten the coconuts we were told to 

go to the Plaza and to be asked where the three Americans 
were. 

Q Who told you to assemble at the Plaza? 
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A The Japanese ordered, they told Emilio Angus and 

Sofio Itaas to let the civilians assemble in the Plaza 
because they will be given a pass. 

Q Did you go to the Plaza? 

A I was forced to go there because if we won't we will 

be killed, shot to death. 

Q Who told you you will be killed if you don’t? 

A It was through the order of the Japanese given to 

c ofio Itaas and Emilio Angus. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Did you go to the Plaza as 

ordered? 

A Yes, I went. 

Q How many of the members of your family went to the 

Plaza? 

A w e were seven in the family. 

Q Who were they? 

A Hilarion Borlnaga, Francisco Borinaga, Florencio 

Borinaga, Salustiano Borinaga, Romualdo Borinaga, and 
Natividad Borinaga. 

Q When you arrived at the Plaza were there people 

assembled? 

A There were so many people. 

Q How many people were there, more or less? 

A We must be around two hundred people. 

Q Did anything happen while you were in the Plaza? 

A From the Plaza we were ordered to march to the church. 

Q What church? 
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A Dapdap Church. 

Q Why were you ordered to go into the church? 

A V/e were ordered to go to the church because we will 

be given pass in order that the Japanese will not molest us. 
Q Was there any planes flying overhead while you were 

at the Plaza? 

A There were airplanes, American airplanes. 

Q tf’as that the reason why you were ordered to assemble 

in the church? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, how many people entered the church? 

A According to my own calculation, the people there 

must be around three hundred. 

Q Now, where were the Japanese when you were ordered 

inside the church? 

A The two Japanese were stationed in front of the 

church while the others went around the church. 

Q How many doors were there in the church? 

A There are four doors. 

Q were these doors guarded? 

A There were guards at each door. 

Q Who were they, Japanese? 

A They were all Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were there machine guns there? 

A They have machine guns. 

Q Did they have an officer with them? 

A There was one officer who sat near the altar of 

the church; he was on the altar near the center of the 
church. 
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Q That Japanese officer who was sitting on the altar 

near the center, did he address the people assembled in the 
church? 

A Yes. 

Q What did he say? 

A It was spoken in the English and translated by Sofio 

Itaas in our language. 

Q What was that translation made? 

A Fe were asked the whereabouts of the three Americans 

who arrived in Dapdap. 

Q What else? 

A We are searching, they said, for them, but we have 

not seen those three Americans. 

Q Any further questions made by the Japanese which 

was translated by Sofio Itaas? 

A No more. 

Q How long did you stay at the church? 

A v 'e were almost three hours. 

Q Were you allowed to go out from the church? 

A We were allowed to go out. 

Q Who asked for the permission of the Japanese to go 

out? 

A It was Sofio Itaas who asked for the permission to 

go out. 

Q Who is this Sofio Itaas anyway? 

A My neighbor. 

Q Does he speak English? 

A He knows English language. 

Q And at that time was he acting as on interpreter 
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for the Japanese officer? 

A On that very day he was just an interpreter for 

the Japanese to the civilians. 

Q By whom was he employed? 

A He asked to be the interpreter. He already asked 

to be the interpreter. 

Q When Sofio Itaas asked the permission of the Japanese 

to go out, were you allowed to go out all at once? 

A We were allowed but we were told to line up one by 

one. 

Q Where were you lined up? Inside the church? 

A We were told to line up outside the church and 

because there were so many people I was inside the church. 

Q Now, did anything happen while you were going out? 

A There was something happened. 

Q Were these people allowed to go out by groups or 

altogether at once? 

A One family from the rest. One family at a time. 

Q Do you know the families that were allowed to go 

out? 

A I do not know because I was there inside the church. 

Q Now, do you know what happened to those people who 

were allowed to go out by families? 

A The first family that went out I did not know yet 

what happened to them because they were so far from me. 
q Please proceed. 

A When there were so many families who went out already 

that was the very time that I know what happened to them. 

Q What did you know? 
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A I saw a person bleeding. 

Q Where was that person bleeding? 

A I saw already blood bleeding through the floor. 

Q Where did that blood come from? 

A It came from the house of Angus. 

Q How far was the house of Angus from the place where 

you were? 

A It must be around 20 meters from the church. 

Q Where did you see that blood flow? 

A From the floor because it was just in front of me. 

Q Did you see any person bleeding? 

A No, because the house was closed. 

Q When you say there was blood on the floor, what did 

you suspect? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Just a minute. Could we have the 
question read back? 

(Question read) 

CAPTAIN REEL: V'e will object to that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Major Opinion) What happened after you saw the 

blood? 

A The people were all machine-gunned and those who 

were not able to stand up immediately were bayoneted. 

Q Just a minute, please. You said the people were 

allowed to go out of the church. How many people more or 
less were to go to the church or went out of the church? 

A If the people inside would be divided into three 

parts, two-thirds is going out already. 

Q And how many people were left inside the church when 
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two-thirds of these people had already gone out? 

MAJOR OPINION: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: It must be around three hundred left. 

Q (By Major Opinion) You said before that there were 

three hundred persons assembled in the church who were 
ordered, some of them were allowed to go out. Now, how 
would you explain that if two-thirds of these people, or 
two hundred of them had gone out, still there would remain 
inside the church three hundred? 

A I asked — those left were around, maybe, one hundred 

people. 


Q Where were you? Were you with the people that were 

left inside the church or with the people that had already 
gone out of the church? 

A I was with the people who were left in the church. 

Q Now, please tell the Commission what happened with 

the people inside the church, 

A We were all bayoneted. 

Q By whom? 

A By two Japanese soldiers. 

Q You yourself, did you receive any bayonet wounds? 

A I was bayoneted on my loft back to my breast, reach¬ 

ing the child which I was holding. 

Q Would you say the bayonet went through your body? 

A Yes. 

Q You have shown that the bayonet came out of your 

right chest and the bayonet having pierced on the back of 
your body. You say your baby was also touched by the 
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bayonet? 

A Yes. I placed the child down and then I covered 

the child with my body. 

Q What did you do in addition to covering the child? 

A I laid down to cover the child which I was covering. 

Q Would you say you covered the body of your small 

child? 

A I covered my child with my body. 

Q While you were at the church did you receive any 

wounds or any bayonet wounds? 

A It was the only one I received. 

Q And did the Japanese approach you while you wore in 

that position, lying down? 

A The Japanese approached me but because they believed 

I was already dead they wont away. 

Q How long did you stay in that church? 

A I could not remember how I stayed, how long I stayed 

inside the church, providing that I went out around 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q '"here was your husband when you went out of the 

church? 

A While the Japanese were machine-gunning those people 

from out of the church my husband was able to escape with 
my eldest son. 

Q After you had gone out of the church where did you 

go? 

A I crawled, I went to the swamps. 

Q How far was it from the church? 

A It must be around a half a kilometer. 
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Q How about your daughter? 

A I was taking hor with me. 

Q Now, what did you do in the swamp? 

A I am resting because of the pain I am suffering in 

my back. 

Q Now, how long did you stay in the swamp? 

A It was not only hours I stayed there; I stayed about 

two days because I went out Monday morning already when 
the bodies of the dead was laying there. 

Q You say you went to the swamp about 5 o'clock that 

afternoon. Do you remember what day that was? 

A It was Friday afternoon, five o'clock. 

Q And you came out or left the swamp on Monday 

morning. Now, when you went out of the church did you see 
any dead bodies around the church? 

A I saw many. 

Q Where were these bodies found? 

A Outside of the church; some were tied up in the 

coconut trees. 

Q Were there any dead bodies inside the church? 

A There were also many dead bodies inside the church 

when I left. 

Q How many dead bodies wore there, more or less? 

A I could not count them but more or less they must 

be around sixty. 

Q And outside of the church or near the doors of the 

church was there dead bodies, too? 

A There were some dead bodies outside of the church 

near the door. 
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Q Would you be able to state the number, nore or less? 

A I could not count then but there were nr.ny. 

Q Where did you go when you left the swamp on Mondo.y 
nerning? 

A I went to the Barrio of San Jua.n. 

Q How far wa.s it? 

A It nust bo a.round four kilometers. 

Q About what tine did you arrive at San Juan? 

A The night of Monday. 

Q Is that Barrio of San Juan within the jurisdiction 
of Pilar, also? 

A Yes, it is the Barrio of Pilar. 

Q On your way from the Barrio to the swamp, did you 
see dead bodies? 

A I saw many bodies. 

Q Where were these bodies found? 

A I saw these bodies in the swamps with their eyes 
blindfolded. 

Q About the houses, were there any bodies thero? 

A Yes, I saw a house full cf dead bodies. 

Q Could you identify and name, if you are able to 

identify, the dead bodies you found? 

A Yes, I can tell you. 

Q Will ycu please name then? 

A It was one by the name of Daniel Lanbot. 

Q Who else? 

A It was only one house which I saw that was full of 
dead bodies; the other houses were closed. 

Q Who else? Can you remember some more? 
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A I could mention those people when I saw dead. 

Antonio Jayo; Rosario Baninago and Ansclna Baninago. Those 
are the only ones whom I know are dead, among the dead. 

Q Please tell the Commission as to how many dead 
todies, more or less, you were able to find inside the 
church, outside the church, and on your way to the Barrio 
of San Juan; mere or less, how many dead bodies? 

A From the church to my v/ay to the swamp the dead 
bodies whom I saw, according to ny own calculations, must 
be around three hundred bodies. 

Q From the swamp to San Juan there must be around 
one hundred? 

A Yes. 

Q You say that you are from Pilar. Can you state to 
the Commission how many barrios arc comprised within the 
Pilar jurisdiction? 

A Yes, I knov/. 

Q Fill you please tell what these barrios aro? 

A Esperanza, Dapdajp, Lanao, Cav/it, San Isidro, and 

San Juan, j 

Q Now, from the Barrio of San Juan, where were you 
taken to? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts at this 
point. There will be a recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 1330 hours, 16 
November 19^ •> 
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(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
Proceed with the next order of business. 

MAJOR KERR: All members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused and his Defense Counsel are present. 

At this time the Chief Interpreter desires to address the 
Commission. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Further examination of Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 319, 320 and 321 have disclosed certain 
subtle variations in meaning, of which 319 contains five; 
320 , seven; 321 , four. 

It is recommended that a list of these amendments 
or corrections be given to the Prosecution with instructions 
to prepare new copies of said translations incorporating 
the above changes and to substitute the new copies for 
those now in evidence. 

The Defense has been apprized of said proposed 
changes and has expressed no objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendations of the Chief 
Interpreter will be carried into effect. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, at this time I would like the 
Commission's permission to have Mr. Banuvar to sit at the 
counsel table. He is our technical adviser on Japanese 
language matters. We will have a Japanese witness this 
afternoon and perhaps quite a few later on and his appearance 
here will be essential. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission grants the request 
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of the Prosecution. 

MAJOR OPINION; We will continue the examination of 
the witness we had on this morning. 

NATIVIDAD LOPEZ BORINAGA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, resumed the 
stand and further testified as follows: 

DIRECT EX/MIN/.TION (Resumed) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Do you remember the last 

question? 

MAJOR OPINION: Will you read the last question? 

(The question was rend as follows: "Q Now, from 
the Barrio of Son Juan, where were you taken to?") 

THE WITNESS: I went to Hilapnetan, of a place be¬ 
longing to Baybay. 

Q Were you taken to the Baybay Hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you confined in the hospital? 

A I stayed there for around five months. 

Q Under medical treatment? 

A I was treated by a doctor in the Baybay Hospital. 

Q During that five months — 

A During the five months' stay I was treated by the 

same doctor. 

Q While in the hospital has anyone shown you any 

photographs? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS : There was, yes. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Would you be able to identify 

the Japanese that went to Dapdap? 
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A I know but one because by his clothing. 

Q v 'hat was his clothing? 

A The pants were black and the shirt was brown and 

the cap was also brown. 

Q You mean to say khaki shirt? 

A Yes, it was khaki shirt. 

Q Was he an officer or not? 

A He was not an officer; according to the people he 

was army man. 

Q Was he carrying a saber? 

A He was carrying with him the saber. 

Q Did he have any revolver with him? 

A There was also a revolver. 

Q Was he wearing boots? 

A He was wearing also boots. 

Q How about the other Japanese, were they soldiers of 

the Army or of the Navy? 

A They belonged to the 'rmy. 

Q Well, specifically, this Barrio of Hilapnetan, who 

did it belong to? 

A Yes, it belongs to the municipality of Pilar. 

Q How about the Barrio of Reynaldo? 

A That belongs to Pilar. 

Q How about the Barrio of San Isidro? 

A The same. 

Q How about the Barrio Esperanza? 

A The same. 

Q How about the Barrio of San Juan? 

A Yes. 
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Q How about the Barrio of Lanao? 

A Yes. 

Q How about Cawit? 

A Yes, it belongs to Pilar. 

Q And Hilapnetan, how about that? 

A Well, I am not sure. 

MAJOR OPINION: I will have this marked Prosecution's 
Exhibit 330. 

(A map was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 330 for identi- 
fication.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Prosecution's 

Exhibit 330, please state to the Commission if you know it? 

A Yes, I can tell. 

Q This Exhibit No. 330 purports to be an over-lay of 

the original map and there are certain islands called 
Camotes Islands. Will you please toll the Commission what 
part is Ponson Island, where is that found? 

A I can tell, yes. 

Q will you do so? 

A This is Ponson Island (indicating.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I offer this as Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 330. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 330 
was received in evidence.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) You say while you were in the 

hospital you were shown some photographs? 

A Yes. 
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(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit To. 331 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Will you please state if you 
Irnow this photograph v;hich is narked as Prosecution’s 
Exhibit 331? 

A Yes, I can tell. 

Q What does that place indicate? 

A This is the inside of the church. 

Q Of Dapdap? 

A Of Dapdap, yes. 

Q There are certain dead bodies shown in this Exhibit 
331 , would you be able tc identify any of then? 

A I can tell two bodies. 

Q Can you nano then? 

A This one is Picong. 

Q The one that is nearest to you is called } incong? 

A The body far fron the door. 

Q How about the other one which you said you knew, 

what is that? 

A The body which is found by the door is Itaas. 

MAJOR OPINION: We will offer this as our next 
exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 331 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We will nark this as Prosecution*s 
Exhibit No. 332. 
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(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 332 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) r howing you Prosecution's 

Exhibit 332, will you please tell us if you know the place 
indicated there? 

A Yes, I know. 

Q ’That is that? 

A That is a place at the back of the church where I 

passed when I was going to the swnrps. 

Q Is that in the Barrio of Dcopdap? 

A Yes, it is in the Barrio of Da.pdap. 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, I offer this photograph into 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 332 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Will you nark this 333 for 

identification? 

(A photograph w°s narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 333 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please see this Prosecution's 

Exhibit 333 and tell the Connission if you know it. 

A Yes, I can tell. 

Q What is it? 

A The place called Borinazn. 

Q Is that one of the shacks which you saw ns you went 

out of the church going towards Barrio <\an Juan? 

A Yes. 
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L'AJOR OPINION: We will offer this into evidence, 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it 
is accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 333 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

h/.JOR OPINION: Will you nark this Prosecution's 
Exhibit 334? 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 334 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you Prosecution's 

Exhibit 334, will you please state to the Corr.ission if 
you know that house? 

A Yes, I know it. 

Q Whose house is thrt? 

A That is the house of Albino. 

Q Have you passed in front of that? 

A Yes, I passed this house when I was g^ing to San 

Juan. 

Q This Exhibit 334 purports to show a big pile of 

bodies. Did you see the bodies when you wont towards your 
barrio? 

A I saw all these persons. That is why I an crying 

now. 

to/.JOR OPINION: Sir, we offer this as part of our 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter please read 
the last answer? 

(Answer road) 
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GENER'L REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
docur.cnt or the photograph is accepted into evidence: 

(Pros cution Exhibit No. 334 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

M/ JOR OPINION: ’7111 you nark this Prosecution’s 
Exhibit 335 for identification? 

(A photograph was r^rkod 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 335 
for identifiertion.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Pros:cution*s 

Exhibit 335* will jou pler.se state to the Conrission if you 
know it? 

A I know it. 

Q ’That is that door there? 

A This is the door of the church at the back of which 

I was there. 

Q There is e body lying just in front of that door, 

do you know whose body was that? 

A I know this body to be the body of Itnas. I have 

given hin a. cup of water. 

M/JOR OPINION: ', v e offer this as part of our 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 335 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: ’"ill you nark this Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 336 for identification? 

(A photograph was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 336 
for identification.) 
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Q (By Major Opinion) Showing y:>u this Exhibit 336, 

will you please state if you know it? 

A Yos, I know it. 

Q 7/hr t is that? 

A I passed this place when I was going to r nn Juan. 

MAJOR OPINION: I offer it, sir, as part of our 
evidence, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted into evidence. 

(Prosocuti n Exhibit No. 336 
for identifiertion was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: '-ill you nark this as the next 
exhibit? 

(A photograph w~s narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 337 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Opinion) Showing you this Prosecution's 

Exhibit 337» will you please state t-> the Conrission if 
you know that place? 

A Yes, I know it. 

Q There appears in this photograph to be a ran tied 

to a tree. Did you happen to learn who that ran was? 

A Yes, I fully know hin by the name ^f Morelos. 

MAJOR OPINION: v 'e offer this as p.«rt of our 
evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 

(Prosccuti m Fxhibit No. 337 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 


C ‘ PT/ IN REEL: No oues ti ans. 


(Witness excused) 
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FABIANA IIORELOS 

called ns a witness on behalf cf the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Lurmtad, was examined 
and testified through Interpreter Lunontad as follov/s, with 
Interpreter Zosa acting as "chock" Interpreter: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) State your name and age. 

A Fabiana Morelos. 36. Married. San Juan, Pilar. 

Q At the present tine where do you reside? 

A San Juan, Pilar. 

Q Were you living in the Barrio of Dapdap on December 

29, 1943? 

A Yes, I live in Dapdap. 

Q Did you see Japanese soldiers in that place? 

A There were Japanese soldiers. 

Q Were you taken to the plaza? 

A I was brought to the plaza. 

Q While you were in the plaza, did you hear a plane? 

A There was. 

Q Were you talc on afterward to the Dapdap Church? 

A I was brought to the Church of Dapdap. 

Q How many were you at the church? 

A There wore many. 

Q What did you do inside the church? 

A We were kept in the church. V/e did nothing. 

Q By whon were you kept? 

A The Japanese. 

Q Who ordered you to go inside the church? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 
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Q V'hilc you were inside the church has any Japanese 
addressed tc the people? 

A There was• 

Q Were you allowed to get out from the church? 

A V/e were allowed to go out. 

Q Will you please state to the Connission, in your own 
language and very briefly, as to what happened afterward? 

A I can tell; yes, I can tell. 

Q Please state. 

A We- were brought to the swamps, '"/hen we arrived in 

the swamps wo were tied up. V/e were tied up in the swamps. 
I was struck by the saber, then I was thrown to the river. 

I was there in the river. I thought I was dead. All my 
children were all dead and killed. 

Q You mean to say they were all killed? 

A All killed. 

Q By whom? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q How many members of your family were killed? 

A Seven. 

Q Who were they? 

A Marcelina. 

Q What was he tc you? 

A A girl. 

Q Was she related to you? 

A My daughter. 

Q How old was she? 

A 22 years old. 

Q Who else? 
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A Anastacio Morelos. 

Q Whet vie .s he to you? 

A lly son. 

Q V/ho else? 

A Epifanio Morelos, ny son. 

Q Hov/ olcT was he? 

A 16 years old. Epifenio, 15 years old. 

Q Y/r.s he related to you? 

A liy son Gregorio Morelos, ny son. 

Q Hov; old v/as he? 

A 5 years old. 

Q Y/ho else? 

A Aurea• 

Q v'hat was he to you? 

A My dmghtcr. 

Q How old was she? 

A 3 years old. 

Q Y/ho else? 

A Mario• 

Q Y/hat was he to you? 

A My son. 

Q How old was he? 

A 2 years old. 

Q Who else? 

A My father. 

Q What none? 

A Quintin. 

Q Morelos? 

A Quintin Morelos. 
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Q Nov, v/ere all of those persons you have just men¬ 
tioned nenbers of ycur family? 

A These are r.ll. 

Q * r ere tliey r.ll killed? 

A They v/erc r.ll killed. 

Q Hoy/ r.bout you? Were you v/ounded? 

A I an wounded, I hr.ve been v/ounded. 

Q How many wounds did you sustr.in? 

A Seven wounds# 

Q Where did ycu receive these wounds? 

(The witness indicr.ted vr.ricus portions of her body.) 
INTERPRETER LUIIONTAD: Left end right brcr.st of 
left front, right breest, three v/cunds r.t the beck# 

Q (By Hrjor Opinion) V/here were you v;hen ycu v/ero 
v/ounded? 

A I v/es in the sv/anp. 

Q V/erc you with these nenbers of your fenily Y/ho v/ere 
killed? 

A I wns v/ith then. 

Q Did you sec how they were killed? 

A I saw. 

Q Y/ho was v/ounded first? 

A I was the first to be wounded. 

Q V/here v/ere you v/hen your youngest son v/as v/ounded? 

A I was holding the baby when the baby was wounded# 

Q And v/hen you v/erc wounded whet happened to the baby? 
A He wes killed. 

v/hy? Was he also struck by the bayonet? 

He v/as bayoneted. 


Q 

A 
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Q Hoy?, do you know whet ’.:r.s done with your fother, 
Quintln Morelos? 

A I know. 

Q l.'hr.t v.t.s done with hiu? 

A He was boyonctcd. 

Q By whom? 

A The Jr.pr.ncsc. 

Q Showing you this Prosecution Exhibit 337> in which 

there r.ppcr.rs e. non tied to r. tree, do you know thr.t non? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Ulio wr.s ho? 

A liy fother. 

MAJOR OPINION: Thot is oil, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

(V.‘ itnes s excused.) 
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MAJOR OPINION: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Statement of Tcoflla Gorela 
was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 338 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, we offer as a part of our evi¬ 
dence as Prosecution Exhibit No. 338 a sworn statement 
of Teofila Gorela. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The copy given to the Commission 
has no evidence that it is an affidavit. There arc two 
pages. How many pages have you? 

MAJOR OPINION: There arc two pages here, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Lot me see the original. 

The document is not properly authenticated and cannot 
be accepted. 

MAJOR OPINION: We may explain that, sir, if you 
please. 

If the Commission please, I will explain, sir. This 
part of our record, sir, was the first case taken up for 
investigation by the War Crimes Branch and they were just 
all made by pages chronologically without separating one 
statement from another statement. But, however, at the 
end of the last page of the investigation record they have 
been properly certified, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In its present form the Commission 
declines to receive the exhibit in evidence. 

MAJOR OPINION: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of investigation of 
civilian massacre at Dapdap, 
Ponson Island, Camotcs Islands, 
Cebu Province, 29 December 
1944 was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 339 for identi¬ 
fication, ) 
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MAJOR OPINIOII: We offer ns port of our evidence 
this Prosecution Exhibit No, 339, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the length of the 
clocuncnt the Defense is recorded tine sufficient to com¬ 
plete a study of it, r.nd the nr.tter will be considered 
tomorrow morning. 

MAJOR OPINION: I.lr.rlc this for identification, please. 

(Copy of report of War Crimes 
Branch n investigation of 
alleged murder of Filipino 
civilians at Dapdap, Ponson 
Island, Canotes Islands, 

Cebu Province, 29 December 
1944 was narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 340 for identi- • 
fication.) 

MAJOR OPINION: We offer this as part of our evidence, 
namely, Prosecution Exhibit 340. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the length of the docu¬ 
ment the Defense is accorded sufficient time to make a study 
of it. It will be considered tonorrov; morning. 

MAJOR OPINION: For the record, sir, we would like 
tc state that Exhibit 339 is the investigation conducted 
by the investigating officer of USAFFE on orders received 
6 March 1945* 

That's all, sir. That concludes our evidence, if 
the Commission please. 

Juanito Alines. 

JUANITO ALIMES 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Lumontad, with Interpreter Zosa acting 
as "check" interpreter: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR OPINION: This case, sir, relates to the burning 
of Barrio Nanipil in Mountain Province and the murder of 
eight civilians and the wounding of others at Titig Mountain, 
Supplemental Bill of Particulars Nos. 114 and 115. 

Q (By Major Opinion) If the Commission please, please 
state your name, age and other personal circumstances. 

A Juanito -- 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness must talk louder. 

A (continuing) Juanito Alimes. 29 years old. My 
residence, Luneta Hill, Baguio, Mountain Province. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Early in the morning of 15 April 
1945 where were you? 

A I was in Pacda. 

Q What is that ,, Racda"? 

A It is the barrio of Mankayan, Mountain Province. 

Q Did you leave Pacda that morning? 

A Yes. I started from Pacda. 

Q Were you alone or accompanied? 

A I had companions. Wo were seven in all. 

Q Where did you go from Pacda? 

A We are going to Nanipil. 

Q What is that "Nanipil*'? 

A It is the barrio of Mankayan, Mountain Province. 

Q At what time was that, more or less, when you left 

Pacda for Nanipil? 

A It was very early in the morning. 

Q Did you arrive at Nanipil? 

A No. We did not reach Nanipil on that date. 
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Q Why? 

A No, because we reached the mountain of Gadagad and 
we met Japanese soldiers# 

Q How many Japanese soldiers did you meet? 

A In my own calculation they must be around one thousand 

Japanese soldiers. 

Q What did the Japanese soldiers do with you? 

A We were tied up by the Japanese soldiers# 

Q All of you seven? 

A We seven. 

Q What happened after that? 

A We were asked to tell where the guerrillas are. That 
was the only question by the question to ask, 

Q What answer did you give to that question? 

A I said "I do not know". 

Q What did the Japanese do with you? 

A I was boxed and slapped many times. 

Q How about your companions? Were they boxed and 
slapped, too? 

A Yes. My companions were also slapped. 

Q What happened after a while? 

A From there we were brought to the trees and tied, 

Q By whom? 

A The Japanese soldiers. 

Q What happened after a while? 

Please tell him to speak a little bit louder. 

A V/e were — Again we were asked by the same 
question to tell them where the guerrillas are. 

Q How long did you remain tied to the trees? 
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A In my own calculation it must be around one hour we 
were tied. 

Q You say that you were released from the trees? 

A After they slapped and boxed us we were untied. 

Q Completely untied? 

A V/e were Just untied from the tree but our hands were 
still tied. 

Q Now, please proceed. Tell in your own language, in 
your own way of telling, what happened. 

A We started for Nanipil with our carloads. Our hands 
— One of our hands — One of our hands was tied with 
the hands of the other. And then when we were near the 
barrio of Nanipil we were ordered to stop. V/e spent the 
night on that same Sitio. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to ask 
the Prosecution to adjust the microphone so the interpreter 
has some chance of hearing the witness' statements. 

Q (By Major Opinion) You say that you were marched by 
the Japanese. Were the Japanese with you when you were 
marched toward Nanipil? 

A (No response) 

Q How many Japanese were there? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think that counsel asked the question 
before the witness could answer the prior question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Obtain an answer to the question. 
MAJOR OPINION: Please read the question. 

(Question read) 

A The Japanese were with us. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Nov;, the other question: How many 
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Japanese were there? 


A All of them. 

Q Did you arrive at Nanipil? 

A We arrived at Nanipil April 16, 1945. 

Q In the morning or in the afternoon? 

A In the morning, 

Q All right. Please state to the Commission what 
happened, 

A They machine-gunned the houses. 

Q Who machine-gunned the houses? 

A The Japanese soldiers, 

Q Where were those houses machine-gunned by the Japanese? 
A From the mountain. 

Q Were there houses in the jurisdiction of Nanipil? 

A There were many houses, 

Q And what happened after a while? After they had 
machine-gunned the houses what happened? 

A They put all the houses on fire. 

Q How many houses were set afire? 

A In my own calculation there were around 30 houses. 

Q Where were you when the Japanese set fire to those 

houses? 

A I was behind. 

Q Could you sec them? 

A I saw them. 

Q What did the Japanese do with you after they have 
set afire those houses? 

A We were brought to the Titig Mountain. 

Q Where is that Titig Mountain? Within what jurisdiction? 
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A Very ner.r to Nr.nipil, 

Q New, whet hopponod after r. while? 

A We were told to take off our clothes. 

Q How were you able to tr.ke off your cor.ts when you were 

tied? 

A Our hands were untied. 

Q After they have untied you did they tie you again? 

A V/e were tied up again one by one. 

Q What happened after a while? 

A V7e were brought to the cliff and we were told to 

kneel. I let the Japanese soldiers hold ny back and ny 
shoulder. The Japanese soldier who was with saber sword 
was at ny back. Then I was struck by the sword. 

Q With what? 

INTERPRETER LUI10NTAD: With the sword. 

IXAJOR OPINION: Ask the witnoss. 

(Translated by Interpreter Lunontad) 

A Upon ny nock. I was struck on ny neck and then I fell 
on the precipice. I hoard the voices of ny conpanions who 
v/ere dying. 

Q (By Major Opinion) Were you able to identify the 

persons whose voices you heard? 

A They were nixed up, 

Q Was there any v/onnn v/ith you? 

A There was one wonon. 

Q What was her nane? 

A Soledad Ranos. 

Q Did you hear her voice v/hile you wore ^n the place 
where you have fallen dov/n? 







A I heard her voice, 

Q Pler.sc proceed. 

A I tried to untie ny honds and then it v;ns r.t last untied 
up. 

Q Who untied you? 

A I alone. 

Q All right. Proceed. 

A I crr.v/led down to the lowland. There I stayed three 

days in the lowland. Then I tried tc crawl up to the canp 
of the natives. 

Q Proceed. 

A I stayed thero three days in the canp of the natives 
without eating. 

Q Proceed. 

A On the third day I climbed up to the precipice where I 
fell. Then I saw the bodies of ny companions. ^ 

Q Proceed. 

A Then I tried to locate the members of ny family. 

Q You say that you saw the bodies of your companions. 

Where were the bodies that you found? 

A On the precipice. 

Q Do you know who were those Japanese whose numbers were 
about one thousand? Were they Army soldiers or Navy soldiers 
or Marines? 

A I believe they were Army men. 

Q Do you know about Tiger Unit of the Japanese Army? 

A While I was recovering there I was told by ny people 

that those soldiers who tied us, who massacred us, belong 
to the Tiger Unit. 






* 
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Q Do you know who was tho commander of that Tiger Unit? 

A I heard from one of the Japanese soldiers calling 

"Major Saito". 

MAJOR OPINION: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have any questions? 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Where is the Barrio Pacda with 
relation to Baguio? North, south, east or west? 

A It is in the north of Baguio. 

Q And how far from Baguio is it? 

A 96 kilometers from Baguio. 

Q And when you left Pacda did you go north, south, east 
or west? 

A To the south. 

Q And is Nanipil south of Pacda? 

A Yes. 

Q How far from Pacda is Nanipil? 

A Ten kilometers. 

Q Why did you leave Pacda? 

A Because I was taking with me food to Nanipil, 

Q Were there air-raids going on at that time? 

A There was none. 

Q No shelling or bombing on the l6th of April? 

A None• 
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Q Were there guerrilla raids practically every day at 
that time? 

A None• 

Q Do you know of any guerrilla activity in that area 
in fcpril? 

A There were none except when we left Pacda. On our way 
we met the Japanese. 

Q Do you know of any activities in that area in April, 
1945 by the Volckman guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q How long after the l6th of April did you first meet 
the American troops? 

A It was very long tine before we sec Americans. 

Q More than a week? 

A More than one week, 

Q And where were you when the Americans first arrived, 
when you first saw them? 

A I was in the hospital of San Gabriel, 

CAPTAIN REEL! That's all. 

MAJOR OPINION: That's all. 

(Witness excused) 
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JOHN GILLIES 


called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Opinion) Please state your name. 

A John Gillies. 

Q Your age? 

A Nineteen. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Suyoc, Mankayan. 

Q Have you lived in Manipil on April 15 and 16, 1945? 

A 16th. Yes, sir. 

Q (Through Interpreter Albano) While you were in 
Manipil has anything happened? 

A (Through Interpreter Albano) Early in the morning 
at five o'clock the Japanese raided Manipil. 

Q What date was that? 

A (Without aid of the Interpreter) In the 16th. 

Q What did you mean to say, the Japanese raided Manipil? 
What do you mean by saying the Japanese raided Manipil? 

A (Through Interpreter Albano) The Japanese raided 
Manipil and burned the houses there. 

Q How many houses were burned? 

A (Through the Interpreter) About 30 houses were burned. 
Q How do you know that? 

A (V/ithout aid of the Interpreter) About 40 or 50 
houses were burned. 

Q When did you leave Manipil? 

A The 16th of April. 
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Q The morning or the afternoon? 

A In the morning. 

Q And when did this burning of Manipil take place? 

A When? 

INTERPRETER ALBANO: He says on the 16th of April. 

Q (By Major Opinion) At what time? 

A (Through Interpreter Albano) Five o'clock in the 
morning. 

Q And at what time did you leave Manipil? 

A (Through the Interpreter) At the same time. 

Q You said that the burning of the 30 houses at Manipil 
took place at five o'clock in the morning. At what time 
did you leave Manipil on the same day? 

A On the some day we leave Manipil. 

Q At what time? 

A (Through Interpreter Albano) At the very hour we left 
Manipil. 

Q You mean to say that while the houses of Manipil were 
burning you left Manipil? 

A (Without aid of the Interpreter) We left Manipil. 

Q Where did you go? 

A We went to the creek, one kilometer away, to see a 
place where we can hide ourselves. 

Q Did you have any companion? 

A I have a companion, yes. 

Q What was his name? 

A Macario Sapino and family. 

Q How lonr did you stay in that hiding place of yours? 









Q Did you go back after awhile to Manipil? 

A We proceeded to the other place. 

Q Did you go back to Manipil afterwards? 

A One week after the raid v/e went back to Manipil. 

Q Were you alone, or were you accompanied? 

A I was accompanied by Macario Sapino. 

Q What did you do at Manipil? 

A We went to see if our things are there, and we found 
three persons are killed by the Japanese in the field. 

Q Did you know these persons? 

A I know only one person. 

Q Who was he? 

A Alejo Pablonot. 

Q Did you see any other body? 

A The other body was the finger cut off of the person 
who was laying there. 

Q Do you know this Alfonso Sunga? 

A Yes, I know him. 

Q Did you see him also that day when you came back to 
Manipil? 

A Yes, I saw Alfonso. 

Q And was he dead or alive when you saw him? 

A He was dead; his head was cut off. 

Q Do you know this man that I am talking about? 

A Yes, I know him. 

Q Did you see him when you came back to Manipil? 

A Yc-s. His head was entirely cut off. 

Q Did you know Jose Banez? 

A Yes, I know Jose Banez. 
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Q How was he when you saw him? 

A His head was entirely cut off. 

Q Do you know Lino Gablad? 

A I know him. 

Q Did you see him when you came back to Manipil? 

A Yes. His head was entirely cut off. 

MAJOR OPINION: That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you say there was an air raid 
at Manipil? 

A (Through Interpreter Albano) No; no, sir. 

Q Were there any air raids at Manipil? 

A None, sir. 

Q Was there any shelling at Manipil? 

MAJOR OPINION: I will object, sir. We object to this 
series of questions about shelling, sir, because we believe 
that it is absolutely irrelevant to the case. The mere 
fact that there may be shelling would not justify the 
killing nor the burning of houses- 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

You may continue. 

CAPTAIN REEL. Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) None, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was there any guerrilla raid at 
Manipil? 

A None, sir. 

Q Did you ever hear of any guerrilla activities in the 
vicinity of Manipil? 
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None, sir 


Q Did you ever hear of the Volokraan guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

MAJOR OPINION: The Prosecution rests its evidence 
at this particular time. 

(Witness excused.) 

MAJOR OPINION: Sir, we would like to request that I 
be allowed to introduce one document in connection with the 
previous case, the Dapdap case, that I overlooked among the 
other documents we have here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR OPINION: Will you mark this exhibit as the 
next Prosecution's exhibit? 

(Copy of Report of John K, Blanche, 
Lt. Col., JAGD, was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit IIo. 341 for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

MAJOR OPINION: This exhibit, Prosecution's Exhibit 
341, is a copy of the report of Lieutenant Colonel Blanche, 
acting inspector general, which purports to show that he had 
received verbal orders from the commanding officer of the 
American forces detailing him to conduct an investigation 
of all the facts that have taken place in connection with 
the massacre of the civilians of Dapdap. 

Particular attention, sir, is called, respectfully, 
to Paragraph 9 of said Exhibit 341, on this page here (in¬ 
dicating), to which there is attached a translation by the 
language officer of a captured Japanese document. These 
documents attached here are very illuminating. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the pertinent parts 


of the document. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The Defense has not been given a copy 
of this document. We would like to see it before it is 
read. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the length of the docu¬ 
ment it will be considered after Defense has had an oppor¬ 
tunity to study it, and it may be taken up at the beginning 
of the session tomorrow morning. 

MAJOR OPINION: Yes, sir. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: If the Comission plor.se, tho 


Prosecutfbn is prepared to offer r.dditionr.l evidence 
on Bill of Particulars paragraph number one. 

Colonel Borbon. 

FORTUI'IATO BORBON 

celled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was exanined and testified as follows 
DIRECT * XAIIINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please, 

A Fortunato Borbon. 

Q Arc you a member of the Philippine Amy? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Y/hat is your rank, sir? 

A Colonel of the Philippine Arny, 

Q \7hat is your present assignnont? 

A I an the Acting Provincial Governor of Batangas 
Province, 

Q Now, prior to that, when the Japanese cane to the 
Philippines, where were you then? 

A I was in Cebu City, in 1941 and 1942. 

Q ’.hat was your assignment then? 

A I was commanding the C3rd Infantry of tho USAFFE. 
Q Y/ore you captured by tho Japanese on Cebu? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long were you held as a prisoner of war? 

A Five months• 

Q Then did you return to 3atangas? 

A No,, sir, I remained in Cebu a year, for almost — 

I was captured after I had stayed in the .ountains for 
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six months, in the mountains of Cebu and Bohol Island. 


Q After you were captured, you were held a prisoner 

of war for five months; is that right, sir? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And when did you return to Batangas? 

A In 1943. 

Q When were you appointed Governor of the Province 

of Batangas? 

A I was appointed Governor on February 1, 1945, in 

Nasugbu, when the 11th Airborne arrived in Nasugbu 

Batangas Province, January 31, 1945. 

(A document was marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 342 
for identification.) 

Q After you became Governor of Batangas, did you 

set about to organize the provincial government and the 
municipal governments there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 342fbr identification and 

tell what that is? 

A This is my memorandum to all municipal mayors and 

chiefs of police at Batangas Province to conduct a com¬ 
plete investigation of deaths and number of houses burned 
by the Japanese. 

Q This is an official record of the Province of 

Batangas which was issued by you, sir? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE* I offer it in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS! There being no objection, it is 
accepted in evidence. 
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(Prosecution Exhibit No. 
342 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 


Q (By Captain Pace) In addition to instructing the 
mayors of Br.tr.ngas to conduct investigations into the 
fatalities resulting fron Japanese activity, did you per¬ 
sonally go around the province, investigating? 

A Yes, sir. I went around the province for the pur¬ 
pose of investigation of the conditions of the province. 

Q Did you spend a groat deal of tine doing that? 

A Yes, sir. 

(A document was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

343 for identification.) 

Q And as a result of the investigations conducted by 
you personally, and those conducted by subordinates who 
reported to you, did you gain a wide knowledge of the 
affairs of the people in Betangas, with particular rela¬ 
tion to the critics committed by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 343 for identification 

and state what that is? 

A This is ny report to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Interior in Manila, about the conditions of the 
Province of Batangas. 

Q Docs that truly represent what you found to exist 
in your province? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is that an official report to the Secretary of 
the Interior of this Comonwealth? 

A Yes, sir. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: In viev: of the longth of the 

document, it will be considered tomorrow morning after 

Defense has had an opportunity to study it. 

(A document was narked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

344 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Paco) Nov, since you submitted those 
t\ 0 reports to the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Commonwealth, have you compiled additional information 
and received additional reports from your mayors? 

A Yes, sir, I received additional reports from the 
mayors. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 344 for identification 
and tell v/hat that is. 

A This is the consolidated report by municipalities 
of all the atrocities committed by the Japanese in tho 
Province of Batangas. 

Q Is that based on the records which you have in your 
office? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And on the reports which you have received? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And to the best of your knowledge is that a correct 
report cf the number of people killed in Batangas? 

\ 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Is the figure two thousand — 

A 25,709. 

Q That is, in your opinion, the correct number of 

people killed by the Japanese in your province? 
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A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer Erfiibit 344 for identifi¬ 
cation in evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this a separate exhibit, or 
is it a part of the official report which was the last 
one considered? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It is a separate one, sir. This is 
the nost current Information on that subject. The other 
report is mere general and not as recent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this rn amendment or an addi¬ 
tion to some other exhibit which has been considered in 
this ease? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It represents figures which arc 
similar to those testified to by others. It also con¬ 
tains new information, of which there is no evidence 
before the Comission. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense objects to this 
exhibit. Our objection will be on the sane grounds as 
the objection that we will undoubtedly have to the prior 
exhibit. Y/c haven’t had a chance to read it yet, but 
from a cursory glance it is quite apparent that the two 
arc related. Now, if it is the desire of the Commission, 
we can state the grounds of our objection to this paper 
at this tine; otherwise, vc can state the whole thing 
tomorrow morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the desire of the Commis¬ 
sion that the two documents be considered at the same 
tine, and consideration on the exhibit in question is 
deferred until tomorrow morning. 
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CAPTAIN KEEL: May I request, sir, thr.t the reporter 
nark the questions end answers thr.t precede the intro¬ 
duction of those two statements, because it nay veil 
be that tomorrow morning we will ask to have those strick¬ 
en, and v/c will want to ref or to then. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) ..re you able to state how many 
people were killed in your province by the Japanese? 

A More or less around 25,709, according tc my rocords. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Nov;, sir, we will ask thr.t that be 
stricken. Vic haven’t any foundation of this witness' 
statement. Y/o don’t know on what he bases his information. 
That again is a restatement of those two exhibits. If 
this is to be considered tomorrow, we ask that the entire 
matter be referred until tomorrow. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is sus¬ 
tained. The last question and the last answer are stricken 
from the record. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You nay cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) This investigation that was con¬ 
ducted, I think you said you personally went around 
investigating conditions of the province, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And between what dates did you personally go around 

and investigate? 

A The dates? 

Q Yes. 
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A I began investigations since the months of March 

and April; since the month of March I began going around 
inspecting the province and studying the condition of the 
province. 

Q When did you finish your tour of investigation of 

conditions in the province? 

A I have already finished the report, the submission 

of my report in the month of April. 

Q In the month of April? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So the whole investigation covered one month, 

March to April? 

A Two months; March and April. 

Q It started in the beginning of March? 

A About the beginning of March. I am not very sure 

about the dates, exact dates. 

Q Can you give us some approximation of the date 

when you finished? 

A In the month of April. I was not very sure of 

the exact date when I was finished, but the entire month 
of April. 

Q Well now, your report that you have offered as 

Exhibit 343 for identification, the first letter is 
dated 27 March 1945. Does that refresh your recollection 
as to when you cor.ploted your investigation? 

A That was not completed yet, because I went around 

yet by the months of April, in the following month. 

Q I see. All right. The second letter, supplementing 

the report of the 27th of March, is dated the 21st of 
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April, 194-5. Docs that refresh your recollection ns to 
when you finished ycur investigation? 

*1 Well, thr.t is norc or less tlic tine when I finished 
ny invcstigr.tion. 

Q You finished before you wrote thr.t letter, is thr.t 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And the order thr.t you got out for the nr.yors end 
chiefs of police is dr.tcd April 2, 1945. Docs thr.t 
refresh your recollection r.s to when you str.rted the 
invcstigr.tion? 

A Well. I issued thr.t order in order to mplify norc 
the reports of ny nayors. 

Q I see. Now, in your invcstigr.tion, did ycu go to 
r.ll of the barrios in Br.tengas? 

A Only the barrios thr.t I could reach; not r.ll the 
barrios. 

Q And how nr.ny did you go to? 

A I went to one barrio in Lipa, Ar.tongas. 

Q One barrio in Lipr.? 

A Yes, in the nonth — about in i.Iarch, and I found 
about 300 or 400 Filipinos dead with their arris tied 
behind, at the back of tile town of Lipa. 

Q All right. Nov, what other barrios, vithout going 
into details r.s to what you found in each one; I just 
want now to know the barrios thr.t you went to. You went 
to one barrio in Lipa, is thr.t right? 

A Well, there arc so rr.ny barrios there that I could 
not ronoraber very well the nano of the barrio, but the 
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only barrio that I romenbcr very well was very significant 
for ny inspection, is the one in Lipa. 

Q Is that the only barrio in Lipa that you went to? 

A The only place that I have been there. 

Q Now, did you go to barrios in any other nunicipal- 

ity in Batangas? 

I went around. 

Q Well, can you tell us, vithout telling us the details 
of what you found, just which barrios you, personally, 
went to? 

A Well, I sinply passed through the barrios. I did 
not conduct noro investigation, because the :: layers then- 
selves had done the other investigation. 

Q Yes. Now, which harries, if any, did you yourself 
conduct the investigation in, besides the one in Lipa? 

A I could not ronenber very well now. 

Q Well, were there any besides the one in Lipa, in 
which you personally conducted the investigation? 

A I cannot ronenber no \i exactly all the barrios, 
because nost of those other barrios arc not passable by 
autonobile or jeep. 

Q And the infcrna.tion that you put into your report 
is based on what was told to you by the barrio lieutenants? 
A That is the report that they rendered to ne, so I 
took it for granted that that is the official report. 

Q Yes. It is not anything you know of your own per¬ 
sonal knowledge; it is what they told you, is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q Now, is it true that the entire Province of Batangas 
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was the center of warfare during the nonths of January, 
February and liar eh of 194-5; is that true? 

A That is true. 

Q And there v;as considerable bonbing and shelling and 
conbat destruction? 

A There wore, between the Anoricans and the Japanese. 

Q Yes, and there were also sonc guerilla bands operat¬ 
ing, were there not? 

A Also the guerrillas. 

Q A n d riany buildings wore destroyed in the course of 
the warfare? 

A The Japanese burned the houses of :iany towns. 

Q Didn't the Ancrleans borib sonc buildings, too, in 
Batangas? 

A Not that I know, 

Q No buildings at all were bonbed by the Ancrican 
airplanes in the whole Province of Batangas? 

A Maybe a few houses, but not rtuch. 

Q And there was sonc artillery shelling by both sides 
in Batangas, wasn't there? 

A Thorc were, but it did not destroy exactly the town; 
naybe one or two houses. 

Q One or two houses; all right. And sonc people were 
killed in that warfare, were they not? 

A I have not received my report to that effect. 

Q You havon't any report on that at all. The only 

report you got is the report that is here as Exhibit 343 
and Exhibit 344, is that right? 

A That is the only report I got. 
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Q Nov, about these guerrilla bands, ’./ere there some 
guerrilla raids in Batanges during this period? 

A There vjore guerrilla raids against the Japanese. 

Q And were you a nenber of the guerrillas? 

A Guerrillas, against the Japanese — (pause) 

Q Were you a nenber? 

A I v/as a nenber of the guerrilla nyself. 

Q And v/hat organization vere you a nonbor of? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Conriission please, this is 
wholly beyond the scope of the direct examination of this 
gontlenan. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I kno \i cf no rule that Units 
cross exanination to natters brought out on direct. 

Major Kerr nay have reference to a rule that exists in a 
few of the states in the United States, but, as I think 
vc pointed out early in the proceedings, he v/as the nan 
who took the position that even the ordinary rules of 
evidence didn't apply, nuch less peculiar rules peculiar 
to certain states. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission desires to be 
liberal, both to the Prosecution and the Defense, in the 
exanination of witnesses. It does not see why cross 
exanination of this witnoss as to his guerrilla connec¬ 
tions v/ould servo any useful purpose. Could counsel 
explain? 

CAPTAIN REAL: Yos, sir. We do not naintain that 
any oxonination of this v.itness as tc his ovm guerrilla 
activitios servos any useful purpose on the question cf 
his direct testimony on these exhibits that have been 
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offered; wo have covered that. It has to do only with 
the general picture of the ease, and vc feel It would 
bo helpful to the Connlssion in deciding natters that 
have to do with other aspects of the case. This witness, 
incidentally, is or. under specification nunber 1, which 
certainly covers tho entire picture. 

HAJOR KERR: Sir, if the Defense is to bo pernitted 
to use the Prosecution’s • itncsscs for its own purposes, 
entirely v/ithout connection to the tost loony which we 
adduce upon direct exanination, certainly the Prosecution 
cannot be responsible for the tine it takes to put before 
the Cor.mission its ease. Her/, conceivably, according to 
Defense Counsel’s own statenent, he nay now proceed to 
ask him any one cf the questions which they night want to. 
bring out on their own defense ease, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: ’.'ell, the Connlssion well under¬ 
stands that. Lot us exclude the details cf this witness' 
connection with guerrilla activities. If he has any real 
knowledge of guerrilla activities in the area under ques¬ 
tion at this tine, it should be presented quickly, and the 
Connlssion will hear it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. I will Just ask the wit¬ 
ness a. few questions. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Arc you f aril liar with the guer¬ 
rilla activities that were carried on in the Province 
of Batangas in the latter part of 1944 and the early part 
of 1945? 

A I an. 

Q Can you give us in brief the areas, the nunielpali- 
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offered; we have covered thr.t. It hr.s to do only with 
the general picture of the cr.se, end uc feel It would 
bo helpful to the Connission in deciding nc.ttors thr.t 
have to do with other aspects of the case. This witness, 
incidentally, is cr under specification nunber 1, which 
certainly covers thu entire picture. 

liAJOR KERR: Sir, if the Defense is to be pernitted 
to use the Prosecution's itncsscs for its own purposes, 
entirely without connection to the testimony which ve 
adduce upon direct examination, certainly the Prosecution 
cannot be responsible for the tine it takes to put before 
the Connission its ease, How, conceivably, according to 
Defense Counsel's own statenent, he nay now proceed to 
ask him any one cf the questions which they night want to. 
bring out on their own defense case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: ’.'ell, the Connission well under¬ 
stands that. Let us exclude the details cf this witness' 
connection with guerrilla activities. If he has any real 
knowledge of guerrilla activities in the area under ques¬ 
tion at this tine, it sh uld be presented quickly, and the 
Connission will hear it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. I will just ask the wit¬ 
ness a few questions. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Arc you familiar with the guer¬ 
rilla activities that were carried on in the Province 
of Batangas in the latter part of 1944 and the early part 
of 1945? 

A I an. 

Q Can you give us in brief the areas, the nunicipali- 
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tics in Br.tangr.s, './here the guerrillas were especially 
active? Con you give us the list of those? 

A Practically in nil the province, the entire Pro- 
' ince of Bntongns, the gucrrllln activities — they were 
all active in the Province of Br.tangr.s• 

Q Were they especially active in the neighborhood of 
Lipn? 

A Also• 

Q Santo Tones? 

A All parts of the Bntangos i rovincc, 

Q All through the province. And die those activities 
consist of frequent raids upon the Japanese supply lines? 
Y/as that part of the activity? 

A Part of the activity of the guerrillas. 

Q And especially on the Military roads, the roads 

that were used by the Military? 

A Yes. 

Q Did it also consist, in part, of raids upon civil¬ 
ians who were friendly to the Japanese? 

A Not that I know • 

q Do you know of ny civilian hones that were burned 
by the guerrillas because the occupants were friendly to 
the Japanese? 

A I do not know anything about that. 

Q You don*t Joiow of any? 

(The witness shook his head negatively.) 

Q And in addition to the actual guerrilla activities, 

were the guerrillas supported in large part by the help 
of civilians in various barrios? 
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A Will you plcr.sc clr.rify thr.t question? 

(Question read.) 

A Ho • 

Q Wasn't money donated by civilians in Batangns 

Province to the guerrillas? 

A (Pause.) 

OBTAIN i'iEEL: Will ycu read the question? 

(Question road.) 

A I do not know tlmt now. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I should like to ask the witness 
relative to the armor. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Were thv. guerrillas arried? 

A They woro armed, some of then verc armed. 

Q And with ’./hat? 

A Different kinds of arms, rifles, shotguns. 

Q And many of then carried bolos? 

A Eolosj all kinds of arms. 

Q And wore there persons in the barrios, civilians, 

who acted as intelligence units for the guerrillas, 
would inform the guerrillas as to where the Japanese were? 

A Not necessarily, because the guerrillas themselves 

had their own intelligence sections in every unit. 

Q That is right, but in addition to that, weren’t 
they a’xded by civilians in the various towns? 

A No, not necessarily. 

Q They never got any aid? 

(The witness hook his head negatively.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: One more question, if I may. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did the guerrillas of which you 
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speak wear uniforms? 

A Not uniforms. 

Q Did they wear any armbands? 

A Some, in khaki uniforms like this (indicating); 

some wearing semi-military uniform, some in disguise, 
civilian uniform. 

Q Did they wear armbands? 

A No. 

Q Any armbands? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN REELj That is all. 

CAPTAIN PACE* One more question, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) You testified that a great number 

of people were killed in Batangas by the Japanese; is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

Q Were those people guerrillas? 

A They were not guerrillas. 

Q Could you estimate how many guerrillas were killed 

by the Japanese in Batangas? 

A Maybe a few, three or four or five guerrillas that 

happened to be captured. 

GENERAL REYNOLDSi The Commission interrupts and 
terminates the questioning of this witness, and we shall 
recess for ton minutes. 

(Witness excused) 

(Short recess) 
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GENER.'L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
desires information from the Prosecution. 

'Vo had expected to complete the hearing in the case 
of the Prosecution todr.y nnd the Conrission inquires os 
to the status, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, on the basis of our present 
estimate of the situation wo expect to complc-to our case 
tomorrow afternoon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There can bo no doubt that you 
will complete tomorrow afternoon? 

MAJOR KERR: ./ell, sir, I wouldn't want to bind my¬ 
self by a definite promise, but that is our present 
intention. So much depends, sir, on the extent to which 
Defense uses our own witnesses for their purposes nnd the 
extent of cross-examination nnd the language difficulties, 
nnd so on. To the best of our knowledge now, we shall 
donplete tomorrow. 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: Well, on behalf of the Defense 
I don't think their cross-examination has consuned an undue 
amount of tine today. Let us be sure to proceed swiftly 
to the meat of the situation and move as fast as we can, 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay proceed. 

C/PT/.IN PACE: If the Conrission please, the next 
witness will testify in relation to matters covered in 
Bill of Particulars Nos. 15 and 2?. 

Mr. Okoochi. 
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DENHICHI OKOOCHI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Staff Sergeant Tad Yajima, 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Dcnhichi Okoochi. 

Q V/hat is your nationality? 

A Japanese. 

Q Are you a member of the Japanese military forces? 

A I am a Japanese soldier, 

Q In v/hat branch of the Japanese Imperial Forces are 

you? 

A Navy. 

Q What is your rank in the Imperial Navy? 

A Vice-Admiral, Imperial Japanese Navy. 

Q How long have you been in the Japanese Navy? 

A 43rd year of Meiji. (Reporter's note: 1910). 

Q When did you become a vice admiral? 

A November of the fifteenth year of Showa (Reporter's 

note: 1940). 

Q Are you willing to tell this Military Commission the 
truth about what you knew of the case now in hearing? 

A I do swear, 

Q You are at present a prisoner of war of the American 
forces; is that right? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q When did you come to the Philippine Islands? 

A 22nd of November, 1944. 
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Q V/hat w-'s your connand when you cane here? 

A I was in command of the Southwestern Pacific urea. 

Q ’/hat land bodies did th n t cerrand cover? 

A Java, Sumatra, Malay, French-Indo . Burma /roa. 

Q Did that include Singapore? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q You have nnr.ed land bodies in that area. Did that 

include the adjacent waters? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ir here was your headquarters after you cane to the 

Philippines? 

A Chiefly at the Arny and Navy Club, 

Q In Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know General Tomoyuki Yanashita? 

A I know him well. 

Q 7/ns he here when you car.e? 

A He was here. 

Q Vha.t was his job here? 

A He is the Commanding General of the /roa Army. 

Q V’hat area did his command comprise? 

A I think it is the Philippine Area. 

Q Philippine Islands? 

A Philippine Islands, 

Q Prior to January 6, 1945 did you have connr.nd of 

all the navy troops in the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, I was in connr.nd, 

Q Up until January 6, 1945 were you the supreme 

commander in the Philippine Islands when it cane to naval 
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forces? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive on order -r instructions fron the 

Imperial Headquarters concerning turning over certain 
naval forces to Ynnashita? 

A That is the case of army-navy combined operations, 

and where navy personnel were required to join the ground 
forces, that's how it used to be. They would serve under 
the army. 

Q Under what circumstances — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer to that question 
isn't clear and the Commission desires the last question 
to be read and, if necessary, broken down into simpler 
statements. 

(Question read) 

C/'PT/IN P/CE: Do you want the answer? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the answer. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we have the witness answer 
that question again? ’Vo are not sure of the interpretation, 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question will be reread and 
the Interpreter will rea.sk the question of the witness. 
(Question rood) 

THE "ITNESS: I did not receive any special orders, 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you turn certain naval 
forces over to Yamashitr. in January, 194-5? 

A I did. 

Q v ’hat authority did you hove for doing that? 

A In accordance with the policy from Tokyo I have 

carried on the responsibility of turning over certain 
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elements :>f the navy to General Yrnnshitn. 

Q Did your command Include the shore-based navy 

troops ns well ns those afloat? 

INTERPRETER Y/JIHAr Vliat is it? 

CAPTAIN P/CE: "Did your command include the lnnd- 
bnsod navy troops as well as those afloat?" 

/ Yes. 

Q (By Captain Pace) ’.'/hat were the first troops which 

you turned over to Yanashitr? 

A Ground forces; only the ground forces. 

Q ’..'here wore they located? 

A Those who were under the corrnnd of the Manila 

area were sent to lianila. 

Q You turned over your navy troops in ir.nl la to 

Yarnshita? 

t Yes, sir; just for the ground operations. 

Q ’.Then did these troops go to Yana shit a 1 s command? 

A From the 6th of January, 1945* 

q .That tine on the 6th of January? 

A Zero hours. 

Q Did you notify Yansshita that you v/ere transferring 

these elements to his command? 

A After giving ny orders to r.y subordinates I so 

notified to Yar.ashita’s hcrdqunrtors. 

Q How did you notify his headquarters? 

A By wireless. 

q Y/hen did you notify Yamashitn's headquarters? 

INTERPRETER Y/JIkY.i "’.There" did you notify then? 
C/PT/IN P/CE: "When did you notify Yamashitn's 
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headquarters?" 

A 5th of January, 1945. 

Q (By Captain Paco) Fow many nival troops did you 

turn over to hin? 

A Approximately 20,000 in tho Manila area. 

Q V/oro those all tho navy troops who wore located in 

tho Manila area? 

A That's right. 

Q After zero hours, January 6, 1945, did you have 

command of any land-based naval personnel in Manila? 

A I was not in ccnnand so far as the land operations goes. 
Q Did you have command of any naval personnel operat¬ 

ing in the Manila area after zero hours January 6, 1945? 

A I was in command as far as naval administration 

went. 

Q r 'hat do you mean by that? 

A Regarding tho administration outside of naval 

operations — military operations. 

Q v 'hat kind of administration? 

A For instance, supply or personnel. 

Q Of naval troops in Manila? 

INTERPRETER YAJIM': '//hat is that again? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you take care of the adminis¬ 

tration of navy ground troops in ‘ anila? 

A I was in charge of the administration. 

Q r 'ho was in tactical command of those troops? 

A The orders cane from tho army. 

Q What orders? 

A All the operational orders cnr.o fnn the army. 
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Q Whrt did your message to Yarashita concerning those 

troops say? 

/. I do not remember the wording. 
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Q Tell me as closely as you can what it said. 

A "I am putting herewith the Navy personnel for combat 
operations under the command of the Army the Navy per¬ 
sonnel in the Manila area. 

Q V/hen was that effective? 

A Effective 6th of January. 

Q Who wrote that message? 

A My chief of staff wrote it and signed it. 

Q Did you send it to anyone else except Yamashita? 

A I am sure I sent one to General Yokoyama. 

Q Who was Yokoyama. 

A Lieutenant general. 

Q What was his position here? 

A He was in command of the military personnel in Manila, 
I believe. 

Q When did you leave Manila, then? 

A I left on the 5th of January. 

Q Who did you leave in command of these naval troops? 

A Rear Admiral Iwabuchi; that is for the Navy ground 
personnel in the Manila area were under the command of 
Iwabuchi. 

Q Did you issue any orders to Iwabuchi before you left? 

A Just those same orders. 

Q Did you tell him who his new commander was? 

A I did not say. 

Q Did you tell him you were leaving? 

A I said so to Iwabuchi, yes. 

Q Did you tell him who to report to? 

A I did not. 
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Q Did he already know? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object. We do not think this wit¬ 
ness can testify to what is in someone else's mind. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
You may proceed. 

Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

A He knew that I was leaving Manila. 

Q (By Captain Pace) You testified that you issued 
orders to him, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did those orders say? 

A Regarding naval land operations to be under the 
command of the Army. 

Q You told him Navy land operations from then on were 

to be under the command of the Army, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was in command of the Japanese Army here at that 
time? 

A I think it is Lieutenant General Yokoyama. 

Q You mean in the Philippine area? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was in command of the Japanese Army on that date 
in the Philippines? 

A General Yamashita, 

Q Where did you go when you left Manila? 

A I went to Baguio. 

Q On what day did you get there? 

A The 6th of January. 
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Q Did Yaraashita go to Baguio? 

A He was there. 

Q Do you know when he went? 

A I don't know for sure. Maybe during the first part of 
January; I am not sure. 

Q Did you talk to Yamashita after you got to Baguio? 

A I did, yes. 

Q How many times? 

A I think it was about five or six times. 

Q Now, how long did the Manila naval troops remain under 
Yamashita? 

A Until the 24th of August, 194?. 

Q Nov/, after you left Manila and went to Baguio, were 
you able to communicate with Iwabuchi in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, at any time during that period did the command 
of the Manila naval troops revert to you? 

A Not concerning land operations. 

Q When did you lose contact with Iwabuchi? 

A I am not so sure, but it is about the 20th of February. 

Q What happened to Iwabuchi, do you know? 

A I understand that he had been killed in action. 

Q Where? 

A In Manila. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be questions by the 
Commission. 
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EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Lester) In your testimony you stated that 
on about January 6, 19*5, you turned over certain land 
troops in your command in the Manila area to General 
Yamashita? 

A That is right. 

Q And you so informed General Yamashita by wireless? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you receive acknowledgment of this information 

from General Yamashita's Headquarters? 

A I did not receive any acknowledgment. 

Q Did you discuss this question of the turnover of 
troops to General Yamashita orally? 

A I never talked about it. 

Q Did any members of your staff discuss this matter 
with the staff of General Yamashita? 

A They may have, but I am not sure, 

Q You stated — 

A I believe there was, but I am not sure. 

Q You spoke of having five or six interviews with 

General Yamashita after you had arrived in the region of 
Baguio. 

A Yes. 

Q At any of these conferences did the question come up 

as to the control of the naval land forces in the Manila 
area? 

A I believe there were times that I talked about it. 

Q What did you say when you talked about it? 

A I do not remember the details. 
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Q Did you subsequently to January 6th issue any opera¬ 
tional orders to the naval land forces in the Manila area? 

A Not as far as the military operations goes. 

Q ’//hat type of orders did you issue? 

A I didn't issue any orders. 

Q Did you receive any reports from these naval land 
forces in the Manila area that had been turned over to 
General Yamashita by wireless subsequent to January 6, 194-?? 
A There were times when I received notice regarding the 
military situation. 

Q From what commander did you receive notice? 

A From Iwabuchi. 

Q That is, the naval admiral in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q What v/as the nature of this information? 

A I do not remember the details, but since there was no 

change of command, I occasionally received information re¬ 
garding the military situation direct. 

Q Did Admiral Iwabuchi askjou for any instructions 
relative to the conduct of the operations in the Manila area? 
A There were no such requests for instructions. 

Q How far was your command post in the Baguio area from 
that of General Yamashita? 

A Approximately 50 meters — 500 meters. 

Q Did you receive any instructions from General Yamashita 
while you were in the Baguio area? 

A I did not receive any direct orders. It is because I 
am not subordinate to General Yamashita. 

Q What was your relationship to General Yamashita? 
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A There is no relation, sir. 

Q You spoke of some five or six conferences that you had 
with General Yamashita subsequently to January 6, 194-5. 
Please tell the Commission what subjects were discussed in 
each one of those conferences. 

A Everything in general. We discussed everything in 
general, but we did not go into detail about military opera¬ 
tions . 

Q I want some subject matter specifically that was dis¬ 
cussed. 

A There is no specific topic that I can tell you about. 

Q Is the admiral's memory so faulty that he cannot re¬ 

call discussing the tactical situation in Manila? 

A There are times when we talked about the military 
situation. 

Q Then the admiral does not desire to discuss the de¬ 
tails of these conferences, is that his attitude? 

A It is not that I don't want to tell the story, but we 
talked about so many things, but I can't remember. 

GENERAL LESTERs That is all. 

Q (By General Donovan) Who commanded the Marines in 
the Manila area? 

A Rear Admiral Iwabuchi. 

Q They also were under the command of the Army? 

A Yes, since the 5th of January. 









(The witness wr.de o. statement in his cv;n longuage.) 

liAJOR I'JLRRs I bclicv~ the. witness s'id soncthing 
just nc\;. Will you interpret it? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: "I just renenbered scncthing. 

I do not ror.icnbcr the date, but since I had no r.uthcrity 
to command the land operation, I requested to Yr.nr.shita’s 
headquarters to — I asked Yrnr.shitr.’s her.dqur.rtc.rs the 
rdvisr.bility of cvr.cur.ting the nr.vy land forces from 
Manila imodintcly, However, it v;ns that the r.rny has 
already given orders to evacuate Manila. That is all." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does thv. chief interpreter be¬ 
lieve there would be a good purpose served by having a 
check interpreter, as v:c use in the case of Tagaolog 
witnesses? 

COM WIDER BARTLETT: I feel that I an doing it, 
and I an satisfied that the Commission is getting an 
accurate account of what the v/itness has said. 

GENERA REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

CROSS KXAi I NATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) You have statod, Admiral, 
that you continued to have adninistrative supervision 
over the Manila navy forces after January 6th? 

A (Through' the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q Mill you tell us whr.t that ndnlnstrr.tivc control 
included? 

A I had no occasion to give orders directly, but ny 
administration consisted rf such things as personnel, 
supply, supplies and so forth, and I had n' control, no 
responsibility, ever the land operation. 
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Q New, after Jr.nup.ry 5, could General Yanashita 
hrve pronoted r. nr.vy officer in Manila? 

A No. 

Q Could he hr.vc denoted r. navy officer or non- 
ccnnissiorcd officer in Manila? 

A No such authority. 

q Could he hr.Vo changed the r.ssignnont of r.ny navy 
officer in ilr.nila? I will rephrase the question. 

Suppose General Ya.nashitr. had bcv_n dissatisfied 
with Adniral Iwabuchi; could he have renoved hin fron 
connand? 

A Of course, in case I was dissatisfied with certain 

land operations, he could have done that through no. 
However, that is in fact inpossiblc. 

q That is, he could have rcconncndcd to you a change 
in Adnirnl Iwabuchi's r.ssignnont? 

A Well, as a natter of fact it is impossible, because 
during that tine there were no other connander who could 
lead the navy land forces in Manila. 

0 Now, could General Yanashita have court war tided 
navy personnel in Manila? 

A I don't think so, 

Q That power renained with you? 

A If there wore such occasions, I was to be notified, 
and I will punish then, and I would take necessary action, 
q Now, after January 5, could General Yanashita 
supersede any of your orders? 

THE INTERPRETER: Will you repeat the question? 
(question read.) 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: You night nnke that "overrule.» 
- CTlirough the Interpreter) I have no authority tc 
give orders for land operations. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "ell, let nc rephrase that. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Could General Yanashita 
supersede any order of yours as to ether than land 
operations? 

A No. No, except these of land operations. 

Q No 1 .;, would it be a correct sta.tcncnt that General 

Yanashita*s jurisdiction was United to the. actual 
cnployncnt of troops in actual conbat operations on land? 
A Yes. 

Q Now, is it correct that there was in existence, 
prior to the Linga.yrn landing, a coj.iprchansivc plan for 
the protection of the harbor and naval facilities of 
Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov, when was this plan or order issued? 

A I don't ronenber the exact date, but it nust be 
during the latter part of Dcccnbcr. 

Q Now, did this plan include the destruction of the 
harbor facilities of Manila, and the harbor and dock 
facilities? 

A The destruction of those harbors, the destruction 

of naval piers, and destruction of harbors, harbor faci¬ 
lities. 

CiJ>TAIN SANDBERG: Could \:c have the last answer 
read, please? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then please read the question 
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from which it developed, 

(Question end ensuer reed,) 

Q (By Cr.ptein Sendberg) Now, did the plr.n include 
provision for disposition of nevel supplies? 

A I think so, but I don't renenber the wording. 

Q Now, v.’h- issued this order or plen? 

A I did. 

Q Y.'ns this order ever fully cerried out? 

A I think so, but bcceuse the nejority heve been 
killed in ection I en not sure. 

Q Do ycu know whether it hed been fully cerried out 
by Jenuery 6, 194-5? 

A \."e — I didn't do such e thing prior to th*_ 6th of 
Jenuery. 

Q Now, the order was never rovokod, ves it? 

A No. 

Q In your opinion, en Jenuery 6th, 1945 > when the 
novel troops cone under Gencrel Yenoshito, did the execu¬ 
tion of this plen pess to the erny? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Cenrission will recess for 
epproxinetely ten ninutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Coru.iission is in session. 
Defense ney proceed with cross exeninetion, 

(The following enswers of the- witness were given 
through Interpreter Suoo Ito.) 

CiJ’TiJN SANDBERG: I will withdrew the lest question, 
Q (By Cepteln Sendberg) Now, is it true, then, thet 
whetever destruction -f herbor fecilitics or docks or 
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supply depots v/r.s dene, v;as clone In accordance with this 
navy order of Dcconbcr? 

THE INTERPRETER: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question reed.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yc3, sir. 

Q (By Cr.ptr.in Sandberg) Nov/, v/ill you tell us v/hy 
the destruction of the harbor fr.cilitics of Manila v/r.s 
important? 

A It v/r.s inportr.nt recording to opcrr.tions. 

Q Y.'c.s lienilr. cne of the nost inportrnt harbors in 
the Far Erst? 

A Yes, sir# 

Q And v/r.s it inportr.nt to deny the use of that hr.rbor 

to the American forces? 

A Yes, sir. It v/r.s inportrnt for American forcos to 
use the hr.rbor and important — convenient for the Japan¬ 
ese forces if the hr.rbor v/rs destroyed. 

Q Nov/, the natters covered by this December order 
Y/crc all naval, rather than land operations, v/crcn’t they? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, v/orc you fmiliar v/ith the general plan of 

strategy of General Yanashita for the defense of Luzon? 

THE INTERPRETERs ’..ill you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) I did not lcnov/ the 
details. 

Q (By Cr.ptr.in Sandberg) Well, can you tell us in a 
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general way? 

A I know the gcncrr.l plan. 

Q Well, what wns the general plan ns to the City of 
Manila? 

A The pirn was to evacuate Manila as fast as possible 
and nake a stand cn the outskirts of Manila, 

0 Now, do you happen to ’now how nrny arny troops 
participated in the battle of Manila? 

A I do not know the nunber. 

Q Do you happen to know how nany navy troops partici¬ 

pated in that battle? 

A *.pproxinatcly 20,000. 

Q Now, have you any explanation as to why thee© 20,000 
navy troops did not evacuate Manila in accordance with 
General Yanashita' s plan? 

A The plan was to evacuate the navy troops as fast as 
possible, but due to bcubings by planes the transportation 
facilities wero dostroyed, and we could net follow this 
plan. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Connission ploase, on the 
question before the last our translation differs fron 
that of the official interpreter; and in view of the 
inportancc of it — (pause) 

Would you read back the question and answer? 
(Question and answer read by the reporter as 
follows:) 

"0 Y.’cll, what was the gcnoral plan as to the 
City of Manila? 

»A The plan was to evacuate Manila as fast as 
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possible and make r. stand on the outskirts of Manila." 

THE INTERPRETER: Will you repent the question 
now, plcr.se? 

(Question reed by the reporter es follows:) 

"Q Veil, whet was the gcncrel plen es to the 
City of Manila?" 

A (Through the Interpreter) Since the army did not 
hevc e policy to defend lienile, I heard thet the erny 
desired to avoid conflict in lienile, I ne.de e plen tc 
evacuate the majority of the naval troops thet were in 
Manila es soon as possible, but because of bombings by 
plane the transportation facilities weren't as I expected. 
A considerable number of troops was left in Manila. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And was it General Yanashlta's 
plan that the fighting be in the mountain terrain? 

A I heard that; that is what I heard. 

Q And it was his intention that there be no street 
fighting in Manila? 

A That is what I believe. 

Q ’Then you said "the outskirts" before, did you noon 
the mountain terrain around Manila? 

A I believe so. 

*Q Now, do you know of your own knowledge that General 
Yanashita was very much concerned about the failure of 
the naval troops to evacuate Manila? 

A I believe that the — ny staff, through the chief 
of staff, nado a plan to evacuate Manila, and the erny 
issued the plan for the evacuation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May we have your indulgence for 
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a noncnt, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: . 111 you read back the Inst 
answer? 

(Question me! answer road.) 

CAPTAIN Si.NDBERG: If the Comission please, wo have 
this interpretation: "Ily chief of staff went to the 
arny chief of staff to suggest the evacuation of Manila, 
and was told that the order for withdrawal had already 
been issued." 

MAJOR KERR: Our interpreter has it the sane way, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The statononts in question arc so 
similar — docs the official interpreter think there is 
any difference of opinion? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I fail to see the difference 
between what the reporter read, in substance, and what 
the other parties arc saying. Ily understanding is that 
they arc all about alnost exactly what the witness said: 
That his chief of staff, or his staff, went to the arny 
staff and suggested the early evacuation of Manila and 
was told that such orders had been issued. I think that 
is what the reporter read, and I think that is what we 
have horc, and I think that is what he said. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: As stated by the reporter, it 
doesn't give the elcnent of already having been issued. 

The triplication is that it was issued after the navy 
chief of staff — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter read the answer 
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(The answer referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows:) 

"A I believe that the — ny staff, through 
the chiof of staff, made a plan to evacuate 
Manila, and the army issued the plan for the 
evacuation." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: \7e stand corrected. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then v;c will wish to get it in 
the record in accordance with your present view as to 
the proper translation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is, the translation as road 
by 11 c is accepted by the interpreter and by the Commission? 

C0I3LANDER BARTLETT: V : ell, I would suggest you 
use the one that I nadc, sir. 

V.’ill you read the one I riade? 

(The portion cf the record referred to was read 
by the reporter as follows:) 

"That his chief of staff, or his staff, went to the 
arny staff and suggested the early ovacuatlon of 
Manila and was told that such ordors had boon 
issued." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is agreeable. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all right. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) D n you recall a radio 
message from Rear Admiral Arina, your chief of staff, to 
Rear Admiral Iv/abuchi, concerning the evacuation of Manila? 
THE INTERPRETER: "’*11 you read the question, please? 
(Quostion read.) 
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A (Through the Interpreter) I renonber. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) kill you toll us what the 
gist of that message was? 

A I don*t know the details, but the nessage was — 
well, the gist of the nessage was, "How about evacuating 
as soon as possible, and to execute a strong delayed 
action cutsidc of Manila?" 

Q Do you believe that Adniral Iwabuchi nay have 
delayed his withdrawal because he had not yet ccnplctod 
the destruction of the harbors, docks and supplies? 

A Maybe there was soncthing tc that. That is my 
opinion. 

Q Those five meetings you had with Ooncral Yanashita 
were mostly social, weren't they? 

A Principally that. 

Q And that is why you do not remember specific topics 
of conversation? 

A I think that is unreasonable, l/hat do you think 
about it? 

Q You mean unreasonable to expect you to remember? 

A It is a little difficult to remember things that 

were said among friends while eating, in these soveral 
rieetings. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

(Th- witness made a statement in his own language.) 
INTERPRETER ITO: "I do not remember the contents of 
those mootings at all," 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be questions by the 
Commission, 
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EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Lester) Admiral, tc return to tho 
turning ever of the land troops of ymr command in tlx 
Manila. area to General Ynnashita, why did you turn these 
troops over to General Yanashita? I will rephrase the 
question. 

V.'hy did you turn over your land troops to General 
Yanashita on cr about January 6th, 1945? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Because I believed that 
battle v.'culd start in Manila. 

Q Did you have full authority to take such action in 
a situation of this kind? 

A It was not the authority, but the belief that battle 
will start in Manila presently; ny cstination and belief. 

Q Did you notify the Navy Department in Tokio of your 
action? 

A Yes, I notifiod then. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: You nay continue-. 

CAPTAIN PiiCE: While we are looking for something, 
sir, I will ask another question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did ycu have authority to promote 
or denoto any navy officer in Manila? 

A To prenote or denote officer is not ny authority, 
but it is the authority of naval department. However, 

I have the authority to express ny opinion tc that naval 
administration. 

Q Now, after January 6th, 1945, did ycu have author¬ 
ity to issue orders to the navy commanders in Manila? 
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A I did not hr.vc authority conccrninc land operations. 
Q Did you ever regain that authority to issue orders 
over troops in Ilanila? 

A I did not have, 

Q Did you have authority tc order the navy troops 
to evacuate Iianila after January 6th? 

A I did not have* 

Q At any tine did Yanashita request that you exercise 
disciplinary powers over any of the troops in Manila? 

COMMANDER EARTLETT: Mill you please rephrase the 
question? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Yanashita have authority to 
exercise — withdraw that, too. 

Did Yanashita have the power tc discipline troops 
in Manila after January 6th? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, we object to that question 
as being very vague* What troops? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 
CAPTAIN PACE: In what respect, sir, is it vague? 
GENERAL REYNOIDS: Let the Coralssion ask the ques¬ 
tion. 

Who was responsible for the discipline of Japanese 
troops in Manila after January 6th, 1945? 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) It was 
General Yanashita*s authority to, in natters pertaining 
to operation; but in natters not pertaining to operation 
it was ::y responsibility, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: One norc question: Was the wit¬ 
ness responsible for the control and discipline of Japan- 
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esc troops in Manila after January 6th, 1945? 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) I had the 
rospensbility not pertaining to operations. 

GENERAL REYNOLDSs You nay proceed, 

CAPTAIN P.iCE: No further questions, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Vie have one further question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: V/o will withdraw it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness nay be excused. 

Citness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: ’."hat is your situation as to tine 
at the nonont, Major Kerr? 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, so far as I can tell now, 
wo can still finish tonorrow. V.'o have no further wit¬ 
nesses for today. 

Nov/, sir, in connection with the Palawan nassacre, 
on Palawan Island, which we intond to put on tonorrow, 
we will have sone notion pictures. These notion pictures 
arc in the nature of a. photographic interview, with 
sound track, of the survivors of that riassacro; and we 
should like to show those photogrqhs, that filn, after 
the testimony on Palawan. I would suggest tomorrow even¬ 
ing, or, if the Connission prefers, it could bo Monday 
evening, taking it out of order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will view the 
pictures Monday evening. 

MAJOR KERR: At wha.t tine, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 8 o«clock. 

MAJOR KERR: Vc have nothing further for today, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that event, the Connission 
Mill recess until 8:30 ton rrov; norning. 

('..'hereupon, at 1725 hours, 16 Novenber 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 17 Novenber 194-5*) 










GENERAL REYNOLDS: In that event, the Commission 
will recess until 8:30 ton rrow morning* 

(’Thereupon, at 1725 hours, 16 Novenber 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 17 November 194-5*) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The first order of business will be consideration 
of certain documents which were presented yesterday and on 
which decision was withheld until this morning to provide 
opportunity for the Commission and the Defense to analyze 
and study them. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I state for the record at 

this time that all the members of the Commission are present 
and that the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

The Commission does not have the exhibit numbers in 
all cases under which they were offered and desires to take 
them up in proper sequence. The Prosecution will inform 
the Commission of the numbering. 

The Commission will first take up Prosecution Exhibits 
342 and 344. 342 appears to be a Memorandum for All Muni¬ 

cipal Mayors and Chiefs of Police, Province of Batangas, 
dated April 2, 1945 and signed by Fortunato Borbon, Colonel, 
A.G.D., Philippine Army, Provincial Governor, 

First the Commission notes that the document is not 
certified as a true copy; that is to say, it is not signed. 
The Commission wishes to inquire whether Prosecution has a 
signed copy. 

MAJOR KERR: As I recall it, sir, that was identified 
by the witness as being a true copy. If in checking the 
record we find that the record did not identify it as a 
true copy, then we should like to have leave to substitute 
a duly certified copy of it. But I believe that the record 
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will show that the witness on the stand identified it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Under the assumption that the wit¬ 
ness has so testified on the stand, this memorandum is 
accepted by the Commission for such probative value as may 
be attached to it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 342 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will consider next 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 344, which is a consolidated report, 
by municipalities, on deaths which were alleged to have been 
caused by the Japanese in Batangas, totaling 25709. 

The Commission notes with respect to this exhibit 
that it, too, bears no signature. 

MAJOR KERR: The record will show, I am sure, that 
that was identified when the provincial secretary of Batangas 
was on the stand yesterday. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense will be heard with 
reference to this last exhibit. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may the Defense be heard with 
reference to 34-3 as well as 344? I believe they were put 
in together as related exhibits. We might save sor,e time 
in that way. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: First of all, sir, 34-3 — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me interrupt. We can save 

time. 

V/ith respect to Prosecution Exhibit 343 the Commis¬ 
sion affirms its authority to receive and consider official 
reports prepared by officials of the Commonwealth of the 
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Philippines. In the case of the official document under 
consideration the Commission declines to accept it in view 
of its large content of extraneous and irrelevant material 
and its lack of probative value. 

Now you may proceed with your discussion of 344. 

CAPTAIN REEL: As I understand it, sir, that applies 
to 343 in its entirety? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 343 in its entirety. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Then we shall consider 344. We have 
no objection to 342. 

In Exhibit 344 we have two objections to the exhibit 
which we shall put in the form of requests to cure it. 

1. In the title we ask that the words "caused by 
Japanese atrocities" be stricken. That is in line with 
the Commission's previous ruling on the very documents from 
which this one is apparently made up. 

2. Also we wish to point out that the witness who 
testified showed by his testimony that there is no basis 
for that statement in any report of his. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes that the 
consolidated report signed by Jose Calingasan, dated 
14 November 1945, is different in form in certification 
than other similar documents submitted by the Prosecution. 
The Commission directs that the Prosecution establish the 
inclusive dates of the period within v/hich the deaths are 
alleged to have occurred. 

The words "caused by Japanese atrocities" are 
stricken. 

Subject to receipt of additional information which 
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the Prosecution has been directed to supply, the document 
is accepted by the Commission for such probative value, 
if any, that it shall be held to possess. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I point out one further matter 
that we wish to bring to the Commission's attention in 
connection v/ith Exhibit 344. 

The towns of Bauan, Cuenca, Lipa and Taal, or I 
should say the municipalities, show figures there which 
are quite obviously round-number figures not based on any 
exact count: 800, 1000, 18,000, 4,000. We wish to point 
out those figures to the Commission so that they may bear 
in mind in ascertaining the probative value of this docu¬ 
ment just what is the situation, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the comments 

of counsel. 

The Commission will next announce its ruling on 
Prosecution Exhibit 339, which is an official report dated 
5 April 194-5 and signed by Charles H. Fletcher, Major, 

JAGD, Investigating Officer. The Commission notes that 
the document under consideration refers throughout to 
statements of witnesses, which statements are not incor¬ 
porated in the document itself. While the Commission 
affirms its right to receive and consider official reports, 
this document is rejected by the Commission, 

We next consider the Prosecution's Exhibit No, 340, 
which is an official report dated 9 April 1945* which is 
signed by C. M. Ollivetti, Colonel*, JAGD, Staff Judge 
Advocate, United States Army Forces in the Far .East. 

The Commission notes that the document under con- 
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sideration refers throughout to statements of witnesses, 
which statements are not incorporated in the document it¬ 
self. While the Commission affirms its right to receive 
and consider official reports, this document is rejected 
by the Commission. 

The Commission will next consider Prosecution's 
Exhibit No. 341, which is a report of Lieutenant Colonel 
Blanche and which has been approved by the Commanding 
General, 24th Corps. 

Before considering the document further the Com¬ 
mission desires the Prosecution to road the translation 
of captured enemy document which appears as Headquarters, 
7th Infantry Division, and is dated 23 January 1945. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG» Do you wish to hear the Defense? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution. 

MAJOR OPINION: If the Commission please, these 
captured documents, sir, were for the first time attached 
to the report, Exhibit 341. As the Commission knows, the 
Commission will see that they are just inclosures. They 
have been brought for the first time to the attention of 
the Investigating Officers when this report was submitted 
by Colonel Blanche. I desire, sir, to lay stress on this 
point: that this report was the result of tlvo investiga¬ 
tion conducted personally by Colonel Blanche as ordered. 

Ho was given verbal orders, sir, by the Commanding Officer 
to proceed with investigation. Consequently, in Paragraph 
9, sir, of this exhibit it is stated here that "Attached 
hereto as 'Exhibit 1' is a translation by the Language 
Officer, of a captured Japanese Company Field Order and 
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a personal diary. In light of the attached evidence and 
the occurrences which took place at Ponson Island, the 
field order and diary become illuminating". 

If the Commission please, I should like to read 
this undated company order of the Japanese which was cap¬ 
tured from Japanese possession. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* You may read paragraphs 2 and 3 
of the order. 

MAJOR OPINION* Yes, sir. 

"II. The Company v/ill exterminate the town of 
PILAR at 2400. 

"Ill, The platoons and squads will gather as follows 
at 1930 

"1. 1st Platoon (minus 1/12 (TN* one squad)). 

2nd Platoon 
3rd Platoon 
MG Platoon 
Rapid fire gun 

1 Squad of 1st Platoon (reserve). 

"2. Leading Unit will gather at Kqtrs Platoon 
bivouac area 

"3, Uniform - Pack and gas mask v/ill bo left 
out. Regular uniform v/ith split toe shoe. 

"4. Individual rations, class B. One meal 

carried on person. Ration for the following 
morn-ing will be carried in mess gear." 
GENERAL REYNOLDS* The Defense v/ill now be heard 
v/ith respect to this document, 

CiiPT/iIN SANDBERG* If the Commission please, we have 
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made the point a number of times in the course of this pro¬ 
ceeding that where Japanese documents arc involved the ori¬ 
ginal and not a translation should be put into evidence. 

We have felt very strongly that that is necessary because 
of the difficulties of translation of the Japanese language. 

This particular order illustrates in a very vivid 
sense exactly why that is important. We are informed by 
our interpreter that the term which is translated here as 
"exterminate" is possibly or probably a translation of the 
Japanese word "soto". 

Now, this is pure speculation on our part as we do 
not have the original document, but the Japanese word "soto" 
may be translated when used by laymen in an ordinary civil 
sense as "exterminate", but as a military term it is in 
common parlance and means to "sweep a town" or to"clear it 
for military operations". And the word "soto" will be 
found in many Japanese military documents and military orders, 
and when so used has no reference whatsoever to the civilian 
population except in so far as the "clearing of the area 
for military operations" is involved. 

If wo had the original document that point could be 
cleared up and this translation, which may be very inaccurate 
and very prejudicial, would not bo admitted, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: While the Commission affirms 
its right to receive and consider official translations 
without seeing the original, the Commission inquires whether 
the original of this particular document can be provided. 

MAJOR aERRi No, sir. So far as I know, that is 
not available. It is the Prosecution's policy to produce 
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made the point a number of times in the course of this pro¬ 
ceeding that where Japanese documents aro involved the ori¬ 
ginal and not a translation should be put into evidence. 

We have felt very strongly that that is necessary because 
of the difficulties of translation of the Japanese language. 

This particular order illustrates in a very vivid 
sense exactly why that is important. V/e are informed by 
our interpreter that the term which is translated here as 
"exterminate" is possibly or probably a translation of the 
Japanese word "soto". 

Now, this is pure speculation on our part as we do 
not have the original document, but the Japanese word "soto" 
may be translated when used by laymen in an ordinary civil 
sense as "exterminate", but as a military term it is in 
common parlance and means to "sweep a town" or to"clear it 
for military operations". And the word "soto" will be 
found in many Japanese military documents and military orders, 
and when so used has no reference whatsoever to the civilian 
population except in so far as the "clearing of the area 
for military operations" is involved. 

If we had the original document that point could be 
cleared up and this translation, which nay be very inaccurate 
and very prejudicial, would not bo admitted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: While the Commission affirms 
its right to receive and consider official translations 
without seeing the original, the Commission inquires whether 
the original of this particular document can bo provided. 

MAJOR nERR: No, sir. So far as I know, that is 
not available. It is the Prosecution's policy to produce 
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tho original of the Japanese document wherever it is avail¬ 
able. Wo have made oarnost effort to obtain the originals. 
We are advised in sore cases that the originals are lost, 
that they have been destroyed or that they have been shipped 
to Washington or otherwise are not available. This is one 
of the instances where the original is not available at 
this tine. If during the course of the trial it does reach 
us, vve shall put it in evidence at that tine. 

With respect to the point made by counsel as to 
interpretation, in the first place these interpretations 
are those obviously which the American Army has based its 
own intelligence and its stratogy and its own tactics upon. 

Furthermore, I submit, sir, that when you have evi¬ 
dence of the occurrence of an atrocity such as the massacre 
of civilians fn a certain town and then you also have in 
addition to the evidence of tho actual atrocity a transla¬ 
tion of a captured order relating to that town, it is en¬ 
tirely in support of the translation to the effect that 
the town shall be "wiped out", "swept" or that a "massacre 
shall occur", that the massacre actually did occur. In 
other words, the fact that tho massacre occurred supports 
tho translation. 

Furthermore, in this particular instance the oxhibit 
offered in evidence shows that it is a language officer who 
made the translation. No, I beg your pardon. There is 
merely the certificate of the language officer that the 
documents were captured at a certain place. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* Has the chief interpreter any 
comment to make? 
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COMMANDER BARTLETT: This same word "oxtorcinato" 

has boon used in translations in connection with all orders 
such as the enemy v/ill be "exterminated on the beachhead". 
In my opinion, anyone reading the original order would 
have to decide for himself whether it meant to "exterminate 
to "mop up", to "fight against" or to "attack". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The Commission also 
notes that the copy presented to the Commission bears no 
signature as a true copy and inquires whether there is 
another copy to become an official part of the record which 
is signed, 

MAJOR KERR: May I ask the reporter whether or not 
the original of that that is the signed original is in his 
possession. I understand the Commission was handed a 
copy and the signed original was handed to the reporter. 

REPORTER CONKLIN: We have only a carbon copy, sir, 

of the original which was handed to the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defonse have further 
comment? 

CiiPTiilN SANDBERG: Wo have, sir. Y/o should like to 
add this: 

As we understand it, the only official United States 
translations of captured documents are those which are 
made by the Allied Translator and Intelligence Service, 
namely, ATIS. This document has apparently not been 
translated by ATIS, This is not an ATIS translation. 

As a matter of fact, on the face of the document it does 
not appear who translated it. The letterhead refers to 
the "Language Team of the 7th Infantry Division", but there 
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is nowhere on the document a certificate by any person cer¬ 
tifying that this is a correct translation, 

MAJOR KERR: May I point out, sir, that the docur:.cnt 

itself in the letterhead specifies in Exhibit 1 "Headquarters 
Seventh Infantry Division, Language Tear:.", and the subject 
is "Document Translations", I submit, sir, that that in 
itself would indicate that the translations were by, or 
at least were concurred in by, the language team of the 
7th Infantry Division, which of course would be a field 
unit and its translations would be these upon which the 
unit would rely in its field operations, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense are 
noted. Subject to the Prosecution providing a copy which 
is duly signed or certified, the exhibit in question is 
accepted by the Commission for such probative value, if 
any, as it shall be hold to possess. 

The Prosecution may proceed, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 34-1 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the first 
new item to be presented this morning has to do with the 
execution of an American prisoner of war and is covered 
by Item 4 of the Bill of Particulars, 


Mark this for identification, please. 


(Copy cf sworn statement of 
Virgil E. Brown was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No, 345 
for identification.) 


CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the Pro¬ 
secution offers in evidence as Exhibit No, 345 a statement 
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made by Virgil E. Brovm on 30 May 1945, signed by hin end 
sworn to before the Investigating Officer, Fred M. Black, 
1st Lieutenant, JAGD. 

The statement reads as follows: 

"Q Will you give your none, rank, serial nunbor 
and present organization? 

"A Virgil E. Brovm, Captain, 0-1700185, Medical 
Corps, Second Squadron Surgeon, 7th Cavalry. 

"Q Y/hat is your age? 

"A I an 39 years old. 

"Q Please state your professional qualifications . 
Those arc stated. I shall skip then unless the Con- 
mission wishes then read* 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission notes that ho is a 
Doctor cf Medicine. Proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: "Q How long have you been on 
active service in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army? 

"A 3 years next July. 

"Q Y/here is your station at present? 

"A Just outside of the Municipality of Siniloan, 
Province of Laguna, Luzon, Philippines. 

"Q On or about 2 November 1944 what was your rank, 
organization and where were you? 

"A I was a Captain, Squadron Surgeon, First 
Squadron, 7th Cavalry. I was on duty in the Muni¬ 
cipality of Carigara, Leyte Province, Philippines. 

"Q We arc investigating the alleged mutilation 
and murder by the members of the Japanese Army of 
an American soldier, Private Wade E. Gensemer, 
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35607676, Troop 'C*, 7th Cavalry, whose body was 
found in the northeast section of Carigara, Leyte, 
Philippines. Do you have any information on 
this matter? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Will you state in your own words your know¬ 
ledge of the atrocity, fixing all tires and places? 
"A i.bout 3 or 4 days prl^r to 2 November 1944, *C* 
Troop of the 1st Squadron, 7th Cavalry, went out on 
patrol to Carigara fro’. Barugo, Leyte, Philippines. 
This patrol proceeded along the sea wall at the 
northeast edge of Carigara and encountered Japanese 
rosistoncc. In the course of the encounter we had 
several casualties. According to the aid ren with 
the patrol Gensener was wounded, but because of 
the enemy fire they were unable to roach him. 

"Q What happened then? 

"A All killed and wounded of the patrol wore re¬ 
turned to the Municipality of Barugo, Leyte, Phi¬ 
lippines, except this one ran. On 2 November 1944 
advance elonents of the 1st Squadron, 7th Cavalry, 
entered Carigara and found Private Gensener's 
mutilated body beneath a building, 

"Q Do you know the street and number? 

"A No, but it was in the northeast section of 
Carigara. 

"Q Did you examine Private Gonsenor's body and 
if so, what was its condition? 

"A I exarined his body. He was dressed in his 
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United States Array uniform. His shoes and socks 
had been removed. The body showed much evidence 
of decomposition and I beliove he had boen dead 
for two days or more, 

"Q Was he wearing his identification tag? 

"A Yes. It bore his name and serial number. 

"Q What day was it when you examined him and what 

time? 

"A It was about 1700 of 2 November 1944. He was 
lying on his back under a two-story Filipino house. 
He was lying with his arms extended above his head 
and his legs stretched out and spread. The upper 
part of his head and nuso-pharynx region showed 
considerable deco*, position and magot intestation. . 
That should be, I think, "infestation". 

"... Just above the forehead was a large irre¬ 
gular skull wound about three inches in diameter. 

In each of the upper arms was a large irregular 
wound. These wounds appeared to be bayonet 
v/ounds. Each of the finger nails of tho left hand 
had been twisted out of the nail beds. The bony 
ends of the fingers were visible. The index finger 
of the right hand had been twisted and broken. It 
was impossible to determine the,injury which v/as 
responsible for his capture. There was obvious 
evidence of torture. Because of tho decomposed 
skin and swollen condition of the body, it was im¬ 
possible to verify oth<jr attempts of torture. 
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"Q Can you give- a further description of the po¬ 
sition of the body? 

"A Ho was lying on his back on the ground floor 
of a two-story house beneath a large rafter. It 
appeared probable that before his death he had been 
tied to the rafter by his hands. The rafter helped 
support the floor of the house, 

"Q Was there any evidence of blood around the 
vicinity of the body? 

"A Yes, there was dried blood on the clothing 
about the wounds in the upper-arms. 

"Q Could you determine which of these Injuries 
had been inflicted before death? 

"A I think the upper art. wounds had been inflicted 
before death because of the dry blood around then. 
Further it is net reasonable to believe that a 
dead nan's fingernails would be twistod off. 

"Q From your observation, do you have a profes¬ 
sional opinion as tc whether the mutilation de¬ 
scribed resulted froi torture? 

"A Definitely yes. 

"Q Do you have an opinion as tc whether the mu¬ 
tilation was subsequent to the removal of the body 
to the location of the examination? 

"A I think that the wounds wore inflicted sub¬ 
sequent to the removal of the body to the location 
of the examination. 

"Q From your examination which of those wounds, 
in your opinion, was the cause of death? 
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"A I believe the penetrating wound of the skull. 

”Q Had you known Private Genescr or prior to ycur 

examination? 

"A Yes. He was in ny squadron and had boon in 
my dispensary for some type of examination. 

"Q About how old was he? 

'•A He must have been in the middle twenties. 

"Q Who was with you at the tine of the examination? 

"A Colonel Walter E. Finnegan, then and now Com¬ 
manding Officer of the 7th Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Francis S. Crane, who was then the Comman¬ 
ding Officer of the 1st Medical Squadron. 

"Q Do you know of anyone else who viewed the 
remains? 

"A No, they are all I remember, 

”Q iibout how long after the nows of the discovery 
of the body did you make the examination? 

"A About 15 or 20 minutes. 

"Q Do you know what disposal was ratio of the body? 

"A Yes, I know exactly, A shallow grave was dug 

beside the body and it was buried temporarily there 
beneath the building. Two days later it was exhumed 
by the Graves Registration Unit attached to the 
7th Cavalry, for burial. 

"Q Did you make any official report on this death? 
"A Yes. The regular Emergency Medical Tag was 
cor.pleted and forwarded to the Division. I believe 
it read, ‘Died from wounds inflicted aftu? capture.’ 

"Q Was a Sergeant 'Tiny' Bryant with you at the 
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time of the examination? 

"A I do net recall. 

"Q Do you have any knowledge f what military 

unit was responsible for this atrocity? 

"A No. 

n Q Do you know anything else about this matter? 

"A No." 

This is sighed by Virgil E. Brown, Captain, Medical 
Corps, 7th Cavalry Division. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes that one 

sentence was omitted in reading the dccur. ent. That sen¬ 
tence appears on page 2 in the answer to the third ques¬ 
tion and reads as follows: 

"The skull had been pierced by son© blunt instru¬ 
ment." 

CAPTAIN Ci.LYER* I beg your pardon, sir. That 
was overlooked in the reading, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comm© nts by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

Objection is not made to the findings of the witness' 
own personal knowledge, that which he saw. However, we 
object and ask to have stricken from this document on the 
first page thereof the eighth and ninth question-and-answer 
sets. That is, the second and third from the end, as 
having no basis, no foundation laid in this statement 
for the witness’ knowledge of these facts. It is quite 
apparent that he was not present on the occasions that he 
describes. 

CAPTAIN CiiLYEK: If the Commission please, I submit 
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that on the dates in question by the answer shown previously 
this Captain Brown was the Squadron Surgeon of the Squadron 
which went on this patrol. Certainly he should be in a 
position to state whether the killed and wounded of his 
squadron had been brought back and what had been done 
with them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDSi The comments of Defense are noted. 
The questions and answers referred to will be allowed to 
remain in the statement for such probative value as they 
may be hold to possess. 

Anything further? (No response) 

Subject to the statements already made, the document 
is accepted in evidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 345 
for identification v/as re¬ 
ceived in evidence and so 
marked.) 

GENE.tAL REYNOLDS* You may proceed. 
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(Statement of Sergeant Amos 
Bryant was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 346 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers in evidence, 
as Exhibit 346, a statement of c ergeant Amos Bryant, made 
31 May 1945 and sworn to before Alf C. Watson, Investigating 
Officer, 2nd lieutenant, JAGD, reading as follows; 

"Q What is your rank, serial number and present 
organization? 

"A I am a buck Sergeant, My serial number is 
35115704, I am a member of the 1st Medical Squadron, 
Headquarters Detachment, 1st Cavalry Division. 

"Q Where are you located now? 

"A On the beach in the Infanta area, Tayabas 
Province, Luzon, Philippines. 

"Q How old are you? 

"A 34 years. 

"Q How long have you been in the United States Army? 

"A 4 years and 6 months. 

Do you recall where were you serving on or about 
2 November 1944? 

"A Yes. I v/as stationed at the town called Barugo, 
about 10 miles from the town of Carigara, Leyte, Philippines. 
I was in the same unit I am in now. 

"Q Do you recall seeing the dead body of a mutilated 
American soldier in Carigara on or about 2 November 1944? 

"A Yes. Ardund noon 2 November 1944 I was in 
Carigara with Colonel Francis S. Crane. V’e met Colonel 
Walter E. Finnegan, the Commanding Officer of the 7th 








Cavalry. He said he had seen a mutilated American soldier 
and asked Colonel Crano to come along and make an 
examination. 

"Q Did you go v/ith * hem? 

"A Yes. 

"Q What did you find? 

"A v ’e found Private Gensemer lying on his back 
under a Filipino house. It was a two-story house. He was 
dead, swollen up and covered with maggots in some places. 

He was lying beneath a largo rafter that supported the 
floor of the house. 

"Q Did you know this dead man personally? 

"A I had never met him, but I had heard of him. He 
belonged to *C' Troop of the 7th Cavalry and I knew he had 
been missing. 

"Q Were his dog tags on him when you saw him? 

"A No. I understood some of our boys had taken 
them off before we got there. 

"Q wm you describe the position of his body and 
tell us what he was v/earing? 

"A He was lying on his back, stiff, with his legs 
and arms spread apart. There were rope burns on both of 
his wrists and another, I believe, up toward the shoulder 
on his left arm. He had on his *G.I' fatigue uniform. The 
left side of his blouse was covered with blood. 

"Q Do you remember seeing his wounds? 

"A Yes, w e pulled back his blouse and found three 
wounds in his chest. They had been made with a bayonet or 
a heavy knife. I noticed three of his front teeth were 
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missing. His teeth were big. I looked close at his teeth. 
It looked like they had taken away his plate. 

"Q Any other wounds? 

"A Well, two of his left hand fingers were pulled 
completely off. The bones stuck up through the skin. The 
rest of his fingers looked like they had been burned. Three 
of his finger nails had been torn out by the roots. His 
right hand was black and blue- and swollen up. His wrists 
were swollen up from the ropes. Then there was a big hole 
in his forehead like he had been bashed by a rifle butt. 

I think he had been tied to the rafter. 

"Q Can you describe the soldier? 

"A He was a big man, around 200 pounds. He. was 
about 28 years old. I r member he was wearing his pistol 
belt because he was swelled up against it. 

"Q How long did your examination last? 

"A About 30 minutes. 

"Q Did he hav: shoes on? 

"A No, his shoos and socks were yone and his toes 
were blackened as though they had been burned. 

"Q 7/ho was with you while you examined the body? 

"A Just Colonel Crone and Colonel Finnegan. 

"Q Do you know of any one else who ever saw the 

body? 

"A Some others did, but I don’t know their names. 

"Q Have you any idea what Japan-. s<- military units 
mutilated this soldier or if you don't, what Japanese units 
were around Carigara at that time? 

"A Mo, I don't, but X heard it was \ hanchurian Divi- 








sion, one that had raped China. 

"Q Can you give us the number of the house under 
which the soldier was lying or the name of the street? 

"A No, but the house stood about two-thirds of the 
way through the town as you go toward the coast. 

"Q Do you have any other knowledge of this matter? 

"A No." 

Signed "/.mos Bryant, Sergeant, 1st Medical Squadron, 
Headquarters Detachment, 1st Cavalry Division. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On the second page of the docu¬ 
ment, which is No. 6, in the third answer from the bottom 
of the page, the words "but I heard it was a Manchurian 
Division, one that had raped China", is stricken from the 
answer. The answer would then be, "No, I don't." 

Are there other comments by Defense? 

(No response) 

The document is accepted by the Commission. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 346 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(A report was mai’ked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 347 for 
identification.) 

C/PT/IN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 
Prosecution offers in evidence as Exhibit 347 an official 
report of the War Crimes Branch relating to this incident, 
duly signed by Major Kenneth C. Schwartz, Major E. D. 
Fulcher, lieutenant Colonel H. F. Mattoon, lieutenant 
Colonel S. F. Cohn, and approved and concurred in by 
Colonel C. M. Ollivetti, J/GD, Staff Judge Advocate United 
States ,.rmy Forces, Pacific. 













I v/ish to cnll particular attention of the Com¬ 
mission to certain portions of this report. On page 2 
thereof, the first full paragraph on that page, relating to 
the location of the body of t :is soldier, "A shallow grave 
was dug beneath the building and the body was temporarily 
placed therein; two days later it was exhumed by the 
Graves Registration Unit attached to the 7th Cavalry , and 
it is now interred at Grave >f243, US/F Cemetery, Taclobon No. 
1, Tacloban, Leyte, Philippine Islands," with leforence 
to statements supporting that have previously been introduced 
in evidence. 

At the top of page 3, the first full paragraph on 
that page, the strtement reading as follows: "In completing 
this investigation approximately 200 miles was covered by 
automobile, 30 miles by boat and 100 miles by plane- and 
the testimony of witnesses obtained in an area whore active 
combat operations were in progress." 

Then ih the middle of that page, under Item IV, 
the first paragraph reading as follows: "The Japanese 
unit or individuals perpetrating this torture and murder, 
is unknown, but a chock of the records of G-2, Headquarters, 
1st Cavalry Division, discloses th r t oh or about 2 November 
1944 the following Japanese military units were in, near, 
and about the municipality of Carigara, Leyt., Philippine 
Islands: 

"1, Elms, 33rd Infantry Regiment, 16th Infantry 
Division (Possibly 1st Company.) 

"2. Elms, 16th Tpt, Regiment, l6th Infrntry 
Division. (Possibly 2nd Company .) 
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"3. Sims, 1st Battalion, 22nd Field /rtillory 
Regiment, 16th Infentry Division. 

”4. 169th Ind. Infantry Battalion, 102nd Division. 

"5. Elms, 41st Infantry Regiment, 30th Division." 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: /re there comments by the Defense? 

C/PT/IN REEL: We are of the opinion, sir, that we 
have a standing objection to the reports of the War Crimes 
Commission. Is that correct? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Defense to the 
acceptance of the reports of the War Crimes Commission has 
long been overruled by the Commission. 

C/PT/IN REEL: That is correct, sir. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: And any further objections have 
no standing before the Commission. 

C/PT'IN REEL: Lay wo add, in respect to this docu¬ 
ment, sir, that the document refers to statements which 
are not attached, and the document contains conclusions 
that have not boon supported by any statements produced 
before this Commission. 

In particular, the final page, page 4, the fifth 
paragraph, "The Imperial Japanese 'rmy, whose unit and 
personnel are unknown, tortured and murdored and mutilated 
Private vr ade E. Gcnsomer" — the only evidence before this 
Commission, or even referred to in this document, does not 
supoort any finding that elements of the Japanese Army 
committed this act. There is no testimony by anybody to 
that effect. 

For that reason, we object to the document, or ask 
that the first paragraph lettered "b", page 4, bo stricken 








from the record. 

C.'PT/.IN C/LYER: May I be hoard boforo the Commission 

rules? 

GEKER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. 

C/tPT/.IN C/LYT2R: If the Commission please, I would 
like to point out that in the statements submitted of 
those who were on the scene, it appears that this man had 
been wounded in combat, that his body was removed from the 
place where it was wounded, and it was later found in an 
area which had been in the control of Japanese forces. 

The report now before the Commission sets forth, in the 
paragraph road, the units of the Japanese army shown to 
have been in that area at the time that this alleged 
atrocity was committed. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the conclusion to 
which Defense Counsel now refers, is supported by evidence 
of official G-2 records, 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The comments of both the Defense 
and Prosecution are noted. The ruling of the Commission is 
that the top sub-paragraph on page 4 of the document, 
which starts: "b. The Imperial Japanese 'rmy —• " and 
so forth , is stricken from the record. 

C/.PT/.IN REEL: May we point out one further matter 
in the document, sir? Not for the purpose of striking or 
objection, but because wc wish to bring it particularly to 
the Commission's attention. 

The final paragraph of the document is headed: 
"Recommendations", and it roads as follows: "It is there¬ 
fore recommended that: 
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"a. The porpetrr.tors of this offense, if and when 
ascertained and apprehended, bo tried; end, 

"b. The Imperial Japanese Government bo held 
responsible," 

We wish to point out that nowhere is there a 
recommendation of the War Crimes Branch that this has any¬ 
thing to do with the Accused or that he in any way be held 
responsible for this, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense are noted. 
The document is accepted by the Commission for such 
probative value as it may be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 3*7 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

C/.PT/IN C/LYER: Thank you, sir. That completes 
the testimony on this item. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ton minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GEi’ERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: The chief interpreter desires to 
address the Commission. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: In the record of the afternoon 
session, 16 November, page 2553» line 2, now appears the 
phrase "Southwestern Pacific area." 

It has been agreed by the interpreter and both 
parties that this should have been translated as "South¬ 
western Sea Fleet," and a correction of the record to 
that effect is respectfully suggested. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the chief 
interpreter is accepted by the Commission. 

CAPTAIN ViTSBSTER: The next case is contained in 
paragraph 7 of the Bill of Particulars. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, the Prosecution desires 
to amend item 7 of the Bill of n articulars, which now 
reads: 

"7. On about 20 October 1944, at Batan Island, 
Batanes Province" — and so on. Y/e desire to amend that 
portion of paragraph 7 so it will read as follows: 

"During the month of November, 1944, at Batan 
Island, Batanes, Province" — and so on. 

The date which is there specified, namely, 20 
October 1944, wo found to be in error after the original 
Bill of Particulars had been filed. 

The amendment, which Y/e desire to make, is accord¬ 
ance with the proof and the facts which will be presented 
to the Commission at this time. 












I called this error to the attention of Defense 
Counsel some time ago, and at that time indicated wo 
would ask it be changed. I again called it to their 
attention yesterday. 

I submit, sir, that no substantial right or privi¬ 
lege of the Defense v.'ould in any way be jeopardized or 
interfered with or denied by the granting of this amend¬ 
ment, nor should they be prejudiced in any way. 

In the event the Defense had occasion to make an 
investigation of this particular incident in this very 
remote portion of the Philippine Islands, they must of 
necessity have found, just as v/c did, immediately, that 
the incident occurred in November rather than in October. 

It will bo noted that the names of the victims are 
specified, and, therefore, if any investigation were made 
in the aroa it must have developed that the correct date 
would have boon in November. 

Now, I am frank to say that the information which 
the Bill of Particulars was based on included in the 
original bill, that item, came to our office shortly 
before the bill was filed. It was a preliminary report 
by a field investigator, and his report inadvertently, 
apparently by the way of error, specified October. 

As soon as his complete report came in, we noted 
the correct date was November. 

V/e ask that the amendment be permitted at this time. 

COLONEL CLARKE: V/e have no objections, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The amendment recommended by 
the Prosecution is accepted by the Commission. 
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You nay proceed, 


RAFAEL PUNO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sv/orn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

Your name is Rafael Puno, is it? 

A Rafael Puno, yes, 

Q Your age? 

A My name is Rafael Puno, 

Q Hcv/ old are you? 

A 29 years old. 

Q And your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where v/ere you living during November of 194-4? 

A I was living in Basco, Batanes. 

Q And v/here is Basco, Batanes? 

A Basco is an island of the Philippines. 

Q Batanes is an island of the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q And will you state v.'here Batanes is? That is on 

Batan Island, is it? 

A Yes, I mean Batan Island. 

Q And will you state where Batan Island is with 
reference to Aparri? 

A I think it is about seventy-five miles. 

Q North of Aparri? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q While you were living in Basco, did you see any 
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You nay proceed. 

RAFAEL PUNO 

celled as c. witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, we.s examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your nane. 

Your nane is Rafael Puno, is it? 

A Rafael Puno, yes. 

Q Your age? 

A My nane is Rafael Puno. 

Q How old are you? 

A 29 years old. 

Q And your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where v/ere you living during Novenber of 1944? 

A I was living in Basco, Batanes. 

Q And where is Basco, Batanes? 

A Basco is an island of the Philippines. 

Q Batanes is an island of the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q And will you state where Batanes is? That is on 

Batan Island, is it? 

A Yes, I nean Batan Island. 

Q And will you state v/here Batan Island is with 
reference to Aparri? 

A I think it is about seventy-five niles. 

Q North of Aparri? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q While you were living in Basco, did you see any 
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American aviators? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Where did you first sec them? 

A I first saw them in the government building. 

Q What were they doing in the government building? 

A They were guarded there, sir. 

Q Who were they guarded by? 

A They were guarded by Japanese soldiers. 

Q How many Americans did you see? 

A American aviators, I saw three. 

Q Did you learn how they got to Batrn Island? 

A They were stranded there in Datan Island, sir. 

They rode in a rubber boat. 

Q Did you see them arrive in a rubber boat? 

A No, sir. I have heard it from some friends of 

mine. 

Q Did you hear that from any of the Japanese soldiors? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q D 0 you know the names of any of those Americans? 

A The captain was a Mr. William Burgh. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the others? 

A No, sir. 

Q Will you describe how the captain was dressed? 

A He was dressed with a one-piece suit, and the color 

is khaki. 

Q Did that suit button at the front? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did he have any insignia of any kind? 

A He got an insignia on his baok. 
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V/hat kind of an insignia? 

A wing. 

Q On tho back of this one-piece suit? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you state hou the other two were dressed? 

A The other one was dressed with blue trousers and 

light blue shirt, and tho other one with one-piece suit 
of khaki. 

Q How many times did you see those three Americans? 

A Many times, sir. 

Q And about how many times? 

A I don't know how many, sir. 

Q What date was it that you first saw them? 

A I cannot remember the date, but about the first 

week of November, 19*5. 

Q Now, each time — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

Docs the witness mean 1944 or 1945? 

THE WITNESS: 1944, I should sty . 

Q (By Captain Webster) Wore these Americans in the 
custody of Japanese soldiers each time you saw them? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q When was the last time you saw the American which 

you have described as a captain? 

A That uus November 23rd, 1944. 

Q Where did you see him on that day? 

A I saw him at the execution place. 

Q Will you describe to the Commission what took place 
when you saw him? 
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A Yes, sir. On ray way home to the mountains, because 
vo were living in the mountains at that time, I saw 
plenty of Japanese soldiers. Then as I got nearer I 
saw plenty Jepanese officers and in the farther distance 
the American aviator was tied to a tree, blindfolded 
with a black handkerchief and his hands tied behind his 
back. 

While I was standing the Japanese guard ran after 
mo with a fixed bayonet, and then I ran as fast as I 
could and then I went to a hiding place, hiding at the 
foot of a tree. While I was there t\/o Japanosc solidcrs 
thrust the bayonet through his stomach and the neck. 

And the second and third thrust, they thrust the bayonet 
through his breast and he fell half dead. 

Then the two Japanese soldiers cut immediately the 
rope and he fell down. After that ho pulled him by the 
feet v/ith his face on the ground and dragged him to his 
grave. He was still moving when they covered him. 

I was about to go, and I was about to go, and the 
officers and the guards were still there. If I would 
have gone they v.ould have killed me, because they were 
looking for me. After that I went home, because it v/as 
getting to look dark. I vent home v/ith a heavy heart, 
as if I had lost my father. 

The following morning I went to the place of the 
killing, and I seen the place whore they killed him, 
and it was full of blood v and I was trembling at the 
place where he v/as killed. 

On his grave I put a piece of a stick as a mark of 










the grr.vc. 

Q IIov:, will you state how far that place of execu¬ 
tion was from Basoc? 

A About 200 meters av/ay from Basco. 

Q Do you mean from the town of Basco or from the 
place where the Japanese held that American? Do you 
understand the quostion? 

A No, sir, 

Q Was the place of execution 200 meters or 300 meters 
from the to\m of Basco? 

A It is 200 meters from Basco, 

Q Do you know anything concerning the killing of the 
other two Americans? 

A No more, sir, 

Q Did you see them killed? 

A No, sir, 

Q Did you later go back at the time the body of the 

one American whom you saw killed \/as recovered? 

A I cannot understand you, 

Q Did you go with the American party who dug up the 
body of the one American? 

A No, sir, 

Q Did you see that body at a later time? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Where did you see it? 

A In the house, 

Q Whore did you see it? 

A In the house of Hr, Agagan, 

Q Was the American who the Japanese killed the same 










American whom you scxi in the town of Basco? 

A Repeat it again, please} I can't hear you. 

Q Was the American v;hom you saw killed the same 
American you saw in Basco? 

A Yes, sir. } 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before the witness is excused, 
it is desired that the reporter read the narrative answer 
that this witness gave in his testimony. 

The witness answered a certain question in narra¬ 
tive form, and the Commission would like to have the 
reporter read that narrative back. 

(Answer referred to road by the reporter.) 

< (Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well; you may proceed. 

/ MASAKI KAWACHI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Masaki Knwachi. 

Q Your age? 

A 32. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Japanese. 

Q Arc you now held as a prisoner of war by the 

American Army? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q Do you urctrstand that anything you might say here 
can be used against you? 

A I do, sir. 

Q You understand that you do not have to say anything 
that would incriminate you? 

A I do, sir. 

Q Vfhero wero you born? 

A I was born in Japan. 

Q And you came to Manila when you were eight years 
old, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You have lived there ever since? 

A I wont back to Japan twice taking a vacation. I 
stayed only about one and one-half months. 

Q When did you become an interpreter for the Japanese 
army? 

A It was September of last year, when I was an inter¬ 
preter for the Japanese army, and I was sent to Batan 
Island. 

Q When did you arrive at Batan Island? 

A I don't exactly recall the date, but it was during 

the latter part of November, that is to siy, around the 
20th of November of last year. 

Q Of 1$44? 

A Yes, 1944. 

Q To what unit of the Japanese army were you attached? 

A I was attached to the Tajima Brigade. 

Q 7/hat do you mean by the Taj ima Brigade? 

A That is to say, a brigade that was under the command 
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of General Yamashlta. 

Q Was thr.t also known as the 6lst Independent Illxcd 
Brigade? 

A Yes| sir, 

q V/a.s that in the Japanese army? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Cm you state who was the immediate superior officer 

of General Tojima in November of 1944? 

A I understand, to my knowledge, it to be General 
Yamashita. 

Q Can you state what army the 61st Independent Ilixod 
Brigade was in? 

A I think it was under the 14th army, 

Q By "14th army" do you mean the 14th area army? 

A I moan to say by the 14th army that array which was 

in command of the zone force, 

Q When you arrived on Baton Island did you see any 
American prisoners of war there? 

A I saw, sir, 

Q IIow many? 

A Throe, 

Q Did you have an occasion to talk to them? 

A I was ordered once to interview the three of them, 

I met them once, these three Amorlcan flyers. 

Q Do you know the names of any of those Amorleans? 

A What I can remember now is the name Martin and 
Samuel. 

Q Will you repeat the last name? 

A Samuol. 
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GENERAL DONOVAN: Will you spell that name? 

THE YTTNESS: S-a-m-u-e-1. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did you lcr.rn hov; those three 
Araoricr.ns got to Baton Island? 

A I learned through hearing that they wore dropped 
somewhere in the northern part of Luzon, and they were 
on a mission to bomb the Japanese flcot. They rode in a 
rubber boat, drifted 14 days on the sea and finally arriv¬ 
ed at Baton Island, and the nativos took them and brought 
then to the Japanese garrison. 

Q Nov, you said that they wore dropped. Do you mean 
they v/cro shot dovm? 

A As far as I heard they were shot dovm. 

Q Did any of those aviators tell you v/hcrc they were 
from? 

A No, sir. 

Q Or v/hcrc they wero educated? 

A Well, during my interview 1 vaguely recall that he, 
the captain, v/as a graduate of either Chicago or Boston 
University, vhich I cannot d of initely recall nov;. 

Q Do you know hov/ those Americans v/crc dressed? 

A The crptain, during the time I v/as together v/ith 
a Japanese captain, to interview him, he v/as dressed in 
fatigues} a one-piece uniform. 

Q Do you know how the others wero dressed? 

A lartin, the youngest, during our interview also, 
he was dressed in blue pants, and the shirt, I don*t 
recall it. I only remember vaguely that he was dressed 
in somewhat v/hite or ycllovish shirt. 
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Q Do you recall how the other one was dressed? 

A The other one I cannot recall* 

Q Now, were those three Americans held by different 

battalions of the 6lst Independent Mixed Brigade? 

A During my arrival on the island they were held 
separately by different garrisons or battalions. 

Q Were all of those garrisons under General Tajima? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Which garrison hold the one you have described as 
a captain? 

A He was held by the General*s guard. 

Q By "General" you mean General Tajina? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall when the youngest man named Martin 
was killed? 

A I know only after the captain was killed, about 
three or four days later, that he was killed prior to 
the captain. I found that out. 

Q What date v/as the captain killed? 

A It must have been during the latter part or during 
the end of Hovenber or the early part of December, 
q 1944? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Did you attend the execution of the youngest flyer? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you attend the execution of tho one you have 
called a captain? 

A I did, as an interpreter. 

q Will you start at the beginning and tell the Conmis- 
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sion just exactly what happened from the tine you left 
the jail with that Anorican flyer until he was executed? 

A It was one day during the latter part of November 
or the early part of Dcccnbcr. It was around 5 o'clock 
that Lieutenant Goto cane to no and ordered me to take 
the captain out from the confinencnt and then bring him 
and have him toko a walk. He told me also that there 
would be one soldier, one Japanese soldier, who was going 
to guard the place whore I am going to take a walk with 
the captain. When I arrived at the place where the 
captain was confined thoro was already one Japanoso 
soldier, and he told no to take the ceptain for a walk* 

So I took the captain out from the cell and had a 
walk at the back of the Dasco town. While wo were walking 
we had a conversation, ahd the captain was glad that he 
was being taken to another place to have a walk that 
day, and he was also glad to have me with him who can, 
at least, speak in his own dialect, in his own language. 

While we were walking through the back of Basco 
in another place, he was looking through the city, and 
it was a fine day and he was expressing his happiness 
that he had a very good walk that day. When we arrived 
at the back of Basco, around 300 yards to 400 yards from 
the town, we arrivod at a field, and wo went thoro and 
there was already about a dozen or more Japanese soldiers, 
v/ith Lieutenant Goto ordering those soldiers around. 

When wo arrived, Lieutenant Goto ordered the 
captain, ordered to tie him at the back, and the soldiers 
followed and tied the captain up. After tying the captain. 
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the captain asked what they arc Going to do with him. 

The answer of Lieutenant Goto was that he must 
know by this time what was going to happen to him. 

Then the captain didn't understand what Lieutenant 
Goto said. Finally the captain told him, rather Lieu¬ 
tenant Goto told the captain that he is going to be killed* 
He also told that the Japanese, whenever they became 
captives, they would commit suicide rather than to be 
seen alive. In reply to that, the captain answered Goto 
that he had seen in his time many Japanese soldiers, 
which I understand what the captain wished to say, was 
that he had soon Japanese soldiers alive and they did 
not commit suicide. 

At that time Lieutenant Goto told him that whether 
the captain has something more to say. In reply to 
that, the captain told Lieutenant Goto that he wishes 
to be brought to the prisoners camp where the other 
American prisoners were, which in my memory Lieutenant 
Goto did not answer to that demand. 

Ho also, and the captain also inquired who is order¬ 
ing his being killod. Ho wanted to know who ordered 
his going to be killed, and Lieutenant Goto answered that 
it was by ordor of the commandor of that island, 

Ey that time the captain definitely became to 
know that he is going to be killed, and he was a little- 
bit uneasy, he became a little uneasy and demanded a 
cigarette be given to him. Lieutenant Goto searched for 
cigarettes among those soldiers and finally we got a 
cigarette for him and wo let the captain puff. 
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He puffed about twice, end then he regained his 
easiness. He appeared as being regular then, and then 
he said that it was against the- international law and 
it is also against the human lav/ to kill the crptive 
prisoners. 

To that answer, to that statcr.icnt, Lieutenant Goto 
didn’t say my thing. He said that the time was getting 
short and. he wants the captain to be prepared. He 
ordered the soldiers to blindfold the captain, but the 
captain refused* He said that he can face death without 
blinding him. He said that he can look at anybody and 
die* 

Finally the time was getting dark, so Lieutenant 
Goto asked, lastly, the captain whether he has anything 
to say more or whether he wants to write a letter to his 
family. To that the captain replied that he wishes to 
write to his family, and he had tried in doing it, but he 
said it was useloss for him to write because he knows 
that that letter won’t arrive at all to his family. 

That made the conversation stop, and finally then 
Lieutenant Goto ordered the soldiers to be prepared for 
the execution, and there was three soldiers who got the 
bayonets, fixed the bayonets, and awaited the ordor of 
Lieutenant Goto, and by that tine the captain was tied 
to the tree. 

Of course, he was blindfolded and v/ith the order 

of Lieutenant Goto to strike, these three soldiers in 
S « L, 

one row, about or -60G yards apart from the captain, 
one by one began to pierce through, but they were not 
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able to strike the captain very well because the fold 
that the captain had on, ho was quito tall and by bending 
his head back he can see through the fold when the 
soldiers arc advancing to him, So the soldiers tried 
twice, I think, and they wore not successful in hitting 
the captain, and finally Lieutenant Goto ordered the 
three soldiers, those three soldiers, to surround the 
captain and then strike at once, at the sane tine, which 
the soldiers did. 

I cannot rocall exactly now v/hich was the first, 
but I remember that the captain was struck once on the 
side, and also at the neck, and that ended, and by that 
tine the captain dropped his head and he didn't say any¬ 
thing, or ho didn't move. 

Well, I couldn't stand to see the scene, and from 
that moment on I left the place, and I don't know what 
happened to the captain, or rather to the body of the 
captain later on, but I cone to know that he was buried 
somewhere near the place of the execution. 

Q You have testified to certain conversations that 
took place, and you mentioned a Lieutenant Goto. Is he 
the one that talked to the captain? 

A He was the one. 

Q Could he speak English? 

A No, sir. 

Q And did you act as the interpreter between Lieu¬ 
tenant Goto and the captain who was killed? 

A I did, sir. 

Q Was Lieutenant Goto a member of Gcrncral Tnjina's 
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command? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see the Japanese soldiers cut the captain 
dov/n from the tree? 

A Well, I think up to that part I v/as still there. 

Q Did you actually see then bury hin? 

A Well, I cannot quite remember now, but what I — 

it is in my mind that the body of the captain was dropped 
to the ground. 

Q Did this American captain know he was going to be 
killed while you v/ere walking out there with him? 

A No, he didn't know it. 

Q As far as you know, was there any trial of any 
kind held against that captain? Was a trial held for 
that captain? 

A This execution took place about one v/cok after I 
arrived on that island, and I came to know that those 
throe flyers were confined one month or one end one-half 
months prior to my arrival, so I didn't know exactly 
v/hether they have been tried. So far as my knowledge 
is concerned, I don't know, 

Q Do you knov/ why the Japanese killed those flyers? 

A I can't see the reason v/hy the Japanese killed 

those captives. ^ 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: You may cross examine. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) V/as there a prisoner of war camp on 
Batanas Island? 

A There was, I think, not exactly a prisoner of war camp 
over there. 

Q Well, were there any other prisoners on the island, 
other than these three? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, do you know, or did you hear about a Captain 
Valones? 

A I do, sir. 

Q You do know him? 

A I don't know him personally, nor have I seen him, but 
I heard his name. 

Q And who was he? 

A He was, according to my knowledge, — he was one of the 
officers of the USAFFE in Batan Island, and after the fall 
of Bataan he fled into Batan Island; he returned to his 
island. 

Q And what was he doing at Batan Island? 

A Well, after the incident of Batan Island, I didn't 
knov/ what he was doing, nor I knew him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to inquire 
if this line of questioning bears any connection with the 
Bill of Particulars under consideration. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In what way? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have information, sir, that Captain 
Valones and another person about whom I am going to ask, 
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were engaged in guerrilla activities on the island; and it 
may be — we are not sure, but will seek to develop -- that 
the reasons for the charges and execution of the prisoners 
was that they were in contact with Captain Valones and co¬ 
operated with him in guerrilla activities. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER; Sir, may we have the witness estab¬ 
lish the time of this so-called guerrilla activity? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will permit Defense 
to explore this subject very briefly. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you hear of Lieutenant Habel? 

A No, sir. 

Q Had you heard that Captain Valones had been engaged 
in guerrilla activities in Batan Island? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you hear, or have you any information to the 
effect that after their cap ure the American prisoners had 
been in touch with Captain Valones? 

A I don't know, sir. 

Q Now, who was Lieutenant Shojiro Nakamura? 

A I don't know also him. 

Q You never heard of him? 

A Well, I might have heard, but his name is not — he 
is not close to me. 

Q All right. Now, I think you said that you were 
ordered to interview the American prisoners. Who gave you 
that order? 

A It was Captain Sakasegawa. 

Q Did you get any orders from General Tajima relative to 
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interviewing these prisoners? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you get any orders from General Tajima relative to 
witnessing the execution? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you ever have any orders at all from General 
Tajima with regard to this incident? 

A So far I don't recall. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask another question, sir? 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) In the interviews which you had 
with those American captives, did they discuss or question 
them as to being guerrillas? 

A I beg pardon, sir? 

(Question read.) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you understand the question? 

A I don't get it. 

Q Did you say "No"? 

A No, sir. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Was his answer "No," to the question, 
or that he didn't understand the question? 

(The record was read by the reporter as follows: 

"Q (By Captain Webster) Do you understand the 
question? 

"A I don't get it. 

"Q Did you say 'No'? 

"A No, sir.") 

Q (By Captain V/ebster) We re the Americans accused of 
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being guerrillas? 

A I don't know about that matter. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: One further question. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) ’/ere you the only interpreter on 
the island? 

A Not exactly. There was one who went together with 
me from Manila, and also there were three or four who 
could speak English. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read just the last 
few words of that answer, after "three or four"? 

THE REPORTER: "... there were three or four who 
could speak English." 

Q (By Captain Reel) They were there before you got 
there? 

A They were there before. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(V/i tne s s excus ed.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is ih session. 

You nay proceed, 

C'PT/IN ’NEBSTER: Tho next witness, please. 

FILELON C.STILJ.EJOS 

called r s a vltness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EX/.KIN/TION 

Q (By Captain v’cbster) What is your name? 

A Filenon Castillejos. 

Q Your age? 

A Forty-three years old. 

Q Your nationality? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Are you a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ’’here do you live? 

/ I live in Basco, Batones. 

Q That is on Batan Island? 

A Yes, sir. Batanes Island, 

Q And is that part of the Philippine Islands? 

A Tho last northern part of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Were you living in Basco, Batan, in November of 

1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see at that timo any American aviators 

held as prisoners of war by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Kow many did you see? 

A Three of them. 
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You nay proceed. 


C PT/IN ’*'EBSTER: The next witness, please. 

FILSLiON C.'STILLEJOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAKIN/TION 

Q (By Captain fobster) What is your name? 

A Filenon Castillojos. 

Q Your age? 

A Forty-three years old. 

Q Your nationality? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q Are you a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q "here do you live? 

/ I live in Basco, Batanes. 

Q That is on Batan Island? 

A Yes, sir. Batanes Island. 

Q And is that part of the Philippine Islands? 

A The last northern part of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Were you living in Basco, Batan, in November of 

1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see at that time any Aracricrn aviators 

held as prisoners of war by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Kow many did you see? 

A Three of them. 
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Q Do you know when they came to Batan Island? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q when did those three Americans cone to Batan Island? 

A It was in the early part of November. November 4th. 

Q Of 1944? 

A 1944. 

Q How do you know they came to Batan at that time? 

A According to what they said, to what I heard, they 

were — they rowedm a rubber boat. 

Q How do you know they cane there in a rubber boat? 

A Because I saw the rubber boat in the Provincial 

Building of Batancs Island. 

Q ’That kind of a rubber boat was it? 

A It was a small rubber boat. 

Q How largo was it? 

A Two and a half by width and about three or four 

meters in length. 

Q Did it have any markings on it? 

A Yes, sir. It was on the side of the rubber boat. 

Q v'hat were the markings? 

A "U.S.A." 

Q Did you see that rubber boat? 

A I saw it personally. 

Q Did you see it in the early part of November, 1944? 

A I saw it about fifteen days after the execution of 

the American fliers. 

Q Did you learn the names of any of those three 

American fliers? 

A I knew two of them, 
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Q w ill you state their names? 

A The one prisoner who v/as held in front of the 

Elementary Building in Basco, his name was Maurice and 
the supposed Captain is Burgh s, 

Q Do you spell tha t B-u-r-g-h-s? 

A B-u-r-g- in some, because some letters are invisiblo. 

But I pronounce it "Burghs", 

Q Do you know the rank of any of those Americans? 

A According to the Japanese soldiers, Burghs was the 

Captain. 

Q Did you have any conversations with any Japanese 

officer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q About the tine those three Americans care there? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q ‘.Vhat did he tell you? 

A 'Vhcn I went to look for ry children I found them 

Just in front of the window where the American v/as held 
prisoner, when I saw them I went to sec ry children and I 
v/as able to see and meet and talk to the Captain. And I 
asked him whether ho likes hamburger. He said, "Thank you 
very much. I appreciate". 

Q tie 11, I me'-n, Did you talk to any Jap/ nose officer 

about those /mcric-ns? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q V'hot was the name of the Japanese officer? 

A He is Captain Sakascgewa of the General Tajima 

Garrison. 

Q You mean the garrison of General Tajima? 
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A Yes, sir. 

Q What did thrt Japanese Captain tell you? 

A Before the — the third night when the Aroricrns 

arrived there I not Captain Sokesegewa in m.y sister's house 
and I asked him, ,nf, hr. t are they going to do with the 
American fliers?" Ho told ne that Colonel Yokoyama say 
that they may be sent to Manila as war prisoners. 

Q Did you know or hear the tine th't the first 

American was killed? 

A The first American was killed — I don't know the 

tiro, but I heard it. 

Q Which one was the first killed? 

A The youngest one who was stationed in the house of 

Corse Sabana in Basco. 

Q Was he also held by soldiers of General Tajimp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q v r ho was the second nan killed? 

A The second ran killed was the Captoin. 

Q Did you soe the Captain on the dry he was killed? 

A The night before c was killed I saw Captain 

Sakasegrwn and I asked him, "Why is it thrt the American 
fliers killed?" Captain Sakasegrwa say "There is a telegram 
by General Yamashita (pronounced Ya-ma-SHEE-ta) to General 
Tajima to kill all the American prisoners in the Philippine 
Islands." 

C/PT IN REEL: Sir, I will rsk that that go out 
as hearsay three tines removed. 

C/PT'IN ' EBSTER: Sir, I believe that it is important 
to this case. I further believe thrt t’ is witness will 
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state that mother officer told hir tho seme thing* 

C.PTAIN REEL: >ic will ask that thrt go out, if 
thet is so. It is hearsay throe tines renovod. Wo feel 
thrt it is entirely incompetent and prejudicial. 

G7.NER* I REYNOLDS: The objection of Counsel is not 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Webster) ’ v ns the Japanese officer that 

told you that a rember of General Tajima's command? 

A It was tho conrand of General Ynnashita (pronounced 

Ya-ro-SHEE-tn) to General Tajina. 

Q ^Oiat was the nano of the Japanese officer that told 

you that? 

A Captain Snkasogawo, Lieutenant Goto, and two enlisted 

Japanese soldiers • 

Q The first nan thrt told you th-t was just before 

tho American Captain was killed? 

A It was before the day of the execution, and 

Lieutenant Goto — I asked hir. after the execution already; 
also the two enlisted Japanese soldiers. 

Q Well| the first tire you were told that was the day 

before the Captain was killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was that — 

A That is — 

Q Was t)at after the first American was killed? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, did you see the American Captain being taken 

to the place of execution? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Did you sco any of the Americans being taken by the 

Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was the first one you sew? 

A Captain Burghs of the United States Army. 

Q And who took him? 

A The Japanese soldiers accompanied by Interpreter — 

Interpreter Otani and followed by Lieutenant Goto with 
Interpreter Kcv/achi. 

Q /here did you see then? 

! I srw then from the cell going northeast to — to 
the town. 

Q Did you see any of then when they returned? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Whom did you see? 

A One of the enlisted non who execute him — who 

killed hin. 

Q Hoy/ do you know that enlisted nan killed the Captain? 

A I called hin and I saw blood stains on his loft 

shoulder and I asked hin "What is this blood stain?" He 
say that he was the ono — ho was one of the soldiers who 
execute or killed the Captain >f the United States Army. 

Q Did you talk to Lieutenant Goto after that execution? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did Lieutenant Goto tell you? 

A He told rio that "It is the order of General Yana- 

shita (pronounced Ya-ma-SHEE-ta) to General Tajima." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object. We have here a 
witness telling of the statement of a second ran who tells 
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of the order of a third nan to a fourth nan. ’"e think 
that is highly incompetent. 

GENER'I. J’EYNOLDS: The objection of Counsel is not 
sustained. Prooeed. 

Q (By Captain Webster) 7as the order which you just 

rentioned an order to execute American prisoners of wer? 
THE WITNESS: I beg your pardon, sir? 

C/PT/IN WEBSTER: Will you read it? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Will you please repeat it again? 
(Question read again) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain ’’'cbster) Now, did you talk to the 

two enlisted nen about the sane thing? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you recall their nanes? 

A I do not know their nanes but I can point out if 

they arc here. 

Q Did they tell you the sane thing? 

A Yes, sir. 

C'PT/IN REEL: Object and ask that the answer now 
in be stricken. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain v.’ebst^r) V/hat did the two enlisted men 

tell you? 

A They told ne that "All prisoners" — "/r.ericrn 

prisoners of war in the ’hilippino Islands will be killed." 
C.'PT/IN WEBSTER: You nay cross-exar.ine. 
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Q (By C-'ptrin Reel) Whore do you live, Mr* Ostillcjos? 

THE ITI.ESS: Will you please repeat it ^gain? 
(Question road) 

A In Br.sco, Batanes. 

Q (By Captain Rc'l) v'ere you thoro all during the 

occupation by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did you collaborate and work with the Japanese 

while they wore thoro? 

A I wrs told to run the — The Japanese told r.y wife 

to run a private restaurant. 

Q Private what? 

REPORTS’ CONKLIN: “Restaurant’'. 

Q (By Captain Reol) And did you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And have any charges been made against you for 

collaboration? 

A No, sir. 

Q Are you out on bail at the present tine? 

TTCSV-’ITN SSs I beg your pardon? 

(Question read) 

A Ye3, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reol) Were you interned at New Bilibid 

Prison? 

THE ’ ITNESS: I beg your pardon? 

C/PT/IN REEL: Will you read it, please? 

(Question read) 

A No, sir. 
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Q (By Captain Heel) Were you interned at all prior 

to being let nut on boil? 

THE WITNESS: I can't understand the question. 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Excuse ro again. I cannot understand 
very well. 

c: PT;IN EBSTER: Sir, I don't believe this witness 
knows the moaning of "bail". If that will bo clarified, 

I think it might help in answering it. 

GENER.L REYNOLDS: Very well. Develop it a little 

nor©. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you know what I neon when I 

say "Are you out on bail?" 

A "Bail?” 

Q Yes. 

A I was not — I was never bailed. 

Q You were not out on bail. Were you ever interned 

after the Japanese left? 

A I wrs always in Basco, Bntones. 

Q Mow, what was your business in B.: 3 co? Running this 

restaurant? 

A I run the restaurant about three nonths only. 

Q Hoy/ often did you see Captain ^nknscgrwn? 

A I know Captain Snkascgnwa well because I always 

meet him. 

Q Do you knov/ hir. pretty Y/ell? 

A I alv/ays meet him in Basco, in the house of ny sister. 

Q And how often did you meet hir? 

A I meet hir. some times once a day. 
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Q ;nd did ho live in your sister's house? 

A No, sir. 

Q Just a friend; is that right? 

A He is r friend of ny sister's. 

Q And does Csptsin Sakascgawe speak English? 

A Little, 

Q A little? 

A Little. 

Q And did you tr.lk to hin in his "little" English? 

A I talked to hir. in Batan dialect or sometimes 

Nippon-go. 

Q Beton end Nippon-go? 

A (No response) 

C/.PT/IN REEL: "'het wore those nor.os, please? 
(Answer reed) 

Q (By Captain Reel) vfhot is "Nippon-go"? Is that 

the Japanese language? 

A Japanese language. 

Q And con you speak Japanese? 

A I can understand a little. 

Q You can understand e little? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Can you speak Japanese? 

A I speak little. 

Q Have you over been in Japan? 

A I have not boon in Japan. 

Q ’whore did you learn the little Japanese that you 

speak and understand? 

A In Basco, Butanes among the Japanese soldiers. 
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Q So that ell you learned was what you learned from 

tho Japanese s*Idlers about the Japanese language; Is that 
right? Strike that out. 

All tho Japanese language you know you learned from 
tho Japanese soldiers; is that correct? 

/ Yes, sir. 

Q How long were the Japanese soldiers in Batancs 

Island? 

A Th: first of the last r.onth of the year 194-2 

Japanese navy soldiers ca.no to Batancs to occupy the island 
and then by 1944, in February -- in the month of February - 
Japanese ar: y soldiers arrived. 

Q Now, where were you when Captain Sr.kasegawa told 

you about this telegram that supposedly came from General 
Yer.ashita (pronounced Yn-k, SHI-ta) to General Tajima? 

A I was in the house of my sister. 

Q And did you have a long talk with Captain 

Saka.segawo that night? 

A No, sir. 

Q Just tell us what you said and what he said. 

THE ” T ITNESSs Pardon? 

(Question read) 

THE , 'IT1 T ESS: In the English? 

C'PT.'IN HEEL: ’Veil, surely. 

A I asked him "’.Thy is it that the American soldiers 

killed?" And he told us that — Ho told no that it is — 
General Tajima received a telegram from General Yanashita 
(pronounced Ya-r.a-SHEE-tc) that all American soldiers in 
the Philippine Islands will be killed. 
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Q And is that exactly what v/r.s said as near as you 

c-n recollect it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was that srid in English or Baton dialect or 

Japanese? 

A He spoke it tv/o ti::os: in Baton dialect and in 

Nippon-go. 

Q He spoke it twice? Once in Batan dial.ct and once 

in Japanese; is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ask your question twice, too? 

A Ho, sir. 

Q You just asked the question and ho gave you two 

answers? 

A Yes, sir. Because ny sister — r.y niece asked her 

in Nipoon-go. 

Q Was your niece there at the tine? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what is her name? 

A By the name of Purita Barsons. 

Q Fill you spell that for the reporter? 

A P-u-r-i-t-a B-a-r-s-a-n-a. 

q That is her last ner.c? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Or is that both nanos? 

A Purita BarSana. 

Q Is that both nanes? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where is she now? 
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A She is in Basco, Brtanes, 

Q How old is she? 

A She is nineteen years old in February. 

Q -7r.s anybody else there at the tine? 

A hiy sister. I.y elder sister. 

Q rr hat is her nr Me? 

A Mcravilla Cestillejos; U-n-r-a-v-i-l-l-a 

C-a.-s-t-i-l-l-e-j-o-s• 

Q All right. Haraville Castillejos. Anybody else 

there at the time? 

A Some of ny relatives, 

Q How r any? 

A Two more. 

Q Give us their names. 

A Mariano Barsane, the husband; — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Corrission interrupts. ’Vhrt 
is the purpose of all this? 

C PT'IN RE L: The purpose, sir, is to find out who 
was present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And once you have that informa¬ 
tion what value would it have? 

(LPT:IN REEL: Well, we have had one experience in 
this cose, sir, where a witness testified to r somewhat 
similar conversation and rentionod one other person who 
v/as present whom he thought was dead. Ve found that ho 
was alive and we brought him in and showed the Commission 
that that testimony was not true. 

K/JOR KERR: Sir, I object to that corient. That 
is a question for the Comrission to determine what it showed. 












Kercly obtaining testinony contrary to that of the 
previous witness does not show that what somebody else 
said was not true. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That cement is sanewhat out f 
order. You propose to bring those witnesses here? Is 
that the purpose? 

C/.PT IN REEL: V/g ray, sir. r .c nay request sub¬ 
poenas for all of thcr. it is something tlrt we would 
wish to consider. 

G.ENRR/ L REYNOLDS s There was one name in process 
of orcscnta.tion ~n that one name ray be included. 

CAPTAIN R. L: I beg your pardon, sir. 

GENF.R, I REYNOLDS! You ray finish th* no nr r.c that 
the witness was giving at the tine v;c interrupted hir. 

C/PTAIN REEL! Sir, I believe b said that there 
wore two relatives and I was asking him th names of the 
two of then. 

GENERAL ‘'EYNOLDS: You r ay finish the ">no name. 

C'PTA.IN REEL: All right, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) 7/ill you give us the na.ro of 

one of the two relatives who was present? 

!. Karinno B-rsana. 

Q How do you spell that first name? 

A. L-n-r-i-a.-n-o B-a-r-s-c.-n-a. 

Q How old is he? 

A /.bout sixty-one years old. 

Q ,*11 right. Now, Captain Sakasega.wn, as I understand 

it, made this state ent twice: once in Baton dialect and 
once in Japanese in answer to your question. Is that correct? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q in d those two statements were made in front of the 

witnesses v/hose np.r.ies you have given us; is that correct? 
THE WITNESS; I beg your pardon? 

C. PT. IN REEL; Will you read it? 

(Question rend) 

A Yes, sir. 

Q (3y Captain Reel) ’There did you see Lieutenant 

Goto? 

A I net Lieutenant Goto in ny house. 

Q In your house. Did y~u know him pretty well? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was he n frequent visitor to your house? 

THE WITNESS: Pardon? 

(Question rend) 

A No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) How did he happen to be at your 

house? 

A Because ho wants — he wants — he wanted to see 

whether he has something to eat. 

Q Had ho ever been there before? 

A Yes, fir. 

Q The same reason? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You always gave hin sorething to oat? 

A Sonetines no. 

Q And tell us as near ns you can recollect it just 

what you said and what he said on that occasion? 

A I asked hir. in Kippon-go, "Why is it th^t the 
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American fliers killGd?" And he told r.e in Nippen-go 
thnt "It is ordered by General Ynneshitr. (pronounced 
Ya-r.r-SHEE-ta) to General Tajinn thc.t all American 
prisoners will be killed in the Philippine Islands", 

Q Kc said "All Aneriern prisoners in the Philippine 

Islands will be killed"; is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You are sure- that that was his statement in Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. He said. 
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Q Will you tell us at this time, in Japanese, just what 
Lieutenant Goto said, as near as you can recollect it? 

A I aslced him like this: "Dare hanashi American heitai 
patay," 

Q And that is what you asked? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what did he answer? 

A He answered, "Yamashita" -- (pronounced Yama-SHEE-ta) 

"taisho kore" — that means, I believe, "by wire," and 
"Tajima mina American heitai patay, Philippines." 

Q Is that all? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the Interpreter tell us what his 
interpretation of those two statements is? 

COMANDER BARTLETT: Will you have him repeat it 
again, slowly? 

CAPTAIN REEL: At the request of the Interpreter, 
will you please repeat both of those statements very slowly, 
so the Interpreter can get it? 

THE Y/ITNESS: I ask him like this: "Dare hanashi 
American heitai patay," and he answor me, "Taisho Yamashita" 
(pronounced Yama-SHEE-ta) "kore; hanashi taisho Tajima mina 
American heitai, Philippines, patay." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Now, see if this is right: 

"Dare hanashi American heitai batai." 

THE V.'ITNESS: Yes, sir. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That last word? 
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THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Batai"? 

THE WITNESS: "Patay." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: He answered, "Taisho Yamashita 
(pronounced Yama-SHEE-ta) koro hanashi taisho Tajima mina 
America heitai batai"? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir — "Philippines." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Philippines batai"? 

THE V/ITNESS: "American heitai; mina American heitai 
Philippines." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, before this is translated I would 
like to ask the witness whether the time that he heard 
Captain Sakesegawa speak, whether he said the same thing. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did Captain Sakesegawa, when he 
spoke Japanese, say the same thing that Lieutenant Goto 
said? 

A I — yes, sir. 

Q No changes that you can think of? 

A He spoke in Japanese; he answered my nieco in Japan¬ 
ese language. 

Q And it was the same words -- 
A The same words. 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Dare hanashi American heitai 
batai" means — the words, not idiomatic — they mean, 

"Who talks American soldier," and "batai" is not a word I 
recognize as Japanese. It may be, but I haven't had time 
to look it up. 

The answer, "Taisho Yamashita (pronounced Ya-MASH-ita) 
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means "General Yanashita (pronounced Ya-HASH-ita) l:ore, 
•this' — hanashi, 'talk' — Taisho, 'General', Tajina -- 
nina, 'all' -- American heitai, 'American soldiers', — 
Philippines batai." It should bo noted that the order of 
words in both sentences is not idiomatic, and that I havo 
never heard a Japanese put the word "General," or any other 
title before the name, rather than after the name. 

CiiPTAIN REEL: Y/as the word "soldier" in there, 
rather than "prisoners"? 

COLEAJJDER BARTLETT: The word was "heitai," which 
means "soldier," or "soldiers," and is not confined to any 
branch of the service. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I ask at this tine, sir, in ad¬ 
dition to the statement of the Interpreter, that the record 
show that the witness pronounced the Accused's name with 
the accent on the second to the last syllabic — "Yama-SHEE- 
ta," as having cone from both of the officers to whom he 
talked. 

MAJOR XERR: If I recall correctly, sir, one time he 
called it "Ya-LIASH-ita," and another time "Yann-SHEE-ta." 

Am I correct in that? That is my recollection. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I do not believe so. I listened to it 
carefully; it has been "Yana-SHEE-ta" every time. The 
Interpreter correctly pronounced it "Ya-IIASH-ita." 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may the record also show that the 
first tine this witness stated that conversation in the so- 
called "Nippon-go," ho put the "General" after the 
"Yanashita" (pronounced Ya-MASH-ita), or "Yanashita" 
(pronounced Yama-SHEE-ta), whatever it was. The second 
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time he reversed the order, so that he has stated it both 
ways. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think the record is clear, sir, what 
the witness has spoken in Japanese; the Interpreter has 
written it down to translate it. Wo will let that part of 
the record complete itself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission attaches no great 
significance to the discussion. We will proceed, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Can we at this time, sir, have the 
Interpreter give us the Japanese expression for "prisoner 
of war"? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The most commonly used word for 
"prisoner of war" is "horyo." 

Q (By Captain Reel) Nov/, when you talked to the two 
enlisted men, do you know who they wore? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A I do not know their names. 

Q Now, are you sure they were enlisted men? 

A BGg pardon? 

Q Are you sure they were enlisted men, not officers? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did they tell you exactly the same thing that 

Captain Sakasegawa and Lieutenant Goto told you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Exactly the same? 

A Exactly the same. 

Q And they spoke Japanese, too? 

A They spoke in Japanese, too. 
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Q And they spoke in the same kind of Japanese that the 
others, that Captain Sakasogawa and Lieutenant Goto spoke? 

A They spoke — I believe that is the "bamboo" Japanese. 

Q Did the enlisted men tell you how they knew of a tele¬ 
gram from General Yamashita to General Tajima? 

A They told me only that it is ordered by General 
Yamashita (pronounced Yama-SHEE-ta) to General Tajima by 
telegram. 

Q They didn't toll you whether they saw the telegram? 

A Wo, sir. 

Q One more thing: Was there a prisoner of war garrison 
on Batane.s Island? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Was there a prisoner of war camp or garrison on 
Batancs Island? Strike that out; I will try to phrase it 
so you can understand it. 

Aside from these three prisoners of war, were there 
any others, any other prisoners of war, on Batanas Island? 

A During that time — 

Q Yes. 

A There was none. 

Q There was no prison camp on Batanes Island, was there? 

A There is none. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask the Interpreter if there 
is any other Japanese word meaning "prisoner 'of war"? 

COiviMANDER BARTLETT: There is. I am now looking it 
up. The other word listed in Creawoll's Military Dictionary li 
"furyo." 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER; Are there any other words? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT; There may be; I do not know of 
them. I have not learned one in throe years of talking 
with them. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Do you know anything about the word 
for "prisoner of war" in what they call "bamboo" Japanese? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I do not know "bamboo" Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

In view of the circumstances attending the arrival of 
these prisoners of war on the island in question, the 
Commission considers the discussion of details, language, 
location of other prisoner of war camps, to be irrelevant; 
and directs that the questioning of this witness on those 
subjects be terminated. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That concludes the ovidonce on 
thr.t paragraph 7 of the Bill of Particulars, and the 
next that we would like to subnit is paragraphs 117, 

119 and 121. 

RAFAEL BARSANA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Y r obstor) Please state your nane. 

A Rafael BarSana. 

Q Your ege? 

A 42. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Ivana. 

Q I-v-a-n-a, Batanes? 

A Yes. 

Q It is on Batan Island? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you have any knowledge concerning the mistreat¬ 
ment of civilians on Batan Island? 

A I do. 

Q When did you first see any civilians nistreated? 

A I an not very definite about the date, but it 

was the onrly part of May, 1945. 

Q What did you see at that tine? 

A On ny way hone from ny country house I saw some 

human shouts, I heard some human shouts, as if in pain. 
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Q Will you speak a little louder? 

A As if in pain. I know then that there wore 
prisoners, civilian prisoners, being mistreated. In 
ny curiosity to find out what was going on in that 
house I studied the house first, and I found one of 
the doors was open. I went to that house where the 
door was opened and tried to hide myself. When I was 
already inside of the house I found out the door of the 
house was all galvanized iron. I bore a hole in the 
galvanized iron and peeped through it. I found out that 
two prisoners wore tied, hands behind their back, hang¬ 
ing from the rafters of the house. Besides these two 
prisoners, I saw two Japanese, one sitting down and the 
other was standing. 

The one standing seemed to be asking questions 
from the prisoner, but the prisoner was not answering. 

I say that he was not answering, because I saw his mouth 
was closed every time. The Japanese took a small bottle, 
the contents of which I don't know, and he poured the 
contents of the bottle on the back of the prisoner and 
kindled the fire. 

Q Then what happened? 

A In about four or five seconds the Japanese took a 
piece of cloth and covered the back, and the fire was 
extinguished. The Japanese seemed to ask also some 
questions yet of the prisoner. The prisoner closed 
his mouth. 

The other Japanese, who was sitting down, stood 
and clubbed the prisoner at the back of his head by a 
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piece of wood. The prisoner dropped his herd c.s if 
fainting. That is all I saw. That is all that I saw, 
sir. 

Q Did they pour any norc fluid on those civilians 
other than the one tine? 

A I don't know, 

Q You did not see then? 

A No, I didn't see anything. 

Q Did you know the nancs of those civilians? 

A I do. 

Q Y/ill you give their nancs, please? 

A One is Januario Valonos, and the other is Salvador 
Valoncs. 

Q Now, where were those prisoners when you saw then? 
A They were inside a house. 

Q In what tovm? 

A In Ivana, 

Q Baton Island? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you see any other civilians nistreated after 
that? 

A No, sir. 

Q That is all you saw? 

A That is all I saw. 

Q Do you know what happened to those two civilians 
you have nanod? 

A They were killed by the Japanese arny. 

Q How do you know they wore killed? 

A Bocauso there was a tine when the Japanese arny 
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convened oil the people of my town to proclr.in the names 
and why those prisoners wore killed, 

Q Y/ho read that proclamation? 

A The proclamation was read by a Japanese soldier 
by the none ofKawachi. 

Q What did he soy? 

A He read, first, the names of those prisoners who 
were killed, and later he told us that we must not be 
afraid any more because all those pro-Americans were 
killed. 

Q How many nones did he read? 

A I an not sure about the number of the men who wore 
killed or whose names wore read, but they wore not less 
than 80. 

Q Y.'cro the names of the two civilians which you saw 
tortured contained in that list? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Did you see any of those 80 killed? 

A I beg your pardon? 

CAPTAIN YffiBSTER: Read the quostion. 

(Question read.) 

THE V/IT NESS: No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Y.'cbstcr) And in what town was that 
list read? 

A In Ivana, Baton Island. ^ 

CAPTAIN Y/EBSTER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Y.'as this Januario Valoncs 
an ex-USAFFE officer? 
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A No, sir. 

Q Do you know r. Captain V alones who was an cx- 

USAFFE officer? 

A Yes, I do, 

Q What is his relation to Januario Valonos? 

A He is a brother. 

Q Was Captain Valonos the leader of the guerrillas 

on Batan Island? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Was Captain Valonos the leader of the guerrillas 

on Batnn Island? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q And was his brother associated with hin in the 
guerrilla novorient on Batan Island? 

A I do not know exactly; the exact evidence I do not 

know, but they wore telling that this Januario Valonos 
gave food to his brother, Captain Valonos. 

Q Now, wore you a nonber of the guerrilla organiza¬ 
tion of Batan Island? 

A I an not, no. 

Q Were these other 80 people whose names were men¬ 
tioned, weren't they members of the guerrilla organiza¬ 
tion? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Weren't these 80 people whose nones were read off 
members of the guerrilla organization? 

A I do not know if those persons were members of the 
guerrillas, because I don't have any knowledge about 
the guerrillas in Batones. 
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Q Is Captain Voloncs still r.livc? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thr.t is all, 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: May I ask one norc question? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yos. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Dicl you seo any of those other 
80 people while they were in custody of the Japanese? 

A I do. 

Q Whore? 

A In Ivana, Batones, 

Q Wore they tied up when you sow then? 

A They ore always tied up, 

Q Did younpco then eating? 

A I saw then eating, 

Q "ill you describe hov they were eating? 

A Their hands wore tied up like this (indicating) 

behind their back and sitting on the floor, and the food 
just placed in front of then on the floor, and they arc 
told to get their food with their nouth froa the floor, 

Q Were they being held by the Japanese at that tine? 

A No, sir, 

Q Who was holding then? 

A They were tied fron the rafter of a. house, 

Q Were there Japanese soldiers there? 

A Yes, guards, 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 


(’ itnoss excused. ) 











MARIANO BAYARAS 

called ns n v/itness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, wos exanined and testified ns follows 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) What is your name? 

A Mariano Bayaras. 

Q Your age? 

A 39. 

Q Your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Arc you fron Basco, Batanos Island? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are you the Mayor of Basco, Eatan Island? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long have you been mayor? 

A Since January of 1941. 

Q Were you given a list by the Japanese of persons 
killed by them at Easco? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many wore on that list? 

A 84. 

Q Were all of those people killed? 

A No, all of then v/crc not. 

Q How many vcrc killed? 

A 74. 

Q How do you know they v/orc killed? 

A Because it was pronounced, the proclamation was 

given to ne and the list of those persons were in that 
proclamation. 
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Q Hr.vc you soon those persons v/hon arc listed r.s 
hilled since that tine? 

A Pc.rdon no? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Where die you sec then? 

A I saw then in the house where they were kept 
prisoners. 

Q That is before the proclamation was made, is that 
right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And v/crc they held by the Japanese at that tine? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see any of then mistreated? 

A I did not see v/hether they v/crc mistreated, but 
I saw they wore suffering from bad treatment. 

Q What makes you think that? 

A Because I saw then with their hands tied behind, 
eating their food on the floor without using their hands 
because they could not use their hands. Some of then 
had broken hands, with bruises on their faces and some 
of then, one of then, had no nore eye. 

Q Was his eye out? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did the proclamation state which of those people 

were killed? 

A According to the proclamation it stated that some 
of then were killed and some of then wore imprisoned 
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because of non-cooperation with the Japanese army. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER; You nr.y cross oxrjiine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was that proclanation 
written in English? 

A Beg your pardon? 

Q Was that proclamation you refer to written in 
English? 

A Yes. 

Q Were those the exact words that were used? 

A No, sir. 

Q Can you rive us the exact words? 

A I did not memorize the exact words of the proclama¬ 
tion. 

Q Did the proclanation refer to guerrillas? 

A What? 

Q Did the proclamation refer to guerrillas? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you Enow a Captain Valoncs? 

A After — long after the exocution that I heard 
the name of Valoncs, it was long after. 

Q And is Captain Valoncs the leader of the guerrillas 
on Baton Island? 


That is what they said, but I don't knov in reality. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG! That is all.} / y 


CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 


( itness txcusod.) 


GENER.X REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 


until 1:30 P. M. this afternoon. 
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(Whereupon, r.t 1130 hours, r. recess v/ns token 
until 1330 hours, 17 November 194-5*) 
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AFTERNO ON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused aid Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the evidence has been com¬ 
pleted on Paragraphs 117, 119 and 121 of the Bill of Par¬ 
ticulars and we should now like to present the matters 
contains in Paragraphs 87, 94- and 95. 

The first witness. 

CLARENCE V. HARTWELL 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Please state your name. 

A Clarence V. Hartwell. 

Q Are you a member of the United States armed forces? 

A I am a member of the United States Navy. 

Q And what is your rank? 

A Chief Pharmacist's Mate. 

Q Were you at any time captured by the Japanese forces? 

A I was captured January 2, 1942 in Manila. 

Q Were you thereafter imprisoned by the Japanese? 

A Yes; in Bilibid Prison. 

Q Were you held as a prisoner of war? 

A As a prisoner of war. 
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Q How long were you confined in Bilibid Prison as a 

prisoner of war? 

A From May 29, 194-2 until February 4, 1945. 

Q During the time that you were so confined what were 

your duties? 

A As a medical man in the hospital staff. 

Q In what department did you work? 

A In the hospital. 

Q Will you describe what different areas were in Bili¬ 

bid Prison? 

A In Bilibid Prison there was the hospital area, the 

military police area, one small area occupied by Filipino 
laborers, and an area occupied by the press. 

Q What areas did you as a member of the hospital 

staff have the right to visit? 

A Only the hospital area. 

Q Did you at any time go into the area known as the 

"M. P. Garrison"? 

A No, I didn't. I was not allowed in there. 

Q Will you please describe the living conditions in 

the hospital area? 

A The living conditions in the hospital area were very 

poor. Sanitation was poor, grass and weeds growing all 
over the camp. There were holes and dugouts dug for 
the Japanese to use as craters and protection against 
air-raids all throughout the area. These v/ould fill 
up with water and allow nosquitos to breed within the 
area. 

Q During the period from October 1944 until the 
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time you were liberated about how many prisoners of war 
were confined to Bilibid Prison? 

A About three thousand prisoners of war. 

Q V/as that the average number? 

A The average number was about 1800. 

Q What were the sleeping conditions in Bilibid Prison 

during December of 1944 and January of 1945? 

A In December of 1944, when we had close to 3000 men 

in camp, there were actually two different areas to the 
hospital compound. One was the actual wards and hospital 
area; the other was the transit camp where men from various 
other camps in the Islands would come in on their way to 
Japan. In the hospital area the men had bunks and mat¬ 
tresses to sleep on, but in the transit camp tho men were 
sleeping on the floor without mattresses and very few had 
blankets. They were sleeping so close together that at 
night when they had to get up to wait on themselves they 
would have to crawl over quite a few fellows before they 
could find a spot to stand up in to walk on outside. 

Q What medical supplies, if any, were furnished by 

the Japanese to the hospital from October '44 until the 
time of liberation? 

A There were none furnished by the Japanese during 

that time. 

Q What medical supplies were available to the hos¬ 

pital? 

A The supplies that we had had been furnished by 

the American Red Cross in 1943. 

Q Were those supplies adequate? 
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A No, they were not. 

Q What were the deficiencies? 

A We lacked barbiturates, quinine and drugs used for 

operations. 

Q Did you perform any operations in the hospital? 

A Yes. We had many operations at the hospital. 

Q Were there sufficient drugs to perform those opera¬ 

tions? 

A Not as far as the anaesthesia was concerned. V/e 

did not have enough to knock everyone out. 

Q What food did the Japanese furnish the Bilibid 

Prison from October '44 until the time of liberation? 

A They furnished rice, greens, and fish; very few 

vegetables. 

Q What was the type of rice furnished? 

A The type of rice furnished seemed to be the sweepings 

from the floor. It was cracked rice, hulled, and it just 
seemed to be what they had picked up from the floors of 
different warehouses. 

Q What type of fruit was furnished? 

THE WITNESS* Pardon? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER* Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A There was no fruit at all furnished to the prisoners 

of war. 

Q (By Captain Webster) 7/ere there any camotes fur¬ 

nished? 

A There were camotes furnished to the prisoners of 

war but most of them were rotten. 
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Q How about greens? 

A Greens were the tops of different vegetables and 

various tubers throughout the Islands. 

Q V/as there any meat furnished at all from October 

of '44 until the time of the liberation? 

A There was no meat furnished at all. 

Q How often did you have fish during that period? 

A Actual fish we had about two or three times a week; 

fish powder we had about five or six times a week. 

Q How many meals were furnished the prisoners at 

Bilibid per day? 

A Two meals per day — if you could call them "meals". 

Q Were they adequate for the prisoners? 

A No, they were not. It was watery rice, mostly starch 

consistency. 

Q During December '44 and January '45 did the Japanese 

furnish any garbage for the prisoners to eat? 

A Yes, they did. They furnished their own garbage 

and food that they had thrown away and did not eat. 

Q Will you describe how they furnished that garbage? 

A After the Japanese had finished their meals they 

would put all their leavings into a large can and they 
would carry this can within the compound inside the gate 
and set it down, and then let the Americans come and get 
the garbage. 

Q Was there any "chow line" at the garbage pail? 

A At first there was no "chow line". The men just 

rushed cans and grabbed whatever they could get a hold 
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of. Then there was a little system made whereby the men 
would stand in line to receive the garbage. 

Q Would the Japanese stand around and watch? 

A Sometimes they did. They stood around and laughed 

and made jokes about it. 

Q Back to the meat line, did the prisoners at Bilibid 

eat any pigeons? 

A Yes. They captured quite a few pigeons that used 

to fly into the camp. 

Q 7/as that a practice of the prisoners to do that" 

A It wasn’t a practice of all the prisoners because 

some of them couldn't get out to capture them. 

Q How about cats? 

A Cats were eaten whenever they could be caught and 

cooked up. 

Q Were those cooked by the prisoners by their own 

fire? 

A Yes. They were cooked by the prisoners with their 
own fires. 

Q How about rats? 

A Wc found some men that had been eating rats. 

Q Y/hat was the condition of the men in Bilibid Prison 

at the time of liberation as a result of this diet? 

A The men were all vory weak. They had been run 

down to such an extent, most of the men weighed under a 
hundred pounds. I myself weighed 98 pounds when the 
Americans come in. I lost most of that from November on. 

Q Y/ere there any protests made to the Japanese on 

these conditions, to your knowledge? 
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A Yes, there was. 

Q • When were those protests made? 

A They were trade many times by the American Commanding 

Officer of the camp to the Japanese sergeant in charge. 

Q Were there any protests made between October of 

1944 and the time of liberation? 

A Yes. 

Q What if anything was done on those protests? 

A There was not a thing done in regards to protests. 

Q Did the conditions at the prison improve after the 

protests were made? 

A They became worse after the protests were made. 

Q Were there any inspections, to your knowledge, made 

by the Japanese at Bilibid Prison from October 1944 until 
the time of liberation? 

A There were no inspections whatsoever during that 

time. 

Q Were there any inspections made, to your knowledge, 

previous to October of 1944? 

A Yes, there had been. 

Q Do you know when they were made? 

A Each different commanding general that took over 

command of the Islands came in and made an inspection of 
the camp, more or less as a matter of routine. 

Q Do you remember the names of any of those comman¬ 

ding generals? 

A The only one I remember is General Tanaka. 

Q During the last days of your stay at Bilibid did 

you observe any guns or machine-guns being emplaced in 
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or around the prison? 

A A machine gun was brought through the prison com¬ 

pound on February 3, 1945 and set up on the building just 
beside our compound. This building was a section of the 
prison and was used to fire on our forces. 

Q Did the Japanese set that machine gun up at that 

place? 

A Yes, they did; the Japanese soldiers. 

Q Was it used by the Japanese? 

A It was used by the Japanese. J 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER* You may cross examine. 
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Q (By Captain Rod) Now, those holes and dugouts in 
the area, when were they dug? 

A Thoy were dug in November, 1944. 

Q And was the first air raid in the Manila area on or 
about the 21st of September, 1944? 

A The first air raid came at 9:10, September 21, 1944. 

Q And starting September 21st were there frequent air 

raids? 

A Frequent air raids, yes. 

Q So that within a week or two thereafter the dugouts 
and holes were dug? 

A There had been sonic dug beforehand, but the majority 
of them had been dug and fixed up after. 

Q Yes. Now, how often wore the air raids after 
September 21, 1944? 

A There was only one lull of about three weeks; outside 
of that wo had more or loss continuous air raids. 

Q I think you said the average population of old 
Bilibid was 1,800? 

A That is right. 

Q And in the latter part of October, the latter part 
of 1944, that number increased, is that correct? 

A It increased the last week of October to about 3 >000 
men. 

Q And that was in the transient area? 

A That was in the transient area, and that area was so 

overrun that wo had to take men into the hospital compound 
and put them in the wards. 
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And that increase in the transient area cane about 


after the start of the air raids, is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q Now, I think you told us there wore no medical 
supplies furnished. Were there any medical supplies fur¬ 
nished at any tine -while you were at old Bilibid? 

A Yes, there wore. 

Q When? 

A A Japanese, in 194-2, used to bring supplies in once 
a month, and in 194-3 they cut it down to whenever wo put 
in the request for them, and finally they just stopped 
bringing then in. 

Q When were the last supplies delivered by the Japanese? 

A The last supplies wore delivered about July of 1944. 

Q Now, the food situation: When did the food situation 

start seriously to deteriorate? 

A In Juno of 1944. 

Q June, 1944? 

A It started to deteriorate then, yes, sir. 

Q Back a moment to the question of the population there: 

In Deconber, 1944, wore a large group of civilian internees 
brought to the old Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes; from Baguio. 

Q About 407 of then? 

A I have no idea of hov; many there were. 

Q And was that part of the population you have described? 
A No, sir, it wasn’t. 

Q That was in addition? 

A That was in addition. 
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Q And do you know v;hy they were brought to old Bilibid? 

VJg had no idea why they wore brought doun. 

Q Nov, back to the food for a moment: You said the 
food started to deteriorate in June, 194-4? 

A Yes. 

Q And the deterioration was a steady worsening of the 

situation from then on? 

A In June they cut our meals from throe meals a day to 
two meals a day, but in and about October the meals were 
cut to two watery, starchy meals a day. 

Q And did the situation deteriorate steadily through 
that period? 

A Yes, it did. 

Q ibid did it deteriorate materially after the start of 

tho air raids on the 21st of September, 1944? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did the Japanese pay you any money while you 

wore there? 

They paid us once a month. 

Q And did that continue right on through the time of 
your imprisonment? 

A No, it didn't. 

Q When did that start and when did that stop? 

A Thoy started paying us in November of 1942, and they 

stopped paying us about September, 1944. 

Q Now, I think you have testified that there wore some 
protests made after October, 1944. Were there any protests 
made before October, 1944? 

A There were protests being made all the time wo wore 
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Q .ind the result of the protests was the sane? 

A No, sir, it wasn't. 

Q Well, tell us what happened. 

A Before October, 194-4, wo would receive sonc sort of 
conponsation for the protests that wore put in, but after 
that tine we didn't oven get more or loss an answer to our 
protests. 

Q How often, on the average, would the protests go in? 

A About once a week v/e would send in protests. 

Q Now, I want you to think back to Soptonbor, 1944. 

Did you get answers to your protests in the weeks during 
Septenber, 1944? 

A I couldn't say exactly whether wc did or not. 

Q So that you don't nean that you remember that distinct¬ 

ly in the nonth of October there was a sudden change in 
policy regarding protosts? 

A I remember that toward the end of the year the pro¬ 
tosts wore not even recognized. 

Q My question was, you were not tolling us that, to your 
recollection, at the beginning of October, a sharp tine at 
that point, there was a change in the treatment of protests? 

A I really don't know how to answer that, because I 
can't place that question in ny nind. 

Q Were protests answered in November, 1944? 

A Ho, they weren't. 

Q And you have stated you don't remember whether or 
not they were answered in September, 1944, is that right? 

A That is right. 
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Q Or August? 

A From July on protests wore put in and most of then 
wore not answered. 

Q I see• Go that the change was in July, 1944, so far 
as you can recollect? 

A As far as I can recollect. 

Q Do you understand Japanese? 

A Very little. 

Q Nov/, you say a r.achino gun was brought to the prison 
compound on the 3rd of February, 1945. Prior to that had 
you over seen any arms sot up in the prison compound? 

A Not within the prison compound. 

Q And did you see that machine gun being set up there? 

A I saw it being set up. I saw it carried up onto the 

wall. 

Q And who sot it up? 

A Japanese soldiers. 

Q And do you know whether they wore Army, Navy, or 
Marines? 

A They wore wearing green uniforms. 

Q Did you see any insignia? 

A V/e were locked in one of our buildings, and all we 
could do was look out between wooden slats to see. 

Q So you couldn't soe — 

A I couldn't see the insignias. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you nark this for identifi¬ 
cation? 

(A st-’tcr.ent was narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 348 for 
identification.) 

C"PT'II: WEBSTER: Sir, at this tine I would like to 
offer into evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 343, which is a 
sworn statement of Edward vr. Heintzelrren, taken pursuant 
to rn investigation by Harlan F. Hagen, Agent, SIC, 

District 6, 7th c orvice Connnnd, for the purpose of per¬ 
petuation of his testimony. 

GENEE L REYNOLDS: You ray r ad the significant 
portions of this statement. 

C/PT/IN V/EBSTER: Referring to the last sentence on 
the first page, beginning with the words: 

"Fro" Septonbor 2, 1944 through February 4, 1947, 
when I was liberated, I was continuously a prisoner of war 
of the Japanese at Bilibid Prison Camp, Manila. 

"Q You have stated that you were a orison- r of war 
continuously at Bilibid Prison Cano, Manila, from September 
2, 1944 through February 4, 1945. Did you witness any 
nistrertront of United States citizens by agents of the 
Japanese government at such camp during such period? 

"A Yes. At Bilibid during such nrriod I was a 
hospital patient, ill with pneumonic and meningitis. For 
the bulk of ry residence there we received only two meals 
per day, which concistod of one half canteen cup of rice 
soup for breakfast and throe-fourths of a 13. S. Army 
canteen cup full of rice at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In addition, the three o'clock meal sometimes included one- 











# 


# 


fourth of n U. S. I.rry canteen cup of soup, but the iters 
mentioned hero were the only ones which v/erc provided, with 
the exception of vitarin tablets, which wore given to the 
prisoners by the Japanese end were reported to have be n 
received through the Red Cross. I on certain that the in¬ 
adequacy of the diet was not r. natter of military necessity, 
because during the period of use of the diet, which I have 
mentioned I observed nuch wasto of food by Japanese Army 
personnel. I had an idea t’ ~t it night be advantageous to 
get outside of the prison canp proper and on the pretext 
of cleaning up areas outside of the carp proper, I gained 
access to a Japanese personnel ness rrea and observed huge 
quantities of food being discarded. I persuaded some 
Japanese guards to permit re to collect such discarded food 
before it v;ns nixod up with the garbage and I took such 
salvaged food into the prison camp for distribution to the 
prisoners. A Doctor Alfred '’r.ith, U. S. Navy, assisted ne 
in the reproparation and bailing of such food and Lieutenant 
H. S. Goodall of 412 KcLonoro Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, 
assisted r.c in the distribution of such food. Approximately 
tvn weeks before the liberation, on February 4, 1945, the 
Japanese ceased permitting re to collect such food and they 
again began to nix it with the garbage and I have observed 
then bring it into th canp nixed with garbage and dur p it 
in front of the prison- rs. I hav seen the prisoners cat it 
although it was contaminated and decaying. I was reported 
to ne that United States Amy officers at the C'”p had 
protested against this dumping practice; however, the 
Japanese persisted in such practice almost to the dry of 
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liberation and I assume that it was for the purpose of 
humiliating the prisoners." 

That is the pertinent part of that which ve wish 
to call the court's attention to. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: /.re there any statements to 
which the Defense wishes to invite our attention? 

C/PT/IN S'NDBERG: No, sir. 

OSNER/L REYNOLDS: The document is accepted into 
evidence. You may proceed. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 348 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

C PT/IN '•’TUI'STER: Fay wo have permission to withdraw 
the original signed statement and substitute a copy 
therefor? 

GENER/L ' 'EYNOLDS: Yes. 

C/.PT/IN ’"EBSTER: ’’ill you mark this? 

(Statement of Theodore 7/inship 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 349 for identification.) 

CPT’IN ,;r EBSTER: At this time the Prosecution wishes 
to offer into evidence Prosecution’s Exhibit 349, being a 
statement of Theodore /inship, Major, Medical Corps, and 
taken by George G. Barker, Agent, SIC. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: You nay read the significant 
parts of the statement. 

C/PT/IN '•'JBSTER: Sir, on page 1, the fourth- 
question and answer: 

"Q In what places ere you held? St^t; approxi¬ 
mate dptes. 

"A I was a prisoner war from 9 /.pril 1942 to 
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19 Juno 1942 at Little Baguio, Bataan; fror. 19 June 1942 
to 3 October 1943 at Rilibid Prison, Manila; from 3 
October 1943 to 19 October 1944 at Cabanatuan; and fror 
19 October 1944 to 4 February 1945 at Bilibid Prison, 

Manila, all in the Philippine Islands. 

"Q Did you witness or have you been told of any 
atrocities or riistre- 2 tn<~nt of American prisoners of war? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Arc you familiar with the circumstances of the 
American prisoners of war being upheld to ridicule and 
insults at Bilibid Prison, Manila, Philippine Islands, in 
January 1945? 

"A Yes. 

"Q State what you know of your own knowledge con¬ 
cerning this natter, 

"A Garbage was brought from the Japanese kitchens 
and delivered to the American prisoners of war who wore to take 
it to feed the pigs belonging to the J'panesc, which the 
Americans wore required to c^rc for. 

"Unless prevented by American guards, the garbage 
was often oaten by the American prison, rs of war, and on 
these occasions Japanese officers a.nd enlisted men would 
stand at a distance and lough at the Amor icon officers and 
nen who fought over pieces of garbage spilled on the ground. 

On one occasion, in January, 1945, I hc'rd n J"pancso 
officer order a. Japanese guard to bring roro garbage out 
so they right 'sec the American dogs fight 1 ." 

The last question and answer on page 2: 

"Q Do you have anything you wish to add in connection 
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with this particulrr natter? 

"A I recall that about the sane tine as the above 
described incident occurred, an unknown American enlisted 
nan was observed in one of the pig pens, holding off the 
pigs with a stick while ho ate the garbage from the pig 
trough.’ 1 


That is all, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: 
which the Defense wishes 
CAPT. IN S'NDBERG: 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: 


Are thero other statements to 
to invite our attenti n? 

There are none, sir. 

The document is accepted into 


evidence. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 349 
for identifiertion y.ts 
received in evidence.) 

C.PTAIN : TESTER: May the Prosccutioh withdraw the 
original statement and substitute a certified copy thereof? 

GSNER '■ L REYNOLDS: You nay. 

C'PT/IN ’VEBSTER: That c jr.pletes the evidence on 
Paragraphs 87, 94 and 95 of the Bill of Particulars. 

Sir, at this tine the Pros cution wishes to submit 
Paragraph 116. 

w <*ill you nark this, please? 

(Statement of Hareclo Arricta 
was narked Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 350 for identifi¬ 
er tion. ) 

C PT.’IN AEBSTER: In support of that paragraph, 
sir, we would like to offer into evidence Prosecution's 
Exhibit 350, being the sworn statement of Laredo Arricta, 
takon before Thomas A. Cannon, 1st Lieutenant, JGD, 
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boring the invostigrtion of this atrocity. 

GEFSR/L REYNOLDS: You r-ry read the significant 
parts of the stntenont. 

C'PT, IN ’"EBSTER: On page 1 thereof beginning with 
the ninth questions 

"Q '-7erc you living in Baguio during the occupation 
by the Japanese forces? 

"A Yes, I ljvod hero until March, 1945» when I went to 
the rountnins because of tho bonbings. 

"Q Did you suffer sone nistroatr ent at the hands of 
the Jop'ncsc nilitary forces? 

"A Yes, sir. 

"Q ^n what date and ’..hero did this take place? 

"A It happened on pril 18, 1945, and it happened 
close to Cnnp No. 4, which is along Highway No. 11. The 
place is about twenty-two kilor.cters south of Baguio. 

"Q Will you toll exactly what happened? 

"A /ftcr I left Baguio because of the borblngs I 
went to Virak Mines. I stayed there for a while and then 
because of the scarcity of food because we wore starving 
there at the tire, I and a. group of about cighty-threc 
persons including vor.cn and children, I think naybe there 
were sixteen non and the rest wore worsen and children, raybe 
^bout forty children. v <c started to go to the lowlands to 
find rsore food. V/e loft Virak on the nerning of /.pril 17, 

1945, and traveled south. At about ton o'clock in the r.orning 
we were stopped by three Japanese soldiers. They were Just 
ordinary Japanese soldiers and I don't r / ;nbor anything 
about then now. They v/crc arrod with rifles and bayonets 
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and at the. point of their bayonets they took most of our 
rice, After they took our rice they let us go on. Wo 
spent the night of April 17, 19^5, on the mountains near 
Camp No. 4. We just slept on the ground. The rext rorning 
we started out again. We had gone about six kilometers 
when we wore mot by a large group of Japanese. I calculated 
thoro were about thirty Japanese soldiers •’t first who 
surroundod us. They were armed with rifles and bayonets 
and had a machine-gun. There were two officers in charge 
of the Japanese who surrounded us. One of the officers 
was a first lieutenant and the other was a second lieutenant. 
I know this because I am acquainted v/ith the Japanese 
insignia. After they surrounded us the first thing they did 
was to examine all over our belongings and they took every¬ 
thing of •''alue or what they like fr^n us. Then the Japanese 
Lieutenant told us we would have to return to Baguio and 
be turned over to the Military Police. This Japanese did 
not speak English but one of our companions could understand 
a little Japanese. Her name was Straus. She is now dead. 

The Japanese then took four of my companions and na.de then 
carry our luggage a short distance away from where wo were 
surrounded. Then the four men were tied up, their arms wore 
tied in back of them. Then the Japanese picked out four 
more men end have then carry sore mere luggage to the place 
where the first lug/age was taken. Then they tied the^e 
men up the sane as the first ones. They did the same thin*, 
to another group of four ^’cn and I was in this group. Wo 
carried the luggage a. short distance and just put it down 
then th*y tied our hands behind our backs. ?.y group was 
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put with the first two groups and wo were guarded by seven 
Japanese soldiers. Then the lost group of four pen came 
rnd they tied them up. Then the Japanese took some cloth 
from our luggage which I discovered later wrs to be used 
rs blindfolds, ’,7c were now s opera ted from the women and 
children end we were nil surrounded by J^ppnese soldiers. 
Then the Japanese took four of r.y companions about fifty 
yards and begun bayoneting, I know the r.cn wore being 
killed because they wore screaming and begging for mercy. 
There were seven Japanese soldiers who took the first four 
men av;ey. Then when they cane back in n few minutes, I 
saw them wiping their bayonets which were bloody and none 
of the f-.-ur of r.y companions were with then. Then they 
took four ren at about the s^r.c place again. I heard them 
scream and again the Japanese returned. I saw again that 
their bayonets were bloody. Then they solcctod four men 
and I was with this group. " r o were taken at about fifty 
yards and made to stop. There were four Japanese that hod 
us there and then another three were, acting as guards on us. 
When we reached a certain spot which I calculated was 
eighty or one hundred yards from Highway No. 11 on the west 
side, and about twenty-two kilometers s uth of Baguio, wo 
weme stopped and a blindfold was put over y eyes and they 
blindfold ry companions too. They stopped us near a. ditch 
where they blindfolded us. There wore four Japanese 
soldiers, one for each one of us who did the blindfolding. 
After the blindfold was out on no and I was standing on 
the edge of the ditch I suddenly felt a bayonet pushed into 
ny ribs in front of me on r.y right side. 1 felt it in my 
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body md I foil down into tl-k. ditch. Then I was lying free 
down rnd a bayonet v/as stuck into r.y back. I laid very 
still and protended to be dead, fy three companions were 
also bayoneted and pushed into the ditch with no. I hoard 
thor: r.ove and the Japanese soldiers bayoneted them sono 
noro until they laid still. The Japanese then took banana 
leaves and sonc grasses and other stuff to cover us up, 
then they loft. I v/as not unconscious then although I was 
bleeding very much rs I could feel the bleed. I could hear 
the Japanese take the other four non because I heard then 
screaming and begging for ncrcy. They brought then very 
near to whore we were bayoneted. I did not see this but I 
could hear plainly and after th: last four men were 
bayoneted I could hear the Japanese go to tho place where 
the women and children were gathered. I believe I must have 
laid in tho ditch for about thirty minutes v/hen I was able 
to get ny hands untied and then I took off my blindfold, I 
called to ny other three companions in the ditch to learn if 
they were still alive and touched, them and they were very 
cold and none of then answered ro and I an suro they wore 
all dead. I just know the first none of tv/o of tho throe 
ren in the ditch with re. One was Luis, who was about 18 
years old and tho other was named Straus, who v/as about 22 
years old. They wore all Filipinos, "hen I got up from the 
ditch I ran back up into the mountains. I had only gone a 
short distance when I c~>uld not go any further because of 
r, y wounds and I laid down. After a while I heard women and 
children screaming. I peeped and I saw f'mr women and two 
children bayoneted by tho Japanese. There were four 
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Japanese who did the bayoneting. Then I saw 
women end one child bnyon ted. The women and children wore 
not blindfolded and they v/crc taken to rb^ut the sane place 
they executed us, I saw four Japanese bayoneted those 
woren and children. They wore screaming and. begging for 
pity but the Japanese had no i.:>-rey for thon. I sew these 
four Japanese put their bayonets into those women end 
children many tines even if they have fallen down. The sight 
.wes too much for ne and I lost ny senses again. I believe 
I v/as unconscious for several hours bee-use it was raybe 
around six o'clock when I woke up. I herrd the Japanese 
shouting and I was awaken. I could not understand what 
they v/e^o saying but I believe they were calling for all the 
Japanese to prepare to leave. I then be, climbing up the 
mountains by myself." 

/nd ^n page 4 the first question end answer j 

"Q Do you know what happened to the fifteen other 
ren forty children and about twenty-eight wonon that were 
originally captured with you by the- Japanese? 

They were ell dead, because I have never seen 
any of then since the 18th day of .'pril, 1945* when the 
Japanese executed us." 

;.nd the third question and answer fron the bottom 
of the pages 

"Q Do you know anyone else now living in your group 
who also escaped from the Japanese on the 18th f April, 

1945 ? 

U L No, sir, I know no one else who escaped. 

"Q Do you know the names :>f cith r of the two 
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Japanese J i'.utona.nts whi you s r id were in charge of the 
thirty Japanese? 

No, sir, I do not know. 

"Q On you give a personal description of the 
Japanese first lieutenant?" 

Now, sir, storting ith the sentence beginning at 
the bottor of the pages 

"Ho was dressed in regular green Japanese p.r T y uniforn 
and carried a sober and r. revolver. He wore the Japanese 
officer's boots. He had on a insignia of r ir3t lieutenant 
which is a red patch with gold stripes along the top and the 
bottor. and a yellow strip, run through the riddle with two 
silver stars on the riddle stripe, I do not believe he 
could speak English. Fc was a noa.t dresser. That is about 
all I cm rer.cnber of hin." j 

And then th-t answer ends with: 

"This first lieutenant was in charge of the group 
because ho was the one that secr.ed to give coma.nds•" 


That is all. 
GENF.P/L FLYNOLDS: 
which the Defense wishes 
C'PT'IF S/MDB3RG: 
GEN.'-R/ L REYNOLDS : 


/.ro there other statements to 
to Invite our attention? 

No, sir. 

The docur.ent is accepted by the 


Corlission. 

(Prosccuti n Exhibit No. 350 
f?r identifiertim 1 as 
received in evidence.) 

C/PT IN '/EBSTER: That completes the evidence on 
Paragraph 116. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the Prose¬ 
cution is prepared to present additional evidence on Bill of 
Particulars 15 and 25 and the testimony will also relate to 
Paragraph 1 and indirectly to many of the other paragraphs. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will inquire whether 
this new testimony is purely cumulative. 

CAPTAIN PACE: No, sir; it is all new, 

SHIZUO YOKOYAMA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn through Commander Bartlett, was examined and tes¬ 
tified as follows through Interpreter Staff Sergeant Hiroshi 
Ohira: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Shizuo Yokoyama. 

Q Are you an officer of the Imperial Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hat is your rank? 

A Lieutenant general. 

Q How long have you been a lieutenant general? 

A Approximately four years. 

Q Are you now an American prisoner of war? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you v/ant to tell this Military Commission the truth 

about v/hat you know concerning operations in the Philippine 
Islands? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/hen did you come to the Philippines? 

A August 22nd of last year, I believe. 
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Q What did you command at that time? 

A It was the 8th Division. 

Q Where was your division stationed in the Philippines? 

A I.iy division was en route to the Philippines from Japan. 
Q Where were they stationed in the Philippines? 

A From mid-October we were at Batangas. 

Q Who was your commanding officer? 

A My commander was General Yamashita. 

Q Who was your commander when you first came here? 

A Upon my arrival here in August my commanding officer 
was Lieutenant General Kuroda. 

Q When did General Yamashita become your commander? 

A It was about the first of — the beginning of October. 

Q What year? 

A The beginning of October, 1944. 

Q Was he your commander from that time right up until 
the surrender? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q When did you leave Batangas? 

A It was on the night of December 31, 1944. 

Q Where did you go? 

A On January 1, 1945, early morning, I arrived at Fort 
McKinley. 

Q Why did you go there? 

A I went there on the order of General Yamashita and to 

meet him there. 

Q What happened then? 

A On the night of January 2nd I received instructions 


from General Yamashita, 










Q What were the instructions? 

A It was as follows: First, I — this ?s what he said: 
"You are to be Shinbu Group connander." 

No. 2. This Shinbu Group was to be the group that 
would get together, built fror.i various sources. It was a 
nixed group. Since this is a composite unit, it was to co¬ 
ordinate in the following operation: In case of an attack 
this Shinbu Group was a group that worked best in operation 
and they were to offer token resistance and nnke a quick 
withdrawal. 

Q How many nen — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon ne. Fe have been informed that 
during the course of this exchange the witness described the 
condition of the Shinbu Amy as having to do with southern 
Luzon. I think the whole facts should be brought before the 
Commission. 

CAPTAIN PACE. If it please the Commission, I was in¬ 
tending to bring those out, whether or not the witness has 
mentioned then yet or not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well; proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What was the strength of the Shinbu 
Army? 

A The strength of the Shinbu Amy was approximately 
45,000. 

Q What area did your command cover? 

A First it was the strong point of —, It was the 
northern strong point —. I commanded the forces in the 
northern part of Manila, which was the key point and the 
strong point east of Manila to Batangas and Infanta. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission interrupts. V7e 
understand that the witness has established the command 
responsibility between hinself and General Yanashita. The 
Connission fails to see any reason to go completely into 
the command setup of the Shinbu Group, or to hear in detail 
the technical plans which were under consideration. The 
Connission also feels that the information being obtained 
from the witness could be greatly facilitated if he were 
provided with a nap so that he could point out these loca¬ 
tions and save these long, involved descriptions. 

The Connission will recess for fpproxinately ten 
minutes and ask the Prosecution to re-evaluate the infor¬ 
mation sought fron this witness as to its direct applica¬ 
tion to the purpose for which we are assembled, and also 
to analyze the possibility of using naps to facilitate the 
examination. 

(Short recess.) 
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(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Iiasao Ochi, with Interpreter Hiroshi 
Ohira acting as "check" Interpreter:) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

It is the desire of the Commission that the Prose¬ 
cution state the substance of the testimony expected to 
be developed from this witness, which they consider 
essential to their case. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The purpose of calling this witness, 
sir, is to establish the command that Yamashita had 
over the Ilanila area, the date when it started, the 
naval troops which he commanded, the chain of command 
between Yamashita and the naval commander in Manila, the 
fact that Yamashita exercised that command, the fact 
that there was communication between Yamashita and that 
command up to a certain date, and the fact that Yamashita 
exercised command over the prisoner of war camps in the 
Philippines and over the air force in the Philippines. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

( (A map was marked Prosecution 

Exhibit No. 351 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 351 
for identification and state the northern boundary of 
your command? 

(The witness indicated on Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 351 for identification and spoke in his own language.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: (To the Interpreter) Can you hoar 

that? 

Have him speak louder. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Speak louder, 

CORIANDER BARTLETT: Do you want him to give the 
names of the units thore, or merely point out the loca¬ 
tion of the boundary? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The geographical limits of 
the line. 

(Translated to the witness through the Interpreter.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: V/ill the record show that the witness 
has indicated the towns of Ipo and V/awa and Antipolo. 

Q (By Captain Pace) V/ill you point out the western 
boundary of your command? 

(The question being asked the witness through the 
Interpreter, the witness indicated on Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 351 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show that the witness 
has indicated a line generally along the Angata River, 
through Manila Bay, touching the southern tip of the 
Bataan Peninsula. 

q (By Captain Pace) V/ill you indicate the southern 
boundary of your command? 

(The question being asked the witness by the 
Interpreter, the witness indicated on Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 351 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record show that the witness 
has indicated the Province of Batangas. 

(The witness indicated further on Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 351 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Let the record also show that ho 
ha3 indicated something just south of there. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: South of there? 

THE WITNESS (Without aid of Interpreter): Mindoro 
(continuing in the Japanese language, which was not inter¬ 
preted) . 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you Indicate the western 
boundary of your command? 

CAPTAIN REEL: He has given the western boundary. 

Q (By Captain Pace) The eastern boundary. I beg your 
pardon. 

(The question being asked the witness by the Inter¬ 
preter, the witness indicated on Prosecution Exhibit No. 
351 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: The witness has indicated Lamon Bay. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did your connand include the 
City of Manila? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes, it was included. 

Q Who was your immediate commanding officer? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q Where was your headquarters? 

A About 10 kilometers east of Wawa in the mountains. 

Q Where was Yamashita*s headquarters? 

A Up to the 3rd of January his headquarters was up at 
Fort McKinley. 

Q Y/here did he go from Fort IIcKinley? 

A Finally, I think he was down at Ipo for a couple of 
days, four or five days. 

Q Where did he go from Ipo? 

A I believe he moved down to Baguio. 

Q When did General Yamashita take over command of the 
Japanese naval forces in Hanila? 

A I believe it vas about the first part of January 











» 


that he controlled the various units through the group 
commanders. 

Q How do you know — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we should like to have that 
interpretation checkod. We understand there is a sound 
recording. It is our information that the witness 
added that General Yamashita did not take charge 
directly of those certain typos of groups. I don’t know 
what it was precisely, but I understand the statement 
was that General Yamashita did not take charge directly, 
but took charge through the divisions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you road the answer to the 
question? 

(The answer referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows:) 

"I believe it was about the first part of January 
that he controlled the various units through the 
group commandors," 

CAPTAIN REEL: I didn’t understand the last part 
of the answer. V. T c will withdraw our objection. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Hov; do you know General 
Yamashita took control in the first part of January, 
1945 ? 

A (Through the Interpreter) It is because I receiv¬ 
ed an order from General Yamashita at about the first 
part of January, myself. 

Q What did this order say? 

A Concerning land operation and land-based navy, 
various group commandors will command the- naval forces. 
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CAPTAIN HEEL: Will the reporter road that last 
part of the ansv/cr? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Paco) Did General Yamashita receive 
an order from Grand Imperial Headquarters in Japan? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I believe that the order 
came from the Grand Imperial Headquarters of Japan. 
CAPTAIN PACE: Will you read the ansv/cr? 

(Ansv/cr read.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did the orders say? 

A That I do not know, but I believe the contents is 

not much different from the order that I received from 
General Yamashita. 

Q What did the order which you received say? 

A As I said previously. 

Q Will you repeat that, please? 

A Concerning land operation and land-based navy, 

each group commander will command the navy forces. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read that answer? 
(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through the Interpreter) I have 
something to add to that. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Yes? 

A (Through the Interpreter) The message contained, 

I believe, somothing to the effect that matters — 

(pause) 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "The message contained, I 
believe, something to the effect that matters concern¬ 
ing sea operations and preparations therefor will remain 
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the responsibility of the navy." 

Q (Ey Captain Pcico) And land operations would be 
Yamashita’s responsibility, is thr.t right? 

A (Through the Interpreter) The lend operation v;as 
to bo the responsibility to Yamnshita through the various 
group commanders, and not sea operations. 

Q Y/hen did you receive command of the naval land 
forces in Manila? 

A The order that I received from General Yamashita, 

I believe it was about 10th of January. 

Q When did you take actual control over the naval 
forces? 

A Actual command I took over navy troops at the 
beginning of combat to the end. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you read that answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) What was the date that you 
took over? 

A I guess it was about 10th of January. 
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Q What day did you actually take over? 

(The following answers were given through Interpreter 
Lieutenant Commander S. C. Bartlett.) 

A When I actually assumed command with the receipt of 
these orders, because of certain anticipated inconveniences 
I did not take over actual control but did issue some pre¬ 
paratory orders. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you take over actual control on 
February 3, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you issue a preparatory order on January 19, 1945? 
A I did. 

Q What did it say? 

A "With respect to the coming U. S. advance towards 

Manila you will halt advance in prepared positions." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: May I have permission to ask a 
few questions of this witness? It is more or less beyond 
my comprehension. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

(Whereupon ensued a short colloquy in the Japanese 
language between Commander Bartlett and the witness.) 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Part of the Army forces are — 
strike that all out, please. 

The moaning or the object of this order was as follows: 
"Part of the Army forces had been put in the Iwabuchi unit. 
Those forces woro guarding about 20 kilos on the northern 
part of Manila and four or five — and three or four kilos 
on the southern part of Manila." 

Q (By Captain Pace) Who was the Navy commander undor 
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you? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I don't think he is through yot. 

A (Through Interpreter Bartlett) -- making a stand 
against the United States forces on those two islands, it 
was my do3ire to withdraw all other troops in the City of 
Manila to the hills. However, with respect to those naval 
forces who were along the shore lino, \/ho wore placed there 
for purely naval duties, my orders did not include them. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you notify Yomashita that you 
had ordered the troops in Manila, including -- Y/ithdrav/ 
that. 

Did you notify Yanashita that you had issued this 

order? 

A I notified him without any delay, immediately upon the 
issuance of these orders. 

Q Who was the commander in the Manila area? Who was the 
commander in the Manila area? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Read the question, please. 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Bartlett) Rear Admiral Iwabuchi 
was in command of the City of Manila and its environs. 

Q (By Captain Paco) Was Iv/abuohl immediately under you? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Iv:abuchi command Army troops who were in Manila? 

A I put them in. 

Q What Army troops were in Manila in February of 194-5? 

A The Noguchi detached unit, that was all, I do not 

know what other troops were hero, 

Q What was the Noguchi unit? 
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A They were troops taken from the Kobayashi group. 

Q How long did Iwc.buchi remain under you in tho Manila 
area? 

A Until the end of the battle. 

Q ’.Then was that? 

A I considered that about the end of February. 

Q Between February 23rd -- after that time did you keep 
in contact with Iwabuchi at all times? 

A There were tines when I had liaison and there were 

tines when I did not havo liaison with him. 

Q Were you able to get all of your important orders to 
him during that period? 

A Until about the 10th of February I was able to got 
them through comparatively successfully. From then until 
the 20th I was able to receive messages on several occasions. 
On tho other hand, the important messages which I sent out 
did arrive regularly. 

Q Did you have communication with Ycmashita from 
December, 1944, until the end of hostilities? Did you 
have communication with Yanashita from December, 1944, 
until the surrender? 

A To bo specific, until the oarly or middle part of 
April I can say that there was no interruption in communi¬ 
cations between us. From then on communications deterio¬ 
rated until about the middle of Juno and they wore com¬ 
pletely severed. Since then I have had no communication. 

Q Between February 3rd and February 20th, 1945, did 
you send reports to Yanashita? 

A I sent them every day, as much as I could. 
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Q Did you receive reports from Iwabuchi during that 
period? 

COMIANDER BARTLETT: There were tv;o answers to that. 
The first one was: '‘I sent all reports that I received on 
to General Yanashita." 

I put the question again, and the second answer was: 
"I received then up until the 10th of February regularly, 
and fror.i then to tho 20th occasionally.’ 1 
Q (By Captain Pace) How did Iwabuchi receive his 
orders? 

A Are those orders from myself that you refer to? 

Q From yourself or from Yanashita. 

A All orders from General Yanashita for Iwabuchi cane 

to no and I transmitted then direct to Iwabuchi. 

Q How many naval troops did you have in Manila? 

A Under Iwabuchi’s command at Corregidor about fivo or 
six thousand, and in the vicinity of Manila fifteen or six¬ 
teen thousand. 

Q How many Army troops were there here in February? 

A Approximately 1,800, I believe. 

Q Who was in command of tho prisoner of war camps in 
the Philippine Islands? 

A I believe tho first commander was Lieutenant General 
Ko. 

Q ’./ho was his coca.ending officer? 

A According to my memory it was the prisoner of war 
commander, Lieutenant General Shinono Ikalcu. 

Q Was ho under Yanashita? 

A Yes. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, in the previous answer, we would 
like to ask the Interpreter if the position of General 
Shinono Ikaku was described by the witness as chief of the 
connissariat or the supply. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I will have to ask the witness 
that later. Can that ait until the cross examination? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will interrupt and 
say we would get a more workmanlike procedure if counsel 
does not interrupt on matters of interpretation of words 
and will wait until cross examination. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That translation can bo amended 
to "as commander cf the line of communications." 

Q (By Captain Paco) Y/hen did Yanashita assume command 
of the air force units? 

A I have no accurato knowledge, but am of the opinion 
that it wis early in January. 

Q 1945? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross oxaminc, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be questions by the 
Commission. 

EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Roynolds) YJhat orders wore received by 

you for the killing of Filipino citizens? 

A I have never recoived such orders. I received — I 
had previously received instructions from General Yanashita 
to handle -- I have been previously cautioned by General 
Yanashita to bo fair in all ny dealings with the Filipino 
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pooplo. 

Q TJhat orders wore received by you for the burning or 
der.olition of property in Manila? 

A I did not receive any such orders, but aside from 
certain demolitions essential to military operations I 
received no such ordors as you have described. 

Q V/hat orders were issued by you for the killing of 
Filipino citizens in Manila, Batangas, and other parts of 
your area of command? 

A I have never issued orders for killing. 

Q What orders wore issued by you for the burning or 

demolition of property in Manila? 

A I never Issued any ordors. 

Q By whose ordors were Filipino citizens killed in large 
numbers in Manila, Batangas, and other parts of your area 
of command? 

A I have never received news of, nor can I considor that 
any unit commander would have issued ordors to kill large 
numbers of people. 

Q Does the witness know of the killing of large numbers 
of civilians in Manila, Batangas, and other parts of his 
area command? 

A I first learned of this situation after having come 
out of the mountains and arriving at now Bilibid Prison. 

Q For v/hat reason v/ere Filipino citizens held within 
the City of Manila during the American attack, and parti¬ 
cularly within the Intrar.mros? 

A I do not know oither of the fact nor any reason for 
such a situation. If I were to guess, it nay be that there 
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v/cre people who had cone in as refugees, but that they were 
gathered together by Military units is soncthing I never 
heard or even guessed bofore. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill recess for 
approxinatoly ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS* There will be more questions by 
the Commission. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I beg your pardon, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* I say, There will be more ques¬ 
tions by the Commission. 

After United States troops reached the Pasig River 
in the attack on Manila did you as commanding general 
visit your own troops in contact? 

THE WITNESSi I have not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* During the same period were the 
Japanese units in contact visted by members of your general 
staff? 

THE WITNESS* The attack came at such a totally un¬ 
expected time that no staff member from the group command 
made such a visit. However, Staff Officer Hashimoto of 
the kobayashi Unit Group which came from the Noguchi Unit 
was there. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* Tell the witness that the Com¬ 
mission understands from his statement that during the 
defense of Manila neither he nor any member of his general 
staff visited the Japanese troops in contact during the 
entire month of February, and ask him if that statement 
is correct. 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE Y/ITNESS* There is no mistake about that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* Is this a normal procedure in 
the Japanese Army by which generals and general staff 
officers avoid the area of combat? 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 
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THE WITNESS: That is by no moans the unusual custom. 

COMT!ANDER BARTLETT: I am going to get him to repeat 
the answer. 

THE WITNESS: For the purpose of preparing the eastern 
defenses and preparations with respect to munitions and 
provisions, training of emergency-created military units 
for defense purposes and for using a certain portion of 
the troops for offensive action with respect to airfields; 
for these reasons I was distressed with a lack of suffi¬ 
cient staff officers. I had no other recourse excepting 
to be satisfied with the messages that came to me from 
Iwabuchi by radio and later by ground telephone and buzzer 
and runners. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Tell the witness that the Com¬ 

mission understands from his statement that during all the 
month of February the press of other duties prevented him 
from joining and contacting his own troops in contact with 
United States Forces, and ask him if that is correct. 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS: There is no mistake. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: You may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was it ever contemplated by you 

that there should be a battle in Manila? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) I felt that while 

there might be a battle there I hoped — it was my hope 
that there would be no such battle. 

Q Y/hat were General Yamashita's orders with respect 

to the defense of Manila? 
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THE WITNESS: That is by no means the unusual custom. 

COMIiANDER BARTLETT: I am going to get him to repeat 
the answer. 

THE WITNESS: For the purpose of preparing the eastern 
defenses and preparations with respect to munitions and 
provisions, training of emergency-created military units 
for defense purposes and for using a certain portion of 
the troops for offensive action with respect to airfields; 
for these reasons I was distressed with a lack of suffi¬ 
cient staff officers. I had no other recourse excepting 
to be satisfied v/ith the messages that came to me from 
Iwabuchi by radio and later by ground telephone and buzzer 
and runners. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Tell the witness that the Com¬ 

mission understands from his statement that during all the 
month of February the press of other duties prevented him 
from joining and contacting his own troops in contact with 
United States Forces, and ask him if that is correct. 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE Y/ITNESS: There is no mistake, 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) 7/as it ever contemplated by you 

that there should be a battle in Manila? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) I felt that while 

there might be a battle there I hoped — it was my hope 
that there would be no such battle, 

Q Y/hat were General Yamashita's orders with respect 

to the defense of Manila? 
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A Do you refer to the general locality of Manila? 

Q No; to the City of Manila as distinct from the whole 

sector; the city itself. 

A I received no orders with particular respect to the 

City of Manila, 

Q ’.That orders did you receive with respect to the out¬ 

lying sections? 

A The orders which I received were to establish a line 

on east of the City and contact as many American troops 
as possible for as long as possible and inflict as many 
casualties as possible, 

Q iund how far east of the city was that line to be? 

A From 22 to 24 or 25 — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Y/ill you strike out that answer, 
please? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) Between 22 meters and 

14 or 15 meters. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is that "meters" or "kilometers"? 
COMMANDER BARTLETT: Kilometers. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Y/ere there any orders you received 

relative to the evacuation of the City of Manila? 

A There were orders to evacuate the city. I believe 

that was the 12th or 13th of February. 

Q Were there any orders before that to evacuate the 

city? 

A There were none before that. 

Q Well now, did you see General Yamashita at Fort 

McKinley on the 3rd of January, 1945? 

A I mot him. 
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Q And was anything said relative to evacuation of the 

City of Manila? 

A There was no such talk. At that time the Naval 

forces woro not in command and such a problem did not exist, 

Q Did you receive any plans from Major General Konuma 

at Fort McKinley on the 3rd of January? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Read the question, please, 
(Question read) 

A I can now remember that I did, 

Q (By Captain Reel) And what were those plans that 

you received on the 3rd of January from General Konuma? 

A As I said before, to establish a line east of the 

City and engage as many troops for as long as possible and 
also,with respect to the withdrawal from the present po¬ 
sition, to do it as quickly and as positively as possible, 

Q And by ’’withdrawal of present position”, did that 

refer to positions within the City as distinct from the 
sector? 

i* About the west bank of the Marikina River, a line 

from that place, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read the answer of the 
witness, please? 

(Answer read) 

COMMANDER B/iRTLETT: V/ill you strike that out and 
say "a lino drawn approximately at the west bank of the 
Marikina River”, 

Q (By Captain Reel) And all troops that were west 

of that line were to bo withdrawn from the Cityj is that 
right? 
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A It was the plan to withdraw all troops in my com¬ 

mand as you said, and the plan was being gradually carried 
out. 

Q And the order you received on the 13th of February, 

was that an order for coraplianco with this plan? 

A The order that I received on the 12th or 13th of 
Fobruary was to withdraw Naval forces. 

Q Now, by the 12th or 13th of February were all of 

the Army forces except the Noguchi units already withdrawn 
from the City? 

A Those troops who wore destined to go to Baguio had 

practically all been withdrawn by the time the battle was 
engaged. Those troops which were to remain in my com¬ 
mand had boon successively withdrawn prior to this. More¬ 
over, in addition there were some troops not in ray command 
who, before the early part of March, had drifted out of the 
city. 

Q Was the Noguchi unit left in the City? 

A They v/ore. 

Q Kow many men were in that unit? 

A When they were at their highest number it was appro¬ 

ximately 1800. 

Q Now, I asked you about a General Konuma. Will you 

tell us who he was? 

A He was a staff officor of the Shobu unit. 

Q Was that the 14th nrrny Group? 

A 14th i*roa Group — Area Array. 

Q Now, what was the mission or the duty of the Noguchi 

unit in Manila? 










A 


It was the plan to withdraw all troops in my com¬ 


mand as you said, and the plan was being gradually carried 
out. 

Q And the order you received on the 13th of February, 

was that an order for compliance with this plan? 

A The order that I received on the 12th or 13th of 

February was to withdraw Naval forces. 

Q Now, by the 12th or 13th of February were all of 

the Army forces except the Noguchi units already withdrawn 
from the City? 

A Those troops who wore destined to go to Baguio had 

practically all been withdrawn by the- time the battle was 
engaged. Those troops which were to remain in my com¬ 
mand had been successively withdrawn prior to this. More¬ 
over, in addition there werG some troops not in ray command 
who, before the early part of March, had drifted out of the 
city. 

Q Was the Noguchi unit left in the City? 

A They v/orc. 

Q How many men were in that unit? 

A V/hon they were at their highest number it was appro¬ 

ximately 1800, 

Q Now, I asked you about a General Konuma. Will you 

tell us who he was? 

A He was a staff officor of the Shobu unit. 

Q Was that the 14th i.rmy Group? 

A 14th i.rea Group — Area Army. 

Q Now, what v/as the mission or the duty of the Noguchi 

unit in Manila? 
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A First, to ostablish linos approximately 20 meters 

north and — of 20 kilometers north and 3 to 4 kilometers 
south of the City and to engage such American forces as 
attack the City from those two directions. And, another 
mission, to complete the unfinished defense preparations 
which had boon the mission of such members of the Kobayashi 
group as remain in the City of Manila. Of those unfi¬ 
nished preparations it is my belief that the principal 
one was to make known to the population of Manila the 
ideas of General Yamashita. 

Q And what idoas wore those? 

A These arc things which I have heard afterwards, 

however. That it was General Yamashita's desire that 
there be no fighting in the City of Manila and for that 
reason he wished to have the citizens of Manila remain 
calm and continue in their business. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* The Commission interrupts. 

The witness has stated that one group under his 
command romainod within the City of Manila to complete 
defense preparations. Ask him if that is correct. 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS* If you refer to the Noguchi group, 
yes. At the same time it was not known at what time 
the American troops would attack and when they did it 
would be necessary to withdraw the provisions immediately. 
While it was not desired to have combat within the City, 
it was considered essential that preparations for a stand 
outside of the City should be completed and it was to see 
that these preparations in the way of munitions and supplies 
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wore made without fail that this group was left in the 
City. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Go ahead. 

Q (By Captain Reel) To clear this up, was it one 

of the duties of the Noguchi unit to remove the supplie 
from the City? 

A The Noguchi group's duty was to protect the with 

drawal of these supplies. 
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Q Now, Y/hen you got this order of the 13th of 

February, did you order the nrval forces to evecuete 
Manila? 

A I did. 

Q And had you ordered then before thrt to ~ct out of 

the city? 

A I hed extended to Iwabuchi end his strff ny plan 

end desire to hao'c then evacuate the city, but hrd not 
given an actual order for the evacuation prior to that date, 
Q And why had not Adnirnl Iv/ebuchi and his troops 

evacuated the city? 

A The main force was already in process of evacuation. 

I v/ould like to explain that if I nay. 

(The witness loft the stand and proceeded toward 
a nap of the City of Manila and vicinity.) 

CO!:/NDSR BARTLETT: "This r;ap here", he says, "will 
be satisfactory." 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Let hin go. 

COi'i I NDER B/RTL2TT: Ho wants to know if these are 

units, 

C PT/IN REEL: No. 

GENER/L DONOV/N: No. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Connsnder Bartlett) Knowing 
in advance that the naval forces would cone into ry conra.nd, 
I once car: down here (indicating) to inspect the terrain, 
early in January. At that tine, Iwabuchi told r-o that the 
navy is holding the terrain that I ar indicating with r.y 
finger, 

C; PT/IN P. CE: Let the record show that ho was 
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indicating the r.outh of the Pasig River, sir. 

C PT/IH RE L: Oh, I think it wrs e little r.oro 
than th’.t. Have hir. show us again. 

THE ''.ITNHSS: (Through Corv.nndcr Brrtlott) The navy 
was holding the shoreline to about this locality (indica¬ 
ting), indicating fron the r.outh of the Pasig River to 
Manila Road. I believe the headquarters were about here 
(indicating). I do not know exactly how to describe it. 

C/PT‘IN REEL: Pardon re a ronent. May the record 
show, as well, as correctly stated by the Interpreter, the 
line wont down to I.anila Road, and then a swoop of the hand 
was redo that vent in about as far as a railroad track. 

Is that a correct statement? 

THE "'ITNESS: (Through Corrcndor Bartlett) I believe 
it is as I an now indicating, /hat T ha"c indicated was 
whet the navy proposed to take over. This was neither in 
accordance with ry ideas nor with the ideas of General 
Ynnashita. My suggestion was as follows — 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Conr.ission will interrupt. 

Since the witness has acknowledged his corma.nd responsibility 
for the entire arc", the Corr ission is not greatly interested 
in the breakdown of responsibility between his subordinate 
conrends$ and unless the Defense can state sore reason 
for exploring the details, the Conrission will ask it to 
pass on to other matters. 

C. PT’IN REEL: The Defense v'ishes to state, sir, 
that this exploration of the rap erne about at the witness's 
request, and it was not in ansv-cr to any question asked 
by Counsel for Defense. 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: You oro correct. Let us proceed 
to other natters. 

Q (By Captain Reel) In other words, General, do we 

understand It wns General Yrnnshita's desire that the navy 
troops withdraw fron Manila? 

A (Through Connonder Bartlett) While it was necessary 

to leave in the city those naval forces necessary for 
purely naval duties, it was ry idea — and I an confident 
it was General Yerashita's idea — that all other naval 
forces should be withdrawn from the city before engaging. 

Q Now, I nay have to break this question up. Admiral 

Okoochi testified here to the effect that in his opinion 
the naval troops stayed in Manila because they had not 
completed the previous navy order for destruction of 
harbor, docks, and naval stores. Do you agree with that 
opinion? 

COII 'NDER B/RTLETT: Will the reporter road the 
question? 

(Question read) 

GSNER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to 
say that since the navy forces were under this witness's 
corn- and, it is irratcrinl what his opinion nay be; and 
directs Defense to proceed to other natters. 

C/PT/.IN REEL: Well, sir, the testimony has been, 

I believe, that the naval forces were under the General's 
command for land operations only. Now, this question had 
to do with what wns a naval operation; the question was so 
phrased, and it was the testimony given yesterday. This 
docs not have to d with lpnd operations; this is a. question 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: You arc correct. Let us proceed 
to other natters. 

Q (By Captain Reel) In other words, General, do we 

understand it was General Yrnnshita's desire that the navy 
troops withdraw fron Hr.nila? 

A (Through Connnncler Bartlett) V/hilc it was necessary 

to lonvo in the city those naval forces necessary for 
purely nrvrl duties, it was ry idea — and I an confident 
it was General Yerashita's idea — thot all other ncve.l 
forces should be withdrawn fron the city before engaging. 

Q Now, I nay have to break this question up. Adnircl 

Okoochi testified .here to the effect that in his opinion 
the naval troops stayed in Manila because they had not 
conpletod the previous navy order for destruction of 
harbor, docks, and naval stores. Do you agree with that 
opinion? 

COM NDER B.RTLETT: Till the reporter road the 
question? 

(Question read) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Co; mission interrupts to 
say that since the navy forces were under this witness's 
coni and, it is irr a.tcria.l what his opinion nay bo; and 
directs Defense to proceed, to other natters. 

C/PTAIN REEL: 'Veil, sir, the testimony has boon, 

I believe, that the naval forces were under the General's 
command for land operations only. Now, this question had 
to do with what was a naval operation; the question was so 
phrased, and it was the testimony given yesterday. This 
docs not have to d-■ with lpnd operations; this is c question 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: You arc correct. Let us proceed 
to other natters. 

Q (By Captain Reel) In other words, General, do we 

understand it was General Yana, shita's desire that the navy 
troops withdraw fron Manila? 

A (Through Conr.andcr Bnrtlett) While it was necessary 

to leave in the city those naval forces necessary for 
purely naval duties, it was ry idea — and I an confident 
it was General Ycnashita's idea — that all other naval 
forces should bo withdrawn fron the city before engaging. 

Q Now, I nay have to break this question up. Admiral 

Okoochi testified hero to the effect that in his opinion 
the naval troops stayed in Manila because they hrd not 
conpletod the previous navy order for destruction of 
harbor, docks, and naval stores. Do you agree with that 
opinion? 

COJI NDER B/RTLETT: Will the reporter read the 
question? 

(Question read) 

GENERA L REYNOLDS: The Cor'mission interrupts to 
say that since the navy forces were under this witness's 
con; and, it is irr otorie.l what his opinion nay be; and 
directs Defense to proceed to other natters. 

c: PT/.IN REEL: ’Poll, sir, the testimony has boon, 

I believe, that the naval forces were under the General's 
command for land operations only. Now, this question had 
to do with what was a naval operation; the question was so 
phrased, and it was the testimony given yesterday. This 
docs not have to d with land operations; this is a. question 
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of whether or not the navy didn't stay t~> complete a naval 
operations The destruction of harbors and docks and naval 
stores, the previous naval order. We have had testimony 
to that effect yesterday, 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Still the navy forces had passed 
from General Yanashltr's control to under this witness's 
control. 

C/.PT/IN REEL: Only, sir, for purposes f land 
operations; the tostinony has boon clear >n that. 

11 JOR KERR; Is it the contention of Counsel that 
you arc now ruferring to demolitions at sea? 

c; PT; Iir REEL: No, sir. Harbors, docks, and naval 
stores, as part of a naval order to destroy the harbor. It 
includes the ships and the adjacent territories, piers, 
docks, and so forth, 

Ii/JOR KERR: It would appear to us, sir, that that 
would be a land operation, 

GENER.'L REYNOLDS: Defense is splitting hairs. 

These docks and other buildings arc ashore. 

The Defense will proceed to other subjects, 

',Vc will recess for ton minutes, 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYFOIDS: The Commission is in session, 
rnd extends an opportunity to the Defense to state what 
else they desire to bring out from this witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, before asking questions of 
the witness, the Defense would respectfully request a 
hearing on the question of whether or not the ruling on 
the previous question might be reversed. We have the 
record here which we wish to call to the Commission's 
attention. As I understand it, there is a ruling, but 
the record v;ill clear it up for us. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read back the last question 
and the last answer. 

REPORTER WINTER* "..dmiral Okoochi testified here 
to the effect that in his opinion the naval troops 
stayed in Manila because they had not conpletod the 
previous navy order for the destruction of the harbor, 
clocks rnd naval stores. Do you agree with that opinion?" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is no answer yet. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I understood the Court to indicate 
that the question should not be asked. We wish to press 
that question, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You nay read the Commission's 
statement. 

REPORTER WINTER* "The Commission interrupts to 
say since the navy forces were under this witness' com¬ 
mand it is immaterial what his opinion may be, and directs 
Defense to proceed to other natters." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In what way is the answer to 
that question material? 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, when Admiral Okoochi was on 
the stand yesterday, the following testimony appeared} 
and I am nor/ reading from Volume XVIII of the record, 
starting on page 2?46: 

"Q Nov/, is it correct that there vas in exist¬ 
ence, prior to the Lingayan landing, a comprehen¬ 
sive plan for the protection of the harbor and 
naval facilities of Manila? 

"A Yes, 

"Q Now, when was this plan or order issued? 

"A I don’t remember the exact date, but it must 

be during the latter part of December•" 

Then there was some more questions and answers 
relative to it, and finally this follows: 

"Q Now, is it true, then, that whatever 

destruction of harbor facilities or docks or supply 
depots was done, was done in accordance with this 
navy order of December? 

" Yes, sir#" 

Nov/, in our opinion, sir, it is clear that the 
order for destruction of harbors, the harbor and the naval 
facilities was part of a naval plan. The witness yester¬ 
day testified to the importance of the harbor of Manila. 

It goes to the very essence of the Defense's position 
on this whole Manila situation, that the naval forces in 
Manila wore under the Accused's command for land opera¬ 
tions only. That they stayod here to conduct not what 
they consider a land operation, but in accordance with 
the orders of Admiral Okoochi and Admiral Iwabuchi, they 
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stayed here to consider a naval order, that is, the 
destruction of the nost inportent port in the Orient. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission also notes that 
the witness has testified that important duties also 
prevented him from visiting elsewhere throughout this 
time, and venders vhnt his opinion would be vorth if ho 
were permitted to answer the question. 

CAPTAIN REEL: He has testified that he was in 
command of the Shirabu army, and I think the Commission 
might well hoar his opinion for whatever it is worth. 

?.IAJOR KERR: Eight I remark, as we recall the 
testimony of Admiral Okoochi, he further stated that when 
the army took over in January they took over the perform¬ 
ance of that order. 

CAPTAIN REEL: There was no testimony that the army 
took over any naval orders. The testimony I just read 
docs not bear that out. 

MAJOR KERR: As vc rocall it, the previous naval 
order was taken over by the army. However, wo would 
like to check the record if it is a material issue. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the Admiral who testified 
yesterday vas In Baguio, and the Gcnoral now on the wit¬ 
ness stand vms unable to visit in Manila throughout all 
that period, the Commission is unable to sco what value 
there v/ould be attached to that answer. But Just to 
put it into the record, the question nay be answered. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter read the quostion 

again? 

REPORTER WINTERi "Q Admiral Okoochi testified 
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hero to the effect that in his opinion the naval troops 
stayed in Manila because they had not conplctod the 
previous navy order for the destruction of the harbor, 
docks and naval stores. Do you agree with that opinion?'* 
A (Through Interpreter Bartlett) I agree with that 
testimony. I also have on opinion that there wero other 
naval duties, to-wit, there wore two other duties, one 
to guard the mouth of the Manila harbor from and around 
the Island of Corregidor, and the other in the event 
American naval craft entered the harbor to attack then 
and repel then with torpedo boats based on the shore. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And would those be naval 
operations, as distinct from land operations? 

A I received word from Iwabuchi that it was essential 
that for such naval operations certain naval troops must 
be left along the shoreline of Manila. 

Q And according to Iwabuchi, did that operation take 
precedence over any order you gave him? 

A It was an order which took precedence over any 
order that I could give him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will now ask 
for the statement, what further material matters do you 
expect to get from this witness? 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I have a moment to collect my 
notes on that, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there arc three matters which 
we wish to inquiro about. The first is to find out 
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precisely what control the General had over land opera¬ 
tions. That is, the quostion of discipline, court 
martinis and so forth. 

Secondly, the witness testified relative to the 
control and chain of command of prisoner of war camps. 

V' r c wish to straighten out some questions that have 
arisen there due to the fact that dates were not brought 
out in the original examination and there was a different 
chain of command at different timoc. 

Sir, we wish to asl: questions about a certain in¬ 
cident, which we believe was brought to this witness' 
attention by General Yomashita, relative to some mis¬ 
treatment of civilians. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not care to 
hear further examination on the first point, which deals 
with the court martial jurisdiction and the other natters 
mentioned. 

As to your second point, the Commission will hear 
brief questions. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, nay I add that since the ques¬ 
tions arc overruled or not permitted, may I simply say 
that the Defense makes an offer to prove through this 
witness that this witness had no disciplinary control 
over the naval troops, even when engaged in land opera¬ 
tions, and no court martial powers. He had no power to 
promote, demote or remove the naval land forces. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts the 
statement of counsel, and you may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) Now, Gcnoral, you testified 
thr.t the prisoner of vmr camps were under Lieutenant 
General Ko. Can you tell us between what dates — 
striko that out. 

Can you tell us when General Ko was no longer in 
command of prisoner of war camps? 

A I am not familiar with the movements of General 
Ko. However, it is my impression that he left Manila 
before Gcnoral Yamashita wont to Baguio. 

Q Now, before November 17th, 1944, was General 
Ko — striko that out. I had better start from the 
beginning. I think you told us that Gcnoral Ko was under 
General Shimono, is thr.t correct? 

A He was the superior officer to General Ko. 

Q Was General Shimono in charge of the conmissariat? 

A Yes. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: He started to say something 
about a transfer in January, and I said that this was 
November 17th. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, isn't it true that prior 
to Novombr » 17th, 1944, General Shimono, the conmissariat, 
was dircccly aider Count Tcrauchi, heed of the Supreme 
Southern Command? 

A That is what I waited to tell you just now. 

Q And General Yamashita was also under the Supreme 

Southern Command, Count Tcrauchi, vas he not? 

A Yes. 

Q So that before the 17th of November, 1944, the 
prisons were not under General Yanashita at all, but 
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were directly under the Supremo Southern Coranand, is 
that correct? 

A While it is my belief that that is true, I have 
not information to give any more than this surmise. 

Q Nov;, one more subject — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

What docs the Defense mean by "commissariat"? 

CAPTAIN REEL: It is similar to our services 
of supply, as I understand it. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The dictionary gives it as, 
"line of communications," and that is the way uc trans¬ 
lated it earlier in the testimony. 

CAPTAIN REEL: As vo understand it, the so-called 
commissariat, using the word in the English sense, means 
supply. The commissariat v/as directly under the Supreme 
Southern Command until Count Tcrauchi moved out of 
hero in the middle of November. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Docs that complete the ques¬ 
tioning on that point? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is your third point? 

CAPTAIN PEEL: It has to do — I am not sure what 
the information is — but our information is that 
General Yokoynmn was notified by the Spanish Government 
of mistreatment of Spanish civilians. Wo want to know 
if he was notified, and if so, what he did, 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: We will permit you a very few 
questions ;n the subject. 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you were in charge of the 
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Shimbu array, wore you at any tine notified by General 
Yamashitn of a protest relative to Spanish civilians? 

A There was such on occasion. 

Q When was that? 

A I believe that v/as the early part of April of this 
year. 

Q And what v/as the substance of the message that you 
got from General Yanashita? 

A It v/as an order to the effect that a complaint or 
inquiry from Tokio vrith regard to alleged mistreatment of 
Spanish persons had been received, and for me to instigate 
a thorough investigation. 

Q And did the message say where the mistreatment took 
place? 

A I cannot remember the place. 

Q Did you answer that message? 

A I did. 

Q And what was your answer? 

A About a v/eck later I sent a message somewhat as 
follows: It v/as to the effect that while I have tried to 
investigate the matter I have not been able to find any 
of the fact3 and will continue to hunt for the facts. 

Q What did you do about investigating the matter? 

A Although at that time we were, the American attacks 

on all groups — all groups were under severe attack front 
the United States troops, I instructed my chief of staff 
to carefully inquire from and instruct any persons coming; 
from Manila or who had been visiting Manila with respect 
to this matter. I also told them that if in the future 
you have any opportunity keep your mind on this, be care¬ 
ful about this matter. 
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Q Did the message indicate that the mistreatment took 

place in Manila? 

A I understood it to be so. 

Q Did you sGnd any scouting parties into Manila to 

find out about this? 

A I did not send any scouting party into the city 

personally. However, all of r.y groups were sending 
scouting parties into the city to scout the American troops, 
and it is my belief that they were instructed to keep their 
eyes open with respect to this incident. 

Q Did you got any information relative to this inci¬ 

dent? 

A I never received any information. 

Q Did you communicate with General Yamashita about 

it after that? 

A Not since that time, 

Q Why not? 

Ji I did not have time, and because of the heavy 

attack froD United States troops I was too busy. The 
situation v/as so grave that I was unable to send such a 
message and my communications had broken down. 

CiiPTAIN KEEL* That's all. 

GENEJAJj REYNOLDS* Does Prosecution have any 
genuinely important points to bring up? 

CAPTaIW PACE* Yes, sir. I have about two, if I 

may. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* We will let you bring up two, 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Who was in command of the 
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regiment in Batongas Province? 

Fujishige, a Colonel who night have boon promoted 
to a rajor General, although I an not sure. 

Q '.'.hat was the nano of Fujishige's headquarters? 

(Translated by Conr.ander Bartlett) 

COiiLJ'IDER BiJiTLETT: It will have to be shown on 
the nap, sir. I cannot put proper nouns back and forth. 

He can point it out on that first nap that was shown hin. 

CitPTi.IN PACEi If I nay ask hin the question dif¬ 
ferently I an sure that he will give a different ansv/er. 

Q (By Captain Paco) Was Fujishige's headquarters 

known as Fuji Hoidan? 

A Yes, sir, 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Original Japanese conruni- 
cation hereinafter referred 
to was narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 353.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 353 

for identification and see if this was issued by Fujishige's 
Fuji Hoidan's headquarters? 

A (Examining exhibit), 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you ask the witness to look 
at the heading and see what headquarters issued that? 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett): I think 
if I read it all the way through I can find out where it 
came from. 

This was issued by a Marine or Sea Service — 
(Whereupon the witness interrupted,speaking in own 
language.) 
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COMMANDER BARTLETTt Strike out the first part. 

THE WITNESSi (Through Commander Bartlett) From 
examination of this it appears to have been issued by a 
Marine or sea communication unit, one perhaps having to 
do with small boats, which was located in that vicinity, 
although I cannot say whether this particular paper was 
actually issued from there or not, 

Q (By Captain Pace) V/as that unit under — 

COMMANDER BaRTLETT* "Reconnaisance unit" might be 
a better term, 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was that unit under Fujishige? 

A It v/as not part of his command at the start. It 

v/as to have come into this command when the sea operations 
should have co!.<e to an end. 

Q Was that prior to January, 1945? 

A It is my impression that the entire unit came under 

Fuji Heidan command about the end of February of this year. 
Q You are sure of that, are you? 

A That is my guess, I cannot say that I am sure about 

it. 

Q What is the date on this, Exhibit 353? 

A I believe that is the 8th day of ?iarch. The unit 

was in the vicinity of Fujishige all along that timo, 

CAPTAIN PACE* I offer Exhibit 353 for identifica¬ 
tion in evidence, sir, 

CAPTAIN BARTLETT* Will you strike out that last 
answer of nine and change it to "The head of that unit 
was established close to Fujishige's quarters all during 
that time". 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, relative to the proffered ex¬ 
hibit, Defense objects to its admission on the ground 
that it has never been properly identified. This wit¬ 
ness did not identify it. It is not his exhibit; it is 
not his order; it is not his writing, whatever it nay be. 
It is not identified. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, we shall identify it Monday. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Then let it be offered when it is 
identified. 

MAJOR KERR: 7/e shall withdraw the offer now and 
re-offer it Monday. 

GENH.AL REYNOIDS: Very well* Any further ques¬ 
tions? 

CAPTaIN PACE: One more, sir, 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did the Americans attack Manila 

from the sea? 

A There was always the chance or expectation that 

the}' would do so. 

CAPTaIN PaCE: That is all we have, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have justtwo questions, sir, on 
the matter brought out on redirect for the first time, 
namely, the proffered exhibit. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) The paper which you identified 

as a message, had you ever seen that or anything like it 
before? 

A I have never seen anything like that and I have 

never received any message similar to that. 

CaPTaIN REEL: That's all. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDSi One question by the Commission, 
Y/ero the Naval forces under your control restricted to the 
Manila area from the time they came under your control until 
the evacuation of Manila? 

COMMANDER BiiRTLETT j Will you read that, please? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: No, They were not restricted. No. 
They were given as a line of communication a line from 
McKinley cast, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will ask this questions — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I would like to clarify that 
last answer, if I may, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. 

(Inquiry made of witness by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS: The main force was used or employed 
outside of the City of Manila, that is, of the Naval forces, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could wc have that read back, please? 

(Answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: During the period of October 
through to the Japanese surrender were there Naval units 
operating in Lipa? 

THE WITNESS: I believe that there were none in 

Lipa, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What about San Pablo? 

THE WITNESS: There were none there, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What about Batangas? 

THE 'WITNESS: At Batangas Bay and at the Bay v/ost 
of Batangas, Balayan — 

COMMANDER BaRTLETT: I think we had better check 
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that v/ith the map afterward. 

THE WITNESS* — and east of Batangas in the Bay 
of Tayabas there were snail Naval units. 

GENERiJi REYNOLDS* The Commission will recess until 
8*30 Londay morning, 

(Whereupon at 1720 hours, 17 November 1945» the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 19 November 194-5*) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERrf: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

At this time, sir, I should like to offer in evidence 
in lieu of the document which was marked for identification 
as Exhibit 341 the original of the report of which the Ex¬ 
hibit 341 for identification was merely a copy uncertified. 

We should like to substitute the original for the previously- 
offered uncertified copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me see the one you have. 

MAJOR KERR: With permission later to substitute for 
the original a properly-certified copy. 

The Commission at the time Exhibit 341 was originally 
offered pointed out that it was not the original. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The original copy 

may be substituted for the copy in question. 

MAJOR KERR: And later may be substituted with a 
certified copy, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the first 
item to be presented this morning — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, relative to this document which 
has just been put in, as I understand it this was one that 
was offered the other day and because of the fact that it 
was not yet certified it was accepted subject to substitu¬ 
tion of a certified copy. 
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MAJOR KERR* That is correct. It was offered in 
connection with the Dapdap case, which is Bill of Particulars 
No. 11. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the record show that the 
document was accepted in evidence with the understanding that 
the duly-signed copy would be substituted? 

MAJOR KERR: The original has been offered in evidence, 
sir, and with the permission of the Commission we will later 
substitute for the original a duly-certified copy thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question is, Has there been 
discussion of this exhibit? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me have it back. 

Does the Defense have comments on this exhibit? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have just been inquiring, sir, whether 
we made comments previously. I believe we had. I don't know 
whether it was specifically acted on because of the lack of 
certification. If my recollection serves me, sir, we did 
object to the translated document as not being the official 
ATIS document, not having the original, as having been 
translated by a language team of the Division, I believe 
that objection was made, sir. I am not certain. 

MAJOR KERR: I am informed, sir, that that objection 
was made and was not sustained and the document was admitted 
in evidence subject to the substitution therefor of the 
signed original. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order that there may be no 
doubt about it we shall ask the Prosecution to check the 
record and inform us exactly of what was done. 
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MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

Here it is, sir. V/e have it here. 

This is on page 2568 of the record of the proceedings 
on 17 Novemberi 

"General Reynolds* Does the Defense have further 
commen t? 

"Captain Sandberg: V/e have, sir. We should like to 
add this: 

"As we understand it, the only official United States 
translations of captured documents are those which are made 
by the Allied Translator and Intelligence Service, namely, 
ATIS. This document has apparently not been translated 
by ATIS. This is not an ATIS translation. ..." and so 
on. 

"Major Kerr: May I point out, sir, that the document 
itself in the letterhead specifies in Exhibit 1 'Headquar¬ 
ters Seventh Infantry Division, Language Team', and the 
subject is 'Document Translations'." and so on. 

"General Reynolds: The comments of Defense are noted. 
Subject to the Prosecution providing a copy which is duly 
signed or certified, the exhibit in question is accepted 
by the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it 
shall be held to possess." 

Then, the note: "(Prosecution Exhibit No. 341 for 
identification was received in evidence.)" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That would appear to make the 
matter final, but are there additional comments by Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further comments, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the first 
new item to be presented this morning concerns the massacre 
of Airierican prisoners of war at a prisoner-of-war camp on 
Palawan Island. This item is covered in Bill of Parti¬ 
culars Item No. 9. 

I should like to point out at this time that all of 
the survivors of this incident are in the United States and 
at some time several weeks ago the Prosecution requested 
that certain of these survivors be sent to Manila to testify 
in this trial, but that that request has not been complied 
with. Consequently, the only proof that we have to submit 
is documentary evidence, statements of those survivors and 
other allied matters. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Joint statement of four survivors 
of Palawan Island massacre was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 

354 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: At this time I wish to offer in evi¬ 
dence as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 354 a joint statement 
made at V/ashington, D. C., by Sergeant William J. Balchus, 

Staff Sergeant Edwin A. Petry, Corporal Eugene Nielsen, 
and Sergeant Alberto D. Pacheco, sworn to on the 17th day 
of March, 1945 before Phillip L. Smith, 1st Lieutenant, 

J.A.G.D, the statement reading as follows: 

"We, William J. Balchus, Sergeant, 60th Coast Ar¬ 
tillery, Serial Number 7021049, of Washington Valley Road, 
Martindale, New Jersey, Edwin A. Petry, Staff Sergeant, 7th 
Materiel Squadron, Serial Number 39226323, of 490 Santa 
Clara Avenue, Venice, California, Eugene Nielsen, Corporal, 
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Serial Number 1901C856, of 274 East 1st South Street, Logan, 
Utah, and Alberto D. Pacheco, Sergeant, 200th Coast Artil¬ 
lery, Serial Number 20842523, of 215 South Ruby Street, 
Deming, New Uexico, hereby make, under oath the following 
statement coneming the facts of the massacre of American 
prisoners of war by the Japanese at Puerto Princesa, Palawan, 
P. I. 

"We were all four prisoners at the Japanese prisoner 
of war camp at that place and at the time of the massacre 
in December 1944 there were 150 prisoners in the camp. All 
were American soldiers, sailors or marines. V/e were used 
by the Japanese in building a military airfield. 

"On the morning of 14 December 1944 we were sent 
out early as usual to work on the airfield but all work de¬ 
tails were called in about noon and returned to the compound. 
Two P-28's came over and there was an air-raid alert. Lunch 
was not quite through when there was another alert. We 
saw a B-24. V/e sat around for about an hour when we saw 
a Japanese plane overhead and another alarm was sounded. 

All that was seen was this Japanese plane. Some of the 
boys wanted to stay out of the shelters. A Japanese offi¬ 
cer named Sato, whom we called 'The Buzzard', ordered 
everyone to get into the shelters, and to show he meant it 
he hit C. C. Smith, a Navy man over the head. 

"The air-raid shelters had been built after the 
air-raids had started. The first Ametcan plune had come 
over in October 1944. There v/e re three large shelters 
about 75 ' long, 4' deep and 3' wide, and several foxholes 
holding two or three men near them. The shelters were 
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roofed over and had openings at each end. They were supposed 
to hold 50 men each. 

■'Shortly after we were inside the Japanese attacked 
the shelters and foxholes. They fired into the openings 
and threw in gasoline which they set on fire with burning 
torches and paper. The men tried to escape by running out, 
some on fire, and tried to get through the barbed wire 
fence surrounding the area. The Japs shot the 1 en down with 
rifles and machine guns and bayoneted and clubbed others. 
Quite a number of the men succeeded in escaping down to the 
beach over a fairly high cliff, after having gotten through 
the fence. We were among these. We hid among holes and 
caves along the shore. The Japs came down to the beach 
to search for us and found and shot most of the boys. We, 
along with the few others who escaped, succeeded in keeping 
hidden, and eventually got away. We had to keep hidden 
until dari when we succeeded in swimming the bay which was 
four to five miles wide. We were then found and cared for 
by the Filipinos who brought us to a guerrilla camp, from 
which we were evacuated by plane to 'orotai. We did not 
swim the bay together but after each was picked up by the 
Filipinos, were all taken to Brooks Point, the guerrilla 
camp. Besides the three of us, others who escaped were 
Sergeant Bogue and Pfc. KcDole, both of the Marine Corps, 

Fern Barta, USN, Ernest Koblos, Pfc., CAC, Rufus Smith, 

Cpl., USUC and Elmoye V. Deal, Cpl., 59th CA, All the 
others at the camp were either burned in the shelters or 
shot down and killed by the Japs so far as we know. 

"The Japanese commander was a captain, whom the 
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Americans nicknamed '''easel', "’e do not know his name. 
Second in command was a 1st Lieutenant named Sato, whom 
we called the 'buzzard'. He led the attack on the shelters. 
There was also a 2nd Lt. named Chino, whom we called 'Robert 
Young', A master Sergeant named Ogav/a was in charge of a 
landing barge thatpat rolled along the shore searching for 
Americans. There were three interpreters at the camp, also 
concerned in the massacre, Shubaki, a three star Pvt. named 
Tanaka and one other, Pfc. Ilaiaka was a cook in charge of 
the rice kitchen. Three star Pvt. Yamada was another Jap 
whose name we remember. He told us what was going to 
happen about two weeks before, but we didn't believe it. 

"The Japanese unit at the camp looked like recruits, 
having all new equipment wih new style bayonets, Shubaki 
told us he had left Japan about a year before. The unit 
was called the Ogawa Tai and was a construction corps. It 
replaced a former unit under a Captain hinoshita about the 
end of August 1944. Kinoshita's unit left at that time, 
taking with them 150 prisoners. The Ogawa Tai Unit had been 
in Manchuria and then went to Formosa. It had cane to 
Manila about July 10, 1944, and then was sent to Palawan. 

Its strength was about 1500 men. There were also Navy 
men, marines and air corps personel at Puerto Princesa 
in addition to this construction corps, about 3000 men in 
all. The construction corps had charge of us. 

(signed) William J. Balchus, Sgt. 

WILLIAM J. BALCHUS, Sgt. 

7021049 

(signed) Edwin A. Petry, S/Sgt. 

EDWIN A. PETRY, S/Sgt. 
39226323 









(signed) Eugene Nielsen 

EUGENE NIELSEN, Cpl., 19010856 

(signed) Albert D. Pacheco 

ALBERT D. PACHECO, Sgt., 
20842523 

"Subscribed and sworn to this 17th day of March, 1945." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, we should like 
to call the attention of the Court to the last paragraph 
beginning with the words "The unit". 

"The unit was called the Ogawa Tai and was a con¬ 
struction corps. It replaced a former unit under 
a Captain Kinoshita about the end of August 1944, Kino- 
shita's unit left at that time, taking with them 150 pri¬ 
soners. The Ogawa Tai Unit had been in Manchuria and 
then went to Formosa. It had cone to Manila about July 
10, 1944, and then was sent to Palawan. Its strength was 
about 1500 men. There were also Navy men, marines and air 
corps personnel at Puerto Princesa in addition to this con¬ 
struction corps, about 3000 men in all. The construction 
corps had charge of us." 

This matter will appear in the Defense and I wanted 
to call it to the attention of the Court. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The comments of the 
Defense are noted. The document is admitted in evidence 
for such probative value, if any, as it shall be held to 
possess. 

(Prosecuion Exhibit No. 354 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 
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(Statement of Sergeant Douglas 
w. Bogue was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit ro. 355 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission nlease, the 
Prosecution offers in evidence Exhibit 355i being a sworn 
statement made at Washington, D. C. by Sergeant Douglas W. 
Bogue, USMC, and sworn to on the 17th day of February 194-5 
before Philip L. Smith, 1st Lieutenant, JAGD, reading as 
follows: 

"CITY OF WASHINGTON ) 

) SS: 

"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ) 

n My name is Douglas W. Bogue, Sergeant, USMC. My 
home address is 526 South Unioh Drive, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. At the time of the surrender of the American forces 
I was stationed on Corregidor Island and was there until 
the Americans were moved to Cabanatuan where I was in 
Prisoner of war Camp No. 3. We arrived there 27 May 1942 
and at the end of July I was one of a group of 350 men, all 
from Camp No. 3, who were sent to Puerto Princesa on Palawan 
Island to work on a Jap airfield. We arrived at Puerto 
Princesa the first of August. I was at Puerto Princesa 
until the massacre on 14 December 1944. 

"At about two a.m. on 14 December we heard the Jap 
troops moving around in their quarters which were outside 
the compound. But we naid no particular attention. In the 
morning when we got up, however, the Japs were in full 
field equipment ready to move out, but for us the day 
started as usual. We fell in at the gate, got into the 
trucks and went out to the airfield and on the other usual 
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(Statement of Sergeant Douglas 
w. Bogue was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 355 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 
Prosecution offers in evidence Exhibit 355? being a sworn 
statement made at Washington, D. C. by Sergeant Douglas W# 
Bogue, USMC, and sworn to on the 17th day of February 194-5 
before Philip L. Smith, 1st Lieutenant, JAGD, reading as 
follows: 

"CITY OF WASHINGTON ) 

) SS: 

"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ) 

"My name is Douglas W. Bogue, Sergeant, USMC. My 
home address is 526 South Unioh Drive, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. At the time of the surrender of the American forces 
I was stationed on Corregidor Island and was there until 
the Americans were moved to Cabanatuan where I was in 
Prisoner of War Camp No. 3» We arrived there 27 May 194-2 
and at the end of July I was one of a group of 350 men, all 
from Camp No. 3, who were sent to Puerto Princesa on Palawan 
Island to work on a Jap airfield. We arrived at Puerto 
Princesa the first of August. I was at Puerto Princesa 
until the massacre on 14 December 1944. 

"At about two a.m. on 14 December we heard the Jap 
troops moving around in their quarters which were outside 
the compound. But we paid no particular attention. In the 
morning when we got up, however, the Japs were in full 
field equipment ready to move out, but for us the day 
started as usual. We fell in at the gate, got into the 
trucks and went out to the airfield and on the other usual 
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working parties. We noticed the Jap troops fully equipped 
and armed going toward the beach and out the road toward a 
road Junction outside the town, but we did not know what 
was up. About noon all hands v/ere called in from the air¬ 
field and also the other small working parties. We had 
an air raid alarm a nd all hands v/ere ordered into the 
shelters. There were then only the customary number of 
guards around. At first we stayed out of the shelters since 
there v/ere no planes around. At about two p.m. I saw two 
P-3S's overhead. It created some comment. A few minutes 
later all hands v/ere ordered under cover by the Japs. 

There v/es a Jap first lieutenant whose name I do not know 
in charge. Fern Barta stuck his head out of the shelter 
and this lieutenant threatened him with a sword and made 
him pull his head in. The Jap first lieutenant then left. 

I noticed the guards outside the compound had now been 
reinforced and had machine guns. The Japs were saying that 
hundreds of planes were coming and made us get under cover 
as some of us were still outside the shelters. This was 
the first time that they ever forced us under cover so we 
thought it might be the real thing, though in air raids 
before they never bothered about us but let us worry about 
ourselves. Just about this time the First Lieutenant came 
back with sixty or so soldiers armed with light machine 
guns and rifles, and some were carrying buckets of gasoline 
and torches. They attacked the A Company air raid shelter 
first, threw in buckets of gasoline and torches and the 
gasoline exploded. As the men ran out screaming, the Japs 
mowed them down with light machine guns. Everyone in the 






other shelters had heard the dull explosion of the gasoline. 
I looked out the opening of ray foxhole and saw men running 
out of the A company shelter, some of them on fire, and 
the Japs shooting and bayoneting them, and then the Japs 
outside the compound opened up on us with their guns. There 
were two men, Private Gabriel Sierra, Jr., USA, and 
Private First Class r teven Kozuch, USMC, with roe in my fox¬ 
hole, which was close to the fence, and I told them our 
only chance was to get through the fence. I made a hole, 
told them to follow roe. I went to the rocks below and I 
saw others coming through small openings under the fence 
from the other air raid shelters. When I got to the rocks 
on the shore I met Seaman First Class Hale, USN, and 
Private Ayers, USA. They started to swim and were shot, 
as did others. There were several Japs by the fence shoot¬ 
ing at men among the rocks. I concealed myself in the 
rocks and was overlooked by the Japs looking for us. I 
lay there until nine p.m. The Japs passed up and down 
the shore in a land barge and had patrols on the shore. The 
only way to escape was to swim, so as everything by this 
time was pretty quiet we tried it. while swimming the bay 
we could see the Japs burning the bodies in fires. While I 
was lying among the rocks I heard explosions of dynamite 
which the Japs used to blast the Americans out of the air 
raid shelters. The shelters were large and strong and appar¬ 
ently the Japs thought the fire might not have killed them 
all. After we got ashore on the other side of the bay we 
were eventually taken care of by Filipino guerrillas. We 
later learned that the Japs informed the- Filipinos that the 







Americans had been killed by bombing by American planes. 

We also heard that the Japs killed whatever Filipinos were 
working in Puerto Princesa at the time. 


"Captain Fred T. Brunie, Lieutenant Carl Mango, 

U.S. Army Medical Corps, V/arrant Officer Glen C. Turner 
and Lieutenant Commander Henry Carlisle Knight, Dental 
Corps, USN, had their own foxhole near the A Company air 
raid shelter, and when the Japs attacked that shelter I 
saw them pour gasoline in this foxhole and burn the four 
officers, who were hopelessly trapped. 

"I was interviewed with others at Honolulu on our 
way to the United States and we made out a list of all 
those in the camp who did not escape." 

Signed, "Douglas W. Eogue, Sergeant, USMC," dated 
the 17th of February 1945. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by the 
Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: None. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held 
to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 355 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(Statement of Pfc. Glen W. 
McDole was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 356 for identifi¬ 
cation. ) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 
Prosecution offers in evidence as Exhibit 356 a sworn state¬ 
ment made in Washington, D.C. by Glen W. McDole, Private 
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First Class, USMC, sworn to on the 17th day of February 
194-5 before Philip L. Smith, 1st Lieutenant, JAGD, reading 
as follows: 

"CITY OF WASHINGTON ) 

) SS: 

"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ) 

"My name is Glen W. McDole and I am a Private First 
Class in the United States Marine Corps. My home address 
is 1515-11th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

"I was on Corregidor at Fort Hughes at the time of 
the surrender and was concentrated with the other men in 
the 92nd Regiment Garage Area, and on 23 May 1942 we were 
taken to Manila and marched in the Jap parade down Dewey 
Boulevard on the 24th and taken to Bilibid Prison. We 
were there for a day or two and then were taken to Cabanatuan, 
arriving at prison camp No. 3 oh 27 May. This camp was 
located about twenty kilometers from Cabanatuan. 

"ft the end of July I was one of a group of 350 men 
all from Camp No. 3 who were sent to Puerto Princesa, 

Palawan Island, to work on a Jap airfield. We arrived at 
Puerto Princesa on the first of August and I remained there 
until the time of the massacre on 14 December 1944. On that 
day the Japs called in all the working parties about noon 
and later called an air raid alarm and forced us all into 
the air raid shelters. I v/as in the Headquarters shelter, 
the one nearest and parallel to the rear fence. This was 
the same shelter Barta was in. Shortly thereafter the 
Japs attacked the shelters, pouring in gasoline which they 
set on fire by throwing in lighted torches. 

"Immediately after the Japs began pouring gasoline 
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and throwing the blazing torches into the air raid shelters, 
the men began pouring out, some of them on fire. They 
were being shot at with rifles and machine guns by the Japs 
and many were bayoneted. Numbers of thorn attempted to 
scramble through the small holes in the fence. I with 
about 17 to 20 others escaped through a concealed escape 
hatch that lead outside from our shelter. About thirty to 
forty men succeeded in getting down the embankment for the 
purpose of hiding among the rocks. Others plunged into 
the water in an effort to swim away. I saw a number of 
these men shot and killed in the water by the Japs. I hid 
in a hole under some rocks near the beach. While hiding 
in this hole I could see parties of Japs searching for 
prisoners up and down the beach. There was a Jap landing 
barge off the beach, cruising up and down, shooting at 
Americans in the water. This boat was under the command 
of Ogawa, whose grade was equivalent to that of Master 
Sergeant, who apparently was second in command of the 
massacre. Later in the evening while lying there I saw, 
about 75 feet down the beach, a party of five or six Japs 
with an American who had been wounded, poking him along 
with bayonets. I could see the bayonets draw blood when 
they poked him. /nother Jap came up with some gasoline and 
a torch and I heard the American beg them to shoot him and 
not burn him. The Jap threw some gasoline on his foot 
and lit it and the other Japs laughed and poked him with 
their bayonets. Then they did the same thing to his other 
foot. They poured gasoline on his hands and lit that and 
at this point the man collapsed. The Japs then threw the 
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whole bucket of gasoline over him and it burst into flames. 
I was unable to recognize who this man was because he was 
all covered with mud. He had apparently been shot in the 
water and dragged out through the mud." 

Signed, "Glen W. McDole, Pfc, USMC," and sworn to 
on the 17th day of February 194-5. 

GENE P AL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by the 
Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Again we wish to call the Com¬ 
mission's attention to paragraph 3» the first sentence: 

"At the end of July I was one of a group of 350 
men all from Camp No. 3 who were sent to Puerto Princesa, 
Palawan Island, to work on a Jap airfield." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense are 
noted. The document is accepted by the Commission for 
such probative value as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 356 
for identification was 
received In evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you mark this as the next exhibit? 



(Statement of Fern Joseph Barta 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 357 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER; If the Commission please, the Prose¬ 
cution offers into evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 357» being 
a sworn statement of Fern Joseph Barta, made at Washington, 
D. C. The statement is sworn to the 13th day of February, 
194-5, before Philip L. Smith, First Lieutenant, J. A. G. D. 

This statement contains certain matters which are not 
pertinent to the matter now under consideration, and with 
the Commission's permission I will read such parts as are 
relevant: 

"CITY OF WASHINGTON ) 

( ss. 

"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ) 

"My name is Fern Joseph Barta and I am a 
Radioman First Class, USN, My home address is 
312 South 4th East Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

"At the outbreak of the war I was at 
Corregidor and was on Corregidor at the time 
of the surrender. We v/ere concentrated in the 
garage area for some time and then sent to Manila. 

I was in the Jap parade down Dewey Avenue when 
they marched us to Bilibid. After three or four 
days I was sent to Cabanatuan and was in Camp No. 

3 about twenty kilometers from Cabanatuan. At 
this camp the Army personnel was separated from 
the Navy and Marines. At the end of July, 1942, 

I was one of 350 prisoners of war sent from 
Cabanatuan to Puerto Princesa, Palawan, to work 
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on a Jap airfield, arriving there on 1 August. 
I was at this camp until 14 December 1944. 


"About noon of 14 December the Japs called 
in all the men who were out working on the air¬ 
field. The Japs had spotted a convoy headed 
for Mindoro. At about 2 p. m. the Japs called 
an air raid, although I saw no planes either 
then or later. They said a lot of planes were 
coming. They compelled all of us to get into 
the air raid shelters they had had us dig pre¬ 
viously. Shortly thereafter I heard a lot of 
fireworks going on outside and looked out. I 
saw several men running around on fire and being 
shot at by the Japs with machine guns. One of 
these I recognized as Robert L. Hubbard, a 
soldier. When we saw what was happening some 
crawled through a concealed 'escape hatch' we 
had constructed unknown to the Jap s. We had 
also enlarged a drain which led out of the camp 
underground through which I escaped. The outer 
end of this led out at the top of a forty- or 
fifty-foot cliff, dropping to the beach. After 
I got outside the fence I looked back and saw 
Japs throwing gasoline from cans into the shelter 
and saw torches thrown in. About forty men got 
into the rocks along the shore and some started 
to swim the bay and were shot by the Japs who 
came down to the beach to hunt out and shoot us. 
When I first got to the beach I saw a man named 
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Hamric shot in the arm. I put a tourniquet on 
for him and he kept going. I hid among the rocks 
until eight or nine o'clock and then swam across 
the bay. 

"There were 150 men in the camp at this time 
and so far as I know only nine men escaped. A 
tenth man, named Martin, a Marine, started the 
five-mile swim across the bay with me. I passed 
out on the way and later came to and got ashore. 

I do not know whether Martin got away or not as 
I never heard from him. He was a strong swimmer, 
however, and I think he must have gotten ashore. 

I had some narrow escapes after I reached shore 
but was finally picked up by a PBY along with 
D. W. Bogue and G. W. McDale, both Marines, who 
also returned to the United States with me. The 
names of others who escaped that I know of are 
Nielson, Balchus, Pacheco, Koblos, Petry, and 
Rufus Smith. I know of four officers who were 
killed: Lieutenant Mango, Medical Corps 5 Warrant 
Officer Glen C. Turner; Lieutenant Commander Knight, 
Dental Corps, USN; and Captain Fred T. Brunie, the 
Camp Commander, among the total of 140 who didn't 
escape. 

"The largest number of prisoners at Puerto 
Princesa at one time was 470. Those who became 
sick were sent back to Manila and in September, 

1944, there were 309 left. At that time 150 were 
sent away and nine sick men were sent to Manila. 








3y December only 150 men were left of which 12 
were sailors, 33 marines, and the rest soldiers." 

A supplemental statement made by the same man on the 
same day: 

"I have this day signed a statement of my 
experiences as a prisoner of war at Puerto 
Princesa, Palawan. In addition thereto I was 
told the following story by Glen A. McDole, who 
escaped at the same time I did and returned to 
the United States with me. 

"After he got out of the camp on 14 December 
1944, I think the following morning, he saw one 
of our men who had been shot being held up by 
the Japs with their bayonets. He v/as shot 
apparently in the leg and could not stand by 
himself. McDole was not near enough to recognize 
the man, but he did see the Japs pour gasoline on 
one foot and light it and on the other foot and 
on his hands. The man begged to be shot and not 
burned. Finally the man passed out and then the 
Japs poured gasoline all over him and burned him. 

"Fern Joseph Barta 
"Sworn to before me and subscribed 
in my presence this 13 th day of 
February, 1945." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A rfy comments by the Defense? 
COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, we would like 
to ask the Prosecution if this exhibit is presented as a 
whole, or just the parts read by the Prosecution. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: The parts read by the Prosecution 
are the parts to which the Prosecution particularly calls 


the Commission's attention, and the whole document is 
offered so that the Commission may see that the parts read 
are those relevant to this matter. 

COLONEL CLARICE: The Defense moves that the parts not 
read by the Prosecution be stricken on the ground that they 
are not relevant to the specification or the charge as 
alleged. 

In the specification it alleges on a certain date, 
and it alleges the names of the men who had been killed. 

The parts not read by the Prosecution contain other in¬ 
cidents not connected with this particular specification. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I have no objection, sir, to that 
being deleted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The motion of Defense is accepted 
by the Commission; subject to deletions mentioned the 
document is accepted for such probative value as it may 
have. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 357 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we call the Commission's atten¬ 
tion again to the next to last sentence in the second 
paragraph: 

"... At the end of July, 194-2, I was one of 

350 prisoners of war sent from Cabanatuan to 

Puerto Princesa, Palawan, to work on a Jap air¬ 
field, arriving there on 1 August. ..." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel will be 
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noted. 


CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you mark this as the next ex¬ 


hibit? 

(Statement of Pedro S. Paje was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 

358 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the Prose¬ 
cution offers in evidence as Exhibit 358, an affidavit of 
Pedro S. Paje, signed and sworn to the 4th day of March, 
1945, before William T. Sandalls, Captain, CAC. 

The statement reads as follows: 

"IY/AHIG Penal Colony 
"Province of PALAWAN, P. I. 

"I, Pedro S. PAJE, residing at the IWAHIG 
Penal Colony, Palawan, P. I., having been first 
duly sworn, do affirm and declare: 

"The American Prisoner of War Camp, located 
at Puerto Princesa, was under the supervision of 
the KOZIMA TAY, a Japanese Army construction 
unit. I have personal knowledge that the follow¬ 
ing Japanese officers were connected with this 
organization at the time of the massacre of the 
American Prisoners of War on December 14, 1944, 
and were responsible for the execution of this 
act: 

"Captain Kozima, Commanding Officer 
"Lieutenant Ogawa, Land Transportation Officer 
"Lieutenant Zuzuki, Land Transportation Officer 
"Lieutenant Nogotchi, Land Transportation Officer 
"Lieutenant Homma, Communications Officer 
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"Lieutenant Wakayama, Observation Officer 

"Lieutenant Yunimura, Corps of Construction 
Engineers 

"Doctor Odda, Medical Corps 

"Lieutenant Sato, Supply 

"Lieutenant Yusiwara, Corps of Engineers 

"Lieutenant Chino, Construction Corps, Landing 

"Lieutenant Osawa, Staff Officer. 

"Following the massacre, the KOZIIYi TAI held a 
celebration to which KEMPEI TAI officials were invited. 

To my knowledge, there were no civilian witnesses to the 
atrocity, as Puerto Princesa was cleared of a 1 civilians at 
the time. Officially, to cover up the incident, the Japanese 
claimed the Americans had been transferred tr another location. 
However, Japanese soldiers often discussed the massacre later 
on in front of civilians. 

,"FURTHER AFFIANT SAiETK NOT: ..." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Defense? 

COLONELCLARKE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, that it may 
be hold to possess. 

(Prosecution E'chtit No, 358 for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYE Captain Sparnon. 

« NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was further examined and 








testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, rank, 

and organization, please? 

A Norman James Sparnon; Captain; Allied Translator and 

Interpreter Section. 

Q Captain, I show you this document and ask you if you 

can state — 

Pardon me; let me have it marked. 

(Copy of Bulletin of Allied Trans¬ 
lator and Interpreter Section, 
South West Pacific Area, Dated 
6 April 45 was r irked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 359 for identifica¬ 
tion. ) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you this document marked 

for identification Prosecution Exhibit 359 and ask you if 
you can state what that is. 

A This is an official publication of a translation of 

captured Japanese document. 

Q Calling your attention to Iter, No. 6 appearing at the 

bottom of page 3 of that document, I ask you what that is. 

A It is a translation of excerpts from loose mimeographed 

reports entitled "Enemy Air Raids Situation Report," dated 
29 October 1944, Issuing authority, PALAWAN IIP Section 
CO. Classified "Unitary Most Secret". 

It concerns Puefco Princesa area, Palawan — date not 

stated. 

Q Can you state whether that is a true and accurate 

translation of the original? 

A It is considered an accurate translation. Every care 

is taken in the translation of captured documents. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that item 


reads as follows: 

"603933 Loose mimeographed reports entitled 

'Enemy Air Raids Situation Report', dated 29 

Oct 44. Issuing authority, PALAWAN MP Sec CO. 

Classified 'Military Most Secret'. 3 pp. 

"Extracts: 

"Between 0155 hours and 1240 hours on 28 October, 

26 American B-24s bombed PUERTO PRINCESA Army Afld, 

piers and the entire billeting area." 

If the Commission please, I offer the document in 
evidence, referring specifically to that item. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Does the Prosecution offer the entire 
document in evidence? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Only that item. 

COLONEL CLARKE: That item. May we see the document, 
or is that the only copy you have? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is the only copy. 

COLONEL CLARICE: May we glance at it for a minute? 

(The document referred to was handed to Colonel Clarke.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we ask the relevancy of this 
particular extract? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: This document, if the Commission 
please, is offered as evidence that the air field at Palawan 
Island upon which these prisoners of war were working in 
connection with the camp in which they were confined was 
an Army installation. 

COLONEL CLARKE: You mean, then, that the raid by 
the B-24's, where it states "piers and the entire billeting 
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area," it is offered for that particular purpose? 


CAPTAIN CALYER: What is that? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Do you mean that with respect to the 
words "piers and the entire billeting area," it is offered 
for the purpose of showing that this is an Army installation? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That part which says, sir, that the 
Army air field was bombed, the Prosecution submits, is evi¬ 
dence that the air strip referred to in the statements 
already in evidence upon which these prisoners worked was 
an Army installation. That, taken together with other evi¬ 
dence already before the Commission, is such that we attempt 
to show that the Japanese unit in charge of these prisoners 
of war and responsible for this incident was an Army unit. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Not having the original Japanese, 
we believe that there may be an error in translation from 
"Army air field" to "Army air force." We can't find it 
here. 

No objection, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 359 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of Allied Translator and 
Interpreter Section. South West 
Pacific Area, Bulletin, dated 
24 April 45, was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 360 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked for 
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identification Prosecution Exhibit 360 and ask you if you 
can state what that is, 

A It is an official ATIS publication of a translation 
of captured Japanese documents. 

Q Calling your attention to Item 12 appearing on page 
11, I ask you if you can state what that is. 

A Yes. It is a translation of extracts from seven 
loose handwritten sheets containing diary entries dated 14 
December to 22 December, presumably 1944. The owner and 
unit are not stated. 

Q I show you seven handwritten pages and ask you if you 
can state whether that is the original of the document from 
which the extract was made. 

A Yes. To the best of my knowledge this is the original 
document. 

Q Do the parts appearing in the translation appear in 
these handwritten pages? 

A Yes, they do. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I offer in 
evidence the document marked for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 360, Item 12 thereof, on page 11, reading as 
follows: 

"IRAHUAN Area, PALAWAN - 18 Mar 45. Reed Eight 
Army ATIS Adv Ech - 20 Mar 45. Reed ATIS SWPA - 
27 Mar 45. 

"ITEM 12 - 18291 - 0 

"Seven loose handwritten sheets containing diary 
entries dated 14 December to 22 December, presum¬ 
ably 1944. Owner and unit not stated. 









Extracts: 


14 December - Emergency disposition. 

15 Dec - Burned all documents. This is my third 

diary. Regretfully first and second 
diaries were both burned. I want a 
diary but I know that I will have to 
burn it again on the 22d. Nevertheless 
I am writing this third one. 

22 Dec - Completed emergency preparation on the 
14th at 11 o'clock. We were to move 
to the left of the forked road by 
automobile but due to automobile trouble 
we were not able to leave. 12:00 o'clock, 
1:00 o'clock and we are still here. Air 
raid has commenced so I spent some un¬ 
easy moments. The branch office person¬ 
nel left in the automobile after it was 
repaired. We were again left behind. 

Our moments of relief were brief. Un¬ 
easiness is again overtaking me. Alarm 
is heard] Heard a sound resembling that 
of a bomb in the vicinity of the mess 
hall. A rifle report is also heard. 

It might be an enemy landing. I grabbed 
my steel helmet and gun. Rifle reports 
are again heard nearby. Rifle reports 
have ceased. I guess it wasn't enemy 
landing. Going through uneasiness so 
many times, I have gradually become 
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accustomed to it and am more calm. 
According to the story later, it 
seems that prisoner(s) was(were) 
killed, and the vicinity of the mess 
hall was unsightly with prisoners' 
blood. 

Burned documents at dusk. We are just 
waiting for the enemy to land. 

Attacked by enemy airplanes." 

If the Commission please, I offer in evidence that 

item. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Hay we see that document, please? 
CAPTAIN CALYER: The original of the document from 
which that translation was made is submitted to the Court 
for inspection and we request that it be withdrawn and a 
copy substituted therefor as the exhibit. 

COLONEL CLARICE: No comments. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The exhibit is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 360 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 
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(Copy of Allied Translator 
and Interpreter Section, 
Southwest Pacific Area, 
Bulletin, daced 6 Lay 194-5 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
361 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) I show you a document marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 361 , and ask 
you to state what that is. 

A It is an official ATIS bulletin of translated 
Japanese documents. 

Q Calling your attention to item 15 thereof, appearing 
on page 16 , and beginning on page 16, continuing on pages 
17 and 18, I ask you if you can state what that is? 

A This is a translation of extracts from a diary 
dated 4 November ’44 — through to 22 February '45, 
presumably belonging to a member of a construction unit. 
Owner and unit not stated. 

Q I show you a document and ask you if you can state 
whether that is the diary from which that extract was 
made? 

A To the best of my knowledge and belief this is the 
original document. 

Q Have you previously checked that document against 
the translation and marked the passages extracted? 

A I have checked the extracts as dated, and I have 
glanced through the translation. I am satisfied that 
this is a translation of these extracts, but I have not 
personally checked all the translations. 

Q But the pages in the diary are marked — 

A As to these dates. 

Q As to those dates? 
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A Yes. They can be turned to quite quickly. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I wish 
to offer in evidence item 15 of the document marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit 361, the pertinent parts of which read as 
follows: 

"Iratag Area, Palawan Island, 9 March ’45. Received 
Eighth Army ATIS Advance Echelon, 13 March *45. Receiv¬ 
ed ATIS SWPA, 20 March '45. 

"Item 15 - 18492 G. Handwritten diary, dated 
4 November '44 - to 22 February '45, presumably belonging 
to a member of a construction unit. Owner and unit not 
stated. 84 pages. 

"Extracts: 19 November. With no breakdowns of 
vehicles the prisoners at the repair shop are idle. 

They were joking and chattering in words I could not 
understand. Some of them have surprising courage. The 
other day one threw down his mess kit saying he would not; 
eat such meager food. That was something! He seems to 
have been impressed quite a bit since he was given no 
food for four days. I couldn't stop laughing when I 
heard that he screamed in want of food, and said he was 
willing to eat the food given him. 

"25 November. At the time when I landed at 
Palawan Island, I disliked the prisoners of war but now 
I am getting accustomed to them. They certainly work 
hard. They are quite adept in mechanical work. They 
certainly are carefree and it appears that they devote 
no thoughts to the fact that they are prisoners of war. 

"5 December. Noncommissioned officer in charge of 
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supply truck section, Corporal Nagai and two prisoners of 
war went to gather bananas. I am to alternate v/ich Wo 
Momijima in taking charge of details. 

"7 December* All day I had idle conversation with 
the prisoners of war who seem to be learning a little of 
the Japanese language. 

"8 December. The remains of Pfc Kigoku who was 
killed by enemy bombing on 28 October will be sent home 
today. 

"As a platoon leader, I am responsible for his death 
and I pledge that I shall avenge his death. 

"14 December. Last night there was an assembly of 
company officers from each unit at 2400 hours. Accord¬ 
ing to an intelligence report, a great enemy convoy, consist¬ 
ing of battleships, aircraft carriers and troop-ships, 
was sighted heading toward Palawan. Accordingly, every 
member was awakened at 0030 hours and departed to repair 
the airfield runway. At 0800 hours the relieving per¬ 
sonnel arrived. Prisoners of war also were used in this 
work. Early in the morning we arrived at Canigaran 
Beach. Company officers and all personnel are deter¬ 
mined to defend this airstrip with their lives. Accord¬ 
ing to an intelligence report, the enemy is likely to 
reach Palawan after 1600 hours. 

"15 December. At Kanigaran. Somehow I feel as 
though yesterday’s occurrence is all false. Due to 
this sudden change of situation, 150 prisoners of war 
were executed. Those who escaped were discovered this 
morning in the Puerto Pricesa anti-aircraft trench and 
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were shot. Although they were prisoners of war, they 
truly died a pitiful death. The prisoners of v/ar v/ho 
worked in the repair shop really worked hard. From today 
on I will not hear the familiar greeting, ’Good morning, 
sergeant major.' 

"'OO' who often used to reiterate how he wished this 
war would end so that he could reJon his parent, or 'XX' 
who entered service after three months of married life 
and who often used to boast about how much his wife must 
be missing him, no longer can greet them in this world. 

Hov; can we carry out repair work without the assistance 
of the prisoners of war who were all executed? 

"16 December, At Puerto Princesa. According to 
an intelligence report the enemy has landed in Mindoro. 
Pursuant to a battalion order, we returned to Puerto 
Princesa. It is a miracle to be safe after such a heavy 
air attack today. Furthermore, if the enemy had landed 
yesterday, I wonder what would have happened to me? I 
could have been like the executed prisoners of v/ar, 
floating and rolling in the breakwaters. 

"17 December. At Canigaran. Departed for Canigaran 
position early in the morning. 

"29 December. Returned to Puerto Princesa. 

"5 January '45. Sergeant Major Yoshimoto and I 
went over to play at Iwahigu Street. 

"9 January, After a long absence I visited the 
motor vehicle repair shop. Today, the shop is a lonely 
place. The prisoners of war v/ho were assisting in repair 
work are now just white bones on the beach washed by the 
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waves. Furthermore, there are numerous corpses in the 
nearby garage and the smell is unbearable. It gives mo 
the creeps!" 

Then there are other entries, continuing from then 
until 22 February, which apparently have no connection with 
this incident. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we see the document, please? 

(Prosecution Exhibit 361 for identification was handed 
to Captain Reel.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers that item 
of the document in evidence, and presents the original 
from v/hich the extract v/as made, requesting that the 
original be withdrawn and a copy substituted as the exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL RE/NOILS: The Commission is in session. 

Are there comments by the Defense on the captured documemt? 

CAPTAIN REEL: None. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

361 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: ’''ill you mark this as the next 
exhibit? 

(A report was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 362 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 
Prosecution offers into evidence as Exhibit 362, the offi¬ 
cial report of the War Crimes Branch to the Judge Advocate 
General, relating to this incident. It is signed by 
Major Kenneth C. Schwartz, Assistant, War Crimes Branch; 

E. D. Fulcher, Major, JAGD, Assistant,War Crimes Branch; 
Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Mattoon, JAGD, Assistant, V/ar 
Crimes Branch; Archie L. Tower, Lieutenant Colonel, JAGD, 
Assistant, War Crimes Branch, and concurred in by Alva 
C. Carpenter, Colonel, JAGD, Chief, War Crimes Branch. 

I wish particularly to call to the Commission's 
attention the following portion of the report. On page 2, 
paragraph numbered 2, a list of documents considered by 
the War Crimes Branch in the preparation of the report, each 
of which was attached to the original, listing there 
several exhibits, including statements which have already 
been submitted to the Commission and certain other items 
which will later be offered. 

Also, that Dortion of the report on page 6 at the 
bottom, V, "Identification of victims." 

It gives a list of the name, rank, arm of service, 
sub-unit, organization and serial number wherever known of 
each victim. 

Then a list of those names are given and other 
pertinent information of 141 men, the list ending on 
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page 13 being followed by this paragraph: 

"The foregoing roster was prepared from the list 
of victims as compiled by the witnesses from memory, and 
the report of the 308th Counter Intelligence Corps Detach¬ 
ment Headquarters Eighth Army, APO 3*3, 18 rpril 194-5. They 
have been verified by comparison with the list of Army 
prisoners of war maintained by the Recovered Personnel 
Section, Headquarters USAFFE, and correct spoiling of 
surnames, organizations and serial numbers supplied wherever 
possible. A similar comparison was made of naval and 
marine personnel with the Recovered Personnel Section, 
Headquarters 7th Fleet, Manila." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it may 
possess. However, in view of the length of the document 
the Defense is extended the opportunity of making any com¬ 
ments which they desire to have considered by the Commission 
either now or at a later time. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 3&2 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we make such comments at a later 

time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you mark this for identifi¬ 
cation? 

(A report was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 363 for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the 
Prosecution offers into evidence as Exhibit 363 an"Escape 
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and Evasion Report No. 23, United States Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas, 15 February 194-5, serial DIS- 
151100, from Commander in Chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean /reas, Subject: 'CINCPAC-CINCPOA 
E and E Report No. 23; D. W. Bogue, Sergeant, TJSMC; F. J. 
Barta, RK lc, USN; G. W. McDole, Pfc. USMC." 

This document being Exhibit C referred to in the 
report of the V'ar Crimes Branch previously offered into 
evidence and in this document I wish to call the Com¬ 
mission's attention particularly to certain portions. 

The Commission will notice that the document starts out 
with a narration by each of the three survivors individually, 
with relation to their experiences from the time of their 
capture up until their transfer from Cabantuan to Puerto 
Princesa. Then follows a Joint narration of certain items, 
which are not specifically pertinent to this matter, and 
on page 9 of the document under the headings "Conditions 
Just Prior to Massacre," the following statement is made — 
that page number may be different in your copy. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What page is that, Captain? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I think it is page 10 in your 

copy'. 

The heading is "Conditions Just Prior to Massacre." 

It goes on to say: 

"On 19 October 1944, we received the first definite 
information of the return of the American forces to the 
Philippine Islands. This definite information was a B-24 
which came across the bay at approximately 300 feet 
altitude, bombed the docks, sinking two ships that were tied 
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up there, strafed the town and passed over the air field 
setting afire 7 Jap planes and then went up the hay, this 
time strafing 5 Jap seaplanes and setting them on fire. 

From this day on, we received almost daily raids with 
nighly patrolling by American planes. At this time, there 
were approximately 150 to 200 Japanese planes at the air 
field. These planes, immediately after the first raid, 
began to leave Puerto Princesa but on 28 October 17 B-24s 
raided the air field and put it out of action temporarily, 
destroying approximately 60 planes on the ground. 

"Because of these raids we were ordered to build 
air raid shelters and our work changed from levelling the 
air field to filling in bomb craters. We worked even during 
the actual raids. These air raid shelters were to consist 
of three trenches, approximately 5 feet deep, 4 feet wide 
and long enough to hold 50 men each. There was to be an 
overhead and only one entrance, but due to our officers' 
continual suggestions, we were permitted to make 2 
entrances once at each end, and some men even went so far 
as to make individual foxholes. All of those holes were 
in a small enclosure surrounded by barb wire fences, 
which were double fences. These fences were 2 meters high, 
the wire strands being very close together and interwoven. 

"After the first air raid, the Japanese treatment 
of the American prisoners became almost unbearable and the 
food was not fit for human consumption. All the Americans 
present figured that it would not be long now until the 
American forces liberated them. Thi, kept up their morale 
and made them determined to stick it out. This policy was 









carried out until 14 December 1944, when at 1200 all men 
were congregated at the air raid shelters, the Japanese say¬ 
ing that there were hundreds of American planes coming.” 

Then the Commission will note that there is a 
separate recital by each of the three men, Bogue, Barta, 
and t'icDole. ff, ith reference to the specific incident of 
14 December 1944, those statements being similar in nature 
but different in some respects as to detail, then the other 
statements. 

Following that there is a section entitled '‘Opinions 
of Narrators as to Whether or not the Massacre was Directed 
by Japanese Headquarters at Manila.” 

In that section I wish to call particular attention 
to the paragraph, the first paragraph in the narration by 
Bogue: 

"Quite a long time previous to the massacre, a 
Japanese soldier had made remarks in direct conversation 
with me to the effect that if the American prisoners were 
not removed to Manila they would all be killed here at 
Puerto Princesa. This remark was brought about, I believe 
by the fact that there was no Japanese ships or transports 
of any kind available for their evacuation making it very 
probable that they would be anihilated there or die of 
starvation.” 

Then follows a list of those who survived and 
other items pertinent to this particular incident. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. However, due to the length of the 
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document the Defense is extended the opportunity of 
making specific comments upon it either now or at a later 
time as they may elect. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we have the privilege of making 
such comments and objections at a later time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We wish, however,to point out, sir, 
from little we have heard so far, we intend to object to 
the document and we request that any decision relative to 
its being accepted or any decision relative to its 
acceptance, be delayed until such time as we may make our 
comments and objections. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, the Commission will 
consider the document after hearing the Defense's 
objections. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Picture showing former air 
raid shelters in which were 
found charred remains was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 364 for identification.) 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: If the Commission please, the Pro¬ 
secution offers in evidence a photograph marked Prosecution 
Exhibit 364, which is a part of the official report of in¬ 
vestigation of this case; specifically a part of Exhibit G 
referred to in the report already in evidence. This photo¬ 
graph purports to be a picture of the air raid shelter. It 
is marked Exhibit G-l and is identified in the exhibits 
previously offered. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I inquire, sir, whether Captain 
Sparnon has been excused? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: He has. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We were never afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine him. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I an sorry. He is here and available 
for your cross examination. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We would appreciate it. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: ff 'ould you like to have him recalled 
at this time? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Y^hen convenient. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may have him right now, if you 


CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been previously duly sworn, was further examined and to*tif±od 
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as follows: 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN SANDBSRGt Is that last picture Exhibit 364 
or is it attached to Exhibit 363? 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: It is 364. 

Q (3y Captain Sandberg) Captain r parnon, do you have 

a familiarity with the A.TIS file of captured Japanese docu¬ 
ments? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And does ATIS have in its files all of the documents 

taken from the headquarters of General Yamashita on the 
occasion of his surrender? 

A Avll documents that have been captured must in due 

course come to ATIS, and if they can obtain items of infor¬ 
mation of intelligence, such items translated, the document 
is given an official number and then is recorded in the files. 
Q I see. So that A.TIS has in its files all of the 

Japanese documents captured in the Philippines? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Approximately how many items of documents are there 

in the ATIS files, do you know? 

A Oh, the official number of documents from which ex¬ 

tracts have been translated would be in the vicinity of 
about twenty thousand. 

Q Twenty thousand. And do you know how many of these 

are captured orders? 

A That is almost impossible to say. It is a very high 

number. In all there were, I should say, thousands of orders 

captured but only a certain percentage of them were trans- 
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lated, 

Q Now, have you ever seen among these captured documents 

an order of General Yamashita for the complete destruction 
of the City of Manila? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, now, the Pro¬ 
secution has no objection to the Commission receiving such 
evidence as it may be interested in from this or any other 
witness the Prosecution may call, but I do respectfully 
point this out, sir: that obviously the Defense is now 
adopting this gentleman as its own witness for a purpose 
not at all connected with the direct examination of this 
witness. The result will be this, sir, for the record: 
that instead of the record of this trial being devoted in 
certain parts to the Prosecution's direct evidence and 
cross examination by the Defense on that evidence, there 
will be scattered throughout the Prosecution's case evidence 
which, in effect, is nothing but the Defense's own case in 
chief. It will be confusing; it will not be businesslike; 
it will not be orderly. And I would suggest, sir, that 
the Defense use its own testimony not relating to the di¬ 
rect testimony of the Prosecution's case at the time that 
it puts on its case: namely, after the Prosecution has 
rested. 

This witness, Captain Pparnon, will be available 
to the Defense when it begins its own case and could be 
called by the Defense at that time. In that way the Pro¬ 
secution's case will take up a oortion of the record and 
Defense's case a subsequent portion which will be the 
orderly procedure. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, it was 
the intention of the Defense to call Captain Sparnon ns a 
witness for the Defense, but it appeared to us in the interest 
of shortening time and sparing Captain Sparnon another visit 
that it would be proper to ask him those questions now. 

I may say that the Defense has already been able to 
shorten its own case and the time of the Commission con¬ 
siderably by extended examination of the Prosecution's wit¬ 
nesses, particularly the Japanese General and Admiral. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has granted the 
Defense the privilege of extensive cross examination for 
that purpose. However, it does appear that in the case or 
this witness, since the information sought has no apparent 
relation to the item under consideration, it would be better 
procedure to handle it during the presentation of the case 
for the Defense. If there is some reason why you should 
cross examine this witness in connection with this particular 
item, then the Commission sees no objection. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. It is not in connection 
with this item. Our interest was solely to save time 
later on. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: We believe, then, that it would 
be better to recall him as a Defense witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir. 

(witness excused) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I believe 
there was an exhibit offered upon which no ruling has been 
made. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 
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document is accepted in evidence as Prosecution's Exhibit 
No. 364. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 364 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph entitled "Picture 
showing medics excavating 
charred remains" was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 365 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers in evidence 
as Exhibit 365 a picture marked Exhibit G-2, part of the 
official report of investigation in this case referred to 
in the exhibit previously offered, this being a picture 
showing Medical Corps men excavating charred remains from 
the air-raid shelter shown in Exhibit 364. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection, the 

document is accepted in evidence by the Commission for such 

probative value, if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 365 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photograph entitled "Picture 
showing medic examining charred 
bones for possible identifi¬ 
cation" was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 366 for identifi¬ 
cation. ) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers in evidence 
as Exhibit 366 a similar picture marked Exhibit G-3, part 
of the official report of investigation in this case. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection the docu¬ 
ment is accepted by the Commission for such probative value, 
if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 366 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Mark this for identification. 

(Photograph entitled "One photo¬ 
graph, Southwest Pacific Signal 
Corps No. 13095" was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 367 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: The Prosecution offers in evidence 

as Exhibit 367 a photograph marked Exhibit G-8, also a part 
of the official report of this case referred to in the pre¬ 
ceding exhibit. 

May I call to the Commission's attention that this 
photograph should be viewed with the lettering "SV/PA", and 
so forth, on the left. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me see yours. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: It should be viewed that way, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There being no objection the docu¬ 
ment is accepted in evidence for such probative value, if 
any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 367 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, that con¬ 
cludes the testimony in reference to this incident. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I should like 
to take up at this time the Dr. Reyes murders in Manila which 
arc covered by item 102 of the Bill of Particulars. 

Mark this for identification, please. 
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(Sworn statement of Raymond 
Joseph Toomey dated 26 Sep¬ 
tember 1945 was marked Pro¬ 
secution Exhibit No. 368 for 
identification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have some 
reason why it desires to present additional incidents in 
Manila to the Commission? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. V/e believe this particular 
incident is pertinent. It differs somewhat from previous 
incidents which have been testified to concerning the City 
of Manila. It will just take a moment, I believe. We have 
only one affidavit which we desire to introduce in support 
of this particular item. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution at this time offers in 

evidence the document which is marked for identification as 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 368. This is a sworn statement or 
affidavit of Raymond Joseph Toomey dated 14 September 1945, 
the pertinent portions of which are as follows: 

"A. My name is Raymond Joseph Toomey. My permanent 
home address is 228 Hudson Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. I 
am employed as a stock clerk by General Food Corporation, 

11th and Hudson Streets, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

* * * * * * * 

"Q Were you an internee in Manila? 

"A No. I had registered with the High Commissioner 
of the Philippine Islands when I attained my eighteenth birth¬ 
day to perfect United States citizenship because of my 
father's citizenship in the United States. However, when 
the Japanese captured Manila I represented to them various 
times that I was a Subject of Germany and thus avoided 
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internment. I was in Manila during the entire period of 
the Japanese occupancy. 

”Q Are you familiar with the circumstances surroun¬ 
ding the killing of three Filipino civilians, Pedro (last 
name unknown), Dr. Luis Reyes and Maria Sequera in Manila, 
P.I. on or about 11 February 1945 by unknown Japanese mili¬ 
tary personnel? 

"A Yes. 

"Q State what you know, of your own knowledge, 
about this incident. 

"A On the 11th of February 1945, the 11th Airborne 
Division of the Army of the United States was about one 
mile south of Manila. I had left the city of Manila and 
gone to the American lines. 

"Q Did you return to the city? 

"A Yes. Several hours after I had arrived there, 
it was about 3 P .II. 3 I wanted to return to the city to get 
my Grandmother, Maria Sequera, with whom I had been living. 
The Americans were reluctant to let me leave the lines but 
finally gave me permission. 

"Q What part of Manila did you return to? 

"A I returned to the Pasay District which was where 
we had been living at 221 or 212 Progreso Street. 

"Q Please relate what you saw when you returned 
to the city. 

"A I was walking through Harrison Street and many 
people were going in the opposite direction to the American 
lines. The people were all highly excited and had brought 
what belongings they could carry and many were screaming and 
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had blood on their clothing. I continued down Harrison 
Street for about ten blocks to whore our home had been. 

When I arrived there it was burning and my Grandmother was 
not in sight. I searched the neighborhood for her. After 
about an hour of searching I saw a person who had been known 
as a resident of the Pasay District of Manila, who was a 
houseboy for Dr. Luis Reyes. The houseboy's first name was 
Pedro and I do not know his last name. When I saw him he 
was near Leveriza Street and Luna Street. Pedro was chained 
to a fence and tv/o Japanese soldiers V7ere pouring gasoline 
on the lower part of his body. They then ignited the gaso¬ 
line and Pedro was screaming. Ho was burning up to his 
chest when I last saw him. I could not help him because 
of the two Japanese soldiers who were burning him and because 
of the presence of other Japanese snipers. 

"Q What did you then do? 

U A I continued my search for my Grandmother in 
the vicinity of where our house had been. About four or five 
blocks away on the corner of Harrison and Fortuna Streets 
I saw Dr. Luis Reyes and ius wife and daughter. He was 
pushing a push cart in which he had some of his personal 
belongings. His wife and daughter were with him going 
toward the American lines. I kept him in sight for about 
a half a block when a Japanese soldier abruptly came out of 
a partly destroyed house and ran toward the Doctor. The 
Japanese soldier asked no questions of him and for no 
apparent cause whatsoever thrust his bayonet into the sto¬ 
mach of the Doctor. Dr. Reyes fell to the ground and was 
apparently dead. I saw his wife and child crying beside him 
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as I continued on my way in search of my Grandmother. 

[ "Q What did you then do? 

| "A I continued toward the beach area which was about 

two blocks away from where I had seen Dr. Reyes bayoneted. 

i "Q What time of the day was it now? 

"A About 4:30 in the afternoon. 

"Q What did you now see? 

"A I found my Grandmother, Maria Sequera, lying on 
the ground. Another woman was lying on the ground next to 
my Grandmother's body. 

"Q Who was the other woman? 

[ "A I do not know her name she had been living in the 

same neighborhood whore we had been. 

"Q What did this woman tell you? 

"A She said that the house where wo had been living 

if at 221 or 212 Progreso Street has been burned by the Japa¬ 

nese soldiers. They had poured gasoline or sore fuel on 
the house and then ignited it and tried to keep her in the 
flaming house. She escaped out of the baci door and was 
about four blocks away when a Japanese sniper shot her in the 
back of the head and she died instantly. The other woman was 
also wounded by the sniper and she had dragged my Grand¬ 
mother's body with her. 

"Q Is there anyone else who knows about these in¬ 
cidents? 

| ! 

"A No. Everyone was excited and thinking primarily 

I of their own safety and I cannot remember anyone else I saw 

at this time. 

f I "Q Do you know who was responsible for these killings? 
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"A No, They were Japanese soldiers. They apparently 
were acting under orders of the Japanese Commanding Officer 
to raze the city and rid the city of civilians. The Com¬ 
manding Officer was General Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

"Q Is there anything else concerning these three 
killings you can tell us? 

"A No." 

It was thereafter duly signed and a notarial certifi¬ 
cate appended. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The Defense has reference to the second- 
to-the-last answer. It asks that all of that answer be stric¬ 
ken except the first word "No! 1 , The question was, "Do you 
know who was responsible for these killings''" The answer 
is "No". The rest of it is that "they were Japanese soldiers 
They apparently were acting under orders of the Japanese Com - 
manding Officer to raze the city and rid the city of.civilians 
The Commanding Officer was General Tomoyuki Yamashita". 

We ask that everything in that answer except the word "No" 
be stricken from the record. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, already in 
this case it has been intimated by the Defense that they 
will attempt to show that General Yamashita was known or 
tried to make himself known as a benefactor of the City of 
Manila. This tends to provo that so far as the general 
impression of the residents of the City of Manila is con¬ 
cerned the Accused is anything but a benefactor of the City 
of Manila. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The only pertinent part of that 
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answer is "No" 


The rest is conjecture. 


MAJOR KERR: It relates to a natter of common reputa¬ 
tion, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense are noted. 
The document will be accepted by the Commission for such pro¬ 
bative value, if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 368 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: The next item, sir, that the Prosecution 
desires to take up is Iton No. 76 of the Bill of Particulars 
relating to the gross mistreatment, improper housing, and 
so on, of American prisoners of war at Fort McKinley. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What item? 

MAJOR KERR: Pardon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: What item? 

MAJOR KERR: 76. 

CAPTAIN REEL: 76. 


4 


/ 



(Statement of Thomas Eugene 
Harrell was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No, 369 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

MAJOR KTRR: At this time the Prosecution offers in 
evidence the document which has been marked for identi¬ 
fication as Prosecution Exhibit 369. This document is 
a sworn statement or affidavit of Thomas Eugene Harrell, 
taken at the office of the United States Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Nashville, Tennessee, 19 September 194-5. 

I read the pertinent portions: 

"Q State your name and permanent home address. 

A Thomas Eugene Harrell, 204 Chapel Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Q Y/ere you a member of the United States Army? 

A Yes, I enlisted in March 1940. My serial number 

was 7082022. I was a member of the 4th Separate Chemical. 
Company of the Philippine Detachment at the time of the 
outbreak of the war with Japan. I have recently been 
discharged from the army. 

Q Were you a prisoner of war of the Japanese? 

A Yes, I was captured on Bataan on 9 April 1942. 

Q At what places v/ere you held and state the approxi¬ 
mate dates?" 

The pertinent part of that answer is as follows: 

"I was at Sr.kura Prison Camp at Fort McKinley 
outside of Manila from November 1944 until January 1945. 

I was returned to Bilibid in January 1945 and remained 
there until I was liberated on 4 February 1945. 

"Q Are you familiar with the circumstances surround- 
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ing the improper imprisonment of American prisoners of 
war by the Japaneso at Sakura Prison Camp at Fort Mc¬ 
Kinley near Manila from November 1944 to January 1945? 

A Yes, I v/as there during this period. 

Q State what you knot/ of your own knowledge of personal 
observation concerning such improper imprisonment. 

A This was a small camp containing 400 disabled pri¬ 
soners. We never knev/ why were brought here but v/e 
assumed that since we could not work to amount to any¬ 
thing we v/ere separated from other prisoners who v/ere to 
be sent to Japan to Y/ork, and imprisoned here. All 400 
of us v/ere inclosed in a long tY/o-story v/ooden building 
that had formerly been a temporary barrack at Fort Mc¬ 
Kinley. The building was about the size of the average 
two-story array barrack that you see in this country. We 
had no beds but slept on the floor. We were furnished no- 
cover although we occasionally needed it. Our latrine 
facilities v/ere better than in most prisons, they being 
about the same as those found in American Army barrack. 

A fence surrounded the building giving us a yard of about* 
30 feet on each side thereof. We v/ere kept within this 
inclosure the entire time, and Y/ere constantly made to 
dig in the yard, other than this v/e had no occupation 
v/ith which to occupy ourselves. We were fed twice a 
day in the barrack. We received one canteen cup full 
of boiled rice mixed v/ith greens each time. For the 400 
men v/e v/ere given about 25 or 30 pounds of meat once a 
week. This meat was rotten, smelled awfully and had 
maggots in it. Occasionally, due to some defect in the 
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water supply system we would have to go a day or two with¬ 
out water* Y/e were furnished no commissary privileges 
with which to supplement our rations. At this camp we 
all got so hungry that we were reduced to eating grass 
that grew in the yard and roots and sticks that we dug 
up in the yard. 

Q Do you know the name of any of the Japanese respons¬ 
ible for the treatment you received while at this camp? 

A No, a Japanese lieutenant was in charge, but I do 
not know his name nor can I describe him.” 

The document thereafter is signed and a certificate 
of Summary Court is attached thereto. 

This, sir, is offered in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Are there any comments by the 
Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, it shall be 
held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

369 for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Call Major Ridge. 

At this time, sir, the Prosecution will take up the 
following items In the Bill of Particulars: 

Item number 65, relating to the Uedillan and 
Daanbantayan, Cebu Province, murders; 

Item number 75, the locus of which is Concepcion, 
Tarlac Province; 

Item number 81, the situs of which is Calapan, 
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Mindoro Province; 

Item number 110, the situs of which is Famy, Laguna 
Province; 

And Item number 71, compelling civilians to con¬ 
struct fortifications. 

JOHN D. RIDGE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Please state your name, rank and 
serial number. 

A John D. Ridge, Major of Engineers, 0-348164. 

Q What is your military address? 

A G-2, GHQ, AFPAC, APO 500. 

Q V/hat is your present military assignment? 

A Chief of the Philippine Islands Section, G-2, 

GHQ, AFPAC. 

Q What is the nature of that section? 

A The section now is the custodian of the records 

of messages received from guerrilla units that operated 
in the Philippine Islands during the Japanese occupation. 
Q As chief of the section you have named, you are 
familiar with and custodian of the records you have 
specified? 

A I am. 

Q Have you brought with you, do you now have with 
you an extract of series of extracts of messages re¬ 
ceived by the United States armed forces in this theatre 
from various guerrilla leaders in the Philippine Islands?* 
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A I do. 

Q Will you describe that document? 

A The document contains the extracts of a number of 
messages that were received by GHQ from the guerrillas 
operating in the Philippines. 

Q By "GHQ", you mean what headquarters? 

A SWPA. 

Q Please proceed. 

A These messages were received in the Philippine 

message center, which was part of the Signal Section 
of GHQ, SWPA. In that section, a copy was made which was 
kept there, and copies v/ere furnished to the Philippine 
Islands Section of G-2, and to the Philippine regional 
section under G-3. These copies have been retained in 
the files of G-2, and these extracts that I have here 
before me were made from messages in those files. 

Q Are those true and correct extracts of those 

original messages? 

A They are• 

(The document above referred 
to was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 370 for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q I call your attention to the first page of the 
document which you have just described and which is nov; 
marked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 370, 
this sheet being headed by the word "Key", and I will 
ask you what that sheet is. 

A That is the key to the origin of the messages con¬ 
tained in the following pages. In the first column are 
listed the abbreviations for the name of the guerilla 
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loader from v/hom thosq messages came. In the second 
column is the description of that particular guerrilla 
leader's assignment. Then the third column is his nation¬ 
ality 5 and the fourth column his rank. 

Q And that key sheet relates to the subsequent sheets 
of that document, is that correct? 

A That is correct. Each message is identified by a 
name, by a number and by a date. The name is the guerrilla 
leader or organization from uhich the message came. The 
number is the number assigned to the message and paragraph 
in our records. The date is the date the message was sent. 
Q During what year or years wore those messages 
received? 

A They were received in late 194-4 or early 1945? de¬ 
pending on v/hether they were dated October, November, 
December, January or February. 

Q It is noted that each sheet of this document other 
than the first sheet is signed John D. Ridge; is that 
your signature? 

A It is. 

Q That is your certificate as a true extract copy, is 
that correct? 

A It is. 

Q Will you state, according to your best knowledge and 

belief, v/hether the guerrilla reports received from these 
particular guerrilla leaders v/ere generally accurate and 
reliable? 

A Generally, yes. 

Q What use was made of such reports by the General 
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Headquarters of the organization you have named? 

A Well, these v/ere considered as information, of course. 
They may have been intelligence to the guerrilla leaders, 
but to GHQ they were information until confirmed, eval¬ 
uated, interpreted and collated. They v/ere used in pre¬ 
paring estimates of the situation as to the Japanese 
capabilities in the Philippines. 

Q I note on page 2, tho last item, "Andrev/s, para¬ 
graph 55>" that in ink there has been added the notation 
"2 November." Was that added by you? 

A Yes, it rzas. In typing, apparently it v/as inadver¬ 
tently omitted, and in checking them v/e made that correc¬ 
tion. 

Q And otg those your initials v/hich follov/ that entry? 

A They are. 
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Q I notice a similar correction on page 4 and ask 
whether or not you personally made that correction, and 
v/hether or not the initials thereon are yours. 

A That is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, at this time 
the Prosecution offers into evidence the document which has 
been identified by this witness and which is marked for 
Identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 370. 

We desire to make the following comments relative to 
this offered document: 

The first item on page 2, attributed to Cushing, 
Paragraph 194, 22 October, relates to Items 65 and 70 of 
the Bill of Particular^ and reads as follows: 

"Jap atrocities continue at Medillen and 
Daanbantayan killing civilians young and old, 
burning houses and raping of women." 

The next paragraph, headed "Caban, Paragraph 33," 
relates to Item 75 of the Bill of Particulars, and reads 
as follows: 

"Tarlac: 24 October: A-l. On or about 24 
October one American pilot bailed out and was 
captured by Nips at barrio Santo Nino, one 
mile NW of Concepcion town, Tarlac Province. 

Pilot was stabbed, bayoneted and paraded 
around the town." 

The item which is headed "Ande, Paragraph 91," being 
the fifth item on page 2, and I desire to quote: 

"Manila: 26 November: A-l. President QUEZON'S 
home, Robert Street, Pasay, is frequently used 
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for conferences between General TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 
and Vice-Admiral DENICHI OKAV/AUCHI and other high 
ranking enemy officials." 

The following paragraph, "Ande, Paragraph 71": 

"Manila: 24 November: YAMASHITA left Manila 14 
November by transport plane code number 5131 
observed in city. Nip army 2nd Division re¬ 
ported Leyte bound. Grace Park airfield now 
abandoned. Hundreds civilians reported killed 
from flak during raids some falling even in 
Santo Tomas Camp." 

On page 3, the item headed "Anderson, Paragraph 113," 
dated 19 December, relates to Items 72 and 82 in the Bill 
of Particulars, and reads as follows: 

"General YAMASHITA, reported recalled to Tokyo, 
unconfirmed. MP's becoming more intense and 
brutal. Terrorism is big club on masses. 

Zonification of Bulacan and Bataan towns 
proceeding with varying degrees of severity 
and brutality. In Polo, Obando, 400 persons 
were massacred 10 to 11 December. In Tuyo, 

Balanga, Nips burned whole barrio, when in¬ 
habitants fled following news of zonification. 

Nip women and children still in Manila suddenly 
ordered to move out of city by train heading 
northward, probably Baguio." 

The Commission will recall we had direct oral testimony 
on that particular atrocity confirming this. 

The next item, the fourth item on page 2, under the 
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heading of "Cabangbang, Paragraph 617," dated 22 December, 
related to Item No, 72 in the Bill of Particulars, and 
reads as follows: 

“Nip busy killing Filipinos in Manila districts 
and in Bulacan towns Just N of Manila. Nips 
gather civilians men, women and children ask 
for guerrillas then order crowd to run. Fire 
machine guns at running crowd. Prominent 
officials and men either run over by tanks or 
hanged and beaten by Nips like dogs in public." 

We submit that is likewise substantiated by much of 
the evidence that has been given as to what occurred 
around Manila. 

The next item, headed "Placido, Paragraph 25," dated 
23 December, relates to Item 9 in the Bill of Particulars, 
which the Commission has just received, the Palawan 
massacre, v/hich reads as follows: 

"This is a follow up of message reference escaped 
Prisoners of War: Only 8 out of 150 men were 
able to escape. Other two escapees headed N. 
Unfortunate ones were shot and burned alive in 
air raid shelters and foxholes which were drenched 
with gasoline and lit. Entrances blocked and 
covered by machine guns and those able to get 
out of blazing pits were shot. 

Following were officers in prison camp: 

Fred J. BRUNT, Captain of Tank Corps in Command; 
KNIGHT, Lieutenant Commander, Medical Corps in 
Cavite Navy Yard; 
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Carl MANGO, Lieutenant, Medical Corps, attached 
to Air Force; 

Glen D. TURNER, Warrant Officer of USAFFE Hq 
of General MacArthur. 

These officers were shot." 

The Commission will note the confirmation of this 
particular report by the evidence introduced heretofore 
this morning. On page 4, the first item, "Cabangbang, 
Paragraph 583, 21 December," relates to Item 72 of the 
Bill of Particulars, and reads as follows; 

"In my recent 3 days stay in the lowlands have 
personally observed following; Nips with 
Sadalistas soldiers were raiding the barrios 
for pigs, chickens, and for laborers to harvest 
rice fields for them. But civilians run away 
and Nips started shooting or zonifying the 
town (those not in town with them were shot 
or killed). Nips trying everything to get 
rice from civilians and have given each town 
allotment, failure to comply with same, civi¬ 
lians get killed." 

The next item on that page, "Ramsey, Paragraph 24," 
dated 5 December, relates to Item 71 of the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars, and reads as follows; 

"Nips utilizing able bodied males in military 
installations around Manila." 

The fourth item on page 4, headed "Ramsey, Paragraph 
16," dated 16 December, relates to Items 72 and 82 in the 
Bill of Particulars, and reads as follows; 
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"More Nip atrocities committed indiscriminately. 

No distinctions made between innocent civilians 
and guerrillas. Zonifications at Polo and Obando, 
Bulacan. Similar atrocities occur during zoni¬ 
fications currently done either by districts, 
blocks or streets at any hour. (Nips photographed 
this incident). Others including women brutally 
beaten; hand grenades thrown at civilians in 
groups. About 300 executed without investigation. 
Males lined up at public plazas, ordered to run 
and shot in back while running." 

The sixth paragraph on page 4, headed "Cabangbang, 
Paragraph 518," dated 25 November, relates to Item 71 of 
the Bill of Particulars. It reads as follows: 

"200 Filipinos forced to work on trenches and 
gun emplacements at barrio Palico and Bilaran." 

The next item, "Cabangbang, Paragraph 530," dated 
14 December, relates to Item 72 of the Bill of Particulars, 
and reads as follows: 

"Nips intend to starve the civilians whom they 
know are against them without food." 

The next item headed "Andr, Paragraph 107," dated 3 
December, reads as follows: 

"Hundreds of innocent civilians dried under sun 
for a day or two without food." 

The third item from the bottom on page 4, headed 
"Cabangbang, Paragraph 413," dated 1 December, relates to 
Item 68 of the Bill of Particulars, and reads as follows: 
"Death of General Vicente LIM at Fort Santiago 
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"More Nip atrocities committed indiscriminately. 

No distinctions made between innocent civilians 
and guerrillas. Zonifications at Polo and Obando, 
Bulacan. Similar atrocities occur during zoni¬ 
fications currently done either by districts, 
blocks or streets at any hour. (Nips photographed 
this incident). Others including women brutally 
beaten; hand grenades thrown at civilians in 
groups. About 300 executed without investigation. 
Males lined up at public plazas, ordered to run 
and shot in back while running." 

The sixth paragraph on page 4, headed "Cabangbang, 
Paragraph 518," dated 25 November, relates to Item 71 of 
the Bill of Particulars. It reads as follows: 

"200 Filipinos forced to work on trenches and 
gun emplacements at barrio Palico and Bilaran." 

The next item, "Cabangbang, Paragraph 530," dated 
14 December, relates to Item 72 of the Bill of Particulars, 
and reads as follows: 

"Nips intend to starve the civilians whom they 
know are against them without food." 

The next item headed "Andr, Paragraph 107," dated 3 
December, reads as follows: 

"Hundreds of innocent civilians dried under sun 
for a day or two without food." 

The third item from the bottom on page 4, headed 
"Cabangbang, Paragraph 413," dated 1 December, relates to - 
Item 68 of the Bill of Particulars, and reads as follows: 
"Death of General Vicente LIM at Fort Santiago 
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confirmed. Senator OZAMIS minus all his foot 
nails also dead." 

The following paragraph on that page, headed "Cabangbang, 
Paragraph 393," dated 2 December, relates to Item 72 of the 
Bill of Particulars, and reads as follows: 

"The Japs that attempted to raid our Headquarters 
tied 10 civilians together including men, women 
and children and dynamited same. They cut the 
nipples of 2 women before killing them." 

The last item on page 4, headed "Cabangbang, Paragraph 
383 ," dated 8 December, relates to Item 72 of the Bill of 
Particulars. It reads as follows: 

"Economic situation in central Luzon very serious. 

Nips are commandeering all kinds of foodstuffs 
they can see or hold. People are starving in 
spite of the present harvest season because 
Nips get them all. Eggs, chickens, pigs, cows, 
carabaos, etc., are confiscated direct from 
the houses or pedestrians. Sentries are posted 
all along the roads to execute same. Nips do 
not care if Filipinos starve." 

The first item on page 5 ? headed "Rowe, Paragraph 258," 
dated 4 December, relates to Item 8 l of the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars, and reads as follows: 

"In Calapan, Mindoro, 300 hungry Japs infiltrated, 

100 going S to Naujan abusing and killing people 
and burning their houses and confiscating food¬ 
stuffs." 

The next item, headed "Marking, Paragraph 17," dated 
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1 Decomber, reads as follows: 

"Tomoyuki YAMASHITA has headquarters in Los Banos." 

The next item on that page, "Anderson, Paragraph 89," 
dated 4 December, relates to Item 2 of the Bill of Particu¬ 
lars and reads as follows: 

"Report of woman doctor who visited Santo Tomas 
internees late October follows: Food consists 
of 5 tablespoonfuls cooked rice with boiled 
camoto and Kangkong leaves per person. Poor 
medical care, beri beri, dysentery and stomach 
ailments rampant. Medicines distributed not of 
sufficient quantity to give any effect. More 
than 500 , mostly children and aged, have died 
without medical care." 

That is substantiated by other testimony, oral testi¬ 
mony, heretofore brought before the Commission. 

The next item is headed "Fertig, Paragraph 699," dated 
1 December, and relates to Item 72, Item 72 of the Bill of 
Particulars, and reads as follows: 

"During month previous 24 November Nips murdered 
44 civilians area 111th (NW Bukidnon area). 

Others, number unknown, other nearby areas, 
some tortured, mostly bayoneted, sex and age 
no consideration." 

I call the Commission’s attention next to the item 
marked "Marking, Paragraph 16," dated 3 December, which 
reads as follows: 

"Large convoy of arms, men from Japan or Malay 
Peninsula to reach Manila 5 December. YAMASHITA 
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said 'If convoy does not arrive and enemy keeps 
bombing, I will evacuate Manila, but if convoy 
arrives, we will immediately attack Leyte.'" 

Nov/, with general reference to the Accused's activities 
in the area, I call attention to the item on page 6, under 
Volume 81, which reads as follows: 

"Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya: 19 January: General 
YAMASHITA at Bayombong occupying house front of 
Nueva Vizcaya high school. General YAMASHITA, 
formerly at Leyte, with 16 staff officers 
reported to have new headquarters in Santiago, 

Isabela, on 11 January." 

There are other references in this document to the 
Accused and his whereabouts at various times. 

Sir, we offer this in evidence and ask that it be 
accepted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you want some time to study it? 
CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense strongly objects to 
the admission of this document in its entirety. Of all the 
documents that have been submitted to the Commission in this 
case this, without question, is the least defensible and the 
least admissible. 

There is no occasion, no indication of the sources of 
any of the so-called information in this document. It 
comes from guerrilla loaders, but in no case is the source 
of their information given, identified, or in any way dis¬ 
closed. 

We object to the admission of the document in its 
entirety. 
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MAJOR KERR; If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
believes that this document has peculiar value. Major Ridge 
has testified that these guerrilla reports, by these parti¬ 
cular leaders, were generally found to be accurate and 
reliable. That, as a matter of fact, the American forces, 
the General Headquarters, did act and rely upon that infor¬ 
mation, both as a mean source of intelligence and in rela¬ 
tion to making the estimation of the situation and carrying 
out the operations. 

Naturally, the reports do not show the source of the 
information reported by the particular guerrilla leaders. 
That would not be available. It is, however, obviously an 
important part of the intelligence, an important element of 
the intelligence of the American Army in this area. 

V/e believe that it does have a degree of probative 
value. Furthermore, I may point out that these reports, in 
numerous instances, were verified, are supported, and shown 
to be extremely accurate, extraordinarily accurate, by the 
oral testimony adduced before the Commission in this hear¬ 
ing. Palawan ,and various other incidents specified in 
that report bear out my statement. That alone shows the 
high degree of reliability of these reports. 

I submit, sir, that the Commission will find this of 
probative value. 

CAPTAIN REEL; We understand, sir,, this document is 
not offered for any purpose of showing what American in¬ 
telligence did or did not do. This document is apparently 
offered for the truth of the material in it and, as such, 
is completely inadmissible. 
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Despite what Major Kerr has said relative to the 
action of American intelligence upon this, there is 
nothing here to shov; that any of this was other than 
rumor of the neighborhood. 

For example they have, according to this example, 
they have General Yamashita doing nothing but running 
around the Philippine Islands and being at four or five 
different places on the same or approximate dates. They 
have him in Cebu and in Japan at the same time. That 
merely illustrates, sir v the sort of information upon 
which these reports were apparently based. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As a matter of information to 
the Commission, will you point out the items where General 
Yamashita was alleged to be in different places on the 
same date? 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I have the indulgence of the 
Commission for a few moments? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
has a statement. 

While the Commission affirms its prerogative to receive 
and consider all manner of official documents to determine 
their probative value, if any, in this instance the Commission 
declines to accept the document and the objection of Counsel 
is sustained. 

You may proceed. 

M/JOR KERR: One more question. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Major Ridge, do you know what in¬ 

structions were issued to the Philippine guerrilla, leaders 
by the General Headquarters of the American forces here 
relative to their primary function in the Philippines? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q State what those instructions were. 

A That their primary function was the production of 

information, intelligence on their level, rather than fight¬ 
ing with the Japanese. There are a great many instances in 
which they could do considerable damage and considerable 
good to us by actually operating against the Japanese, but 
primarily their value to us was for the information that 
was obtained from them. 

Q And those were the instructions issued to the 

guerrilla leaders in the Philippines by the General Head¬ 
quarters of American Forces here; is that correct? 

A Yes; to avoid combat whenever possible. 

CROSS -EX/.MIN/TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) On what basis of information, 

Major, did you make the last statement? 
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A Primarily information available in our files in G-2 

and from conversation with my predecessor, Major Williams, 
who was with the Section from the time of its formation. 

Q And do you have a thorough familiarity with all of 

the files and records and information in the G-2 Section 
relative to guerrilla activities? 

A All that are assigned to the Philippine Islands 

Section. 

Q Thank you. Now, Major, have you brought with you 

a copy of the volume "Guerrilla Resistance Movement in the 
Philippines", a publication of G. H. Q.? 

A Yes, I have a copy. 

Q I am going to read sections of this volume and ask 

you if they represent a correct statement of what apoears 
in that document. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires whether 
this document is to be presented in evidence? 

MAJOR KERR: Not at this time, sir, by the Prosecution. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: It is the intention of the 
Defense, sir, to introduce into evidence certain portions 
of the document as identified by the Major and I am going 
to ask permission to read certain specified portions of it 
into the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: ' r ould it not then be more 
appropriate to do so during the presentation of the case 
for the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBEPG: We can do that if you wish, sir, 
but once again, due to the fact that the Major is here, and 
due to the fact that the matters upon which we are cross- 
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examining are in direct relation to the direct examination 
by the Prosecution, we feel that it is quite appropriate 
to do it now. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will this witness be available 
for appearance before the Commission during the next day? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the document is not being 
presented in evidence at this time, the Commission feels 
that it would be better to defer the reading of any portion 
of it. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I see. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If there is some compelling 
reason why it fits this particular momeht, the Commission 
might reconsider. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. V/e can postpone the 
introduction of the excerpts until our case. May I inquire, 
however, whether the Defense may not cross-examine the 
witness on the basis of his knowledge with reference to 
the statements made on direct examination? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Can you tell us, Major, as 

to whether there was any guerrilla activity in the Province 
of Batangas? 

A I can answer that question generally by saying, Yes. 

But it is unfair to say simply "Yes" to a question like that. 
It should be gone into in much more detail than I can carry 
in my head to present an honest picture of what actually 
was going on. 

Q Well, if I asked you specific questions as to the 
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nature and scope of that activity, wij.1 you be prepared 
to answer them? 

A Well, I can try. It depends on the questions. 

Q Well, v/e will try to ask some of these questions, 

and if you feel that any of them is outside of the sphere 
of your knowledge we shall let them go. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is interested in 
saving time. It invites the attention of Counsel to the 
action taken by the Commission on the objdction to the 
digest and messages received from guerrilla forces and 
inquires whether any good purpose would be served by cross- 
examining this witness at this time. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Well, our point was this, sir: 
that the witness testified on direct examination that the 
instruction to the guerrilla organizations was that their 
primary function was to engage in espionage and intelligence 
activities. And the Defense wishes to elicit from the 
witness by cross-examination the following points: 

1 . '-Tiat were the secondary instructions to the 
guerrillas? 

2. What in actual practice was the activity of the 
guerrillas pursuant to those primary and secondary 
instructions? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If the cross-examination is to 
be limited to those questions, you may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the guerrilla activities 

take the form of communications to the United States troops 
of Japanese troop dispositions and bombing targets? 

A That information was included in the reports of 
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guerrilla leaders. 

Q Did the activities of the guerrilla units include 

sabotage activities, including the destruction of roads and 
bridges, the harassment of camp sites and bivouacs and 
attacks on military traffic of the Japanese, particularly 
along the main road to Manila? 

A On occasion that was carried out under orders from 

GHQ. 

Q Did the activity of the guerrilla units include 

patrolling, midnight raids, ambushes and assassinations? 

A I would rather answer that question in parts, if I 

may. 

Q All right. Patrolling activities? 

A Yes. 

Q Midnight raids? 

A Yes. Those were undertaken, though it was seldom 

that a midnight raid was of enough importance to warrant 
orders from GHQ, but of course the guerrilla leaders had a 
great deal of latitude in the types of operations they could 
carry out. They were on the ground; GHQ was not. 

Finally, as far as assassinations are concerned, of 
course no orders for assassinations were over given by 
GHQ. Of my own knowledge I can state that no assassinations 
were ever carried out. 

Q How about ambushes? 

A Ambushes were carried out. Ordinarily, again, those 

were on too small a scale to be the subject of specific 
instruction from GHQ. 

Q Now, can you tell us as to the armament of guerrillas? 
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Did they carry bolos, rifles, carbines, automatic rifles, 
light and heavy machine guns, grenades and mortars? 

A The usual armament consisted of rifles or carbines. 

Bolos were used in certain areas but were ordinarily locally 
procured. They were not furnished at all by the United States 
Army so far as 1 know. 

Now, not all the weapons in the hands of the guerrillas 
by any stretch of the imagination came from GHQ. Host of 
them were in the Islands to begin with. 

Q I see. Your knowledge would be limited to those 

furnished to the guerrillas by GHQ? 

A Yes. , Of course we have had reports on what armament 

was used here. Most of the leaders submitted periodic 
reports as to the armament of their particular units. And 
mortars and heavy machine guns were common. Light machine 
guns were not common. Tho rest of the weapons were quite 
common but not in the same numbers as the guerrilla leaders 
reported to be on their rolls. In other words, no guerrilla 
leader could completely arm the men he reported as being 
in his units at any one time. 

Q Do you know whether the guerrilla organizations wore 

military uniforms or identifying insignia? 

A So far as they were able to do so that was the goal, 

but there were so many more important things to be brought 
into the Philippines than uniforms that they were not 
furnished by GHQ. American officers were kept in uniform. 
Cloth was furnished to those officers so that American 
uniforms could be made for them. 

Q That was for the American officers? 
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A Yes. 

Q Can you tell us anything as to the strength of the 

guerrilla units? 

A I should amend that last answer to say that any 

officers commissioned by US/FFE rather than simply American 
officers. 

Q Now, can you tell us anything as to the strength of 

the guerrilla activities in Batangas? 

A Only in general terms. Batangas was not the operat¬ 

ing area of any of our principal reporting guerrilla units. 

Q In other words, the liaison between GHQ and Batangas 

v/as not as good as it was with other areas? 

A That is correct. 

Q Do you know whether there were any regiments 

organized in Batangas? 

A There are reports of regiments organized in Batangas, 

but of my own knowledge and my study of the records I don't 
know whether they actually were in existence or not. 

Q I see. 

A They were — The ones reported were of guerrilla 

units that were not completely in accord with GHQ. 

Q Now, do you have any information as to what might be 

called "Parttime" guerrillas, men who during the day carried 
on their civilian activities and at night joined the 
guerrilla parties? 

A That of course was done. 

Q That was quite common? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, do you know of any internecine warfare between 
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guerrilla organizations, particularly between the Hukbalajap 
and other guerrilla organizations? 

A Yes, there was such. 

Q And there wore clashes between these guerrilla 

organizations? 

/. Y 

Q Do you know of cases where guerrillas took over an 

entire town and maintained complete control of it to the 
exclusion of the Japanese? 

A Does that question apply to the entire Philippines 

or just to the Island of Luzon? 

Q That refers to the ontire Philippines. 

A Yes. There were largo portions of many of the islands 

that were under complete control of guerrilla units, both 
for military and civil government as well. 
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Q And that was a considerable time before the landing 
of the American party, American soldiers? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know of any such situation in the Province 
of Batangas? 

A No, I do not. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether or not some of the guerrilla units provided their 
own distinguishing marks? 

A I understand they did, but I have no exact knowledge 
of what those markings were. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the next item is paragraph 

86 of the Bill of Particulars, transportation from near 

Baguio to Old Bilibid Prison of certain civilian internees. 

(Statement of Mrs. Edna May 
Barz was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 371 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: And in support thereof, I wish to 
offer a statement of Mrs. Edna May Barz, sworn to before 
W. J. Dunn, a notary public, bearing the certificate of 
John Zinn, Agent for SIC. I would ask that the original 
be withdrawn and a certified copy thereof substituted; 
this being the original, sir, and this being the certi¬ 
fied copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read significant parts 
of the statement. 


(\ 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, beginning with question 5 on 
page Is 

"Q Were you a prisoner of war, and if so, where were 
you held? 

A Yes, I was a prisoner of war. My husband, my son 
and I surrendered to the Japanese on 1 May 194-3 at Itogon 
about 26 km southwest of Baguio, Philippine Islands. Wo 
were kept at the Itogon Mine Camp until 3 May and were 
then taken to Camp John Hay, Baguio Province, where I 
remained until 11 May 194-3. My husband was taken back to 
Itogon by the Japanese, while I remained at Camp Hay about 
one day longer and was then taken with my son to Camp 
Holmes, Baguio, Philippine Islands, where we stayed until 
28 December 194-4. My husband v/as returned to Camp Holmes 
about 1 June 1943. On 28 December 1944 we were all moved 
to Manila to Bilibid Prison and remained there until 4 
February 1945, at which time we wore liberated by the 
37th Ohio Infantry and part of the First Cavalry Unit." 

Continuing, sir, on the next page: 

"Q Are you familiar v/ith the circumstances regarding 
the improper transportation furnished American civilian 
prisoners of war by the Japanese from Baguio, Philippine 
Islands to Manila, Philippine Islands, on 28 December 1944? 
A Yes. 

Q State what you know concerning this transportation. 

A On 28 December 1944 my husband, my son and I were 

being transported with other American prisoners of v/ar 
from Baguio to Manila by truck. This trip lasted about 
one day. The truck that we were in was only about 12* 
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long and 6' wide and there were about 37 Americans and 
4 Japanese guards jammed into this truck, including all 
of our baggage. We were so crowded that it was impossible 
to sit down and almost impossible for us to stand. The 
truck held men, women and children. 

Q Were you allowed off the truck at any time during 
this trip? 

A We were allowed off the truck just once, at Rosaria, 
when we had to change trucks. At all times we were guarded 
very closely by the Japanese guards who did not allow us 
to eat any food at this stop and we were given no latrine 
facilities. The Japanese just told us to get off the 
trucks and to relieve ourselves the best we could. 

Q Were you issued any food by the Japanese during this 
trip? 

A None at all. Some of us had brought a little food 
with us but the Japanese refused to let us eat any of 
this food at any time. In fact, they would not even let 
us feed the children, although wc did manage to feed them 
on the sly when the Japanese guards were not looking. 

Q Did you receive any water on this trip? 

A We received no water from the Japanese at all. 

The only water we had was what we had managed to bring 
with us in bottles and some of these were broken on the 
trip. We begged the Japs to stop at times so that we 
could get some from the Filipinos but the Japs ignored 
our requests. 

Q Did you have any cases of dysentery or diarrhea on 
this trip? 
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A Yes, we did have two cases on our truck and their 
condition was deplorable for they were given no opportunity 
to get out of the truck except at Rosaria and were other- 
v.isc unable to relieve themselves." 

The last question, sir, on page 2: 

"Q Who was in charge of this transportation? 

A A First Lieutenant Oura was in charge of the trip. 

We also had a couple of other officers with us. One was 
named Yamato and the other was named Yamishata. I be¬ 
lieved these names arc spelled correctly." j 

Those are the pertinent parts, sir, of that state¬ 
ment which the Prosecution wishes to call the Commission's 
attention to. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We call to the Commission's attention 
that the officer "Yamashata" — that his name is spelled 
differently from that of the Accused, and the witness 
stated she believed that name was spelled correctly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the comments 
of counsel. The document is accepted by the Commission 
for such probative value, if any, it shall be held to 
possess. 


(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

371 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

( (Statement of James Douglas 
< Tyson was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 372 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the Prosecution offers in 
evidence as Exhibit 372 the statement of James Douglas 
Tyson, sworn to before a notary public and bearing the 
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certificate of James A. Stabile, Special Agent, SIC. 

We request that the original be withdrawn and a certi¬ 
fied copy substituted therefor. 

The pertinent parts, sir, of this statement, to 
which the Prosecution calls the Commission's attention, 
begin with the third question on page 2 thereof: 

"Q Were you interned by an enemy of the United States 
during World \7ar Number Two? 

A I was. Ily wife and nine-months-old son and I were 
interned on Dccmebor 27, 194-1, at Camp John Hay, Baguio, 
Philippine Islands. 

Q Will you please give us the internment camps where 
you were placed from the time of your original internment 
until your release, and the dates of each, if you recall 
them? 

A Camp John Hay, Baguio, from December 27, 194-1, until 
May — I do not remember the date in May — 194-2; trans¬ 
ferred then to Camp Holmes, six miles north of Baguio, 
to remain there until December 28 of 194-4, when we were 
transferred to the Old Bilibid Prison in Manila, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, and released from that camp by the American 
Army on February 4 of 1945. 

Q Will you please relate to us the conditions of your 
transportation during the period of internment from Camp 
Holmes to the Old Bilibid Prison, Manila, in December 
of 1944?" 

Sir, this statement is somewhat similar to the other 
one. I will just point out one portion of that answer 
that I wish to call the Commission's attention to. It 
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is the last sentence, beginning: 

"We v/ere loaded into the truck at seven o'clock 
in the morning of December 28, 1944, and reached our 
destination at two o'clock A. M. on the follov/ing day." 

And the third question on the follov/ing page, page 3s 
"Q Do you know how many miles or kilometers it was from 
Camp Holmes to Bilibid Prison? 

A One hundred seventy-five miles or two hundred fifty- 
five kilometers." 

Sir, that is the pertinent part of that statement 
v/hich the Commission refers to. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Arc there comments by Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Do we understand that only the parts 
read are being offered by the Prosecution? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: No, sir. We are offering the en¬ 
tire statement. However, inasmuch as the substance of 
it is very much similar to the first, we do not desire 
to read it all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, then, sir, if we may call to 
the attention of the Commission certain parts of it that 
are quite different from the other statement? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We first read from the bottom of 
page 2, in the last paragraph: 

"We personally formed part of a group of thirty- 
nine people, who, together with bedding, food parcels, 
and the most necessary toilet articles, were loaded into 
a truck about eight feet wide by eighteen feet long." 

And at the bottom of the page the last sentence, 
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starting with the last sentence and going to the next page: 

"One stop was permitted for a lunch period and two 
other stops, during which time limited opportunities were 
granted to passengers for personal relief." 

Continuing, sir: 

"Q Had you been fed by the Japanese or wore you 
given any food by anyone before you left at seven o*clock 
in the morning? 

A Yes, wo had taken the rice and corn we had cooked 
up for breakfast ourselves as we always did provide our 
meals. And we had provided ourselves with a supply of 
meat each." 

That i 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The comments of Defense ore noted. 
The document is accpeted by the Commission for such proba¬ 
tive value, if any, it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

372 for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, that concludes the statements 
on that paragraph. 


2 


all, sir. 
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MAJOR KERR: Sir, at this time the Prosecution will 
t .Ice up the item relating to the Cabanatuan Prison camp, 
which is Item No. 6 of the Bill of Particulars. Here again, 
sir, the witnesses whom we desired to produce for oral tes¬ 
timony were not available, and our request that they be 
returned from the United States was not granted. 

We will ask to have this marked Prosecution's Exhibit 

373. 

(Statement re mistreatment of 
American soldiers at Cabanatuan 
Prison Camp dated 18 May 1945 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 373 for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, I offer into evidence 
a document which has been marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 373. This is the original state¬ 
ment undor oath of Harold William Memmler, Corporal, United 
States Army, Serial No. 36033964, 

I will read the pertinent parts of that exhibit: 

"Q. State your name, rank, serial number, and 
permanent home address. 

"A. Corporal Harold William Memmler, ASN 36033964, 
1523 N. Long Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

"Q. Have you recently been returned to the 
United States from overseas? 

"A. Yes, February, 1945. 

"Q. Were you a prisoner of war? 

"A. Yes. 

"Q. At what places were you held and state the 
approximate date? 

"A. I was captured on Bataan Peninsula, 9 April, 
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1942. I was in Bilibid Prison Camp from May, 
1942, until July, 1942. From July, 1942, until 
my liberation in February, 1945, I was held at 
Cabanatuan Prison Camp. 

"Q. State what you know of the mistreatment of 
American soldiers during the time you were held 
at Cabanatuan. 

"A. We lived in bamboo shacks which were approxi 
mately 30 feet wide and 45 feet long. These 
shacks held anywhere from 60 to 120 American 
prisoners of war. We were very crcwdod and 
hardly had room to lie down. All of us suffered 
from malnutrition since we were given rice three 
times a day which was about one-half a canteen 
cupful. Very occasionally we were given a few 
native sweet potatoes and occasionally beef left 
over after the Japanese had taken all they wanted 
My weight declined from 150 pounds to 6l pounds. 

A friend of mine, Robert Dunn, Sergeant, U. S. 
Army Air Corps, who lived in Cohocton, New York, 
dropped from 240 pounds down to 93 pounds. He 
died of malnutrition at Cabanatuan. 

"We had very little medical care or medical 
supplies. We were occasionally given quinine 
but this was about all. Most of the Red Cross 
medical supplies were taken from the kits by the 
Japanese. I received two Red Cross packages, one 
each, at Christmas of 1942 and 1943, and also one 
personal package from home in February, 1943. 
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All of those had been opened and the Japanese 
took v/hat they wanted," 

Then the last paragraph of the statement, which reads 
as follows: 

"The Japanese made It a practice to punish many 
non for the supposed offense of one man. Many 
tines while working on the farm they forced 
all American prisoners of war to line up and 
slug each other as hard as we could because 
they thought one or two prisoners wore out 
of line or not working-. For the six months 
prior to our liberation Major Takasaki was 
in charge of Cabanntuan. Takasaki knew every¬ 
thing that wont on at the camp and approved 
of it. Also, General Yanashita, Philippine 
Japanese commander, visited the Camp twice, 
saw the conditions there, and did nothing to 
improve the situation." ^ 

The statement was originally signed by Harold William 
Lionlor, and it has the appropriate notarial certificate. 

At this time wo offer the original of this statement 
into evidence and ask that we be given permission to sub¬ 
stitute a duly certified copy thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. 

Are there any comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: There is. Wo object to the intro¬ 
duction of the entire document on the ground that it does 
not identify by dates the tir.ios during which the circum¬ 
stances existed, if they did. 
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For that reason it is completely irrelevant and im¬ 
material. 

MAJOR KERR: I have read only the parts, sir, which 
obviously rolatc to the period covered by the charge in 
this case, that is, October 9, 1944, to September, 1945. 

Nov/, the reference to General Yanashita obviously 
would relite, even though the specific date is not speci¬ 
fied, to the period when ho was in the Island, and as it 
there states, v/as the Japanese Army commander. 

So it must, of necessity, bo during his period or 
during his tenure, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I would like to ask Major Kerr a 
question in connection with the last statement. 

Isn't it true that the Prosecution has made an attempt 
to verify this last statement that General Yanashita visited 
this camp, from this witness, and the witness v/as unable to 
idontify the visitor as General Yanashita? 

MAJOR KERR: Not to my knowledge at all. Wo have 
requested Washington to obtain a further statement from 
Mr. Mennlor to identify specific dates that General Yanashita 
v/as there and go into detail as to what he did at the canp. 

Wo have not roceived that statement so far. If, as 
and ’./hen we receive such a sworn statement, v/c will cer¬ 
tainly make it available to the Commission. So far as 
this is the only document I have on that subject, I repeat, 
sir, that the statement that General Yanashita visited the 
camp while ho v/as Japanese Army commander, establishes it 
within the period of October, '44, to September of '45. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense will introduce into 
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evidence, as part of its case, evidence as to this iden¬ 
tification of General Yanashita. 

MAJOR KERR: V/c are interested in having a full dis¬ 
closure of the circumstances surrounding this natter. 

This is the best evidence wo have now, and the only evi¬ 
dence on that particular score. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense counsel 
arc noted. 

The Commission will receive the additional statements 
or additional evidonce whon presented by the Prosecution. 

The document is accepted at this tine for such pro¬ 
bative value, if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 373 for 
identification was received in 
evidonce and so marked.) 

MAJOR KERR: Will you marl: this for identification? 

(Statement of Captain Clyde Austin 
Huffstickler was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 374 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

CAPTAIN SaNDBERQ: I would like to make this further 
comment for the information of the Commission: that the 
affiant was in Cabanatuan from July, '42, to February, 

1945, and nowhere in that statement does ho indicate during 
which period of tine the circumstances referred to occurred. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted. 

MAJOR KERR; At this time we offer into evidence a 
document which has been marked for identification as Pro¬ 
secution's Exhibit 374. This, again, is a sworn statement 
or affidavit. The affiant being Clyde Austin Huffstickler, 
Captain, whose serial number was O- 890276 , taken at 323 
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V/aco Road, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, U. S. A., on 
2 ‘) and 31 way, 194-5. 

The pertinent portions of this document arc as 
follows: 

"Q. Please state your name, rank, serial number 
and permanent hone address. 

"A. My name is Captain Clyde Austin Huffstickler. 
My serial number is 0-890276. My permanent home 
address is 323 V/aco Road, King 3 Mountain, North 
Carolina. 

"Q. Please state the name and address of some 
person who will always know your whereabouts. 

"A. My wife, Urs. Pearl Huffstickler, who 
resides at 323 Waco Road, Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. 

"Q. Have you recently returned to the United 
States from overseas? 

"A. Yes. On March 16, 1945. 

"Q. Wore you a Prisoner of War? 

"A. Yes. 

"Q. Please state at what places were you held and 
the approximate dates." 

The pertinent parts of tho answer are as follows: 
"... From June 26 , 1942, to October 13, 1944, 

I was at Cabanatuan. From October 13, 1944, to 
February 4, 1945, when I was liberated by American 
troops, I was at Bilibid prison at Manila again. 
"Q, When vorc you transferred from Cabanatuan to 
Bilibid prison, Manila? 
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"A. On Octobor 13, 1944. 

"Q. What was tho method of transportation provided 
and under what conditions were you so transported? 
"A. Fifty Anericon prisoners of war including 
myself wore packed into a 1-1/2 ton truclcbcd at 
Cabanatuan at about 1400 on 13 Octobor 1944. This 
truck was open and had side boards about 4 feet 
high. It was similar to the trucks that we use 
to haul cattle in this country. There wore 3 
Japanese guards, 2 sat on top of the cabin and 
one sat on the tail gato. There was not suffi¬ 
cient room in this truck for us to squat or sit 
do’./n, in fact it was packed with all of us stand¬ 
ing. Wo wore not allowed to got off the truck at 
any tine until we arrived at Bilibid prison about 
0100 tho following morning. Tho road was rough 
and the distance was about 120 kilometers or 
about 75 miles. Host of us had a canteen of 
water that we had brought with us. Tho Japanese 
provided us with a mess kit of rice to take along. 
"Q. Did the Japanese stop at any tine to allow you 
to relieve yourselves? 

'•A. No. Wc wore not allowed off the truck from 
tho time wo loft Cabanatuan until wo arrived at 
Bilibid. 

"Q. Did tho truck stop at any time? 

"A. Yes, The true!: stopped sovoral times duo to 
breakdowns and wo were forced to stay on the truck 
and not novo around. Tho truck stopped about 1900 
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to oat, but all of us had to oat standing in the 
truck. 

"Q. ’./hat was the physical condition of the 
Americans in this truck? 

"A. It was very poor. 

"Q. What was your o\m physical condition at the 
tine you arrived at Bilibid prison after this 
trip and before you started on it? 

"A. I was suffering fron malnutrition and almost 
all of U3 wore suffering fron beri-beri and 
pellagra." 

At this tino, sir, we offer this document into evidonco 
and ask that the Prosecution be permitted later on to sub¬ 
stitute for the original affidavit a duly certified copy of 
it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by the 
Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. Part of this exhibit obvious¬ 
ly is inadmissible, as having nothing to do with the case 
under which it is brought. Y/o refer to the last question 
and answer having to do with Bilibid prison. In addition 
to that, sir, the previous one, too — well, in the middle 
of that page, sir, starting with the question: 

"Q. What was the physical condition 1 of the 
Americans in this truck? 

"A. It was very poor. 

"Q. What was your own physical condition at the 
time you arrived at Bilibid prison after this 
trip and before you started on it? 
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"A. I was suffering from Malnutrition, and alr.iost 
all of us were suffering fron beri-beri and 
pellagra." 

Those items, sir, wo also ask to have stricken for 
the following roasons: 

This trip occurred on the 13th of October, 1944, and 
unless it is claimed by the Prosecution that malnutrition, 
beri-beri and pellagra, and the poor physical condition, 
resulted fron the previous four days, it is not relevant to 
this situation, October 9, 194-4, was the date of the be¬ 
ginning of the charges in this case. 

Wo will ask to have those two questions and answers, 
as well as the last question and answer, stricken. 

MAJOR KERR: The loading of the non on the truck at 
Cabanatuan on tho 13th of October certainly relates to 
Cabanatuan, and obviously was under tho control of tho 
authorities in charge of Cabanatuan. The statements in 
that affidavit relative to his physical condition obviously 
show what happened to him while he was at Cabanatuan. 
Malnutrition, a condition which pertained, or which obtainod, 
at the tine he arrived at his destination, obviously would 
relate back to Cabanatuan. That was tho purpose of putting 
in the affidavit. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Our objections do not go to the loading 
of the truck. Our objections have to do only with the 
questions and answers I nontioned for tho roasons stated. 

They have no connection with this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission fools that tho 
statements to which Defense objocts, that their strength 
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lies in the condition of the non who are transported in 
that r.iannor. It agrees that the diseases that are alleged 
could not have developed in the brief period that elapsed 
between tho arrival of General Yanashita and this trip. 

The interpretation on those sentcncos have boon brought 
out by Defense counsel. The objection of Defense counsel 
is not sustained, but the document will bo accepted for 
such probative value as it nay have. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Relative to the last paragraph, rclativo 
to Bilibid prison — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question again? 

MAJOR KERR: We will stipulate, sir, the last question 
and answor with reference to old Bilibid prison nay be 
doletod. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last question and answer nay 
be stricken fron tho record, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 374- for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so narked.) 

MAJOR KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 

/(Affidavit of Master Sergeant 
1 Harold Frank Beasley dated 9 
July 194-5 was narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 3 75 for iden¬ 
tification.) 

( MAJOR KERR: Tho Prosecution now offers in evidence 
a document which has boon narked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 375» being the sworn statement of 
Master Sorgoant Harold Fraic Beasley, Army Serial No. 626244, 
taken at Longview, Texas, Harmon General Hospital on 9 July 
1945. I shall read the pertinent portions of this statement, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is it long? 
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lies in the condition of the non who arc transported in 
that manner. It agrees that the diseases that are alleged 
could not have developed in the brief period that elapsed 
between tho arrival of General Yanashita and this trip. 

The interpretation on those sentences have been brought 
out by Defense counsel. The objection of Defense counsol 
is not sustained, but the document will bo accepted for 
such probative value as it may have. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Relative to the last paragraph, rclativo 
to Bilibid prison — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question again? 

MAJOR KERR: We will stipulate, sir, the last question 
and answer with reference to old Bilibid prison r.ay bo 
deleted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The last question and answer nay 
be stricken from the record, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 374 for 
identification was roceivcd in 
evidence and so narked.) 

MAJOR KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 

/(Affidavit of Master Sorgoant 
Harold Frank Beasley dated 9 
July 194-5 was narked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 375 for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

( MAJOR KERR: Tho Prosecution now offers in evidence 
a document which has been marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 375 j being the sworn statement of 
Masker Sergeant Harold Frok Beasley, Army Serial No. 626244, 
taken at Longview, Texas, Harmon General Hospital on 9 July 
1945. I shall read tho pertinent portions of this statement, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is it long? 
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MAJOR KERR: Quite long, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Conriission will recoss until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Y/hcreupon, at 1130 hours, a recess v/as taken until 
1330 hours, 19 Novcnber 194?.) 
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AFTERNOON SESS ION 

(Tho trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR* Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. We will 
proceed. 

I believe that before the noon recess I had marked 
for identification and was reading or about to read to the 
Commission excerpts from Prosecution's Exhibit for identi¬ 
fication No. 375, which is the statement of Harold Frank 
Beasley. This relates to Cabanatuan Prison Camp. 

"Q State your name, rank, permanent home address 
and Army affiliation. 

"A Harold Frank .Beasley, Master Sergeant, Timpson, 
Texas, care of my father Hill S. Beasley, Timpson, Texas. 

I was with the 28th Bombardment Squadron, 19th Air Group, 

Army Air Forces, Clark Field, Island of Luzon in Philippine 
Islands at the time of invasion of Philippines by the Japa¬ 
nese Army Forces. 

* * * * * * * 

"Q State the places and times of your various im¬ 
prisonments. . . ." 

Excerpt from the answer which follows: 

"... 19 July 194-4 to 30 January 1945 at Cabana tuan 
Prison Camp, Philippine Islands, from which I was liberated 
by raid of 6th Division U. S. Army rangers. 

"Q So far as same relates to your final lmprison- 
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ment at the Cabanatuan Prison Camp, kindly relate the trans¬ 
fer of prisoners from the Davao Penal Colony to Cabanatuan 
Prison Camp? 

"A There was about 1000 prisoners shipped from the 
Davao Penal Colony to the Bilibid Prison at Manila. Since 
the Japanese feared dysentery, all of the 1000 were shipped 
to the main Islands of Japan, excepting about 125 of us who 
were suffering from dysentery. We were transferred to Camp 
Uabanatuan 19 July 1944 and stayed there until liberated on 
30 January 1945. 

"Q At the time you arrived at Camp Cabanatuan 
approximately how many American prisoners were held there? 

"A Approximately 6000. 

"Q And at the time of your liberation on 30 January 
1945, how many prisoners were there at that camp? 

"A There was 511 of us liberated." 

i|c He * * * * * 

"Q Then of the 511 remaining at the camp, these were 

either sick or sufferiig from dysentery, and this was reason 
they had not been removed? 

"A Yes, I had a severe case of dysentery, and almost 
lied from it while I was at Camp Cabanatuan, as I was among 
the group coming from the Davao Penal Colony. We were broke, 
’'ad no money, clothes or connections, and did not have any¬ 
thing to trade for food as sone of the other fortunate ones 
at Cabanatuan did. 

M Q Then some prisoners fared much better than 
others at Cabanatuan? 

"A Yes, the ones that had money or things to trade, 
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could trade the Japanese guards for food. 

"Q What was the name of the American officer in 
charge of the camp, or rather the name of the ranking Ameri¬ 
can officer in the camp? 

"A Col. Duckworth I think was his name. 

"Q Describe the treatment accorded you by the 
Japanese while you were imprisoned at Camp Cabanatuan, 
with respect to food, clothing, medical treatment and work¬ 
ing conditions? 

"A Even though suffering from dysentery, I weighed 
about 118 pounds at that time, and was considered to be in 
good health by the Japanese so far as work was concerned, as 
many of the men only weighed about 90 pounds, were going 
blind, could hardly walk, etc. Ky average weight is around 
175 pounds. I was assigned to a group of about 150 men 
to work in the fields. There were no rice fields in that 
area, but there were potato, corn and grain fields. As a 
reward for working in the fields, the working group were 
fed just twice as much as those confined to the prison due 
to sickness, disease or other reason. The average diet of 
the working group was as follows: 350 grams of rice, 1 
potato and one ear of corn daily to each man. We were 
not given anything to drink at any time except water. As 
compared with what I had been fed at Davao Penal Colony, 
this was a wonderful diet, even as meager and insufficient 
as it was. . . During the period that I was at this 
prison camp no Red Cross packages or supplies of any kind 
came in, as I never saw a Red Cross package, but the men 
confined at this camp told me that in the two- year period 
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prior to my arrival there, that they had received Red Cross 
packages twice in the two-year period, so I would judge 
from this that the prisoners received Red Cross packages 
on the average of once a year at that camp, although as 
indicated above, I did not receive any Red Cross package at 
any time while I was there, and did not see any. During 
the time I was there a great many prisoners died from disease 
and lack of food. I do not recall the names of any dying, as 
it became an ordeal of the survival of the fittest. . . . 

We v/ere worked in the fields from 8 All to 4 PM, and so much 
work was laid out for each of us to do. The Japs called it 
a contract and if we kept busy at our work we could finish 
it by hard, steady work, and as a reward were permitted to 
rest 30 minutes during the noonday period, but if we didn't 
keep up with our work, we were forced to keep on working 
during the 30-minute rest period. The guards all carried 
pick handles, and used them, generously in beating the pri¬ 
soners. I was beat pretty badly here on one occasion, be¬ 
cause I 'blacked out', that is, fell out, but the beating 
did not leave any scars on me, like the scar below my left 

eye that I received in a beating in the fields at the Davao 

Penal Colony. ... At this camp the Japanese v/ere very 
carefulJ.to see that their- name was not called at any time, 
and I did not learn the name of any Jap there, not even 

the camp commander. The men working in the fields often¬ 

times had what v/e called limberneck, that is,the diet they 
fed us was insufficient to sustain us, and a man's neck 
would become limber and fall on his chest. He could not 
hold his head erect; however, this did not prevent the Japs 
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from working the men in this condition, and when they would 
tl&cl: out, the guards would beat them unmercifully. . . . 

At this camp we were allowed to wear clothes, but hardly 
none of us had any, and most of us worked in G. strings. I had 
a pair of Skivves that I made out of boards and tied to my 
feet with ropes and rags, but my feet had been abused for 
so long, that I did better by going barefooted. My feet 
still have not healed from the results of my being mistreated 
by working in the fields by the Japanese during my imprison¬ 
ment." ^ 

Sir, we offer this document in evidence as Exhibit 
No. 375 and ask that we be permitted at a later date to sub¬ 
stitute for the original a duly certified copy thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 
Captain REEL: Yes, sir. 

The Defense objects to certain parts of this document 
and asks that they be stricken. It appears, sir, that the 
deponent was at Cabanatuan from 19 July 1944 to 30 January 
1945, a period covering considerably more than the period 
alleged in the charge as the subject of this case. 

Specifically,sir, the third page of the exhibit, 
which is numbered on the copy I have "7", the part that 
was read by Prosecution about one-third of the way down: 

"During the time I was there a great Lany prisoners 
died from disease and lack of food ..." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you hold it just a minute 
until I find it? The sentence you are referring to starts 
"During the time I was there"? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS* It is on page — 

CAPTAIN REEL* Page narked "7", which is the third 
page of the exhibit. 

"During the time I was there a great many prisoners 
died from disease and lack of food. I don't recall the names 
of any dying, as it became an ordeal of the survival of the 
fittest. I do know that there was about 3300 that died 
there, as there was that many graves at the camp. We were 
worked in the fields from 8 A.K. to 4 P.M.and so forth. 
Well, down to that word "camp". 

In the first place, sir, it doesn't appear when any 
prisoners died, whether they were within the period covered 
by the charge. And, in the second place, to state that 
3300 died there because there were that many graves in the 
cemetery that might have existed for scores of years is, we 
believe, incompetent and prejudicial. 

MAJOR KERR* V/e shall agree to the figure relating 
to the number of deaths being stricken since no particular 
period is specified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Are there other comments? 

CAPTAIN REEL; Yes, sir. 

About three sentences after that, sir, beginning 
"The guards all carried pickhandles,and used them gener¬ 
ously in beating the prisoners", on down through the twelfth 
line below that, ending with the words "about all that one 
had in his mind was to conserve his strength and endeavor 
to survive". There is no evidence as to when these beatings 
occurred; no evidence that it came within the period of time 
described in the charge, during which time the Accused was 
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on these Islands, 

One further sentence, sir, at the bottom of the page 
beginning "I had a pair of Skiwes that I made out of boards 
and tied to my feet with ropes and rags, but my feet had 
been abused for so long that I did better by going bare¬ 
footed, My feet still have not healed from the results of 
being mistreated by working in the fields by the Japanese 
during my imprisonment". The rest of the statement indi¬ 
cates that the deponent was at Davao Penal Colony for con¬ 
siderable length of time not covered by the charge in this 
case and the Accused was not in the Philippine Islands. It 
furtner indicates that treatment there was the probable cause 
of this condition. There is nothing to indicate that Caba¬ 
na tuan has anything to do with it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there further comments? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted v 
The Commission agrees with counsel that in the instances 
stated the document does not clearly establish the dates 
to which he refers. The Commission strikes from the record 
"3300" from the sentence "I do know that there was about 3300 
that died there as there were that many graves at the camp". 
V'ith that exception the document is accepted by the Commis- 
°.on for such probative value, if any, as it shall be held 
r.~ possess, 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 375 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 
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( (Sworn statement of Lawrence 
Robinson, Corporal, ASN, was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
376 for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution offers 
in evidence a document which has been marked for identifi¬ 
cation as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 376. This is a sworn 
statement of Corporal Lawrence Robinson, Army Serial No. 
15043739, taken at Garrett, Kentucky on 20 June 1945. I 
shall read the pertinent parts of this statements 

"Q State your name, rank, serial number and per¬ 
manent home address. 

"A Lawrence Robinson, Corporal, Army Serial Number 
15043739, Wayland, Kentucky. 

* * * * * * * 

"Q Were you a prisoner of war? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Will you give the places and approximate dates 
where you were held?" 

The pertinent portions of his answer are as follows: 

"A ... About December 1943 I was marched about 
2? miles to Cabanatuan Prison Camp #1, where I was held 
until I was liberated by the Americans 30 January 1945. 

"Q Did you witness or have you been told of the 
use of American prisoners of war by the Japanese Army on 
military operations and installations at any time? 

"A Yes. While I was held prisoner at Cabanatuan 
Camp #1 from December 1943 to January 1945, the other Ameri¬ 
can prisoners and myself were compelled to work on military 
installations and operations. 
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"Q Will you describe this matter in detail? 

"A All of the time we were held at Cabanatuan 
Camp #1 we were compelled to work on such military operations 
as helping to construct airfields; loading ships with ammu¬ 
nition, bombs, armament, and oil. Some of the prisoners 
who were too weak to do heavy work were made to work on 
farms in the vicinity. Approximately 90$ of the work we did 
was of a military nature and consisted of any odd jobs which 
they happened to have for us to do." 

The statement is signed by the affiant with an 
appropriate notarial certificate. 

This being the original statement, we ask leave at 
a later time to substitute therefor a duly-certified copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No comments. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The affidavit is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall be 
held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 376 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 
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(ftatement of Major Raymond 
H. Knapp was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 377 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution now offers in evidence 
the document which has bc*n marked for identification as 
Prosecution's Exhibit No, 377, being the affidavit of Ray¬ 
mond H. Knapp, Army ferial No. 0-278892, taken at San 
Antonio, Texas, on 8 May 1945. I will read the pertinent 
parts thereof: 

"Q State your name, rank, serial number and permanent 
home address, 

"A My name is Raymond H. Knapp, Major, ASN 0-278892, 
and my permanent homo address is 259 Goneseo Road, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

"Q v’ere you a prisoner of war? 

"A Yes, a prisoner of the Japanese. 

"Q At what places were you held and state the approxi¬ 
mate dates?" 

The appropriate part, the pertinent portion of the 
answer is as follows: 

"On February 5, 194-3, I was again transferred to 
Davao Penal Colony where I remained*until 5 June 1944 
on which day I left for Camp No. 1, Cabanatuan, arriving 
there 28 June 1944. I then remained at Camp No. 1, 
Cabanatuan until liberated by the Rangers on 30 January 
1945. 

"Q Did you witness any exposure of Prisoners of War to 
danger of bombing at Camp No. 1, Cabanatuan? 

"A Yes. 
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"Q State v.'hat you know of your own knov/ledge about that 
incident. 

A On 17 January 194-5 after the Americans had made 
landings on Luzon, and after almost continuous American air 
patrol v/as over Camp No. 1, Cabanatuan, Japanese soldiers 
brought six Japanese army tanks into Camp No. 1, Cabanatuan 
and hid them in the buildings within that canp. These 
tanks were kept there for about three days and the Japan¬ 
ese soldiers took them away. I saw these tanks brought 
in and sav; them leave. By this time the command of Camp 
No. 1, Cabanatuan v/as put under a Regional Commander and 
I do not know who the commander was at the particular 
time involved." ^ 

The statement is signed, and a certificate of the 
investigating officer is appended thereto. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Any comments by the Defense? 

(No response.) 

The document is accepted by the Commission under 
the same circumstances as the preceding exhibit. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

377 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that completes the testimony at 
this time on that item of the Bill of Particulars, name¬ 
ly, Cabanatuan Prisoner of War Camp. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, the 
Prosecution v/ishes to call a Y/itness at this time to 
identify Exhibit 353 for identification that was offered 
at the close of the session on Satuday. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Very well. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Fujishige. 

/ MASATOSHI FUJISHIGE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn through Lieutenant Commander Bartlett, 
was examined and testified as follows through Lieutenant 
Commander Bartlett, with Major Pratt and Lieutenant Asano 
acting as '‘check" Interpreters: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A (Through Lieutenant Commander Bartlett) Masatoshi 

Fujishige. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Japan. 

Q Are you a member of the Imperial Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your rank? 

A Colonel. 

Q From September, 194-4, until the end of March, 1945, 
what was your command? 

A Until the end of December, 1944, I commanded tho 
17th Infantry Regiment. From January 1, 1945* I commanded 
the Fuji Heidan, Fuji group. 

Q Did the Fuji Heidan operate in the Batangas and 
part of the Laguna Province? 

A As you say. 

Q How many troops were in Fuji Heidan? 

A After the 1st of January, 1945, at its maximum 
peak, there were approximately 6,000. 

Q Who was your commander then? 
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A Lieutenant General Yokoyama. 

Q Who was his commander? 

A I am not — I do not know under whose direct command 

he c-me. Probably, I expect it might have been General 
Ya.mashita's command. 

Q Will you look at Exhibit 353 for identification and 

tell what that is? 

A This is a. record of my talk and instructions to 

officers and non-commissioned officers who had been 
assembled from each of the units of a sea-borne reconnaissance 
unit. 

Q Were those units under you? 

A At that time most of them were in my command. 

Cl PT/IN PACE: I offer this in evidence, sir, and 
ask permission to withdraw it if it is accepted and sub¬ 
stitute a certified true copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that the 
translation of this document should be read before the 
Commission is asked to rule upon it. 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: May we see the original, sir? 
(Prosecution Exhibit 353 for identification was 
handed to Captain Sandberg.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: Does the Commission desire that I 
read the ATIS translation, or do they wish our inter¬ 
preters to read it? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The ATIS translation will be read. 
CAPTAIN PACE: The full translation: 

"Instruction of Group (Heidan) CO (outline) 8 
March at Santa Clara Hq. 
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"1. The object of mass training is to enable the 

sea raiding units to achieve impressive results 
in land warfare. 

"2. The new duty of the group is to reverse the 
present battle situation on Luzon. 

"3. Become a godlike warrior. Learn the art of 
war liko a god. 

"4. Be thorough in training. Do not misunderstand 
the meaning of affection toward your men. To 
make godlike warriors of them is in itself an 
act of affection of officers toward their men. 

"5. No man must die an honorable death until he has 
killed 100 enemy soldiers and destroyed 10 
enemy TK (TN tanks.) 

"6. Kill American troops cruelly. Do not kill them 
with one stroke. Shoot guerrillas. Kill all 
who oppose the emperor, oven women and children. 

"7. Start thorough training immediately upon return¬ 
ing to your units." ^ 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires of Prose¬ 
cution why this witness was not questioned in the usual 
manner as to his willingness to testify? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Sir, in regard to warning him of his 
rights, it is my understanding, after talking to other 
members of the Prosecution, and research, that it is 
unnecessary to warn prisoners of v/ar of their rights. 

As to other general warnings to tell the truth, and so 
forth, I have already done that before bringing the wit¬ 
ness here. He has also been informed, sir, before coming 
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hero, that it was a strong probability that he would be 
tried as a war criminal in the near future. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to this document, before ruling 
is announced, the Commission will desire the chief inter¬ 
preter to verify the translation which has been furnished 
the Commission. 

Arc there comments by Defense pertaining to this 
exhibit? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, first we should like to scy , 
in connection with the point made by the Commission, that 
it is indeed c phenomenal principle that prisoners of war 
are not entitled to be warned of their rights against 
incrimination. Not only is that not a true statement 
of principle, but it is directly contrary to the Geneva 
Convention, and we feel that the Commission very appro¬ 
priately pointed that out. 

As to this document itself, our translation indicates 
that it is simply a draft of the speech that was made, 
and we should like to cross examine the witness as to the 
exact text of the speech that was made. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution does not concede 
that under the Geneva Convention there is any prohibition 
of the use of testimony of a prisoner of war in this matter. 
As far as sclf-incrimination is concerned, of course, the 
rules of the Articles of V/ar against self-incrimination do 
not apply, since the Articles of War themselves do not 
apply; and I believe that has been a ruling of this Commis¬ 
sion. Now, if counsel interprets the Geneva Convention 
as prohibiting self-incrimination in a case of this sort, 
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I would bo pleased to have the citation to which they 
refer. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I have known since the day that 
I got into the army that a prisoner of war is required, on 
interrogation, only to give his name and serial number. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may interrogate the 
witness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I have some more questions, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: I am sorry; I thought you had 
finished. 

Q (By Captain Pace) In November of 1944, did you 
receive a written order from Yokoyama telling you to 
eliminate anti-Japanese dements in Batangns? 

A I received no such orders. 

Q Did you receive orders from Yokoyama at that time 

to eliminate guerrillas in Batangas? 

A I did not receive such orders. 

(A document was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

378 for identification.) 

Q What orders did you receive? 

A About the middle of November I received from Yokoyama 
orders to clean out or mop up the guerrillas in my area, 

Q Did it mention women and children? 

A There was not one word about them. 

Q Did you issue this order to your troops? 

A I passed this order on to every commander — to 
the commander of every one of my units. 

Q After you received the written order, did Yokoyama, 
as chief of staff, come to Batangas and give you oral 
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instructions? 

A The chief of staff did not come to me and talk about 
any such matter. Staff Officer Motoyama did come and 
talk to me about the question of policing up ay area. 

Q What did he say? 

A The gist of his talk was that the mopping up of my 
area was behind schedule and that I should see that it 
proceeded with greater rapidity. 
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Q Did you urge your commanders to speed it up? 

A I did not pass it on. 

Q f'hy not? 

A I decided that the situation at that time was not 

favorable towards such immediate action. 

Q When did you take immediate action? 

A When I received the written orders in the middle of 

November from General Yokoyama; at that time I gave in¬ 
structions to each of the unit commanders in my command. 

Q v'hen did the Chief of Ptaff give you the verbal order? 

A I never received or heard anything from the Chief of 

Staff. 

Q When did the staff officer give you th • verbal order? 

A That was sometime during the middle of November and 

the first of December, j 

CAPTAIN PACE: You may cross-examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Commission desires that this witness be asked the same 
questions as to his willingness to testify and the possible 
effect, as have been asked of other Japanese prisoners of 
war who have appeared before the Commission. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

Q (By Captain Pace) Do you want to give this Military 

Commission the information you possess concerning Japanese 
operations in the Philippines? 
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A I have no objection. 

Q And the information which you have already given 

was given freely, is that right? 

A It is. 

Q And do you want to give the Commission this information 

even though it might later be held against you? 

A I have no objection. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Is that satisfactory, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I believe the Interpreter has some¬ 
thing he wishes to give the Commission. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: For the record, I would like to 
state that the word in the witness's testimony translated 
as "guerrilla" can equally, although not necessarily, be 
better translated as "armed bandit." 

Also the word translated as "mop-up" can also be 
translated as "suppress", "put down", "subjugate", "punish", 
or conduct a punitive expedition. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me see the translation which 
was offered with the exhibit. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: This refers purely to the oral 
testimony, sir, from this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It does not refer to the trans¬ 
lation of this document? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That has not been examined as 
yet, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. You may proceed. 

Are you waiting for a copy of the translation? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes. 
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GENERAL REYNOIDS: Do you not have other copies? 

CAPTAIN PACE: We have another copy here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you have one for the use of 
the Commission? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Here is a copy. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Colonel, will you look at that 

document and tell us whether it is written in your handwriting? 
A It is not anything that I have written, 

Q Do you know who wrote it? 

A I cannot tell. 

Q Do you know what it is? 

A I know. 

Q Will you tell us? 

A These are notes taken by a representative at a 

meeting of representatives of commanding officers of lower 
units assembled together for the purposes of instruction 
and order receiving. 

Q You don't know who the particular person is who made 

those notes? 

A I know that these notes are the notes taken by the 

representative of the Marine Raiding Party Unit, but I do 
not know who the representative was. I talked for about 
fifteen minutes and then immediately left. 

Q Will you tell us exactly and in detail what you 

said? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. In 
order to save time and for other reasons the Defense is 
asked to take each one of these numbered paragraphs in turn 
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and ask whether that represents a fair meaning of what he 
said. 


There is no objection by the Commission of having 
him bring out other things which ho said, but we don't want 
the matter approached in that way. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: All right. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you say on that occasions 

"Kill American troops cruelly"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let the Commission interrupt again 
end repeat our instructions. Take the numbered paragraphs 
in sequence and ask the witness whether the statement there 
is a fair translation of what he said. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Each one separately? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Is the following statement a 

fair summary of what you said: "The object of mass training 
is to enable the sgp. raiding units to achieve impressive 
results in land warfare"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* I would ask the Commander to also 
use the Japanese original exhibit itself. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: All right. 

A That is correct. 

Q (By Captain Tandberg) Is the following paragraph a 

fair gist of what you said: "The new duty of the group is 
to reverse the present battle situation on Luzon"? 

A Exactly correct. 

Q Is this statement a fair gist of what you said: 

"Become a godlike warrior. Learn the art of war like a god"? 
A That Is correct, although I explained the matter in 
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greater detail at the time 


Q Will you tell us briefly how you elaborated on that? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission again interrupts 
and directs that the Defense proceed according to the in¬ 
structions given by the Commission. Read these statements 
in sequence. Ask the witness if that is a fair translation 
of what he said at that meeting. If after you finish that 
you wish to ask the witness to elaborate upon them, the 
Commission will consider it. 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: All right, sir. Do you want the 
last translation? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No. The Commission understands 
that the witness has affirmed the accuracy of the 
translation on points 1, 2 and 3« 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Not quite, sir. The witness has 
stated this is truo so far as it went but it is not a 
complete statement of what he said. Since the witness is 
the best living exponent of what he, in fact, said, it is 
not complete to say that that is a complete statement of 
what he said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has already stated 
that you would be given an opportunity to permit him to 
expand, but for the fourth time the Commission directs its 
orders be carried into effect. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Is the following a correct 

summary of what you said: "Be thorough in training. Do not 
misunderstand the meaning of affection toward your men. To 
make godlike warriors of them is in itself an act of affection 
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of officers toward their men"? 

A The purport of my remarks was exactly that. 

Q Is the following a correct summary of what you said! 

"No man must die an honorable death until he has killed one 
hundred enemy soldiers and destroyed ten enemy tanks"? 

A I said something like that. 

Q Is the following a correct summary of what you said: 

"Kill American troops cruelly. Do not kill them with one 
stroke. Shoot guerrillas. Kill all who opoose the Emperor, 
even women and children." 

A This differs considerably. 

Q Now, is the following a correct summary of what you 

said: "Start thorough training immediately upon returning 
to your units"? 

COMMANDER EARTI.ETT: He says again to No. 6, it is 
different than what he understood. He said, "I said training 
where this letter says education." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Now, I would like to ask the 
Interpreter to read into the record the amplifying remarks 
which the witness made in response to my question No. 3, 
which I now believe would be in order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may do so. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The Japanese Imperial Army is 
not an army of aggression but of character and humanity and 
for that reason the Japanese army should be godlike and 
have godlike characters and fight with humanity and spirit; 
humanity and godlike spirit. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Now, with reference to statement 
No. 5: "No man must die an honorable death until he has 
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killed one hundred enemy soldiers and destroyed ten enemy 
tanks". Would the witness elaborate on that as to what he 
said? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to know 
why it is necessary, in view of the fact that he has already 
stated it is a fair translation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we have 
the witness here, we have the man who made the speech of 
which this is a purported summary and we feel it is most 
relevant to get exactly what he said. Actually the witness 
in connection with the fifth question said, "I said something 
like that." We would like to get exactly what he said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

THE WITNESS: At the time there was an expression 
that every Japanese soldier should kill ten Americans and 
destroy one American tank. My intention was to emphasize 
the fact that this was not enough and that it would be 
necessary for each to kill one hundred Americans and destroy 
ten tanks before he would be allowed to die. 






CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The witness has testified that 


No* 6 differs considerably. No. 6 reads as follows: "Kill 
American troops cruelly. Do not kill them with one stroke. 
Shoot guerrillas. Shoot all who oppose the Emporer, even 
women and children." Will the witness say what he in fact 
did say? 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS: First, with respect to American soldiers 
I told them, as I did in the other paragraph, that each of 
them must kill 100. V/ith respect to those guerrillas who 
opposed the Imperial Forces my instructions were to suppress 
them with military operations. V/ith respect to women and 
children, about the 1st of January, from intelligence sources, 
we received a warning that even women and children were 
carrying weapons and to be on guard for this. Therefore ~ 
And after the 1st of January and on into February in my own 
territory there were many instances where women bearing arms 
inflicted considerable damage to my forces. 

When I was riding in a car, an automobile, a child 
threw a hand grenade at me. On another occasion a child 
about 15 years old came near me on one occasion and I had 
a soldier who was nearby search hie and we found a hand gre¬ 
nade on his person. I took the hand grenade away from this 
child and sent him away. 

I myself was threatened twice and my soldiers were 
threatened or received damage on many and numerous occasions 
from women and children armed. Because I had received a 
warning from the Shimbu Unit — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Let that be corrected where I 
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said "intelligence" to "Shimbu Unit". 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett): — that 
women and children were going about armed, on this occasion 
I told my troops that if they wore attacked by armed women 
and children, that of necessity, as a military necessity, 
they must be combattod. 

Lest there be no mistake about what I have said I 
will repeat what I have Just said; that if women and chil¬ 
dren attack our troops with arms it is unavoidable that 
they be con batted in a military manner. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And you made that fact very 

cloar on the occasion of this talk; is that correct? 

t 

A I spent 15 or 20 minutes going over the matter several 

times in great detail in order that there should be no mis¬ 
understanding about what I was saying. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Now I am going to read a paragraph 
from an order of the 14th Army Group which is in evidence as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 4 and I am going to ask the witness 
whether he is familiar with that order. 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "5. In view of the special charac¬ 
teristics of the Philippine operations subversive activities 
of the residents and attacks in arrear by air borne raiding 
forces must be considered. In order to avoid mistakes in 
conducting the operations take precautions against armed 
guerrillas. Subjugate them quickly and put a stop to their 
activities," 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett): I have 
never received any orders such as that from the 14th Army 










Group, 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you ever receive an order 

from General Yokoyama relative to the suppression of armed 
guerrillas which was in substance the same as that order? 

A I have received such orders, 

Q And is it true that every order which you have re¬ 

ceived with respect to guerrillas has been limited to mili¬ 
tary operations against armed guerrillas? 

A Exactly as you stated. 

Q Have you ever received any orders from higher autho¬ 

rity for the killing of noncombatant civilians in Batangas? 
A I have not, 

Q Did you ever give any such orders? 

A I have not, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have much further 
cross examination? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERGs Not on this line of examination, 
sir, but I have further questions on another line of exa¬ 
mination. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does it pertain to the document 
under consideration? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERGs No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires as to 

the further examination being more appropriately deferred 
until presentation of the Defense case. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: When I said it does not pertain 
to the document, I meant it does not pertain specifically 
to it but it does pertain to the substance of the document, 
that is, the contents of the document. Noro particularly, 
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I might say that what we wanted to examine the witness on 
was the nature of the guerrilla resistance movement in 
Batangas. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* The Commission has heard all this 
in order to determine whether or not to accept the document 
in evidence, and unless the cross examination is going to be 
very brief the Commission would prefer that it be deferred 
until the Defense presents its case. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I can conduct a short examination 
on guerrilla activities in Batangas which I believe will 
make it unnecessary to call Col. Fujishigo as a Defense 
witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. V'e will accord Defense 
a few moments for that purpose. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG* I beg your pardon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/e will give you a few more minutes. 

CAPTaIN SANDBERG* May we have the last answer? 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett)* I have 
never issued such orders. I have never issued orders con¬ 
cerning civilians excepting that I have been quite particular 
about issuing some orders for protecting them from time to 
time. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you ever report to General 

Yokoyama or to other higher authority that Japanese soldiers 
were killing noncombatant civilians in Batangas? 

A I have never made such a report, because such facts 

do not exist and I had no occasion to make such a report. 

Q Shortly prior to the American landings will you tell 

us what was the disposition and number of the guerrilla 


troops in Brtangas? 

A About the middle of January, 19*5 I had withdrawn all 

of my forces from the B^tangas shore to the hills and the 
mountains, and for that reason I am not in a position to 
give you accurate information concerning guerrilla disposi¬ 
tions in Batengns excepting that early in January I heard 
that certain small units wore apprehensive of activities 
by civilians in the vicinity and as a result I immediately 
withdrew those small units. 

Q Was there in the Banahon Mountains a fully-armed 

division under Vicente Umali? 

A In January east of Malepunyo Hill was a veritable 

hideout of guerrillas who were receiving munitions from the 
United States forces and also from the seaside at Tayabas 
Bay the guerrillas were receiving munitions by submarine 
from the Americans. And I received intelligence to the 
effect that having received arms and training from the 
Americans, that by the end of January there was what amounted 
to a full division of guerrillas in the hills. 

Q And was there in addition in the Cuenca Mountains 

more than ten thousand additional troops receiving arms 
from the United States? 

A Instead of Mt. Cuenca, east of Lake Taal.I heard from 

spies that the number of guerrillas armed had increased to 
something about ten thousand. 

Q And did these guerrilla units operate extensively 

in the region of Lipa, Taal, and Euaun and other places 
in Batangas? 

A They appeared in each sector or every sector and 


attacked our units. 


Q And at one time — 

A For that reason the Cuenca-Lipa-I'anila road became so 

dangerous that a small group of soldiers, such as six or 
seven, were unable to pass along the road in safety. For 
that reason I gave orders that no body of troops less than 
a squad should pass along this road. And as a result, from 
the middle of January wo received considerably largo death 
casualties. 

Q And by the end of January had the guerrillas expelled 

the Japanese from the town of Buaun? 

A I received word that about the end of January a 

considerable number of guerrillas had cone into the town 
of Buaun and were attacking the natives — wore agitating 
the natives. 

(Witness talking in native tongue.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS! The Commission interrupts. The 
witness testified numerous questions ago that on a certain 
date he withdrew to the hills. Can the reporter find that 
question and that answer and get us that date? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT; His present answer, sir, has to 
do with withdrawing from the hills either just before, Just 
after or in connection with American landings, and I am 
trying to get it accurately in my head, if it is necessary. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I would like to see what he said 
in the prior question and answer. 

(The question and answer referred to were read by the 
reporter as follows: 
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U Q Shortly prior to the American landings will you 
tell us what was the disposition and number of the guerrilla 
troops in Batangas? 

"A About the middle of Januay, 19*5 I had with¬ 
drawn all of my forces from the Batangas shore to the hills 
and the mountains, and for that reason I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to give you accurate information concerning guerrilla 
dispositions in Batangas excepting that early in January I 
heard that certain small units were apprehensive of acti¬ 
vities by civilians in the vicinity and as a result I 
immediately withdrew those small units.".) 







* 


♦ 


GENERAL REYNOLDS; In view of that reply, and the ex¬ 
tensive questioning which the Commission has already per¬ 
mitted on this extraneous subject, or rather, subject ex¬ 
traneous to the matter before the Commission, is it neces¬ 
sary to continue the cross examination? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; Well, I believe, sir, that the 
witness' answer about withdrawing referred simply to with¬ 
drawals around the Nasugbu area on the occasion of the 
American landing there. I think that further questioning 
of the witness would bring that out. Actually, we know as 
a matter of history, that pitched battles were fought be¬ 
tween the American troops and the Japanese troops in 
Batangas long after January. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; That may be the case, but again 
read the statement about the whereabouts of the witness. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I may say, sir, that I understand 
that the answer just given and not yet translated clears 
that point up. 

(The answer referred to was read by the reporter as 
follows: 

"About the middle of January, 1945, I have 
v/ithdrawn all my forces from Batangas shore to 
the hills and the mountains, and for that reason 
I am not in a position to give you accurate in¬ 
formation concerning guerrilla dispositions in 
Batangas.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now let us have the answer to the 
question. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Lieutenant 
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Commander Bartlett.) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) At the end of January 
the United States troops had already landed at Nasugbu Bay, 
and we were guarding Batangas Bay when, it appearing that 
the number of troops, United States troops, that were to 
land in Batangas would be small, if any, it was determined 
to withdraw into the hills. The bulk of my troops were with¬ 
drawn in the middle of January. Most of the rest of them 
were withdrawn by the end of January, and on the last day 
of January I withdrew the last four or five whom I had left 
as watchers. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When you say "the hills,' 1 you 
mean the hills of Batangas? 

A I withdrew from the shore line, from Batangas, to 
Bauan, into the adjacent hills. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I think that clears that up, sir. 

I just have a few more questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is what v/e had 15 or 20 minutes 
ago. What are the questions? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Were there many occasions when 
Japanese soldiers were ambushed, killed, and mutilated by 
guerrillas? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will assume his 
answer will be "Yes," since he has once testified to that 
effect. 

What is your next question? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That will be all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Question by the Commission: 

Invite the attention of the witness to the Item No. 6 
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in the captured summary of the meeting which he conducted, 
which was the one he did not agree to as a fair translation 
of what he said. 

COI.E I AND ER BARTLETT: Shall I show him the document, 

sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit No. 353 for identification was 
handed to the witness.) 

(The question of General Reynolds was translated to 
the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Tell him he has discussed the last 
part of the statement, which is as follows: 

"Shoot guerrillas. Kill all who oppose the 
Emperor, even women and children." 

That part of it he has discussed. Will you tell him 

that? 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: He has not discussed the statement: 
"Kill American troops cruelly. Do not kill them with one 
stroke." 

Ask him if that is a fair summary of his statement. 
(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (through Commander Bartlett): I did not 
say — this is an error; I did not say anything like this. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him to state what he recalls 
was said. 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (through Commander Bartlett): What I said 
was that unless each Japanese soldier killed 100 Americans 









and destroyed 10 tanks we would lose the war. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then in summary of the seven items 
in this captured document, he agrees that in six of them 
the summary was accurate, but in the one it was inaccurate 
in the manner he states? 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (through Commander Bartlett): In general, 
with respect to this statement, six of them are along the 
lines in which I spoke. With respect to No. 6, this is not 
the way I spoke. And, as a matter of fact, I laid special 
stress on this No. 5 in my talk. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution offer this 
document in evidence without further questioning? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir, we do. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, it shall be 
held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 353 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will be in recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session, and 
requires how much more time will be necessary for the 
Prosecution to complete its case. 

MAJOR KERR: Probably about two hours, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The attention of the Commission 
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is invited to the fact that in the document recently put 
in evidence, the original term therein translated as "kill 
cruelly," the literal translation of the tv/o characters is 
correct. However, those same two characters can be read or 
translated as "slaughter," "butcher," "massacre," and this 
information, I believe, should be in the record for whatever 
assistance it may be to the Commission. 

MAJOR KERR; Sir, may I ask the chief interpreter 
whether or not there is any question about the literal 
translation of the second sentence, namely, "Do not kill 
them with one stroke"? Is that correctly translated? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT; The statement "Do not kill with 
one stroke" is a correct translation of what appears on the 
paper. 

MAJOR KERR; Thank you. 

Sir, the regulations governing the conduct of this 
trial or hearing, more specifically Paragraph 16, Sub- 
paragraph B on page 5, provides that the Commission shall 
take judicial notice of facts of common knowledge and of 
official Government documents of any nation. I refer par¬ 
ticularly to that clause "official Government documents of 
any nation." 

In accordance with those regulations, the Prosecution 
asks the Commission to take judicial notice of certain por¬ 
tions of an official publication of the United States 
Government, namely, War Department Technical Manual 
E-30-480, dated 1 October 1944, and particularly that portion 
thereof which is set forth on Plates I, II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII, of Chapter XI. Those plates set forth in 
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color representations of Army uniforms, officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and enlisted men; and Navy uniforms 
of officers, petty officers, and seamen, of the Japanese 
armed forces; and the insignia of rank of Army officers, 

Navy officers, and enlisted men, and Navy petty officers 
and seamen, of members of the Japanese armed forces. That 
is relevant in this proceeding, in view of the rather 
frequent reference to the insignia or the uniform worn by 
various individuals. 

By taking judicial notice of this official publication 
the Commission will avoid the necessity of more detailed 
testimony on this subject. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: The only comment we have, sir, is 
that we reserve the right to offer some evidence to show 
the difference in uniforms, at the time we put on the 
defense. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission takes judicial 
notice of the document in question, and will accord the 
Defense an opportunity of introducing evidence that there 
may be errors in this document, if they choose to do so. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the next case the Prosecution will 
go into relates to Items 73 and 83 of the Bill of Parti¬ 
culars . 

No. 73 represents the old Bilibid prison, with refer¬ 
ence particularly to American prisoners of war there con¬ 
fined. 

No. 83 relates to incidents which occurred on a 
prison ship en route from Manila, originally destined to 
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Japan, but which later was beached near Olongapo in the 
Philippines; and relates, furthermore, to the incidents 
at that point, and from there back to San Fernando. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Statement of Robert E. Conn, Jr., 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 
379 for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution offers in evidence a 
document which is marked for identification as Prosecution's 
Exhibit 379, being the original of a sworn statement of 
Robert E. Conn, Jr., a major of infantry, dated 24 September 
1945, and I now read the pertinent parts of that particular 
statement, in so far as they relate to the items of the 
Bill of Particulars I have referred to: 

"Q Will you state your full name, rank, branch, 
and serial number? 

"A Robert E. Conn, Jr., Major, 45th Infantry, 

0-331801. 

"Q What is your present home address? 

"A My home address is Geneva, Minnesota, care 
of my father, Robert E. Conn. 

"Q On what date were you transferred from 
Cabanatuan? 

"A October 16, 1944. 

"Q How many other American soldiers were 
transferred with you at that time? 

"A During a six-day period approximately 
fifteen hundred Americans were transferred to 
Bilibid Prison in Manila. 

"Q By what means were you transferred? 
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•A Y/e were transferred in trucks, being crowded 
in to the extent of forty to fifty to .* 1-1/2 ton 
truck. 

"Q How long were you confined at Bilibid Prison? 

"A I was confined there from October 16 to 
December 13, 1944. 

"Q Tell us generally the conditions that existed 
at Bilibid Prison during your confinement there. 

"A The food ration was considerably less than 
that at Cabanatuan, being two meals per day con¬ 
sisting of a canteen cup of lugao and approximately 
1/3 of a canteen cup of watery, green soup." — 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is "lugao"? 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, I am not an expert witness on 
that, but I understand it is a cereal product. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

MAJOR KERR (continuing): "In some instances a 
mess kit spoonful of pulverized dried fish was 
served to each man. On one occasion we purchased 
from our own funds mongo beans and bananas which 
were issued through the general mess. We were 
permitted to take one blanket with us from 
Cabanatuan and were required to sleep on the 
cement floors without beds or any material to 
cover the hard floor. The buildings were extreme¬ 
ly crowded. We were required to spend a consider¬ 
able amount of the time indoors as the result of 
air raids over the City of Manila. 

"Q Between October 16 and December 13, 1944, 
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do you recall any beatings or mistreatment of 
Americans confined at Bilibid? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Please tell us about those incidents. 

"A The sentries, on various occasions, slapped 
Americans find required them to stand at attention 
because they assumed the Americans had not paid 
due respect to them. On another instance, I 
observed several Americans who had scrambled to 
pick up a few grains of raw rice that had spilled 
from a sack beaten and kicked and then required 
to kneel on the cement for a period of time. I 
do not know how long they were required to stay 
in that position as I left the area to prevent 
the Japanese sentry from either including myself 
in the group or increasing their punishment to 
demonstrate his power and authority. 

"Q Do you recall the names of any of the 
Americans that you saw mistreated in this manner? 

"A No, they were enlisted men. 

"Q On what date were you transferred from 
Bilibid Prison? 

"A I left Bilibid Prison on 13 December 1944. 

"Q Where did you go when you left Bilibid 
Prison? 

"A I went with a detail of 1,619 men to Pier 
No. 7 where we were crowded into the holds of 
the Japanese liner 'Oryoku Maru*. 

"Q Approximately how many Americans were confined 
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at Bilibid Prison during the period of your con¬ 
finement there? 

"A I would estimate approximately 2,200 men. 

"Q Please tell us the general health condition 
of the American prisoners of war at Bilibid dur¬ 
ing your confinement there. 

"A There were a considerable number of sick, and 
the light ration resulted in a loss of over ten 
pounds per man for the group that arrived there 
from Cabanatuan in October. 

"Q After your group was placed aboard the 'Oryoku 
Maru' in Manila harbor, where did you go? 

"A We started sailing sometime during the 
evening and evidently headed for Japan, being 
in the hold we of course could not tell which 
way we were moving. 

"Q Describe for us the general sanitary con¬ 
ditions on board this ship in so far as your 
group was concerned. 

"A The only sanitary measure for the approxi¬ 
mately 700 of us crowded into the forward hold 
was five 5-gallon cans to be used as urinals 
and latrines. It goes without saying that this 
was insufficient and, also, impracticable due 
to the extremely crowded condition. The Japan¬ 
ese refused to empty these pails, or to permit 
a detail of our own men to empty them, when they 
were full. This resulted in fecal matter and 
urine being spilled in the hold, and necessitated 
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the use by many men of their canteens and mess 
gear for the purpose of relieving themselves. 

"Q Was there sufficient room in the holds for 
the men to all lie down and rest? 

"A No, there wasn't even sufficient room for 
me to sit down. 

"Q Were blankets or cots, or anything of that 
nature, provided for the comfort of the American 
prisoners of war on this trip? 

"A Each prisoner of war was permitted to take 
one blanket with him from Bilibid Prison but 
crowded conditions made the use of such out of 
the question. There were no other means of 
comfort provided. 

"Q Was drinking water available to your group 
during that trip? 

"A Approximately five gallons of water was 
issued to approximately 700 men on the evening of 
13 December, and a similar amount of tea the 
following morning. Many men, due to this small 
amount, received no water or tea, having only 
the water they carried with them in their can¬ 
teens from Bilibid. 

,! Q Did the Japanese furnish adequate food for 
your group on this trip? 

"A No. We received fish and rice on the even¬ 
ing of the 13th, and a small issue of rice and 
fish on the morning of the 14th, the morning 
meal being issued during the air raids which 
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resulted in mal-distribution. That was all the 
food we received on that boat. 

"Q Do you know whether the Japanese did anything 
toward marking or designating this ship as a 
transport of prisoners of war? 

"A I could see no evidences of marking on the 
ship as we entered, and I was later informed 
that the Japanese had no intention of so marking 
ships carrying prisoners of war. The ship also 
was heavily armed with anti-aircraft weapons. 

"Q How many times during the trip was the ship 
attacked from the air by American planes? 

"A On December 14th there must have been eight 
separate raids during the day. On the morning 
of the l?th there was one raid while Americans 
were still on board, and one after we had aban- 
dones the ship. 

"Q As a result of these air raids what measure 
did the Japanese take, if any, which would in¬ 
crease the suffering of the American prisoners 
aboard the ship? 

"A Part of the hatch was covered, thus cutting 
down the amount of air available for the men. 

No water or food was issued. We were held on 
the ship on the morning of the 15th until the 
Americans had bombed it again, which procedure 
I was later advised by Lieutenant Colonel 
Engelhart (who speaks Japanese fluently and 
obtained this information from a Japanese 
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corporal) was deliberate. 

"Q When the hatches were closed, was it possible 
for your group to empty the containers which you 
had been furnished for latrine purposes? 

"A No. We, on our own initiative, attempted to 
empty urine into the lower hold of the ship and 
were successful to a small degree. However, 
close observation by Japanese sentries made 
this difficult and dangerous. 

"Q Can you tell us the effect of the hardships 
encountered on this voyage upon the mental and 
physical condition of the American prisoners of 
war aboard the ship? 

"A Yes. The results v/e re beyond the power of 
imagination. Men went stark mad. Others re¬ 
sorted to blood-sucking. Many men, due to 
their extreme thirst, would grab canteens that 
had been used as urinals and drink the contents 
without thought to the results such would bring 
on. Due to threats of the Japanese to throw 
hand grenades into the hold if v/e were not 
quiet, it was necessary to muffle many men who 
were out of their head and creating a large 
disturbance. In some instances this resulted 
in the death of the unfortunate prisoner of v/ar. 
The hold can best be described as a sweltering 
mass of thirsty, fear-stricken, mad human beings. 
In one instance, a large corpsman went out of 
his head and began calling to the Japanese sentry 









and attempting to get up the ladder to get at 
him. The gist of his shouts was that he had 
suffered all that he could bear and that he 
would kill the dirty bastard or die in the 
attempt. In order to protect the rest of the 
men in the hold from threatened hand grenades 
and rifle fire, it was necessary to quiet this 
man. Due to his above average strength, it 
became necessary to knock him out, such effort 
unfortunately being too great, with the result 
that it killed him. 

"Q Did the Japanese deliberately kill any 
Americans on this trip? 

"A Yes. I did not see it personally, but I 
was advised by men I know to be reliable that 
they saw several American officers, whose names 
I do not know, shot as they attempted to get 
food from the ship as we were abandoning it on 
the morning of December 15th, I was also ad¬ 
vised that during the air raids, the Japanese 
corporal whose nickname was 'Air raid' fired 
directly into the hold, killing American 
prisoners of war the names of whom I do not 
know. I think 'Air raid's' name is AHARA. 

"Q Did the men in your group receive any 
medical care or attention from the Japanese 
during this voyage? 

"A No, However, they did require some of our 
doctors to operate on their women and children 
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who were injured in the strafing attacks, thus 
taking trained personnel away from our own 
cases. 

"Q Can you estimate the number of American 
prisoners of war that were killed, or died as 
a result of mistreatment, on this trip? 

"A Yes, approximately sixty. 

"Q Give us the names of those that you can 
remember. 

"A Lieutenant Colonel Conaty, Q.M. Construction 
Major Bradley, 4th U. S. Marine Corps; Captain 
Buboltz, 26th Cavalry; Major Burtz, Veterinary 
Corps; and Lieutenant Colonel Drummond, Medical 
Corps. 

"Q As a result of the air raids v/hich you have 
testified about, did it become necessary for 
this ship to pull into a harbor? 

"A As a result of the bombings, the ship pulled 
in to Subic: Bay near the Olongapo Naval Station. 
Evidently during the evening the surviving 
Japanese women and children and civilians were 
tiken off the ship by landing boats. On the 
norning of December 15th when the American 
planes made their first raid for that day, no 
return fire from the ship's anti-aircraft guns 
was made. After this first bombing, we were 
permitted and ordered to evacuate the ship. 

Some men found life preservers in various state¬ 
rooms and, in so doing, saw a large quantity of 
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American cigarettes and American food contained 
in packages identical to those which were received 
by prisoners of war in their Red Cross packages. 
Other men raided the ship's galley and reported 
finding large quantities of ham, chicken, ice 
cream, milk, candy and nuts, none of which had 
been available to us the two previous days. 

"Q When the order to abandon ship v/as given, 
did the Japanese aid or assist the American 
prisoners of war to get ashore? 

"A The only assistance that I know of that was 
given by Japanese soldiers was in my own instance, 
and in that case such was given by a Formosan 
who recognized me after we had struggled for 
some time in the water over possession of a 
life belt. It v/as certainly evident that the 
only function required of the guards was to get 
their own person safely on to shore and to pre¬ 
vent the escape of any Americans that reached 
shore alive. 

"Q Do you know of any Americans that were shot 
or killed by the Japanese while getting ashore? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Can you give their names? 

"A Chaplain Cleveland, who had been paralyzed 
for a considerable time in prison camp as a 
result of diphtheria, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Denker, a Philippine Scout officer, v/ere shot 
on a raft that v/as being carried out to sea by 
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the current. 

"Q Do you know, or can you describe, the Japan¬ 
ese that shot either of these officers? 

"A No, I can not, but it was done both by 
guards from the ship and members of the Naval 
Station who were using machine guns. 

"Q Were the guards on this ship members of the 
Japanese Army or Navy? 

'•A Some of the guards were members of the 
Japanese Army; others were Formosans, used as 
prisoner of war guards. 

"Q Can you give us the names of any of the 
Japanese guards that accompanied your group on 
this trip? 

"A Yes; 1st Lieutenant TOSHINO; Mr. WADA, 
interpreter; ‘AIR RAID* whose name, I believe, 
is AKARA; and OUIDA, a three-star private who 
worked with the Transportation Section at 
Cabanatuan Prison Camp. 

"Q Were the above named members of the Japan¬ 
ese Army forces connected with the military 
police? 

"A Not that I know of. They did not wear the 
arm band with red characters which all military 
police wear. 

"Q Which of these men do you consider respon¬ 
sible for the deplorable conditions existing among 
the American prisoners of war on this boat ride? 

"A I believe Lieutenant TOSHINO and Mr. WADA 
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are primarily responsible, and the others named 
are also responsible because of their refusal 
to convoy many of our requests to the command¬ 
ing officer of the detail. 

"Q Which one was the commanding officer? 

"A Lieutenant TOSHINO. 

"Q Do you know to what unit or organization 
Lieutenant TOSHINO belonged? 

"A During the fighting on Bataan, Lieutenant 
TOSHINO was a member of the Japanese unit that 
fought in the area known as the Tuol Pocket. 

This information was obtained directly from 
Lieutenant TOSHINO who states that had he not 
been wounded he would have lost his life in 
that pocket as did all the other Japanese 
officers with that unit. 

"Q Did Lieutenant TOSHINO remain in charge of 
your group on the entire trip from the Philippine 
Islands to Japan? 

"A Yes. He and the entire group of Japanese 
that left Manila with us continued on to our 
final destination at Mojii, Kyushu. 

"Q You have previously testified about the 
extreme hardships suffered by your group in 
going ashore at Olongapo; now tell us, in your 
own words, the things that transpired after 
your group had reached land, 

"A We were directed to follow a Japanese guard 
who led us to an area near a tennis court at the 














old United States Marine Corps post at Olongapo 
which is on Subic Bay on the Island of Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. In this area we attempted 
to hold a roll call, by groups, to ascertain who 
had not reached shore. The medical personnel, 
using what medicines they were able to carry 
with them, began caring for the sick and wounded. 
I specifically remember gathering sheets which 
had belonged to the Japanese civilians and had 
floated ashore, to cover the wounded so as to 
keep flies out of the open wounds. Approximately 
300 men required immediate attention and everyone 
was suffering from shock, hunger and extreme 
thirst. When I first attempted to drink water, 
which we obtained from a spigot near the tennis 
court, my throat was so parched that I could not 
swallow, and most of the surviving men were in 
a similar condition. 

"The Japanese made no effort to give us 
medicines, or food, or to assist in the medical 
care. We had reached shore at about nine o'clock 
in the morning, and remained in this area near 
the tennis court until about five o'clock in 
the afternoon when they crowded all of us into 
a single tennis court that had a wooden fence 
enclosure. A roll call that evening revealed 
that our number had been cut from 1619 to 1340. 

We were given no food, and were required to 
stand in line for a long time to get water from 
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a spigot within the tennis court itself. On 
December 16th we stayed in the tennis court for 
the entire day, many men being stark naked and 
getting severely burned from the intense sun 
rays. During the day Navy planes returned to 
the area, bombing oil dumps and gun positions 
and strafing military personnel. We observed 
what I believe to be one of the most perfect 
demonstrations of accuracy when these fliers 
bombed and strafed areas within fifty to one 
hundred yards of the tennis court. The Navy 
fliers knew we were Americans because they 
would fly low over the court, dipping their 
wings to us. We received no food during the 
16th. The 17th was a duplication of the pre¬ 
vious day excepting that late in the afternoon 
raw, musty rice was issued, the quantity being 
approximately two level mess kit spoonsful per 
man. On the 18th, a few items of old, torn, 
salvaged clothing was made available to us and 
distributed equally, by us, to the more needy 
cases. The medical personnel, without assist¬ 
ance or supplies from the Japanese, did remark¬ 
able work in caring for the sick and wounded. 

In one instance, Lieutenant Colonel Schwartz 
had to amputate the arm of Corporal Speck of 
the Marine Corps, without the use of anesthetic, 
antiseptics, or medical instruments. On the 
18th we received a small amount of raw, musty 
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rice in the morning and approximately one mess 
kit spoonful of salt per man. In the evening, 
two mess kit spoonsful of raw rice were again 
issued. On the 19th a few of the hospital cases 
were permitted to leave the tennis court and sit 
in the shade of the trees nearby for a short time. 
This privilege was granted after repeated requests 
made by our interpreters to Mr. WADA, the Japan¬ 
ese interpreter. Other events of that day were 
a repetition of the previous day. On the 20th, 
after the issuance of the usual raw rice ration, 
one-half of the personnel were placed on trucks 
and left the area. On the 21st the balance of 
the group, of which I was a part, were placed on 
trucks and taken to San Fernando, Pampanga, and 
crov/ded into an empty theater. During the period 
we were on the tennis court, approximately eight 
men died from wounds, starvation, lack of medical 
care and exhaustion. Two of these men were person¬ 
al friends of mine, being Captain Gribbon and 
Lieutenant Hogaboon. While in the theater we 
received the first cooked food since the morning 
of December 14th. On December 22nd and 23rd our 
men, using two cauldrons, cooked rice, camotes, 
and seaweed. This gave each man approximately 
two canteen cups full each day. On the 23rd we 
had to complete the cooking for that day by ten 
o'clock in the morning as the Japanese took the 
cauldrons away at that time. Late in the evening 
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of the 22nd, members of the Japanese staff at 
Bilibid Prison in Manila visited the theater 
and delivered several boxes of Red Cross 
medicines. They then took twelve of our sicker 
men, and throe of the sicker of the men from the 
group housed in the Jail at San Fernando, on a 
truck, supposedly to Bilibid. Some of these 
men were: Lieutenant Colonel Freony; Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Edison; Lieutenant Colonel Peoples 
Major Swanson; and Lieutenant Sherman. After 
checking records recovered from Bilibid by the 
U. S. Array, I am convinced that these men were 
never returned to Bilibid, and I can only assume 
that, since they are still missing, they met the 
usual fate of sick prisoners of war of the 
Japanese. On the morning of the 24th of December 
we were crowded into boxcars to such an extent 
that we couldn't sit down, and the tops of the 
boxcars were literally covered with prisoners 
of war. This train was operated by the Japanese 
Army. I also wish to state that the trucks which 
carried us from the tennis court at Olongapo to 
San Fernando, Pnmpanga, were Japanese Army 
trucks, operated by Japanese soldiers. We 
arrived at San Fernando, La Union, near midnight 
on Christmas Eve, and spent the balance of the 
night sleeping on the cinder yard near the depot. 
We spent Christmas Day in a schoolyard, where a 
small amount of cooked rice and water, taken 
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from an open well, was Issued to us. The amount 
of rice was approximately one canteen ;ap per 
man, and the water v/as equal to about one-half 
a canteen. Christmas night we moved to the 
beach where we stayed until early in the morn¬ 
ing of December 27th. One rice-ball was issued 
to some of the men, there not being sufficient 
for the entire group. After repeated requests 
on the 26th, raw rice and approximately twelve 
spoonsful of water, per man, was issued. We 
were also permitted to bathe, in small groups, 
in the salt water. Two men died on the beach. 
One was Lieutenant Colonel Edmonds, and the 
other a private from the 31st Infantry. Early 
on the morning of the 27th we were loaded on to 
a large freighter that had just delivered artil¬ 
lery and horses to the Philippine Islands 
"Q Can you state what the physical condition, 
generally, was of this detail at the time they 
left the Philippines at San Fernando, La Union? 
"A Yes. We were extremely v/eak and emaciated 
from the lack of food and water and the terrify¬ 
ing experiences we had been through. It is hard 
to estimate the loss in weight per man, but I 
am certain that I did not weigh over 125 pounds, 
my normal weight being 154- pounds, and I am sure 
that this is representative of the entire group. 
We had little or no clothing; many men did not 
have eating equipment; practically no one had 
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toilet articles. The only medical attention 
that we had came from our own officers who had 


limited medical supplies and equipment. Japan¬ 
ese rationing of the Red Cross medical supplies 
delivered to us at San Fernando, Pampanga, paid 
no attention to needs as stated by our doctors. 

The men were suffering from exhaustion, 
dysentery, exposure and malnutrition. 

"Q Major, is there anything else that you can 
add to your testimony, fixing the responsibility 
for this mistreatment of American prisoners of 
war upon the Imperial Japanese Army? 

"A Yes. While on the tennis court at Olongapo, 
repeated requests for means by which we could cook 
our food were always answered with the statement 
that the troops stationed at Olongapo were mem¬ 
bers of the Japanese Naval Landing Parties and, 
consequently, would not give any equipment or 
food to our group which was under the control of 
the Imperial Japanese Army. As I have stated, 
this exact reply was made on several occasions." 

The statement is then signed by Major Conn, with an 
appropriate certificate. ^ 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. We ask first of all that 
starting at page 3 of this exhibit, the fifth question and 
answer group, beginning: 

*'Q After your group was placed aboard the ORYOKU 
MARU —" starting with that question, going on through the 
rest of that page, the next page, the next page, the next 
page, the next page on down to the last question and answer 
group, we ask that that be stricken. 

The last question and answer group which I have 
reference to is this, and it begins with: 

"You have previously testified to the extreme hard¬ 
ship —Starting there, from there on, we are not asking 
to have anything stricken. 

To recapitulate on the third page everything except 
the first four question and answer groups, all of the fourth 
page, all of the fifth page, all of the sixth page, and all 
of the seventh page, except for the last question and answer 
group. 

I will state my reasons succinctly. That part we are 
asking to have stricken pertains to what occurred on a ship 
at sea. There are reasons to have that stricken. First, 
there is no evidence that the accused in this case had any¬ 
thing to do with any command or control of any sort over the 
ships at sea. 

In the second place, as a matter of fact, he did not 

have. 

In the third olace, the charge upon which this Accused 
is being charged has to do with Manila and other places in 
the Philippine Islands. It is immaterial to this case. 
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MAJOR KERR: The incident which is recited to have 
occurred on the ship occurred first on the ship while it was 
in the Manila Harbor. It had not yet left the harbor. 

Secondly, the ship did not put off for Japan but was 
confined obviously to Philippine waters and finally being 
beached and sunk, bombed and beached in Subic Bay, which 
most certainly is in Philippine waters. 

We assume the term "in the Philippines," reasonably 
construed would include the Philippine waters. Furthermore, 
this entire incident is one continuous and related adventure. 
The statement shows that Lieutenant Toshino was the command¬ 
ing officer of the detail guarding these men. They were 
loaded on a ship from a pier in the Manila Bay under the 
command of that man. 

He remained in command throughout the trip from the 
time they left Manila until they were beached and landed 
at Subic Bay. He remained in command at the tennis court 
and apparently was in command from there on through to at 
least San Fernando. 

The statement shows that he was an army man. The 
statement further shows that according to the naval forces, 
the naval forces at Olongapo Naval Station, these men were 
under the sole control of the army even to the extent that 
the navy forces would not help them out by providing any 
necessary cooking equipment. 

We submit it is entirely proper under the charge, 
under the specification involved, to include the entire 
event. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Lieutenant Toshino had no connection 
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with General Yamashita. 

It does not matter where the ship was, there is no 
evidence tying that up with this Accused. Furthermore, I 
wish to point out that the testimony specifically states in 
the very beginning, the very first question and answer after 
he is asked that question: 

"After your group was placed aboard the ORYOKU MARU 
in Manila Harbor, where did you go?" 

The witness stated: "We started sailing —" from 
then on they are at sea. The whole thing is immaterial and 
v/e believe it is prejudicial to the Accused to leave that 
in the statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired 
for executive session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The American prisoners of war may have passed from 
control of the Japanese army at the time the ship left the 
Port of Manila and entered the jurisdiction of other Japanese 
agencies. It appears that these American prisoners of war 
returned to clear-cut army control when the ship was beached 
in Subic Bay. 

The episode appears to be a continuous incident; 
the understanding of which requires the Commission to inform 
itself of the events between departure and the Subic Bay 
landing. 

The Commission agrees that there is little probability 
of the personal responsibility of the Accused as to events 
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at sea except, perhaps, as to the manner of loading the 
ship, provisions for sanitation, safety, messing and medical 
supplies. 

In view of the. nature of this most unusual incident, 
the objection of Counsel is not sustained. The document 
will be accepted by the Commission for such probative value 
as it may be held to possess. 

CAPTAIN REEL: fir, the objection to that part of 
the document has been ruled on but there is one exception that 
we had in mind that we wanted to call to the Commission's 
attention. There was one further matter which we wished to 
bring to the Commission's attention on the second to the 
last page. The first complete sentence on the page, we 
ask that that be stricken. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: i/ill you read it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: "After checking records rocovered from 
Bilibid by the U. S. Army, I am convinced that these men 
were never returned to Bilibid, and I can only assume that, 
since they are still missing, they met the usual fate of 
sick prisoners of war of the Japanese." 

We object Id that sentence as not being founded on 
any fact, any knowledge, and being an assumption both as to 
the fate of the men and what their "certain usual fate would 
be." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission directs that the 

sentence pointed out by Counsel be stricken from the record. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 379 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

(Statement*of Lt. Col. Eugene 
C. Jacobs was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 380 for 
identification.) 
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MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution offers in evidence 
a document which has been marked for identification as 
Prosecution’s Exhibit 380. This is the original of a sworn 
statement of Eugene C. Jacobs, Lieutenant Colonel, Medical 
Corps, Army Serial No. 0-20499. The statement was taken at 
the Letterman General Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco, 
California, on 17 September 1945. 

I will read the pertinent part of this statement: 

"Q Please state your full name, rank and serial 

number. 

"A Eugene Coryell Jacobs, Lt. Colonel, Medical Corps, 
ASN 0-20499. 

"Q Are you a member of the Regular Army? 

"A Yes, I am. I entered the Service on 10 April 193*. 

”Q In what camps and prisons were you held? Please 
try to give the dates of your imprisonment in each." 

The pertinent part of the answer is as follows: 

"At the end of this month, that is, on 20 July 1942, 

I was taken to prisoner of war camp #1 at Cabanatuan where 
I remained until about the middle of the month of October 
1944. I am not certain of this date but I believe it to have 
been about the 17th. Following this period of confinement at 
Cabanatuan I was taken to Bilibid Prison where I remained 
until the 13th day of December 1944. At this time I was 
taken to Manila Harbor and placed aboard a Japanese vessel 
which took me to Japan. In Japan I was first confined in the 
Moji military hospital where I remained from January until 
April of 1945. I was then taken by ship and train through 
Korea to Mukden, Manchuria where I was confined in the Hoten 
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prisoner of war camp. I was hero from April 194-5 until 
August 1945 at which time I was liberated by the Russian Army 
which moved into Mukden." 

"Q Can you tell of the deaths of any American 
prisoners following your imprisonment in the Philippine 
Islands which were the direct result of actual Japanese mis¬ 
treatment? 

"A Yes, I can. 

"Q In these cases can you name the Japanese 
responsible? 

"A Yes, I can. 

"Q w ’ill you please then cite the instances. 

"A Before I begin I had better tell you that the 
story is long and very involved. I would not be able to tell 
it all in two weeks time. Many of these things happened to 
me so recently that my mind is filled with a multitude of 
thoughts and pictures. I am not able to segregate in many 
cases one incident from another. I shall, however, attempt 
to describe my trip from Bilibid prison camp to Mukden, a 
trip which resulted in the deaths of many American prisoners 
of war. 

"Q Very well, proceed. 

"A During the month of December 1944, I believe it 
to have been the 13 th, the so-called physically fit prisoners, 
all Regular Army officers and all high ranking Army officers 
wore segregated from the sick, bed-ridden prisoners and 
junior medical officers, taken to the waterfront of Manila 
Harbor where we were loaded aboard the Oryoku Maru, a first- 
class Japanese liner which had been built about 1937. The 
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junior medical officers and the sick prisoners were left to 
their own fate in Bilibid prison. We were placed aboard 
this Japanese vessel which remained in Manila Harbor for the 
rest of the day of the 13th and part of the 14th. while in 
Manila Harbor and while steaming along the Bataan coast we 
were bombed and strafed constantly by the U. S. Army Air 
Force. This ship had no marks on it whatsoever to indicate 
that it was carrying prisoners of war or that it was not 
a vessel loaded with combatants. The vessel was painted the 
usual battle gray. Aboard this vessel in the holds, were 
7,000 passengers, most of whom were Japanese women and 
children being evacuated from the Philippine Islands. Of 
this group of 7,000, 1,619 were American prisoners of war, 
1,200 of whom were officers. This group of 1,619 was divided 
into two parts: 800 prisoners were jammed into one freight 
hold and 819 into the other hold. On 15 December 1944 in 
Olongopo Bay on the coast of Luzon, the Oryoku Maru was sunk 
as a result of a direct bomb hit by a plane of the U. S. 

Army rir Force. The bomb hit the aft part of the ship, 
killing many American prisoners. Pursuit ships strafed the 
decks of the vessel and killed hundreds of Japanese women and 
children. Other explosions on the ship killed many more. 

Soon after the ship was struck by the bomb it sank in the 
bay. The American prisoners scrambled out of the holds and 
upon coming on deck were fired upon by Japanese troops. A 
Japanese lieutenant was firing at United States prisoners 
coming out of the hold with an automatic weapon of some kind, 
it looked like a tommygun. Another Japanese soldier had a 
machine gun mounted on the beach. This he fired at prisoners 
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coming out of tho hold and also at the prisoners struggling 
in the water. The vessel went under about $00 yards from 
shore. The prisoners dived overboard and started swimming for 
the beach. It was during this time that they were fired upon 
in the water. Upon reaching the beach, the men were fired upon 
again by Japanese soldiers who had a machine gun mounted on a sea 
wall. Near the beach where I emerged from the water I saw 
a Japanese coming out of the bushes, the bayonet of his rifle 
dripping blood. He raised his rifle in my direction and fired. 
The soldier next to me was mortally wounded. He was struck 
in the chest and a stream of blood immediately gushed from 
him. From the way he bled I know his heart was ruptured. 

"Q Was this soldier killed? 

•'A Yes. 

"Q Do you know his name? 

"A No. 

"Q Do you know the name of tho Japanese soldier who 
shot him? 

"A No. 

"Q °lease proceed v/ith your account. 

"A For a long while men continued to reach the beach 
and before long the Japanese rounded us up and marched us 
inland a short distance from the beach where we were im¬ 
prisoned in a tennis court. 

"Q Approximately how many Americans were killed at 
the time the Oryoku Maru was sunk? 

"A About 279 men did not reach the shore. All of 
these were not killed in the bombing or by the Japanese soldiers 
who fired upon them after the bombing. Many United States 
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prisoners died of suffocation in the hold of the ship and 
many others were killed by their follow prisoners. There 
was so little oxygen in the hold of the ship that almost 
everyone believed he would die of suffocation before the trip 
wps over. Men became insane with panic. Prisoners killed 
each other in order that they might have more of the precious 
oxygen. Men slit each others' throats and sucked warm blood 
from their victims because of their great hunger and thirst. 

"Q Was this a common thing? 

"A Yes. Many coses of this happened. 

"Q Please proceed. 

"A There were approximately 1,300 prisoners placed 
in this tennis court located about one-half mile from the 
coast. All the men thus imprisoned were dressed only in 
their underclothing. /II outer clothing and shoes had been 
lost or cast off during the swim from the sinking ship to 
shore. We were kept in this tennis court for six days. Dur¬ 
ing the day the hot sun beat unmercifully upon us. Many 
were horribly burned and many suffered because of great 
blisters which raised upon them. These days of blistering 
heat wore followed by nights of intense cold. This was 
during the month of December, the coldest part of the year. 
During the six days confinement in the tennis court, each 
man was given a total of 13 G.I. spoons of raw rice. This 
rice looked like floor sweepings as it was full of rocks, 
sticks and dirt. There was a w^ter faucet in the tennis 
court so we were able to get drinking water. During this 
six-day period in the tennis court about 10 men died of 
starvation, exposure and bullet wounds, wounds which they had 
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received while escaping from the sinking ship. At the end 
of the six-day period we were alerted and loaded into 
trucks, about 40 men to each. We were taken to San Fernando 
whore one-half of the group was placed in the San Fernando 
jail and the other half confined in a theater building. This 
period of imprisonment lasted for about three days. During 
this period 4 men died in the theater from starvation, neglect, 
dehydration, and from bullet wounds. At the end of the 
three d*ys in r an Fernando we were again alerted and taken 
out where we were loaded upon trains; 130 to 180 were loaded 
into each boxcar, cars which are approximately half the size 
of United States boxcars. The car doors were not locked. 

There were no marks or identification on this train to 
indicate to airmen the type of cargo it was carrying. The 
Japanese put all ill prisoners on top of the cars, 20 sick 
men on the top of each car, instructing them to stand up and 
wave if American planes strafed the train. The train thus 
loaded with the sick prone atop each car, the others standing 
inside the cars, we made the 17-hour trip to Lingayen Bay. 

On this trip we were not given food or water. Many men 
died during this period of our trip, some from suffocation 
in the cars, others from starvation and dehydration. At 
Lingayen Bay we were taken from the cars and put on a beach 
which the Japanese had under guard. Here we remained, still 
in our underwear, for several days during which time we were 
given very little food and no water whatsoever. Many 
prisoners died here of starvation and thirst. 

"Q Were any of the prisoners up to this time beaten 
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or slugged by Japanese soldiers? 

"A Yes, beatings and slug ings wore quite common. 

"Q Please proceed with your account of the trip. 

"A Following our stay of several days on the beach we 
were loaded aboard two Japanese freighters which were two 
vessels of a five or six freighter convoy which was soon to 
leave Lingayen Bay for Japan. One thousand prisoners were 
put aboard freighter #1 and approximately 250 loaded aboard 
freighter #2. There were at this time approximately 1,200 men 
left out of the group of 1,619 which loft Bilibid on 12 
December 1944. When we were taken aboard these freighters 
soldiers who were too weak to walk wore taken aboard the 
vessels in Japanese style. They had ropes tied about them 
and they were dragged; dragged across the beach, up the 
stairway onto the ship; dragged across the deck and cast into 
the vessels' hold. I was one of this group of 250 who were 
loaded aboard freighter #2. V/e were deep in the hold of the 
vessel; v/e had no food for two or three days. We sailed 
from Lingayen Bay to Takao Harbor, Formosa. We were under¬ 
nourished from 21 December 1944 to 1 January 1945." 

The rest of that relates to the balance of thal; trip 
to Japan. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you indicate the page and 
question and answer where you left off reading? I think it 
was page 7, was it not? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, page 7. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the answer to the second 
question counting from the bottom of the page? 

MAJOR KERR: I read, I believe, the first seven 
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sentences in the second answer on page 7. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Will you read the final sentence 
which you just read? 

MAJOR KERR; "Wo sailed from Lingayen Bay to Takao 
Harbor, Formosa. Y/e were undernourished from 21 December 
194-4 to 1 January 1945." 

I believe, sir, I better read the rest of that. It 
does carry through January 6. 

I will include it in the offer. 

"We stayed aboard the vessel after it arrived in the 
harbor at Formosa. On 6 January 1945 those still alive from 
this group of 250 were placed aboard freighter #1 with the 
survivors of the original group —" 

I bettor stop where I stopped before. The last 
sentence was: "We wore undernourished from 21 December 1944 
to 1 January 1945." 

I believe the subsequent material is not relevant. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has Defense any comments concerning 
the document down to the point indicated by the Prosecution? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. The same objection that 
was made in the previous document to the trip on the ship in¬ 
cluding, sir, the loading of that ship and the loading of 
the other ship. 

There is no evidence that the marine transport was 
under the command of the Accused and, we say, as a matter of 
fact, that it was not. 

As I understand it, the rest of that is not being 
offered. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Counsel are noted. 
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C/PT/IN REEL: Sir, there is an additional matter. 

In the very beginning of the statement on page 3» it appears 
that the Colonel w-’S at Cabnnatuan from 20 July 1942 until 
what he thinks was the 17th of October, 1944. It means he 
was there considerably over two ye-rs, of which only a maximum 
of eight days would be under this charge, while the Accused 
was in the Philippine Islands. Because of that and because 
none of the events listed thereafter having to do with 
Cabanatuan are dated we ask ttot all material therein having 
to do with Cabanatuan be stricken. 

That runs, sir, from the first complete answer and 
question on page 3 down to the end of the first paragraph 
on page 4, up to the question: "Very well, proceed." 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have any 
comment on the last statement of Counsel? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, the material following that original 
question obviously from its context applies to this trip 
from Manila, the ill-fated trip from Manila, which ultimately 
concluded at Fubic Bay and from Subic Bay back to San 
Fernando again. 

The material not relating to that trip, we are not 
interested in at this time. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: With reference to page 3, that 
part which follows the first question, which reads: "During 
the time of your imprisonment, were you the witness to any 
killings or executions of American prisoners of war by the 
Japanese," and extending to include the unfinished paragraph 
at the top of page 4, that is stricken from the record. 

Starting on page 7 of t he record, the point about the 
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middle of the answer to the second question which states: 

,,w e stayed aboard the vessel after it arrived in the 
harbor at Formosa." That sentence and the remainder of the 
document above the signature, which appears on page 11, is 
stricken from the record. 

^'ith those exceptions the document is accepted by 
the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

( Prosecution Exhibit No. 380 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 
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MAJOR KERR: Hark this for identification, please. 

(Statement of Beverly N. Skardon 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No 38l for identification.) 

MAJOR if ERR: Sir, the Prosecution offers in evidence 
the document marked for identification as Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 38l, being a sworn statement of Beverly N. Skardon, 
Major, Infantry. I shall read the pertinent portions of 
this statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this confirmatory? 

MAJOR KERR: Not entirely, sir. I shall read only 
those portions which add to the information disclosed by 
the previous two statements. 

"Beverly N. Skardon, being duly sworn, deposes and 

says: 

"I am a Major, Infantry, my serial number is 0-372968, 
United States Army. My permanent home address is //I Fish- 
burne Street, Walterboro, South Carolina. « . . 

"On 13 December 1944 I was in a party of 1600 Ameri- 
cah war prisoners which embarked from Manila aboard a Japa¬ 
nese passenger ship Oryoku Haru. After boarding, we were 
separated and I became a part of a group of 900 prisoners 
which were jammed into the after hold. The rest of the 
party were placed in the forward holds. As we reached the 
bottom of the hold a Jap non-com struck us with a shovel 
as we passed by. Accommodations for the prisoners consisted 
of wooden shelves erected against the bulkheads of the hold. 
These were double deck affairs about seven or eight feet 
deep and about four feet high. These could be considered 
to be divided into cubicles, eight or nine feet long, by 
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the event of the supporting members holding up the struc¬ 
ture. In order to accommodate the number of men assigned 
to this hold, it was necessary to place about twenty men in 
a cubicle. By virtue of this it was necessary for the men 
to remain in a sitting posture, each man fitting into the 
crotch of the man behind him. We were not allowed any free¬ 
dom of movement. Conditions within the cubicles were ren¬ 
dered nearly unbearable due to the awkward position assumed, 
extreme heat and foul atmosphere. A combination of these 
caused many of the men to become unconscious. Others be¬ 
came violently ill and it was impossible to do anything for 
them. Some became temporarily deranged as evidenced by 
their screaming and hysterial actions. A number of men died 
of suffocation and wounds the first night we were aboard 
ship. There were no lights and we were forced to suffer 
our plight in total darkness. No facilities were provided 
for bowel movements or urination and in order to attend to 
the functions of elimination we had to use mess kits, tin 
cans or anything available. Others, lacking these, would 
have to eliminate as best they could in the position in 
which they were sitting and remain seated in their own filth. 
Feeding was attempted the evening of the first day by send¬ 
ing in buckets of cooked rice and barley mixture and also 
some small fish. All of this appeared to be of palatable 
nature, but due to pandemonium existent, few of the men were 
able to get any of the food; most of it having been spilt 
while attempting to get it back into the cubicles. A 
ration of water was not provided and we suffered from ex¬ 
treme thirst. 
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* * * * * * * 

'•'Following my recapture (after his escape from the 
boat to the land), again in company with survivors of the 
Oryoko L'aru, we were placed in the inclosed tennis courts 
at Olongapo, Philippine Islands and were kept here for three 
days. No food was provided here. There were many wounded 
with us and they received no medical attention. American 
doctors attempted an arm amputation with makeshift tools, 
but due to difficulties involved the patient died. Other 
wounded also succumbed, lacking care. ... At San Fernando 
jail we slept on the bare floor in barred cells. During 
two days stay here we received a total of two meals, con¬ 
sisting of meager portions of rice and canotes. While here, 
the American commanding officer for the party pleaded with 
Japanese officials to obtain aid for the sick and wounded. 

He also attempted to promote some clothing and food, but 
all of these efforts proved fruitless. Departing from San 
Fernando, we were jammed into freight cars at the rate of 
approximately 170 men per car. I'any men within the cars 
passed out from suffocation and otherwise suffered extreme 
discomfort. Again we were confronted with conditions of no 
sanitary facilities, causing human excretion to always be 
underfoot. Crowded conditions defy description, it being 
impossible to do anything but stand. In order to alleviate 
conditions of suffocation v/e attempted to admit air by en¬ 
larging bullet holes in the side of the car with mess kit 
knives. This trip lasted about fourteen hours, v/e de¬ 
trained at San Fernando, La Union, Philippine Islands and 
were eventually escorted to the beach, where v;e were forced 
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to remain lying in the sand. V/e stayed here for 36 hours and 
received no food and only a few spoons of water during our 
stay." 

The balance of that statement relates to the trip 
from the Philippines to Japan and Korea. The last sentence 
that v/e shall include in our offer is the last sentence of 
the full paragraph on page 3. That sentence reads as fol¬ 
lows s 

u ;Ve stayed here for 36 hours and received no food and 
only a few spoons of water during our stay." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by counsel? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No comments other than those made in 
regard to the trip in the previous two statements. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted. 
The document as presented by the Prosecution is accepted by 
the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 381 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I call 1st Lieutenant Lovick P. Miles. 

L0V1CK P. MILES, JR. 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q • (By Major Kerr) Please state your name, rank and 
serial number. 

A Lovick P. Miles, Jr.; 1st Lieutenant, Judge Advocate 

General’s Department. Serial No.? 

Q Serial No. 
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A 02-052-052. 

Q What is your present military address? 

A GHQ AFPAC, V/ar Crimes Branch, APO 500. 

Q What is your present military assignment? 

A At the present time I arc assigned in the review sec¬ 

tion of the War Crimes Branch of the Theatre Judge Advocate's 
Office. 

Q How long have you been connected with the War Crimes 

Detachment? 

A Since August 26th of this year. 

Q During that time have you had occasion in connection 

with your official duties to interview recovered personnel, 
that is to say, former prisoners of war who have been re¬ 
covered from Japan? 

A Yes, sir. From September 16th or 17th this year 

until Just about the first week in October I was out at the 
29th Replacement Depot here interviewing returned prisoners 
of war. 

Q Was Lieutenant Colonel Roy L. Bodine, Jr. one of 

the returned prisoners of war thus interviewed? 

A Yes, he was, or at least an officer bearing the Lt. 

Colonel's insignia and who told me that he was Roy L. Bodine 
was one of the ones. 

Q Do you recall the date that you interviewed him? 

A It was approximately the 25th or 26th of September. 

Q Did he give you a copy of a diary which he maintained 

during at least a portion of the time during which he was a 
prisoner of war? 

A Yes, he -did. 
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Q Will you explain the circumstances of that affair? 

A Lt. Colonel Bodine came by one afternoon late about 

the 25th of September and tendered me a handwritten — what 

he said was a handwritten copy of the original diary which 

he kept while making the trip on the ship ORYOKU MARU from 

Manila up to Japan, and he told me that he had copied it 

while coming down from Japan on the ship that repatriated 

''.in and that the original diary was water-logged and coming 

to pieces and he had transcribed this to make it more legible. 

MAJOR KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of original diary herein¬ 
above referred to was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 382 
for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked for 

identification Prosecution's Exhibit 382 and ask you whether 
or not that is the handwritten copy of his diary which he 
handed to you. 

A To the best of my belief it is. I of course can't 

remember every word of it but I do remember these inter¬ 
lineations and excerpts that were on it at the time and the 
approximate number of pages. 

Q And what is your conclusion as to whether or not that 

is the document which he handed you? 

A That is the docunent, to the best of my knowledge, 

that he gave to me that day. 

Q And he stated to you at that time, did he, that this 

was a handwritten copy which he made of the original diary? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: Your witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is that being offered in evidence? 
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MAJOR KERR: I do not have a copy of this. This is 
the only copy I have. In due course we shall have copies 
made and they will be made available to the Defense, At 
this time, sir, we — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It leaves a situation dangling 
rather badly with a grant of authority to withdraw the 
original and to replace it with a copy. Wo would like also 
to know whether the entire document is material to the case 
or only certain parts and we would like to know what are those 
parts. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I shall go into that. If there 
are no questions by counsel of this witness we shall excuse 
the witness, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, I wouldn't know what to ask the 
witness. I haven't read the diary. I don't know what con¬ 
versation he had. None of us could cross examine not know¬ 
ing what this thing is about, not knowing what is in there. 
What we might want to do is to cross examine the witness 
relative to the conversation with Lt. Colonel Bodine on 
matters that are in that diary, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, at this time the Prosecution offers 
in evidence the document which is marked for identification 
as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 382, which has been identified 
by this witness as a handwritten copy of an original diary 
kept by Lt. Colonel Roy L. Bodine, Jr. The entries on 
this copy of the diary begin on October 19, 194-4, Thursday, 
with a parenthetical note that those entries cover Cabanatuan 
to Bilibid. The diary then covers the period spent at 
Bilibid Prison in Manila, the trip on the ORYOKU MARU to 
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Subic Bay, the experiences of this officer at the Olongapo 
tennis courts, the trip from that point to San Fernando, 
and the loading at San Fernando on the other Japanese ships 
for the ultimate journey to Japan, and then the trip to 
Formosa, from there to Japan and finally to Korea. 

Of course the only portions of this diary, written 
apparently in the handv/riting of Col. Bodine, which we would 
care to offer at this time would be those portions relating 
to his experiences from Bilibid Prison in Manila to Subic 
Bay, Subic Bay to San Fernando, and from then on to the 
other Japanese ships. From there on to Japan we are not 
interested in at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that it be 
given an exhibit number, that copies in its entirety or in 
selected parts, as you may decide, be furnished to counsel 
for their study. It also desires that copies be furnished 
to the Commission for our study and that at a suitable time 
when those studies arc completed the document will be con¬ 
sidered and ruling as to its admissibility given. 

MAJOR KERR: May I inquire of counsel,at that time when 
the document again comes up for consideration by the Commis¬ 
sion will the Defense like to have this witness available? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We may. If perusal of the document 
shows that it is unnecessary we will let you know. 

MAJOR KERR: Very well. Then the status of this, 
sir, is that it is offered but not as yet accepted in evi¬ 
dence? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: And as soon as possible Prosecution will 
provide copies to the Commission and to the Defense. 
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MAJOR KERR: Shall I proceed, sir? 

NORMAN JAMES SPARNJN 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: You have previously testified in this 
proceeding and have been sworn; I will remind you that you 
are still under oath. 

TIE WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

(A diary was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit 383 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain, I hand you a book which 
has been marked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 
383 , and ask you state whether or not you can tell what 
that is. 

A This is a Japanese diary. 

Q And does that Japanese diary, or the book in which 
it is contained, bear an ATIS identification tag? 

A Yes, it does, bearing the official number 605074. 

Q What does that identification tag indicate? 

A That is the official number given to the document 

after certain extracts have been taken from the document 
for translation. 

Q State to the best of your knowledge and belief 
whether or not that is a captured Japanese document 
which has been delivered to ATIS, and which was taken in 
custody by ATIS. 

A It has been accepted by ATIS as a captured Japanese 
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diary. 

Q Have you personally made a translation of that 
entry in the diary relating to 27 March 194-5? 

A I have checked this translation personally, and I 
an quite satisfied it is a correct translation of the 
entry referred to. 

(A docunent was narked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 384 for 
identification.) 

Q I hand you what has been narked for identification 
as Prosecution Exhibit 384, and ask you to state whether 
or not that is a correct translation of the portion of the 
diary which you have just referred to, namely, that 
referring to March 27, 1945? 

A This is the sane document as previously — 

Q That is correct. That is to say, Exhibit 384 purports 

to be a translation of a portion of Exhibit 383* Will 
you state whether or not that is the correct translation? 

A Yes, as I previously stated, and this is a carbon 
copy; it is the translation of this entry. 

MAJOR KERR; If the Commission please, the transla¬ 
tion which the witness has just identified reads as follows: 

"Extract. 27 March 1945. Taking advantage of the 
night, went to kill the natives. Since they seened to be 
good natives, it was rather difficult to bayonet them to 
death. The voices ox" the women and children crying and 
wailing were terrifying. I too bayoneted several persons 
apart from the terrible ones. (Sugoi Yatsu.)" 

Q (By Major Kerr) I call your attention to the last 
portion of that docunent in parentheses, reading: "ATIS 
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Document No. 605074- ceptured at Luzon, Mt. Calugong, 
northeast of Pugo, 8 April 1945," and ask you what that 
refers to. 

A The number is the official number of the document. 
The place of capture is as the document was received back 
at ATIS, showing where the document was captured. 

Q And that represents, to the best of your knowledge 
and belief, does it, the place and time of capture of the 
document which is Exhibit No. 383 ? 

A To the best of my knowledge and belief, yes. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: V/hat is the meaning of the words 
in parentheses, "Sugoi Yatsu"? 

THE WITNESS: "Terrible fellow," which would be a 
literal translation of the words which are translated 
there as "terrible ones." 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, we offer in evidence 
the translation which has been marked for identification 
as Prosecution Exhibit No. 384, and we make available 
to the Commission the Japanese diary which has been marked 
for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 383, for such 
examination as the Commission may desire to make of it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires to extend 
to the Defense an opportunity of comparing the original 
with the translation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

May we ask, sir, in connection with which specifi¬ 
cation this exhibit is offered? 

MAJOR KERR: This relates to 72, the massacre of 
Philippine residents generally, and the brutalizing of the 
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inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 

CAPTAIU SANDBERG: Has there been any proof here 
of any incidents at Pugo? 

MAJOR KERR: Pugo? Not that I recall offhand. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Then the Defense asks that the 
Commission refuse to accept the diary, on the ground that 
it has no specific reference to any specific incidents 
proved before the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of counsel is not 
sustained. It appears to the Commission that this could 
properly be considered in connection with Item 72. The 
location of Mt. Calugong, northeast of Pugo, refers only 
to the point of capture of the document, as the Commission 
understands. 

The document is accepted for such probative value 

as it nay be held to possess, if any, and extends to 

counsel the further opportunity of checking the translation. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

384 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission asks Commander 
Bartlett if he has had an opportunity to check this trans¬ 
lation? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I have not yet, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We would also like to have your 
version. 

(Copy of extract from ATIS 
Bulletin was marked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 385 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Csptain S party, n. I hand you what 
has been marked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 
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385, and ask you to state, if you know, what that is. 

A This is sn official ATIS publication, and is the 
research report on Japanese violations of the lav/s of 
war, and contains extracts — 

Q I an referring now specifically to the paper which 
is narked Prosecution Exhibit 385 for identification. 

A This is a copy of an extract published in this 
research report of the ATIS document number 602558. 

Q That is your signature at the bottom of that docu¬ 
ment certifying the accuracy of the translation? 

A It certifies to the accuracy of the typed copy of 
the translation which appears in the research report. 

Q And will you describe briefly the research report 
of which that is an extract? 

A The research report is on Japanese violations of 
the laws of war, and contains extracts, translation of 
extracts from captured documents pertaining to the title, 
and it has photographic copies of some of the documents 
containing such pertinent information. 

Q Does it include a photographic copy of the document 
of which this is a copy? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion offers in evidence the extract, the translation 
identified by this witness and marked for identification 
as Prosecution Exhibit 385. We should like also to 
present to the Commission the photographic reproduction 
of the document itself, which is referred to by this 
witness and which appears as Exhibit "K" of the ATIS 
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research report referred to by this witness, and at a later 
time we would like to make a part of the record a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of this picture. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Will you read the translation, 


please? 

MAJOR KERR: (Reading) "Allied Translator and Inter¬ 
preter Section, South V/est Pacific Area, Research Report. 

No, 72, supplement 2. 23 June 194-5. 

" 1. Extracts from diary dated 24 October 1944 

to 31 December 194-4, kept by Warrant Officer 
Yamaguchi, Yoshiraa, assigned to 10 Tank Regi¬ 
ment, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Harada, Kazuo. 

'"28 November 1944 — received orders on the mopping 
up of guerrillas last night. Departed SibUl Springs 
at 1300 hours and arrived at Santa Rosa at 1700 hours. 
We went to the 205 Artillery Unit's barrack. Attack 
is scheduled to begin on 1 December 1944. It seems 
that all the men are to be killed. This punitive 
action is something to look forward to. 

'"1 December 1944 — the residence of families of 
Fil-American Army personnel are to the front of our 
company. Heard that the guerrillas in Rizal area 
are very active. Our object is to wound and kill 
the men, to get information, and to kill the women 
who run away.* 

"(ATIS Document No. 602558, see Exhibit K)» 

Then follows the certificate of Captain Sparnon. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense will be given the same 
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opportunity of examining this photostat and checking the 
translations as in the former diary. Are there comments 
on this translation? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 

Commission for such probative evidence, if any, as it 

shall be held to possess. The Commission extends to 

the Defense the opportunity to check the translation and 

reopen the matter if they choose to do so. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

385 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

(An extract from ATIS Bulle¬ 
tin was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 386 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you v/hat 
has been marked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 
386, and ask you to state what that is. 

A This is a translation of extracts from a captured 
Japanese diary, presumably belonging to a member of the 
Akatsuki 16709 Force, covering the period from 31 July 
1944 to 21 February 1945. 

Q Is that a true extract of an official publication 

of ATIS? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And a true copy of the extract which appears in that 

official publication, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution offers in evi¬ 
dence the document wiiich has been identified as Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 386, and identified by this witness. 
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This document reads as follows: 

"Allied Translator and Interpreter Section, South 
West Pacific Area. Bulletin No. 1941. Date: 11 April 
1945. 

"Item 4 Document 603720, ADVATIS Bulletin 528. 

"Notebook-diary presumably belonging to member of 
AKATSUKI 16709 Force, TN 9 Shipping Engineer Regiment, 
Replacement Unit, covering period 31 July 1944 to 21 
February 1945. Partly translated in XIVCAE Translation 
0082, Batch 719, Item 13. 

"Extracts: 

"History: 

"4 August 1944, left Moji." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the period 4 August 1944 to 
25 September 1944 material? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir; merely to indicate the nature 
of the diary itself. 

The portion which is directly material here reads 
as follows: 

"7 February 1945. 150 guerrillas were disposed of 

tonight. I stabbed 10. 

"9 February 1945. Burned 1000 guerrillas tonight. 

"10 February 1945. Guarded approximately 1000 guer¬ 
rillas. 

"13 February 1945. Enemy tanks are lurking in the 
vicinity of Banzai Bridge. Our attack preparation has 
been completed. I am now on guard duty at Guerrilla 
Internment Camp. While I was on duty, approximately 10 
guerrillas tried to escape. They were stabbed to death. 

At 1600 all guerrillas were burned to death. 
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"8 February 194-5. Guarded over 1164 guerrillas 
which we re newly brought in today. 1 ' 

I call the Comission's attention to the item which 
appears under 10 September 1944: 

"Arrived San Fernando," and 24 September 194-4, "Arriv¬ 
ed Manila by train. 

"25 September 194-4. Transferred to 9th Sea Trans 
Battalion." 

This again bears the certificate of Norman Sparnon. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The only observation we have to 
make about this, sir, is that this document is already in 
evidence as a part of one of the comprehensive War CrintJ 
reports which the Prosecution has introduced in evidence. 

My recollection is that it is a part of the report on the 
Intramuros situation, that it was introduced in evidence, 
and that it was read by the Prosecution in full at that 
time. We simply want to point out that there is no neces¬ 
sity for introducing the same thing twice. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe that is correct. Before 
we take further action, will you attempt to prove or dis¬ 
prove the statement? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

(An extract from Aris Bulle¬ 
tin was narked Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 387 for identi¬ 
fication.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you what has 
been marked for identification as Prosecution Exhibit 387, 
and ask you to state what that is. 

A It is a translation of a captured Japanese document, 
being a bound file of Manila naval dsfense force and east 
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sector unit operation orders, dated 29 November 1944 to 
4 February 1945, held by the 4th Company, Headquarters 
Battalion, Manila Naval Defense Force. 

Q That is a true copy of an item which appears in 
the official publication of ATIS, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

MAJOR KERRs The Prosecution offers in evidence the 
document identified as Prosecution Exhibit No. 387. 

This is an exccprt from ATIS, Item 1, Batch 517, 
which indicates that this document was captured in North 
Manila, Luzon Island, by the 1st Cavalry Division on 9 
February 1945, and received by the 14th Corps, Advanced 
Echelon, on 10 February 1945• It is described as a bound 
file of the Manila Naval Defense Force and East Sector 
Unit Operation Orders, and so forth, dated 29 November 
1944 to 4 February 1945, held by 4th Company, Headquart¬ 
ers Battalion, Manila Naval Defense Force. 

It is described as, "Directions concerning combat 
by Shimbu Group in Manila and vicinity." 

It is .dated, 16 January 1945, Shimbu Group Head¬ 
quarters. I quote: 

"The engagement which will shortly take place in 
Manila and vicinity is a great battle which will be 
watched by the whole world and will decide the future 
development of the Imperial Army. 

"The officers and men who participate in it must 
deeply feel its importance, and, profoundly moved by the 
gloriousness of the struggle, must devote their whole 
beings to the destruction of the enemy Americans. By so 
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doing they must revenge their countless comrades in arms 
who have perished since Guadalcanal, and must block the 
hated enemy’s plans for a northward advance. 

"In order to accomplish the above objective, they 
must observe the following principles." 

And there follow a number of so-called "principles" 
which are part of the order. 

The order is signed "Shimbu Group Commanding General 
Yokoyama, Shizuo. Translator, Lieutenant General Yokoyana, 
8th Division Commanding General." 

On the second page of this document, the following 
also appears, being a part of the same Item No. 1: 

"Signal, print and distribute, 4 February 1945> 0308. 
From: Manila Naval Defense Force Headquarters. 

To: Each unit under the command of the above Headquarters. 

"Among the Filipinos, those who answer 'Makapiri' at 
the time of challenge are Filipinos employed by the Japan¬ 
ese Army. Therefore, this fact must be thoroughly taught 
to every soldier. 

"You are informed that the above Filipinos are an 
assassination group, ANSATSU DAN, used by the Japanese 
Army and carry weapons." 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I ask you what 
the words "ANSATSU DAN" in this particular excerpt from 
that document mean? 

A "Assassination Groups." 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, this second excerpt from the 
document which I have just read relates to Item 92 of 
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the E1.11 of Particulars, in that it shows that the Japan¬ 
ese were using assassination groups, obviously, against 
the American forces then employed against the Japanese 
in that area. 

This document is offered in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this accompanied by a photostat 
or the original of the Japanese order? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. Neither the original of this 
order nor the photostatic or photographic reproduction 
are available. If at any time we receive the original, 
we will make it available to the Commission and to the 
Defense, but so far we do not have it. 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: Any comments by counsel? 

C/PT/IN REEL: Yes, we have two comments. Is far as 
this goes, first of all we wish to call the Commission's 
attention to the fact that the Mekapili referred to there 
has appeared before in this trial from the testimony of 
one Lapus and one Galong as one of the organizations that 
one of the three former founders was General Ricarte. 

That is merely called to the Commission’s attention for what 
it is worth. 

Secondly,on the question of not having the original, 
we are placed at the disadvantage of not being able to as¬ 
certain whether the translation is exact or correct. In 
this case it seems important because of the phrase right 
in the beginning referring to Manila and vicinity. We 
have had much evidence on that score when General Yokoyama 
of the Shimbu Army testified, and that should be scrutinized 
very carefully. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted, 
and in the event the original of the document is obtained 
it will be presented to the Commission. However, since 
ATIS is recognized as the official interpreter, the docu¬ 
ment is accepted for such probative value, if any, as the 
document may be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 387 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I hand you what has been marked for 

identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 386 and ask you to 
state what that is. 
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(A document entitled "Translator 
and Interpreter Service, Army 
Forces, Pacific." dated 13 Septem¬ 
ber 1945, headed "Japanese Viola¬ 
tions of the Laws of War " was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit No. 388 
for identification.) 

A It is a publication on Japanese violations of the laws 
of war. In this case it comes under the heading of ATIS, 
which is Translator and Interpreter Service, and that is 
the American service. It is signed by Sidney F. Mashbir, 
who was the coordinator of ATIS. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Was that Translator and Interpreter 
Service an official agency of the American armed forces in 
this theater? 

A Yes. 

Q What would you say as to the general accuracy of the 
translation by that agency? 

A They would be correct, sir. 

Q I call your attention to page 9 of that publication, 
the paragraph at the top of the page, headed "November 1944," 
and ask you to state what that is. 

A It is an extract from ATIS Document No. 18892, ATIS 
Bulletin No. 206?, page 2. 

Q I call your attention to page 11 of that document, 
the full item which is headed, or at the top of which 
appears the figures and words, "10 February 1945," and ask 
you to state what that entire translation is. 

A It is r.n extract of a captured Japanese document 
from Document No. 605530, which appeared in ATIS Bulletin 
No. 2088, No. 701, pages 4 and 5. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you. 
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Sir, the Prosecution offers into evidence the entire 
document which has been narked for identification as Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 388, and it invites the Commission's 
attention particularly to page 9 thereof. 

The first paragraph on that page, which reads as 
follows: 

"November 1944. (TN: Day not stated). I can¬ 
not remember the date, but wo received informa¬ 
tion from Lipa Military Police Squad that ap¬ 
proximately 30 guerrillas attacked Lipa Air 
Depot with hand grenades and other explosives, 
and 11 of them were captured. The Military 
Police Squad requested that the GIGO Force 
dispose of the captured guerrillas. During 
the night we dug holes here and there in the 
coconut grove near the graveyard and bayoneted 
and killed them. I noticed that some of them 
were small like children. They had no strength 
at all since they had not eaten for the last 
three days since their capture by the Military 
Police Unit. Their hands were tied behind their 
backs and they stood in front of the holes with 
their heads bent slightly downward. It seemed 
that their minds were already made up that 
they v/ould be killed, and they said nothing. 

Their hair was very bushy. I was irritated. 

Later, one by one the members of the section 
bayoneted the guerrillas. The first one was 
bayoneted by SUZUKI, Yukimatsu. My turn was 
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the second one. The moment I bayoneted the victim 
he cried 'AHJ' and fell into the hole behind him. 

He was suffering but I had no emotion at all. 

That may be because I was so excited. After 
bayoneting them, we covered them with soil and 
laid coconut leaves on top. We returned to the 
company singing a military song at 2200 hours." 

That, sir, is an excerpt, according to the notation on 
the bottom of page 8, "Extract from a diary, dated 24 April 
1944 to 23 January 1945# The owner is not stated, but is a 
member of GIGO Force," 

It is an ATIS document, Document No. 18892, ATIS 
Bulletin No. 2065, page 2. 

I also invite the Commission's attention to the item 
which is printed or mimeographed on pages 10 and 11 of this 
same document, which reads as follows: 

"(b) Extract from diary-notebook dated 
July 1944 to 22 May 1945, ovmer and unit not 
stated, captured northeast of Lucaban, Luzon, 

23 May 1945. 

"February 1945. Every day is spent in 
hunting guerrillas and natives. I have al¬ 
ready killed well over 100. The naivete I 
possessed at the time of leaving the home¬ 
land has long since disappeared. Now I am 
a hardened killer and my sword is always 
stained with blood. Although it is for my 
country's sake, it is sheer brutality. May 
God forgive me.' May my mother forgive me.'" 












That is from ATIS Document No. 605849, ATIS Bulletin 
No. 2071, page 17. 

And at the very bottom of that page: 

"(d) Extract from diary belonging to a 
member of 116 Pishing Battalion, Company Com¬ 
mander First Lieutenant FUJITA, Eisuko. Dated 
from December 1943 to 17 April 1945." 

And I quote: 

"10 February 1945. By order of the Army, 
we began punitive operations against Filipino 
terrorists and killed 500 of them. 

"12 February 1945. We left for Calamba 
by automobile with the mission of carrying on 
punitive operations against the inhabitants of 
the town. We killed 800 men and returned at 
midnight. 

"13 February 1945. For security reasons, 
all inhabitants of the town (presumably Anilao) 
were killed and all their possessions were con¬ 
fiscated. Until yesterday we lived in the hills 
or in fishing barrios and we had only salt to go 
with our rice. But today we are in Paradise. 

There is nothing that we cannot obtain. Al¬ 
though there were a tremendous number of watches, 
rings, suits, shoes and dresses, vie couldn't 
take them back with us, and so we had to burn 
them with groat regret. Everyone has 3,000 or 
more pesos in cash. V/e had all we wanted of good 
things to eat. 
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"17 February 194-5. Because ninety percent 
of the Filipino people do not feel pro-Japanese 
but on the contrary are anti-Japanese, Army 
Headquarters issued orders on the 10th to punish 
them. In various sectors we have killed several 
thousands (including young and old, men and 
women, and Chinese, in addition to Filipinos). 
Their houses have been burned and valuables have 
been confiscated. 

"14 March 1945. Both the company commander 
and the platoon leader were killed in action. 

"17 March 1945. Caught and killed four 
natives (three children and their mother.)" 

And on page 13, paragraph (m): 

"(m) Extract from notebook belonging to 
MATSUOKA, Itoji of 64 Infantry Regiment, 23 
Division, TOMINAGA Unit, dated 19 December 
presumably 44 to 27 March, presumably 1945. 

"27 March - Taking advantage of darkness, 
we went out to kill the natives. It was hard 
for me to kill them because they seem to be 
good people. Frightful cries of the children 
were horrible. I myself stabbed and killed 
several persons." 

That is ATIS Document No. 605074, ATIS Bulletin No. 

2018, ADVATIS Bulletin No. 653, page 4. 

And on the last page, page 21, Item (3)s 

"Extract from notebook kept by Machine 
Gun Company of West of the Lake Sector Unit, 
containing Operation Orders and intelligence 
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reports dated 13 February to 23 March 1945. 

"Instructions. 1600, 17 March. 

"1, Leaving tonight at 1930. 

"2. We shall march to Mahina. 

"8. There will be many natives along our 

route from now on. All natives, both men and 

women, will be killed," 

That is ATIS Document No. 604-758, XIV Corps ATIS 
Advanced Echelon Translation No. 0108, page 4. 

I also call attention of the Commission to the Item (a) 
on page 8 — strike that. That is an interview, and we are 
interested here in only the documentary evidence involved. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you offering this into evidence? 

The Commission notes that on page 1 there is a quotation 
from a document which has already been received by the 
Commission. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir; that was introduced in connec¬ 
tion with the testimony on the Palawan massacre, so the 
evidence on that would be incorporated among the other 
evidence on that incident. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe that the continuation on 
page 2 has also been received in evidence, at least in part. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Examination has not been made 
beyond that point, and we have been searching for other 
elements. The Commission would like to be informed of 
other parts of this document which are already before 
the Commission. 

MAJOR KERR: Perhaps the more suitable procedure 
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v;ould be for us to substitute for this entire document the 
separate excerpts or true copies of the several excerpts 
which I have read to the Commission, those being the ones 
which we are interested in now. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are they all of the ones that you 
are interested in? 

MAJOR KERR: I believe that is all we are interested 
in at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by counsel on 
the extracts of this document which were read by the 
Prosocution? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The only comment counsel can make at 
this time is that the extracts are from diaries of apparent¬ 
ly some cases of named soldiers and named units, and in 
some cases unnamed soldiers and unnamed units. 

We do not know where they v/e re or whore these incidents 
occurred. We v/ould like to have an opportunity of examining 
this entire document if the entire document is being 
offered. 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution is agreeable to proceed¬ 
ing either way, whatever way the Commission would prefer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission prefers the Prose¬ 
cution to prepare as extracts those items which you read 
before the Commission and introduce them as an exhibit, at 
which time comments of counsel will be heard. 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In defense of that ruling the 
Commission states that all matters not read by the Prosecu¬ 
tion are excluded from consideration. 
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MAJOR KERR: There is still quite a bit to go in. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess at 
this time until eight o'clock, but we will proceed with 
the taking of testimony until it is completed, and then 
see the picture, or see the picture and then resume the 
taking of testimony, whichever the Prosecution may desire. 

(Whereupon, at 1745 hours, a recess was taken until 
2000 hours, 19 November 1945.) 
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EVENING SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 2000 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, all the 
members of the Commission are present; the Accused and the 
Defense Counsel are present. The Prosecution will proceed. 

The Prosecution will offer in evidence as Exhibit 
No. 389 a film, being a series of interviews with the sur¬ 
vivors of the Palawan incident presented to the Commission 
this morning. This film is an official War Department 
publication procured from the War Department. 

At this time the Prosecution also offers in evidence 
as Prosecution's Exhibit No. 390 the following certificate 
relating to a second film to be shown: 

"GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 
WAR CRIMES BRANCH 

"19 November 194-5 

"CERTIFICATE 

"Combat Bulletin No. 44, a one-reel 16 mm. black 
and white sound motion picture is hereby certified to be an 
official publication of the War Department of the United 
States and the extracts assembled in this reel are certified 
to be portions of that publication; that United Newsreel 
No. 148, a one-reel 16 mm. black and white sound motion 
picture, is certified to be a publication prepared for and 
distributed by the Office of War Information of the United 
States,and that the extracts in this reel are portions of 









said publication, 


(Signed) Milton r . p eligman 
MILTON S. SELIGMAN 
1 st It., inf." 

GENER/I REYNOLDS: The document is accepted. 

(Certificate dated 19 November 
1945 in re Combat Bulletin No. 
44 w^s marked Prosecution Ex¬ 
hibit No. 390 and received in 
evidence.) 

C/.PT/IN C/LYER: .And then as Prosecution's Exhibit 391 
the film referred to in the Prosecution's Exhibit 390. 

(Here followed exhibition of film being series of 
interviews with survivors of Palawan incident and exhibition 
of Combat Bulletin No. 44 hereinabove described more par¬ 
ticularly. ) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Recess for 15 minutes. 

( p hort recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

C/.PT/IN C/LYER: If the Commission please, for purposes 
of the record nay we have a ruling on the offer of Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit 389, the Palawan picture; and 391, the other 
film? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by Defense? 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: v e should like to say this, sir: 
that we have no objection to the films in so far as they 
represent a documentary portrayal of whe.t happened in Manila. 

I am referring now to the Manila picture. But we were very 
much disturbed at the editing of the Manila film, parti¬ 
cularly Combat Bulletin 44 being the battle for Manila. 
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We have seen Combat Bulletin 44, and it is a fine and 
accurate portrayal of the Battle for Manila. The portions 
which the Prosecution has deleted, if our memory serves us, 
show the effective work done in the Battle of Manila by 
American artillery and American tanks, and there are many 
scenes showing American artillery demolishing buildings, 
tanks demolishing buildings, and scenes showing flame throwers 
flushing Japanese soldiers out of their positions; all being 
points which the Defense has been vigorously urging, explain¬ 
ing in large part that the destruction in Manila was in large 
measure caused by American artillery and shell fire, and part 
of the unavoidable necessity of war. 

For that reason, we would like very much for the Com¬ 
mission to have before it the full Combat Bulletin 44, and 
we would like to ask at this time if it is possible that 
the Prosecution extend its facilities to us so that as part 
cf our case we may put in the entire Combat Bulletin 44. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution believes that the 

portions of that Combat Bulletin which were not shown tonight 
are irrelevant. However, if the Commission would like to 
see the entire bulletin, we would be very happy to arrange 
for the showing of the film as part of the Defense case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there another film? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. The short film which followed 
the Palawan film tonight was irade up of excerpts from Combat 
Bulletins. I don't offhand recall what the balance of that 
bulletin not shown tonight does consist of; but the film 
was edited so as to include only those portions such as 
Old Bilibid Prison, Santo Tomas, and the Paco or Dy-Pac 
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Ditch, and other incidents which are directly related to our 
case. 

As I say, we will be very happy to show the Commission 
the entire film as part of the Defense case, if the Commission 
so desires. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* The Commission desires to accede 
to this request of Defense, and announces that the films 
shown tonight are accepted by the Commission for such pro¬ 
bative value, if any, as they shall be held to possess, 

(Prosecution Exhibits 389 and 391 
for identification were received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We ask also, sir, that the films 
which were shown tonight, and their sound tracks, be made a 
part of the record in accordance with the Commission's pre¬ 
vious ruling. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The previous film was not an offi¬ 
cial War Department film, as the Commission understands it. 

MAJOR KERR: The "Orders from Tokyo"? Or the one shown 
tonight? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "Orders from Tokyo". 

MAJOR KERR: That is an official film of the Common¬ 
wealth government of the Philippines, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then it is the ruling of the Com¬ 
mission that the films shown tonight be incorporated into 
the record in the same ranner as the showing of "Orders 
from Tokyo". 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

Sir, continuing the Prosecution's case, this after¬ 
noon in offering Exhibit No. 388 I referred to an item 
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covered by ATIS document No. 18892, which is a translation 
of the diary, more specifically an entry under date of 
November 1944 relating to Lipa and the execution of 11 
alleged guerrillas at that point. Now, it later developed 
that we do have the original of that diary. 

NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

a witness called on behalf of the Prosecution, having been 
previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and testified fur¬ 
ther as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

Q (By Major Kerr) At this time I hand you, Captain 

Sparnon, this book, and ask you to state whether or not you 
can identify it as the document which has been translated by 
ATIS, and more specifically the document referred to in the 
translation which I have just described, being a part of 
Exhibit 388. 

J1AJ0R KERR: Incidentally, the record should show that 
Captain Sparnon is being called as the first Prosecution 
witness of the evening session; that he has been previously 
duly sworn and is still under oath, 

A Yes, this is a translation of this extract from this 

captured Japanese diary. 

Q (By Major Kerr) The captured Japanese diary which 

you have in your hands is — 

A An official ATIS document. 

Q And is Document No. 18892, referred to in the excerpt 

from Exhibit 388, is that so? 

A That is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, at this time 
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Prosecution makes available to the Commission the original 
Japanese diary which the witness has identified and which 
may be considered in connection with Prosecution Exhibit 388 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/ill you read the translation? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the translation was read to the 
Commission this afternoon, at the time Exhibit 388 was intro 
duced. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read it again to refresh our memo¬ 
ries. 

MAJOR KERR: "Extract from a Diary, dated 24 April 
1944 to 23 January 1945. The owner is not stated but is 
a member of Gigo Force. 

"31 July 1944. Found out that Major ICanda, Yasuo 
is the commanding officer of special commando company, 

Gigo Force. Our platoon leader is 2nd Lieutenant Murakami. 

"November 1944. (TN: Day not stated). I cannot 

remember the date, but we received information from Lipa 
military police squad that approximately 30 guerrillas 
attacked Lipa Air Depot with hand grenades and other ex¬ 
plosives, and 11 of them were captured. The military 
police squad requested that the Gigo Force dispose of the 
captured guerrillas. During the night we dug holes here 
and there in the cocoanut grove near the graveyard and 
bayoneted and killed them. I noticed that some of them 
were small like children. They had no strength at all 
since they had not eaten for the last three days since 
their capture by the military police unit. Their hands 
were tied behind their backs and they stood in front of 
the holes with their heads bent slightly dov/nward. It 










seemed that their minds were already made up that they would 
be killed, and they said nothing* Their hair was very 
bushy. I was irritated. Later, one by one the members 
of the section bayoneted the guerrillas. The first one 
was bayoneted by Suzuki, Yukimatsu. My turn was the second 
one. The moment I bayoneted the victim he cried 'AhJ' and 
fell into the hole behind him. He was suffering but I had no 
emotion at all. That may be because I was so excited. After 
bayoneting them we covered them with soil and laid cocoanut 
leaves on top. V/e returned to the company singing a military 
song at 2200 hours." 

That was Document 18892, ATIS Bulletin No, 265, page 

2 . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense is being offered an 
opportunity to study the original of this document. Have 
you any comments on the official translation? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted in evidence 
by the Commission for such probative value as it may be held 
to possess, with the understanding that Defense may reopen 
the subject if they choose to do so, after completing their 
study of the original. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 388 
for identification was received 
in evidence.) 

(A document was i.arked Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 392 for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you a docu¬ 

ment which has been marked for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit 392, and ask you to state what that is. 









A This is a translation of an extract from a message 

book, owner not stated, containing Rekka operation orders, 
and so forth. It is an ATIS document. 

Q Is the document which is marked for identification as 

Exhibit 392 an excerpt from an official ATIS translation 
documents? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And your name appears on the certificate attached 

to this exhibit, does it not? 

A That is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution 

offers in evidence the document marked for identification 

as Exhibit 392, which reads as follows: 

"ALLIED TRANSLATOR AND INTERPRETER SECTION 
SOUTH WEST PACIFIC AREA 

"The following is an exact reproduction of Item 7 
in XIVCAET 0084, 4 Mar 45: 

"CAPTURED NOVALICHES, RIZAL PROV. LUZON I, BY 1st 
CAV DIV, 26 Feb 45. Rec'd XIVCAE, 1 Mar 45. 

"ITEM 7. Message book, owner not stated, containing 
REKKA Op Orders, etc. 

"KOBAYASHI Group (H2IDAN) Order 13 Feb 

"1. The AMERICANS who have penetrated into MANILA 
have about 1,000 Army troops, and there are several thousand 
FILIPINO guerrillas. Even women and children have become 
guerrillas. 

"2. All people on the battle-field with the excep¬ 
tion of JAPANESE military personnel, JAPANESE civilians, 
and Special Constr Units (GANAPS in the FILIPINO language) 










will be put to death. Houses ——(TN: Order breaks off 
here.)" 

And the certificate of Captain Norman Sparnon, AIF, 
that this is a true copy of an official translation by ATIS. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this a substitute for a similar 
document already received? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir, this will take the place of, 

I believe, a complete — Sir, this is a separate excerpt and 
the same appears in another document which has been admitted 
in connection with another translation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The same document appears in the 
official report of the 14th Corps? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the Commission inquires as 
to the necessity for introducing it as a separate exhibit. 

MAJOR KERR: Well, sir, being a larger exhibit than 
the 14th Corps report — while in the record it is somewhat 
lost and this way it is set out a bit more clearly, parti¬ 
cularly by designating it as a separate exhibit it is more 
readily referred to in subsequent references. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comment by Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir, I think the Commission 
ha.s stated the point. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts the docu¬ 
ment as a separate exhibit but desires the record to show 
that this is a clear duplication of material which was in¬ 
cluded in the 14th Corps official report. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 392 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I would like to have this marked as the 
next exhibit. 


(An extract reproduction was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 393 for identification.) 










Q (By Major Kerr) Captain '"parnon, I will hand you 

a document which has been marked for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 393 nnd ask you to state what that is. 

A It is a translation of an extract from a bound 

mimeographed and handwritten file of Manila Navy Defense 
Force and Southwestern Area Fleet Operation Orders, dated 
23 December '44 to 14 February '45, classified "Secret," 
presumably belonging to the Okada Unit. It is an official 
translation, 

Q And the document marked Exhibit 393 is a true copy 
of an excerpt from that official translation, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time the Prosecution offers into 
evidence the document just identified and marked for identi¬ 
fication as Prosecution's Exhibit 393. This reads as 
follows: 

"Allied Translator and Interpreter Section South West 
Pacific Area. 

"The following is an exact reproduction of Item 1 in 
6AAET 0376, 5 March 45. 

"Batch #4482. Documents Captured Intramuros, Manila 
City (Luzon I.) - 24 Feb 45. Received Sixth Army ATIS advance 
Echelon - 2 March 45 (From XIVCAE). 

"Item 1. Bound mimeographed and handwritten file of 
Manila Navy Defense Force and Southwestern Area Fleet Opn 
Orders, dated 23 Dec 44 to 14 Feb 45, classified 'Secret', 
presumably belonging to the Okada Unit. 

"Bn Order. 1200 hrs. 

"1. The 1st Bn. because of the enemy mortar fire, is 
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defending the Pago Station in a bitter fight to the last man. 
The enemy has broken through our key position in the vicinity 
of the Tobacco Company. 

"2. The reserve strength of the 4th and 5th Cos (in¬ 
cluding reinforcements from the Okada Unit) are disposed 
in the vicinity of the Daitoa Road. The men are prepared 
for the enemy attack from the eastern front. 

"3. All road key points E of the Daitoa Road must 
be secured. 

"4. If the enemy infiltrates, be careful not to lose 
the opportunity of demolishing and burning buildings. 

"5» ’’’hen Filipinos are to be killed, they must be 
gathered into one place and disposed of with the considera¬ 
tion that ammunition and man power must not be used to 
excess. Because the disposal of dead bodies is n troublesome 
task, they should bo gathered into houses which are 
scheduled to be burned or demolished. They should also be 
thrown into the river.’' 

fnd there follows a certificate of Captain Sparnon, 
relative to this being a true copy of an official trans¬ 
lation. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: /.re there any comments by Counsel? 

C/PTAIN S/NDBERG: If the Commission please, this 
document on its face is an operation order of the South¬ 
western /rea. Now, there is a point of contention between 
the Prosecution and the Defense in this case as to v/hether 
or not the Accused had control over the Manila Navy Defense 
Force. Of course, the Defense claiming that they had merely 
nominal control and the Prosecution claiming he had full 
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control, but ns to the Southwestern /.rea Fleet there is 
no issue. The Prosecution, so far as we know, has never 
claimed that the Accused had any jurisdiction over the 
Southwest Area Fleet headed by Admiral Okoochi. 

For thpt reason this document is irrelevant, if the 
Commission please. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, we offer this evidence for whatever 
the Commission may deem it to be worth at the present time. 

I believe during the course of the trial the greater 
significance to this order will come out. 

CAPT/IN S/NDBERG: Do I understand in the course 
of the Prosecution's case this will be brought out? 

MAJOR KERR: I did not say that. During the course 
of the trial is what I meant. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I would like to know what the 
Prosecution means by that since the Defense — since the 
Prosecution is about finished. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by 
the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you mark this as the next exhibit? 

(ATIS Bulletin was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 394 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain, I hand you what has been 

marked for identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 394 and 
ask you to refer specifically to page 5 thereof and to state 
what that is and what it represents. 

A It is an official translation of extract from a 

bound mimeographed file of operations orders of 4 Air Army, 
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14 Flying Division, 6 /.ir 'Vctor Unit, and 6 Air Sector 
Headquarters, dated 6 July - 31 December 44. Kept by 
Funnmi Unit, 318 Independent MT Company. Classified: 
Military Most Secret and Military Ultra Secret. Seals read: 
Funami, Ishikawa and Sega. 

Q Meaning what? 

A They are names of certain Japanese, the seals of 

which appear on the document. 

Q Referring now more specifically to the item you have 

described which appears on page 5 of this mimeographed docu¬ 
ment, v/hat does that represent? 

A It is part of the extract that I have just referred 

to. 

Q Will you read the extract to which you are now 

referring? 

A "14 Army Operation Order r - 11 

"20 July 44, Sakura (*1) Barracks, (TN Fort McKinley.) 

"1. The following forces will be organized into 

the Southern Army LC Sec: 

"326, 327 and 328 Independent MT Cos. 

»Lt. Gen. Kuroda (*2), 
"Commanding General, 

"14 /rmy." 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion desires to offer into evidence Prosecution's Exhibit 
for identification 394, limited, however, to that particular 
portion which has been read by this witness. We believe 
at a later time, if possible, to substitute for this parti¬ 
cular Prosecution's Exhibit a simple excerpt of this 
bulletin containing just the portion of it. The significance 
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of this, sir, is that this represents an order dated 20 
July 1944, signed by General Kuroda, Commanding General, 

14 rrmy. 

The further significance of this will appear in 
connection with the next two exhibits. 

GENER/L REYNOIDS: Any comment by Counsel? 

C/PTAIN S/NDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. Authority is given to the Prosecution 
to substitute an extract copy. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 394 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

M/JOR KERR: I would like to have this marked as 
the Prosecution's next exhibit. 

(ATIS Bulletin was marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit No. 395 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you a docu¬ 

ment which has been marked as Prosecution's Exhibit 395 and 
call your attention particularly to page 17, of the second 
section hereof, being the second page 17, and ask you to 
state what that is and what it represents? 

A It is a translation of extracts from loose mimeograph 

^nd carbon copy file of organization charts, officer 
assignment lists, administrative regulations and orders, 
variously issued by W/TARI Group Flying Squad, 35 Army, 14 
Area Army and SHO Group. Part undated, part dated June- 
August 44. ADBATIS 43-Capturcd Ormoc, received 6 Army 
ATIS Advanced Echelon 31 December 44. 
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Q Referring now specifically to that portion of the 

document that appears on page 17, what does that represent? 

A "VII SHOBU ORDER NO. 2, 14 Area rrmy Order, 2 August 

44 - Manila. 

"Extracts 

"Lt. Col. Shimada will be CO SHO Group (Shudan) 

Hd. Pioneer Unit and will command the personnel indicated 
on attached sheet. They will leave for Cebu and establish 
SHO Group Hq. 

"Lt. Gen. Kuroda 
"14 Aren Army CG." 

It further states: 

"Attached r heet 

"Pioneer Unit 1st Phase by c hip 

"10 Officers 

"32 NCOS 

"174 EM 

"216 Total 

"Pioneer Unit 2d Phase by Air 
"Staff 0 Sato 
"Paymaster Maj Yoshida 
"Cebu Branch Depot Civil Engineer 
"Two Officers of Staff Section." 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
offers at this time into evidence the document marked for 
identification as Prosecution's Exhibit 395, limiting it, 
however, to that portion which appears at the top of page 
17 and which has just been read by this witness with the 
leave at a late 1 ' time to substitute for this entire 
document, an extract which will cover that portion which has 
been read by the witness. 


Now, the significance of this, sir, is that it shows 
that as of 2 August 1944, General Kuroda was signing SHOBU 
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orders and was Commanding General of the 14 Area Army as 
distinguished from the 14 Army. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No comments. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 

Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 

possess and authority is granted to the Prosecution to sub¬ 
stitute an extract copy thereof. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 395 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: I will ask to have this marked as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 396. 

(A map was marked Prosecution 
Exhibit 396 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you what 

has been marked as Prosecution's Exhibit 396 and ask you to 

state what that is. 

A It is a captured Japanese map and is a situational 

dispositional map of the 14th Army as of the 1st of October. 

Q State whether or not to the best of your knowledge 

and belief that is the original captured document? 

A To the best of my knowledge and belief it is the 

original document. 

Q It is noted thereon that the right side toward the 

upper margin there has been added, pasted to the original 
map, a typewritten statement which is headed 8AAAE - T, 
Appendix "A". Can you explain the addition of that in 
English to the original document? 

A Yes, sir. This map, it shows here a photographic 

reproduction of map captured, Ormoc, Leyte, Key to Translation 
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by 8th Army ATIS Advanced Echelon. When 8th Army produced 
the photographic reproduction in their reproduction this 
was appended to the map so that when the original document 
was photographed it would show that the map which was a 
photographic reproduction in the publication was a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of this document. 

Q Then that has been added by ATIS or some other agency 

to the original map? 

A It was added by the 8th Array ATIS Advanced Echelon. 

Q I notice also certain discs which are superimposed 

thereon in black, numerals placed at various points on the 
original map. Can you explain those? 

A They are placed on the map by ATIS for the purpose 

of keying so when the map is photographed the key comes out 
cleprly, coming out in black and white. 










¥ 
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Q I hand to you what has boon marked for idontifica- 

tion Prosecution's Exhibit No. 397, and ask you to refer 
particularly to page 5 thereof, Item 7, Document No. 

601243, md ask you to state wh-’t that represents. 

A It identifies a loose overprinted map of Philippine 

Islands dated October, entitled "14 Area /.rmy Order of Battle 
Map," showing dispositions of Japanese forces, owner and 
unit not stated. (Full translation and photostatic copy 
of original in 8 /rmy Advance Echelon Translation 12, 

Batch 8244, Item 1.) It the time that this was pub¬ 
lished — this bulletin — the original document had not 
been received by ATIS. We had only received the trans¬ 
lation. The document arrived after this bulletin was 
published. 

Q Does that bulletin from which you have just read 

refer to the original map which is ;.vrkod for identifica¬ 
tion as Prosecution Exhibit No. 396' ! > 

A Yes, it does, sir. 

Q How could you tell that? 

A By the document number and by vhe title, which are 

the same. 

Q In other words, the ATIS docent numtar keyed into 

the translation reference which you have just read from 
the ATIS publication is stamped and written on the back 
of this map; is that correct? 

A That is correct, sir. 

Q And also you can determine the same from the heading 

on the map? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q The description of the nap. Is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of translation of mark¬ 
ings on photographic repro¬ 
duction of nap captured at 
Ornoc, Leyte Island — 2 
January '45 — was narked 
for identification Prosecu¬ 
tion Exhibit No. 398.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will a study of the document re¬ 
quire much tine? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May v/e have your indulgence for 
just a fov/ nonents? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the document has been 
proffered as an official captured Japanese document, it 
is accepted by the Commission for such probative value, if 
any, as it shall possess. But the Defense is offered an 
opportunity to reopen the subject after they have completed 
their study. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: In connection with the document, 
sir, we want to make these points: 

1. The map is dated as of October 1, 1944, and 
that is eight days before the arrival of the Accused in 
the Philippines. Therefore, if it is accepted by the 
Commission it must of course be accepted not as the com¬ 
mand of the Accused, but of the command prior to his. 

2. The second point tho^t must be made is this: 
that the chart appended to the map does not indicate 
that the Accused had any control over the air forces. 

In addition, v/e would like to point out that item number 
32 of the chart, referring to the Palav/an sector unit 
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under count 2 indicates that the only unit in Palawan.under 
the 14th Area Army were the third and fourth conpany of 
the 104th Independent Infantry Battalions and one-fourth 
of the Signal Unit; in other words, that the 14th Area Array 
had no jurisdiction over any airfield construction companies 
or battalions in Palawan. 

3. One further point must be made, and that is this: 
that on page 2 of the chart there is a reference to the 
Philippine POVJ Comps as being under the 14th Area Amy as 
of October 1st. That is the particular item which we have 
just been studying with the interpreter, because the testi¬ 
mony in this case has been that the POW Camps wore under 
the Inspector General of the Commissariat, General Shimono, 
and the chart does not indicate that the Inspector General 
of the Commissariat was under the 14th Army. And in going 
over the map we discover that the items listed on page 2 
as units under the command of the army actually are inter¬ 
preted as units under the Supreme Southern Command, and 
they are bracketed off, and that explains why the chart 
shows the Philippine POW Camps. But the point must be 
emphasized that the Philippine POW Camps were under the 
Supreme Southern Command at that time and not under the 
14th Area Army. 

• MAJOR KERR: Sir, all of that is purely argumenta¬ 
tive. The fact remains that this document is a captured 
Japanese original nap, and what counsel desires to make 
out of it or avoid from it is a matter of argument, which 
I presume the Commission would be more interested in 
hearing later. 
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We offer it at this tine as having probative value to 
the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of both Prosecution 
and Defense are noted. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we keep this copy? 

MAJOR KERR: No, certainly not. That is the original. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Have you got something we can work 

on? 

MAJOR KERR: At this time we request that the Commis¬ 
sion permit the Prosecution in dUG course to withdraw the 
original map and to substitute therefor a suitable photo¬ 
graphic reproduction or photostat. That map no doubt will 
have some future use for the Prosecution, and v/e should 
like to withdraw it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to per¬ 
mit the Defense to have something to study, either a 
photostat or the original itself. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. We will make available to 
the Defense the photostatic copy. I think that v/e can 
get that in the next day or two. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

396 was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution offers in evidence 
the document narked for identification as Prosecution 
Exhibit No. 397 , limited, however, to that portion thereof 
which appears on page 5, Item 7, Document No. 601243, 
which was read by the witness, Captain Sparnon, and 
requests that at a later date we nay be permitted to sub- 
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stitute for this exhibit bearing the sane number an ex¬ 
cerpt, certified copy of that particular portion of the 
entire docunent. 

This, sir, serves to identify the nap which has 
been admitted in evidence as Exhibit 396 both by descrip¬ 
tion and by docunent nunber. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Comments by Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The docunent is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

397 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

MAJOR "KERR: Mark this for identification, please. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Captain Sparnon, I hand you v/hat 
has been narked for identification as Prosecution’s 
Exhibit 398, and ask you whether or not you have had an 
opportunity to compare that with the Japanese writing which 
appears on the nap which is in evidence as Prosecution 
Exhibit 396? 

May I have the original nap, please? 

A Yes, sir. This is an official translation of this 
map, but I would like to state that this is not the 
translation that was published by ATIS. 

Q To the best of your knowledge and belief is it 
a correct translation? 

A To the best of my knowledge and belief it is a 
correct translation. 

Sir, if I nay, I would like to draw attention to the 
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fact that I understood the Defense to say that the r.iap 
was dated "1st of October." To the best of ny r.ienory, 
when I referred to the nap I said it was dated "the first 
part of October." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I understood you to say "the 1st." 

TIT. WITNESS: It is not the 1st of October. The 
"first part" of October. 

IIAJOR KERR: I night point out also to avoid future 
discussion of the subject that, as I understand it, the 
nap is not dated "October 1944." It is dated "October." 

The purpose of our previous exhibits, nanely, Exhibit 394, 
being an order by General Kuroda in July, 1944, as Connand- 
ing General of the 14th Amy, and Exhibit 395» being an 
order by the sane general as Conr.ianding General of the 
14th Area Arny, was sinply to show that sonctine between 
the first date in July, 1944, and the second date, 2 August, 
1944, the teminology, "14th Area Amy" cane into being, 
and the designation previously used, "the 14th Amy," 
was changed to "14th Area Arny." That pegs the date 
of this nap, since I understand that the nap is headed 
"14th Area Arny", as being sonetinc subsequent to July, 

1944. Being "October," it nust follow that it is October, 
1944. 

If the Connission please, wo offer in ovidence as 
Prosecution Exhibit 398 the translation of the narkings 
on Prosecution's Exhibit 396 concerning which Captain 
Sparnon has testified. This is a translation into 
English, of course, of the various descriptions which 
appear in Japanese on the original nap. Y/c are entirely 
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agreoable to this Exhibit 398 being subject to examina¬ 
tion by the chief interpreter of the Commission for such 
corrections, additions and deletions as he nay find to be 
appropriate. In other words, v/c do not contend that this 
translation necessarily is the final translation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Do I understand that that trans¬ 
lation is not an official ATIS translation? 

MAJOR KERR: It is not an official ATIS translation. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Then v/e are perfectly agreeable 
to having the chief interpreter give the official trans¬ 
lation, 

MAJOR KERR: As Captain Sparnon pointed out, v/e do 
not have the official English ATIS translation. There is 
such a translation, but v:e have not been able to obtain 
it so far. If we obtain it during the course of the 
trial we desire to put it in evidence, but in the mean¬ 
time this is a translation made by the War Crimes trans¬ 
lators . 

THE WITNESS: May I state, sir, that they are ATIS 
personnel that have been assigned to the War Crimes Com¬ 
mission. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes. Thank you, Cep tain. That is 
correct. In other words, the translation was made by 
ATIS personnel now working with the War Crimes organiza¬ 
tion. 

It should be noted, too, sir, that the translation 
is keyed with the numerals which appear on the original 
nap. That is to say, where the numeral 1 has been 
pasted on the nap the writing there appearing in Japanese 
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is trr.nslr.ted into English with reference to the nuriero.1 
1 which appears in the translation. And so on down 
through the various numbers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands that 
you are now offering in evidence Prosecution’s Exhibit 
398. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any further comments by Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts the docu¬ 
ment for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess, with the understanding the chief interpreter 
nay chock to verify the translation in question. 

MAJOR KERR: I an making available at this time, 
sir, to Defense Counsel a photographic reproduction, the 
only one we have, and which came to us from ATIS, of the 
original document. They will have the use of that until 
such time as we can substitue for it another photographic 
or photostatic copy. 

That is all of this witness, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Any cross examina¬ 
tion? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

O'itness excused.) 
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MAJOR KERRi Mark this for identification, please. 

(Certified copy of report to 
Col. Munson dated 5 November 
194-5 from Lt. Gen. S. Arisue, 
IJA Chairman, was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 399 
for identification.) 

MAJOR KERRi Sir, at this time the Prosecution offers 
in evidence a document which has been marked for identifica¬ 
tion as Prosecution Exhibit 399 . This is a certified copy 
of the report to Colonel Munson, General Staff Corps, G-2, 
by or on behalf of the Liaison Committee for the Imperial 
Japanese Army and Navy, on the subject of placing Naval 
units in the Philippines under the command of General 
Yamashita. It is dated 5 November 1945. 

I have here the original of that document signed by 
Lieutenant General Arisue, Imperial Japanese Army, as Chair¬ 
man of the Liaison Committee for the Imperial Japanese Army 
and Navy. If the Commission desires to compare the original 
with the certified copy which we offer in evidence, it is 
available for that purpose. 

Now I shall read this document. It is headed "Liaison 
Committee for the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy, 5 November 
194-5, S 3 I 2 ". It is addressed to Colonel Munson, General 
Staff Corps, G-2. The subject is "Placing Naval units in 
the Philippines under the command of General YAMASHITA". 

"1, The Liaison Committee (Tokio) of the Imperial 
Japanese Army and Navy and the armed forces of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 

"2. The undersigned, Lieutenant General, S. Arisue, 
IJA, is the Chairman of the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) of 
the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy. 
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"3. A request has been received by the Liaison 
Committee through the office of Colonel Munson, GSC, G-2, 
for the original Japanese records answering the two follow¬ 
ing questions: 1. Did General YAMASHITA, Tomoyuki, command 
all Navy forces in Manila during January and February, 1942? 
2. Did YAMASHITA'S command extend to actual control over 
Navy Forces in land action after commencement of hostilities 
in or near Manila? That the request for the answers to the 
two said questions in the event that the original Japanese 
records were unavailable. 

"4. A search for original Japanese documents which 
might have borne on the two said questions has been made but 
none have been found. Many original Japanese records were 
destroyed prior to the cessation of hostilities. 

"5. To the best of the knowledge and belief of the 
Liaison Committee the answer to the first question is, 
while not all of the Navy personnel on the land throughout 
the Philippines was under the command of General YAMASHITA 
during January and February, 1945, the Navy personnel on 
the land in the city of Manila during January and February, 
1945, was under the command cf General YAMASHITA. 

"6. The answer to the second question is not known. 
It is known that General YAMASHITA was in or around Baguio 
during January and February, 1945, and that if there was 
any communication between him and the Japanese forces in or 
near the city of Manila during the period in question the 
communication was very poor. 

"/s/ S. Arisue 
/t/ S. Arisue, 

Lieutenant General, IJA 
Chairman " 
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The proposed exhibit is a certified true copy by 
illian; K. Calyer, Captain, JAGD. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS* Comment by the Defense? 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. No objection. 







GENERAL REYNOLDS: General Donovan points out that 
in reading Paragraph 3 of the communication the Prosecution 
read 1942, instead of 194?. If that is the case, it should 
be corrected. 

The document is accepted by the Commission for such 

probative value, if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 399 for 
identification was received in 
evidence.) 

(A document entitled "IMPERIAL 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT," etc., 

"C.L.O. No. 403, 29 October 1945," 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 400 for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution offers 
in evidence a document marked for identification as Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit No. 400, which reads as follows: 

"IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 

"TO : OFFICE OF THE SUPREME COMMANDER FOR 

THE ALLIED POWERS 

"FROM : Central Liaison Office, Tokyo 

"SUBJECT : Command Exercised by General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita During the Period from 1 
December 1941 to 2 September 1945. 

"C.L.O. No. 403 29 October 1945 

"Referring to the Memorandum, AGOOO.s 
(19 Oct 45) LS, dated 19 October, on the above 
subject the Office of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers is requested kindly to note that 
the reply thereto will be submitted direct by the 
Tokyo Liaison Committee of the Army and the Navy. 

"For the President, 


S. Iguchi 









"Director of General Affairs 
Central Liaison Office" 

It is certified a true copy by William N. Calyer, 
Captain, Judge Advocate General's Office. 

This, sir, simply establishes the basis for the pre¬ 
vious communication which is in evidence as Exhibit No. 399. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 400 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission pleases, it is with 
mixed feelings that I now state to the Commission that the 
witnesses for one case, No. 118, being murders in Baguio 
City, Mindanao Island, have just reached Manila tonight. 

They were sent for a week ago last Friday by plane, and up 
until a few moments ago I had understood that the plane had 
crashed with the party of the Provost Marshal and the Base 
X major who had been sent for them, so that it was not 
feasible or practical to attempt to send another party down 
for them and bring them in, and I had given up all hope of 
presenting the case. However, just before the motion pic¬ 
ture began, before this evening's session began, I was in¬ 
formed that those witnesses had arrived and are in the City 
now. 

That case happens to be an important case; it is 
representative of the cases in Davao City, or, more parti¬ 
cularly, on Mindanao Island. There are five witnesses. We 
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believe wo can put the case in in one hour. 

Therefore, I should like to beg the indulgence of the 
Commission, under the circumstances, and ask that we be 
permitted to present that as our last evidence tomorrow 
morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires whether 
the Prosecution will be ready at the usual time of the 
convening of the Commission, or, in view of the late 
arrival of the witnesses, you request a later hour? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir; the usual hour of 8:30 in the 
morning will be satisfactory. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

OBhereupon, at 2135 hours, 19 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 20 November 194-5.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense counsel are present. 

V/e will proceed. 

Sir, at this time I should like to swear Lieutenant 
'Vsono as a Japanese-English interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Whereupon Lieutenant Asano was sworn as Interpreter.) 
CAPTAIN HILL: Sir, the next item in the Bill of 
Particulars that the Prosecution desires to present is No. 
118 . 

MARIANO ESPERA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name, please? 

A Yes. Mariano Espera. 

Q Where do you reside? 

A Davao City. 

Q Is that on Mindanao? 

A Mindanao• 

Q How old are you? 

A I am now 55 years old. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Were you residing in or near Davao City in April and 
May of this year? 
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A Yes, sir, I have been driven out by Japanese forces 
from my residence up to Matina Pangi barrio about eight 
kilometers from Davao. 

Q That is about 15 kilometers from Davao City? 

A Eight. 

Q Eight kilometers. And during the time that you v/ere 
there in that barrio after you had been driven from your 
home by the Japanese did you see any Japanese soldiers or 
sailors there in the barrio where you were living? 

A Yes, sir. There was a meeting in my house, because 
my house in Matina Pangi barrio is the only house that the 
Japanese can get into, because my house is well prepared. 

I have many chairs, and everything. 

Q And did the Japanese come to your home there frequent¬ 
ly? 

A Yes, sir; officers, including privates and Navies. 

Q Well now, on May 13th did any Japanese come there to 

your house? 

A It was happened that morning that Captain Sakurai was 
in my house and drinking, too, because my house is stored 
with everything, and it happened that in my house he was 
a little bit drunk, and he said to me, "Americans come. 

All civilian Filipinos will be killed. You, yourself, have 
to hide, because" — 

Q Just a minute. Do you know the name of the Japanese 
that made that statement to you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What was his name? 

A His name is Captain Sakurai. He is belonged to the 








Harada Butai, a neighborhood association. 

Q All right. Go ahead and tell the Commission just 
what happened after the Japanese captain made this state¬ 
ment to you. 

A It was happened that day, the 14th, they are not any 
more in that place. They were over in their camp. And the 
next day, on the 15th -- . No; I meant to say the 14th. 

On 15th . the night, they went there in our group at Matina 
Pangi, near the river, and on check up us how many of us 
were in that group. 

Q How many were in each of the houses, you mean? 

A Yes. 

Q How many civilians? 

A Many civilians. Around 150-plus, more or less, 

because I cannot tell exactly, because we are too many. 

Q In how many houses were these 150 gathered? 

A There were about three houses and air raid shelter 
about ten in that place nearby. 

Q Go ahead and tell the Commission what else happened 
there. 

A On that night, on the 14th, there were Japanese 
checking us up, we are how many in that place, and after 
that, on 500 in the morning, there are many soldiers in¬ 
cluding Navies and Armies, Japanese forces. That is why 
on that morning it happened that all of our companions 
were killed by bayonet and shooting in that place. I can¬ 
not tell exactly, because when I heard the fire I got my 
two boys, but the whole families, and including evacuees 
in that place, were already killed. 
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Q Do you know about how many people were killed there 
in your barrio that day by the Japanese? 

A According to the record of the 14th of May when they 
were checking up us in that place we were around 167. 

Q That v/ere killed by the Japanese? 

A We have remain around seven or six, I think, more or 
less, because it happened that the next 16th of May we 
were — . Well, while we are hiding we meet in the jungle. 

Q How many civilians did you see the Japanese kill there 
in the barrio that day? 

A In our place I cannot tell exactly, because we are 
little bit further from my place after that house in 
another air raid shelter, but in my place, which was very 
near, I think more or less 20 killed when I was there. 

Q And were there men, women, and children? 

A Yes; including children and little babies and girls. 

Q Tell the Commission how the Japanese killed these 

people that you saw. 

A The Japanese soldiers killing old men and old women 
and including little kiddies — . They are killing with 
bayonet. 

Q All that you saw — 

A After killing they would throw us in the river. 

Q And all that you saw killed were bayoneted by the 
Japanese, is that right? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And v/ere all of the persons that you saw killed 

civilians? 

A Sir? 
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Q Were all of the people that you saw killed there 
civilians? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was there any guerrilla activity 
in the neighborhood of Davao City? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And were some of the people in the city helping the 
guerrillas? 

A Yes. According to Captain Sakural he told me that 
he think that all the people in Davao al*e all guerrillas. 
"That is why sometime when American forces come we would 
kill all of you." 

Q Well, was it true that many of the people were help¬ 
ing the guerrillas? ^ 

A Yes. But we are helping the guerrillas secretly, 

because if they know that we are helping we are subject 
to cut our neck at that time. 

Q Yes. Now, one other question: Davao City was a 
big Japanese naval base, was it not? 

A Yes. 

Q And were these people sailors or soldiers, or both? 

A I beg your pardon, sir? 

Q V/ere these Japanese that you told about sailors, 

members of the Navy or the Army? 

A They are combined forces, because in 1944 there were 
only Armies. In 1950 — . 1945 there was only the Navies 

from another port, and they reach into that place because 
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of bombing. They go out of that place and they went into 
our place, Matina Pangi, and combined with the Army forces. 
Q And the Navy came in there before May, 1945, is that 
right? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That's all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Just one more question: Of these 
20 persons that you saw killed there in your barrio, did 
the Japanese give them any kind of a trial before they 
killed them? Did they take them before a court and have a 
trial of any kind? 

A No. They approach us civilians, tied, and after that 
they were killed right that way (illustrating bayoneting). 
CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 


(Witness excused.) 
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NATY PAMILAR 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows with the 
aid of Interpreter Zosa: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Kill) Will you state your name to the 

Commission, please? Tell the Commission your name. 

(Without aid of Interpreter) Naty Pamilar. 

Q And where do you live? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Davao City. 

Q You live right in Davao City, or one of the barrios 

in the town? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Matini Pangi. 

Q That is a barrio? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) That is barrio in Davao. 

Q How old are you? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Nineteen. 

Q What is your nationality? Are you a Filipino? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) I am Filipino. 

'<} And were you living there in that same barrio on 

the 15th of May of this year? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q Do you recall on that day of seeing any Japanese come 

to your barrio? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes. 

Q How many Japanese did you see come to your barrio 

that day? 
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A (Without aid of Interpreter) There were so many. 

Q There were how many? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) There were so many, sir. 

Q '"ell, could you give the Commission some idea? Were 

there five or ten or twenty-five, approximately? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) I have seen ten Japs. 

Q And do you know whether they were in the army or in 

the navy? 

A (V/ithout aid of Interpreter) They were navy. 

Q And what time of the day did you see those Japs come 

to your barrio? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (v'ithout aid of Interpreter) 6 o'clock. 

Q In the morning? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes. 

Q And whet did they do after they came to your barrio? 

A (V'ithout aid of Interpreter) They went to our air 

raid shelter and they told us to get out of the air raid 
shelter, and they told us — (Speaking in native tongue) 
INTERPRETER Z0SAs "Our hands were tied." 

Q (By Captain Hill) And did they take all of the 

people out of the air raid shelter where you were? 

A (Through Interpreter Zosa) Yes. 

Q And how many people were in the air raid shelter 

with you? 

A (V'ithout aid of Interpreter) V/e were about fifteen. 

Q About fifteen? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Inside. 

INTERPRETER ZOSA: Fifteen? 
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THE Y/ITNESS: Fifteen. 

Q (Ey Captain Hill) ’’’ere they men, women or children? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Women and small 

children. 

Q Were there some men in the group, also? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes. 

.< Go ahead and tell the Commission what the Japanese 

did with your group after they tied your hands. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A ( r 'ithout aid of Interpreter) ,,T hen we were tied, the 

Japanese brought us beside the river and make us lie down. 
Then we were shoot by the Japanese. After shooting with us, 
they used bayonets. 

Q Did they shoot you? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, sir. (Indicating) 

Q Show the Commission where you were shot. 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Here, sir (Indicating). 

Q Were you injured in any other way by the Japanese? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) We were thrown into the 

river. 

Q Did you see the Japanese shoot the other people or 

bayonet them, that were in your group? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, I saw them. 

Q And do you know whether any of those people survived 

besides yourself? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes. 

Q How many? 
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A (without aid of Interpreter) About twelve of them. 

Q You mean twelve of them were killed or twelve of 

them are living now? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Twelve of them were 

killed. 

Q And three survived out of your group, is that correct? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Yes. 

Q And after they shot and bayoneted the civilians in 

your group, what did they do with them, if anything? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) They threw me into the 

river. I had not seen any one of them. 

Q Did they throw you into the river? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Yes, sir. 

Q And how were you able to make your escape from the 

Japanese? Can you tell the Commission about that? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) They threw me into the 

river and I tried to swim just very near the side of the 
river and I was able to reach a house in which I took 
shelter. 

Q Did the other two that survived — did they escape 

the same way that you did? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Zosa.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) No, they ran away. They 

did not swim or did not save themselves, because 
away when the Japanese were about to kill them. 

CAPTAIN HILL: You may cross-examine. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. (Witness excused) 


they ran 
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MAJOR KERR: That completes the evidence on number 
118 of the Bill of Particulars. 

Y/e Yfould like to have this document marked as the 
next exhibit. 

(A document v/as marked Prose¬ 
cution Exhibit Wo. 401 for 
identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time the Prosecution desires 
to offer into evidence Yrtiat has been marked for identifica¬ 
tion as Prosecution*s Exhibit Wo. 401. 

This is a certificate signed by James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, under 
date of 26 October 1945. 

I will read the more pertinent parts of this certi¬ 
ficate. 

"Department of State, Washington. 

"TO ALL TO WHOM THESE FRESENTS SHALL COME, GREETING: 

"I certify that the document hereunto annexed 
contains (1) a true copy of a certified copy of the 
official French text of the convention relating to the 
treatment of prisoners of v/ar signed at Geneva July 27, 
1929, v/hich certified copy is on file in the archives of 
this Government, and (2) the English translation of that 
convention. 

"I further certify that, according to the official 
records of the Department of State, the convention first 
entered into effect June 19, 1931, six months after the 
deposit of at least two instruments of ratification, in 
accordance with the provisions of article 92 of the 
convention, and became effective in respect of the United _ 
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States of America August 4, 1932, six months after the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification. 

"I further certify that, according to the official 
records of the Department of State, the following countries 
deposited instruments of ratification of the convention 
at Berne on the dates indicated below, and that the 
convention became effective for each high contracting 
party six months after the deposit of its instrument of 
ratification in accordance with the provisions of article 
92 of the convention:" 

Thereafter follows a list of nations referred to 
by the foregoing certificate. 

"and that, according to the official records of 
the Department of State, the Swiss Federal Council 
received notifications of adherence to the convention 
on the dates indicated below, and that, with the excep¬ 
tions noted below, each adherence became effective six 
months after the date of its receipt by the Swiss FederaL 
Council in accordance with the provisions of article 
94 of the convention." 

And there follows the names of certain countries 
and remarks applicable thereto. 

Continuing with the certificate: 

"I further certify that the Department of State 
has received no official notification that this conven¬ 
tion has been denounced by any party thereto and that 
the Department of State considers the convention as 
being in force at the present date. 

"I further certify that by an exchange of notes 
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dated March 4 and 30, 1942, effected through the Minister 
of Switzerland at Washington in charge of German interests, 
the United States and Germany agreed to enforce the Model 
Agreement, attached to the convention relating to the 
treatment of prisoners of war signed at Geneva July 27, 
1929, concerning direct repatriation and hospitalization 
in a neutral country of prisoners of war for reasons of 
health (Executive Agreement Series 255)• 

"I further certify that, in response to a proposal 
made by the Government of the United States, Italy agreed, 
in a note verbale of Jauary 2, 1942, a copy and trans¬ 
lation of which were transmitted to the Department of 
State with despatch no. 2058 of January 30, 1942 from tha 
American Legation at Bern, *to apply during the actual 
state of war between Italy and the United States of 
America the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929, for the 
treatment of prisoners of war ... extending the benefits 
of the ... convention, as far as it is applicable, re¬ 
ciprocally to the interned civilians of the two countries!' 
and sets out certain proposals for the application of 
the convention; the Government of the United States 
accepted a proposal by the Italian Government for the 
adoption of a. model agreement of the type annexed to the 
convention with a suggested change regarding repatriation! 
rather than hospitalization in neutral countries aid a 
proposal for the extension of the benefit of repatriation! 
to those military persons interned in third countries 
who meet the conditions provided in letters (a) and (b) 
of the Model Agreement. 
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"I further certify that, in response to proposals 
made by the Government of the United States through the 
Swiss Minister in Tokyo, the Swiss Minister telegraphed 
on January 30 > 194-2 that the 'Japanese Government has 
informed me: "... Although not bound by the Convention 
relative treatment prisoners of war Japan will apply 
mutatis mutandis provisions of that Convention to American 
prisoners of war in its power.'" 

"IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal 
of the Department of State to be 
affixed at the City of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, this 
twenty-sixth day of October, 194-5. 

JAMES F. BYRNES 
Secretary of State 
of the United States of America." 

The document bears the seal of the Department of 
State, United States of America. 

We request, sir, that we be permitted to withdraw 
the original of this document and substitute therefor a 
photostatic copy, together with a true copy of the annexed 
pamphlet attached to the certificate. 

This has been shown to the Defense prior to this 

time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No comments, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission. The Prosecution is authorized to substitute 
a copy therefor. 











(Prosecution Exhibit No. 401 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time the Prosecution rests. 

(PROSECUTION RFSTS) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, the 
original charges in this cose allege that between October 
9th, 1944, and September of 1945, the Accused did at 
Manila and at other places in the Philippine Islands, 
while commander of armed forces of Japan at war with the 
United States of America and its Allies, unlawfully dis¬ 
regard and fail to discharge his duty as commander to con¬ 
trol the operations of the members of his command, per¬ 
mitting them to commit brutal atrocities and other high 
crimes against people of the United States and of its Allies 
and Dependencies, particularly the Philippines, thereby 
violating the Lows of War. The Supplemental Bill of Par¬ 
ticulars alleges that he permitted members of the forces 
under his command to commit alleged atrocities between 
October, 1944, and September, 1945, in the same area. 

For the past 18 days the Prosecution has been intro¬ 
ducing evidence of atrocities alleged to have been commited 
by the armed forces of Japan, some of which were under the 
command of the Accused, and others of which were under the 
command of officers on the sane level and not in any manner 
subject to the Accused, 

This evidence has consisted of some direct evidence, 
but the bulk of the evidence has been numerous hearsay 











statements, numerous opinions of witnesses, 100 or more 
ex parte affidavits, reports and opinions of various 
agencies and photographs of scenes of the alleged 
atrocities and of Ihe victims. 

In no instance has the Prosecution presented any 
direct evidence to establish the allegation contained in 
the charge that the Accused unlawfully disregarded and 
failed to discharge his duties as Commanding General of 
the forces alleged to have committed the crimes. 

In no instance has the Prosecution presented any 
direct evidence that the Accused permitted the perpetration 
of the atrocities as alleged in the charge and specifica¬ 
tions . 

In fact, the only evidence presented by the Prose¬ 
cution remotely connecting the name of the Accused with 
any knowledge of the commission of any of the alleged 
atrocities is the testimony of two self-confessed collab¬ 
orators, who schemed to save their lives during the period 
of Japanese occupation of the Philippines and who are now 
trying to earn some protection for themselves by testify¬ 
ing against the Accused, presenting as their testimony 
hearsay statements of persons who arc dead and cannot 
contradict the statements made by these witnesses. 

The Commission will recall that the collaborator 
Lapus testified to certain facts on direct examination. 

On cross examination the witness contradicted himself. 

One instance of a contradiction was the testimony on 
direct examination that General Ricarte was an honorable 
and upright gentleman. On cross examination the witness, 
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having placed himself in a position where he could not re¬ 
affirm this statement and save himself, stated that 
General Ricarte was tricky and was a double-crosser, 

A close analysis of Lapus' testimony will reveal 
numerous contradictions of the same character. This places 
the witness in the unenviable position of asking this 
Commission to believe him, a collaborator, who presents 
as the truth the statement of a dead man, who he himself 
has characterized as tricky and a double-crosscr. 

The whole testimony of Lapus is not only hearsay, 
but is unworthy of belief. The collaborator Galang 
testified to the fact, which he believed to be safe from 
any attack, because he thought all who were present except 
himself were dead. 

The Commission will recall the pathetic picture of 
a young Filipino coming into this court where General 
Yamashita is charged, not to defend General Yamashita, 
but to clear the name of the man he loved, his grand¬ 
father. By his testimony he gave the lie to the testimony 
of Galang that this boy sat in a conference and inter¬ 
preted for the General to Galang. 

The only other testimony on the subject was the 
hearsay testimony of a girl who said some identified 
enlisted man used the Accused's name in connection with 
atrocities and the hearsay three times removed, that a 
man from Batanes Island had said that a Jap had told him, 
a third party, General Tajima, had received a telegram 
from the Accusod relative to killing all prisoners of 
war. 
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The Commission will remember that the official inter¬ 
preter stated that the witness’ Japanese did not mention 
prisoners of war, but dead soldiers. That no Japanese 
would use the language that the witness sv/ore was used. 

Furthermore, it was established that aside from the 
accidental arrival on the Island there were no prisoners 
of war on that Island, Because of the fact that there is 
absolutely no evidence before this Commission of any of 
the essentials of that charge, no evidence of any disregard 
of duty, no evidence of any failure to discharge a duty, 
and no evidence of any permission by the Accused to anyone 
to commit any of the things listed in the charge and in 
the Bill of Particulars, we hereby move this Commission 
to render a finding of not guilty as to the charge and 
specifications. 
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MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
feels sure that the Commission, recalling the witnesses who 
have appeared before it; recalling their direct, sworn testi¬ 
mony to the Commission; recalling the horrible scars, muti¬ 
lations which they themselves exhibited to the Commission 
and which they testified In all candor, frankness and 
honesty they suffered at the hands of Japanese soldiers, 
some of them Army, some of them Navy here in the Philippines, 
we feel sure in evaluating that testimony could not reach 
the conclusion that the charge at present is not supported. 
The Prosecution is perfectly content to leave this issue 
with the Commission on the basis of the testimony which 
has been presented to the Commission — the oral testimony 
alone, for that natter. But, of course, in addition to 
that we have the wealth of documentary evidence, sworn 
testimony, photographs, the captured Japanese documents 
bearing eloquent testimony of the plan and definite pur¬ 
pose of the Japanese Army Forces in this area to commit 
these atrocities. Altogether, sir, we contend that it is 
an overwhelming, a clear, a convincing proof that the man 
who was in command of the armed forces of Japan in the 
Philippines did permit these unquestioned atrocities 1 

Counsel refers to numerous hearsay witnesses and, 
as I understood him, meant to indicate that our testimony 
was not direct on the question of atrocities, I am 
very much surprised by such a statement. What more direct 
testimony, what more convincing proof could there be of 
the actual commission of these atrocities than the very 
victims who have sat in this chair and who hove told the 
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Commission what happened to them and who did it! I submit, 
sir., that there is no question of the commission of these 
atrocities — absolutely no question whatever l 

Furthermore, I submit that there is no question what¬ 
ever that these atrocities were committed by Japanese mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces of Japan in this area. That is 
uncontroverted. True, Defense has attempted to drag red 
herrings across the path of the Commission here and there 
with their discussions of guerrillas, shelling by American 
armed forces, and so on. But in each case I believe the 
Commission noted very clearly the witnesses themselves 
show that that was impossible. They themselves saw the 
Japanese bayonet; they saw them rape; they saw them burn. 
There is no testimony that any of that is properly attri¬ 
butable to the activity of anyone other than the Japanese 
themselves. 

Defense Counsel said that there is no direct evi¬ 
dence connecting the Accused Yamashita with these crimes. 

I respectfully beg to differ with that statement. We 
have in the record actually uncontroverted testimony that 
Yamashita himself ordered these atrocities, the executions 
of prisoners of war without trial, without any military 
justification. We have in the record evidence that 
Yamashita ordered the massacre — cold, brutal, unjustified, 
inexcusable — of civilian Filipinos. Counsel attempts 
to erase the effectiveness of that evidence by impugning 
the motives and the characters of the witnesses who testi¬ 
fied on that subject and refers to the testimony of the 
child, that little pro-Japanese unfortunate, who, having 
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been reared in Japan, was so thoroughly indoctrinated with 
hatred of Americans and admiration for the Japanese military 
that even his testimony is suspect, we submit. But even 
his testimony corroborated Lapus 1 testimony in many parti¬ 
culars. He acknowledged that Lapus was an intimate of 
Ricarte, a personal friend, a confidant, close to Ricarte. 
There is absolutely no refutation in the record of Lapus' 
testimony concerning Ricarte's conversations with Yaraashita, 
and the boy's testimony went only to the testimony of the 
subsequent witness as to what he had overheard in a conver¬ 
sation between Yamashita and Ricarte, Lapus' testimony 
stands. It has not been contradicted. 

So that the record itself strongly supports the con¬ 
tention or conclusion that Yamashita not only permitted but 
ordered the commission of these atrocities. However, our 
case does not depend upon any direct orders from the Accused. 
It is sufficient that we show that the Accused "permitted" 
these atrocities. I repeat, sirs There can be no reason¬ 
able question whatever as to the commission of these atro¬ 
cities. They are established. 

As to the Accused's connection with those who com¬ 
mitted these atrocities, again the record is clear that he 
did command the Army troops in the Philippines and in more 
than fifty per cent, well over the majority, of the in¬ 
stances established by the Prosecution the atrocities were 
committed by Army personnel, according to the testimony. 

He was in command of those troops. 

As to the Navy troops, again the record is eloquent 
on that subject. 
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I submit, sir, that it is conclusive at this stage 
of the proceedings that Yamashita commanded the Naval 
ground forces in Manila at the time that the atrocities in 
Manila which we have established were committed. True, the 
witness Yokoyama made a statement concerning the objective 
or mission of some of the Naval groups along the waterfront, 
stating that their mission under Naval command was to repel 
c.n American attack from the sea with torpedo boats and the 
like. 

Again the fact remains that there never was a Naval 
operation in Manila Bay. That Naval attack or attack from 
the Bay by the American forces never materialized. There 
were no Naval operations in Manila. Instead those Naval 
troops found themselves defending against an American attack 
from the land. Therefore they engaged themselves in land 
operations and in doing so they were under the command of 
Yamashita. That is the record! 

With respect to the Accused having permitted atro¬ 
cities, there is no question that the atrocities were com¬ 
mitted in the Philippines on a widespread scale; notorious, 
tremendous atrocities; thousands of people massacred; men, 
women and children; babes in arms; defenseless, unques¬ 
tionably noncombatants. 

Who permitted them? Obviously the man whose duty 
it was to prevent such an orgy of planned and obviously 
deliberate murder, rape and arson — the commander of 
those troops! 

Now, sir, we must distinguish in this case between 
an incident where a member of the armed forces on his own, 
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perhaps while on leave, or certainly not while carrying out 
any military operation or duty, commits certain excesses or 
violations of law or the laws of war. That is one thing. 

But when that same man or others with him embarked upon 
military operations under the command and control of com¬ 
missioned officers, engaged with the enemy, commits those 
same acts as a military unit, commits those same violations 
of law, the laws of humanity, the laws of war, then that 
definitely is the responsibility of the overall commander 
because he is using those troops for a military operation 
in accordance with his duty and he is responsible for what 
those people do in carrying out his mission. 

Without further elaboration, sir, and without further 
argument the Prosecution most earnestly submits that there 
is no question ~ absolutely no question whatever — there 
can be no question at this stage of the proceedings as to 
the charge being supported amply and eloquently by the evi¬ 
dence before the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation. 

(Whereupon the members of the Commission retired for 
executive session.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

The motion of Defense Counsel for a verdict of Not 
Guilty is denied. 

The Defense may ~roceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, on the 
29th of October Defense requested a continuance at that time, 
in order to prepare on the additional Bill of Particulars 
and an affirmative defense. At that time the Court said 
that at the end of the presentation of the Prosecution's 
evidence concerning the Bill of Particulars dated 1 October 
19^5, presented during the arraignment, the Commission will 
consider such a motion. 

In the afternoon session, at the time that the 
Prosecution proposed to establish one of the particulars in 
the new Bill of Particulars, there was a question as to 
whether or not it would be taken up; and the Court asked 
the Defense whether they had any comment to make. 

At that time, Captain Reel told the Court that he 
understood that morning, after Prosecution's case was in 
in the 64 particulars, then consideration would be given to 
time to prepare on the other Bill and on the affirmative 
defense, and the Court answered, "That is correct". At 
that time we requested a two-weeks' continuance. 

At the present time, Defense moves the Court for a 
reasonable continuance, in which time we may prepare and 
properly prepare an affirmative defense. During the time 
this Court has been in session, the Defense has been working 
day and night to keep up with that now Bill of Particulars. 

We have had no time whatsoever to prepare any affirmative 
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defense. In order that we may save time in the presentation 
of the Defense case, it is necessary that we prepare our 
defense so that it may be presented to the Court expeditiously. 

We therefore request the Court to grant the Defense 
a reasonable continuance. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation. 

(whereupon the members of the Commission retired 
for Executive Session.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

The Commission has given careful consideration to 
the request of the Defense for a continuance. The Accused 
was arraigned on 8 October 194-5* at which time the first 
Bill of Particulars was furnished to the Defense. Following 
the arraignment, there was an adjournment for three weeks 
to provide time for preparation by both Prosecution' and 
Defense. 

The supplemental Bill of Particulars was furnished 
Defense on or about 26 October 194-5. The Prosecution 
started the presentation of its case on 29 October 19*5. 

This provides s total of 42 days since the arraign¬ 
ment. 

Both in open session and in chambers, the Commission 
has cautioned both Prosecution and Defense to so plan their 
preparation as to avoid the necessity of asking for a 
continuance. On 12 November 194-5 the Commission made the 
following announcement in open court, which is found on 
page 1835 of the record; 

"The Commission will grant a continuance only for 
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the most urgent and unavoidable reasons. The trial has 
now consumed two weeks of time. The Prosecution indicates 
that this week will be required to finish its presentation. 
Early in the trial the Commission invited Senior Defense 
Counsel to apply for additional assistarts in such numbers 
as to avoid the necessity for a continuance. The offer has 
been extended from time to time throughout the trial. The 
Commission is still willing to ask that additional counsel be 
provided for we do not wish to entertain a request for a 
continuance. The Commission questions either the necessity 
or desirability for all members of Counsel being present 
during all of the presentation of the case for the Prosecu¬ 
tion. We feel that one or two members of the Defense staff 
in the courtroom is adequate and that the remaining member 
or members should be out of the courtroom performing 
specific missions for Senior Counsel. It directs both 
Prosecution and Defense to so organize and direct the 
preparation and presentation of their cases, including the 
use of assistants, to the end that need to request a con¬ 
tinuance may not arise.” 

On several other occasions prior to the announcement 
just read, the Commission has invited Counsel, if they chose 
to do so, to apply to the appointing authority for additional 
assistants in whatever number they desire. 

In view of this simple narration of time and events, 
the Commission feels that ample time has been provided 
Counsel to prepare its defense. 

The request of Defense Counsel for a continuance to 
enable it further to prepare its case, is denied. 
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The Defense may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, the 
continuance having been denied we request the court to grant 
us a short recess of a day. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would be more will¬ 
ing to grant a recess until 1:30 this afternoon, would that 
suffice? 

COLONEL CLARKE: It will not suffice, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that the 
Defense should be prepared at least on its opening statement. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We haven't had time to do that, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOILS: In view of the statement of 
Counsel that they are eompletoly unready to make their open¬ 
ing statement and to proceed, the Commission will recess 
until 8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1000 hours, 20 November 19*5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 21 November 19*5.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 

are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

OPENING STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE ACCUSED 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, as we 
stated yesterday in making our motion for a directed verdict 
the Prosecution has failed to prove that the Accused has 
disregarded any duty, has failed to discharge any duty, or 
has permitted anyone to commit any atrocity. The Defense 
will now show affirmatively that the Accused has not dis¬ 
regarded any duty and that he carried out the duty of his 
command under indescribably difficult circumstances to the 
best of his ability, and that he never permitted anyone to 
commit any atrocities, and that he is not a war criminal. 

More specifioally, Defense will show that the Accused 
never ordered the commission of any crime or atrocity; that 
the Accused never gave permission to anyone to commit any 
crimes or atrocities; that the Accused had no knowledge of 
the commission of the alleged crimes or atrocities; that 
the Accused had no actual control of the perpretators of 
the atrocities at any time that they occurred, and that the 
Accused did not then and does not now condone, excuse or 
justify any atrocities or violation of the laws of war. 

On the matter of control we shall elaborate upon a 
number of facts that have already been suggested to the 
Commission in our cross examination of the Prosecution's 
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witnesses: 

1. Th^t widespread, devastating guerrilla activities 
created an atmosphere in which control of troops by high- 
ranking officers became difficult or impossible. 

2. That guerrilla activities and American air and 
combat activities disrupted communications and in many areas 
destroyed them altogethr, making control by the Accused a 
meaningless concept. And 

3. That in many of the atrocities alleged in the BUI 
of Particulars there was not even paper control; the chain 

of command did not channel through the Accused at all. 

For example, the Palawan incident, concerned as it was 
with an air force group in December of 1944, had no connec¬ 
tion with the Accused. The prison ship incident, concerned 
as it was with maritime transport in December of 1944, had 
no connection with the Accused. The activities of the 
Naval forces in Manila, even on paper, made only under the 
nominal control of the Accused, wore obviously not under 
his control when they disregarded an Army order to evacuate 
because of a previous Navy order to stay and complete n 
Navy mission. 

These are examples of the affirmative matter which 
we shall bring out during the course of the case. 

V r e shall also show the general background and cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the Accused's activities in the 
Philippines. We shall give you a true picture of the 
Accused, not only through a number of character witnesses 
but through witnesses who will tell the story of the Accused: 
a man who had never been in the Philippines until he arrived 
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to take over an impossible task just nine days before the 
Leyte landing; who from the day that he arrived in this 
theater was under a state of siege by the enemy troops. 

You will see the picture of a General working under 
terrific pressure and difficulty, subject to last-minute 
changes in tactical plans ordered from higher headquarters, 
and a man who when he arrived in Luzon actually had command 
over less than half of the ground troops in the Island. 

The picture will be quite different from that of a 
well-staffed commander who had his time to make frequent in¬ 
spections and who could afford to go behind the reports of 
the officers upon whom he must and should rely. 

Finally, from the argument of the Prosecution yester¬ 
day it would indicate that the Prosecution relies heavily 
on two collaborators. We shall further discredit that 
testimony. To save time we believe we can accomplish that 
fact by the introduction of official documents. 
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called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

UtRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you please state your 
name, rank, and serial number? 

A Lloyd S. Millegan, First Lieutenant, 0-186259. 

Q And will you state what your present assignment is.V 

A Executive Officer, Philippine Research and Information 
Section, Counter-Intelligence Section. 

Q And does the Philippine Research and Information 
Section have custody of documents pertaining to the time 
of the Japanese occupation of the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, sir. 

(Photostatic copy of Manila Tribute 
dated November 4. 1944. was marked 
Defense Exhibit A for identification 

Q I show you Defense Exhibit A and ask you if that re¬ 
presents a photostatic copy of pages 1 and 2 of the Manila 
Tribune of Saturday, November 4, 1944, as it appears in the 
official files of the Philippine Research and Information 
Section. 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission is 
directed to the article in the lower left-hand corner, 
headed "New Leaders Association Formed with Duran as Head. 

"The organization of the New Leaders 
Association, composed of enterprising and 
progressive young men who are taking active 
part in present-day building of the Philippines, 
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was launched Friday, on the occasion of Meizi 
Setu, with a program at the Nippon Bunka Kaikan. 
The program was attended by leading Filipinos 
and representatives of the Japanese Embassy and 
the Imperial Japanese Forces. The military 
attache to the Japanese Embassy was the guest 
of honor. 

"Assemblyman Pio Duran was elected president 
of the association. 

"In his speech to the members and the guests 
at the program, the military attache said that 
the country expects much from the new organiza¬ 
tion, and he called upon the youth of the land 
to stand together for the attainment of their 
ideals. The Japanese forces, he said, are un¬ 
questionably the main power in the Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, but there is a need 
of cooperation of other countries in East Asia. 
The proclamation of war by the Republic of the 
Philippines, he said, has meant a substantial 
increase in the power of Nippon forces. 

"Speaking of the New Leaders Association, 
the speaker said it is the crystallization of 
the sincerity of the people who have faith in 
the realization of their national policy as soon 
as possible. 'The Republic cannot attain substan¬ 
tial power of an independent country if we are 
not successful in this war,' he said. He then 
commented that something is still lacking" — 
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Then it carries over to page 2 — 

— "in the program of economic self-sufficiency 
for the Islands, but the reduction cf guerrilla 
activities through the cooperation extended by 
young men especially, has enabled the people, 
who have burning conviction of their indepen¬ 
dence, to solidify gradually the economic foun¬ 
dation of their country." 

The attention of the Commission is then addressed to 
the last paragraph of the article: 

"The program was attended by many guests 
besides the alumni and students of the Cultural 
Institute, including a few young women. General 
Artemio Ricarte, honorary president of the or¬ 
ganization, was also present." 

(Photostatic copy of Manila Tribune 
dated November 17, 1944, was marked 
Defense Exhibit B for identification 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit B 

and ask you if that is a photostatic reproduction of pages 

1 and 3 of the Manila Tribune for Friday, November 17, 1944. 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is directed to the article in the lower left-hand corner, 
headed: 

"Labor Service is Filipinos Part in War 
Effort — Ricarte. 

"Sounding a call to all Filipinos to heed the 
compulsory labor order promulgated by President 
Jose P. Laurel, General Artemio Ricarte, in a 
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statement on Wednesday, declared that in such 
a way they can and should positively cooperate 
in the successful prosecution of the war which 
Nippon has undertaken to defend the Philippines 
with her manpower doing all the fighting, while 
the Filipinos have not been conscripted for 
this purpose. 

"The general's statement follows: 

"' Our common enemy of the Greater East 
Asia nations, the American forces, relying upon 
their material abundance, have challenged us by 
landing on a corner of our mother country. It 
is for the second time that the Americans have 
put their footprints on our dear land with 
malicious intentions of invading our country 
to exploit us. The first time, as you all know 
well, was forty-four years ago, and the next is 
now. Our mother country is faced at present 
with the greatest emergency and her most 
critical situation is being keenly felt by every 
citizen. 

"'Some time ago President Jose P. Laurel 
proclaimed the existence of the state of war 
between our country and America as well as 
Britain, thus revealing the attitude of the 
Republic of the Philippines clearly to the whole 
world. It is to our great credit that by this 
proclamation of the President, the Philippine 
people have attained the right as true members 
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of the great East Asia nations. 

"'It should, however, be the natural duty 
of any people to take arms for the defense of 
their land as soon as their country has declared 
war against an enemy. This is a fact that can 
be found in the history of any nation enjoying 
independence and liberty. To join in a warfare 
without manpower is, so to speak, to fly a kite. 

So, needless to say, the participation in war 
requires the conscription of men for actual 
military service.'" 

(Copy of Manila Tribune dated Nov¬ 
ember 26, 1944, was marked Defense 
Exhibit C for identification.) 

Q I show you Defense Exhibit C and ask you if that is 

a photostatic copy of the Manila Tribune of November 26, 

1944. 

(Discussion off the record concerning marking of 
exhibits.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is directed to the article in the upper left-hand corner, 
headed: 

"Ricarte calls upon Filipinos to prepare 
for P. I. defense. 

"Declaring that the frequent raids carried 
out by the Americans on the Philippines are 
directed towards the destruction of the 
Republic, General Artemio 'Vibora' Ricarte, of 
Filipino-American War fame, called upon every 
Filipino to prepare for the defense of the 
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mother land, in a speech in Tagalog over Station 
PIAM on Saturday night. 

"General Ricarte said that President Laurel 
has given him permission to organize a volunteer 
unit for peace and order, and that applications 
for membership are received at 3724 Daitoa Avenue, 
Pasay. 

"In its history the Philippines has had 
three periods of independence, General Ricarte 
said. The first lasted for a year and four 
months after the Pact of Biak-na-bato; then came 
the Republic of 1898; and in 1943, the Republic 
resulting from the grant of independence by the 
Government of Japan." 

The next to the last paragraph: 

"He declared: 'The frequent raids made by 
American military might on Philippine soil re¬ 
veal two motives: the first is to deal destruc¬ 
tion on the civilian populace and civilian 
property, and the second, which is more important 
than the first, is to work out the destruction 
of the Republic of the Philippines. Every 
Filipino must stand up to take the challenge. 

Every Filipino must stand up to defend his mother¬ 
land. 

"'Our motherland is calling upon each and 
every one of you. She beckons: "Where are the 
youth who will consecrate their life for the 
cause of their nativeland? Every one must have 
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a clean and unstained soul that he may be worthy 
of this sacrifice. Where are the young men who 
have the blood of determination flowing through 
their veins? We are waiting for you, oh youth, 
come for we await you]" 

(Photostatic copy of Manila Tribune 
dated January 31, 194-5* was marked 
Defense EjhLbit D for identification 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is Defense planning to offer a 
group of these exhibits? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We are going to offer them 
jointly, yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Is Defense Exhibit C, which I have 

just shown you, a photostatic copy of the records of the 
Philippine Research and Information r ection? 

A Yes. 

Q Is Defense Exhibit D, which I now show you, a photo¬ 

static copy from the records of the official Philippine 
Research and Information Section? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN S/.NDBERG: This is the Tribune dated 

January 31st, 1945. The direction of the Commission's 
attention is referred to the third column, the middle of 
the column: "Duran Stresses Makapili's Role. 

"Declaring that to help the enemy is not the way to 
uphold and defend the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Makapili will run down all the guerrillas and exterminate 
them for going to the aid of the American invaders, declared 
Vice-Minister of Home Affairs Pio Duran, one of the directing 
heads of the Makapili, in his remarks before the assembly 
of law-enforcement agencies at the City Hall recently. 

"The Makapili, according to Vice-Minister Duran, has 
been organized to uphold and defend the Philippines as an 
Independent Republic. The Makapili, he said, will con¬ 
secrate its efforts to the proposition of keeping the 
Philippines within 'the orbit of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.' 
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"To this end, the Vice-Minister said, it is advisable 
to consider on the part of the Japanese the idea of conceding 
some power to the Filipinos participating in the present 
regime and cooperating with the Japanese authorites to inter¬ 
vene in cases involving Filipinos who are arrested for mili¬ 
tary offense. 

"This grant, if given, according to him, will have 
two effects, one strengthening the confidence of the people 
in their present leaders and the other is that it will help 
the authorities get not only the guerrilla small fry but 
also the guerrilla big fishes. 

"The Makapili, to show its sincerity in cooperating 
with the —" and it carries over to page 2: 

"Japanese armed forces, has raised its own army and 
its soldiers are now fighting side by side with the Japanese 
in many parts of Luzon. He asked the Japanese to permit 
the Filipinos earnestly aiding them to have a direct part 
in the handling of cases where Filipinos are directly 
implicated." 

The Defense offers into evidence Exhibits A, B, 0 and 
D. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The documents are accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as they shall be held 
to possess. 

(Defense Exhibits A, B, C and 
D were received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

MAJOR KERR: No cross-examination. 
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ANACLETO RAMOS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name and 

address, please? 

A Anacleto Ramos. 

Q will you tell us what your present assignment is? 

A I am in charge of the CIC papers taken over by the 

Philippine Government for the United States Government. 

Q Well, of what department of the Philippine Common¬ 

wealth are you an employee? 

A I am employed in the office of the Special Prosecutor. 

Q And have you brought with you today the official 

file of that department in the case of Nnroiso Lapus? 

A Yes, sir. 

(Defense Exhibit E was marked 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captaih Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit 

E and ask you if it represents a true photostatic copy of 
papers found in that file? 

A These are the photostatic copies of the letter con¬ 

tained in this case report that have been turned over to 
the Commonwealth Government by the CIC. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will read Exhibit E: 

"Brigade 4, Bilibid Prison, Manila, June 8, 1945* 

"The Chief, CIC, U. S. Army, Manila, Philippines. 

"Sir: I wish to convey to the authorities of the 
CIC certain facts of importance and confidential nature 
and request, if possible, that one of your American operatives 
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be sent to our place of confinement at your earliest con¬ 
venience to take up with him this matter. 

"I would request rather th.?t only American operative 
be sent to me, if such step is not contrary to your 
adopted policy. 

"Very respectfully, 

"Narciso Lapus." 

Now, I shall read what is attached to this document: 

"1. Myself, my son and a houseboy, who are now con¬ 
fined under CIC control must be given clearance, immediate 
release, immunity to any responsibility by which now we are 
under this condition and be freed for any further arrest, 
prosecution and minishment under the military laws. 

"2. All properties, values and holdings of my son 
now under the control of the CIC must be returned to him 
and in case they are no longer in existence, for one reason 
or another, its equivalent value in accordance to the 
present values. 

"3. I must be furnished with an office place, 
secluded, with complete privacy and out of the access of 
any Filipino or any other third party nationals and that my 
identity, name and the nature of my work should be strictly 
kept in secret. 

"4. During the period of my work, I must be furnished 
a residence with my family, not far from the place of my 
work, furnished. My person, my family and my house should 
be given protection by the CIC, all the time during my 
work. 

" 5 . During my work, I must be supplied adequate 
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amount to cover my personal expenses, for the subsistence 
and maintenance of my family, such sum commensurrte to the 
present high cost of living. Free transportation facilities 
and the means to get away from the clutches of the black 
market in the securance of foodstuff and other necessities 
or prime commodities for my family. 

"6. Upon the termination of my work, I must be given 
the necessary papers of clearance, safe conduct, passport, 
including my family, consisting of my wife, 3 children, 
mother-in-law, sister-in-law and my house boy, free 
transportation and other facilities necessary for travelers 
and be sent immediately upon the end of my work, either 
to New York City or to any other Latin American country, 
preferably to Argentina or Cuba. 

"7. /s you may be aware of the fact that after or 
during my work, my own life and my family would be jeopardized 
and to stay here would be for me quite hard and almost 
impossible, I wish to ask special favor for the security 
of my family and myself, that I must be given adequate and 
enough amount to start with in a foreign country , to last 
me, at least, such sum for the period of not less than a 
year. This amount, of course, should be mutually agreed 
upon and half of it should be given to me at the start of 
my work and the balance upon the conclusion of my task and 
before I sail to foreign lands. 

"8. I must also be given effective help to secure 
job or means of living in New York City or in any foreign 
lands wherein I would be sent, through the CIC intervention, 
etc. 
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"9. I must be furnished an American stenographer 
and office equipment during my work." 

The next letter: 

"Ward No. 4, Company 19, 

New Bilibid Prison, 
Muntinglupa, Rizal 
July 1, 1945 

"To the CIC: 

"I hereby enclose a sample of my work in response 
to your urge to me to cooperate with you in your work as 
regards the Filipino groups which had something to do with 
General Ricarte, in exchange to which, may I expect in the 
near future favorable reconsideration of my case, that of 
my son and of my house boy, all of us are now interned here 
under your custody since the month of February. 

"This is only one sample and I can give similar cases, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, if you would kindly 
allow me to work everyday in one secluded corner of your 
office here, within the prison compound and furnished the 
necessary office equipment and supplies during my work. 

"Hoping that this test will meet your favorable 
attention, I remain, 

"Very respectfully, 

"Narciso Lapus." 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion at this time moves that the material read by the 
Defense Counsel be expunged from the record. The material 
which he has read has not as yet been offered into evidence, 
to say nothing of having been accepted into evidence, and 
it is highly improper for Counsel to read it into the record 
before it has been submitted to the Commission. 







# 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, I 
followed the procedure of Prosecution of reading the docu¬ 
ments first and then offering them into evidence. 

MAJOR KERR: Only after we offered them, sir, did 
we read them and that was pursuant to the request of the 
Commission that the pertinent parts of the exhibit be read. 
We followed that procedure only when requested to by the 
Commission. 


GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the mechanics of the time 
of offering, the Commission desires that it be done in the 
most orthodox manner. 

You may proceed. 


CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 


"Ward No. 4, Company 19, 
New Bilibid Prison, 
Muntinglupa, July 2, 1945 


"The Chief, CIC, Manila. 

"Sir: At the beginning of June, last, I have sub¬ 
mitted certain proposition to your office regarding my 
case, that of my son and my houseboy, and Mr. Curry inter¬ 
viewed me for same twice, but we had not came to any 
definite understanding for which I was left to believe that 
he was coming back, yet up to this time I have not the 
opportunity to see him since we were transferred here from 
Manila Bilibid Prison, I was also informed that Mr. Curry 
is no Ion' er working with your office and, therefore, I wish 
to ask your kindness to please reconsider the proposition I 
have laid down before Mr. Curry. 

"As a proof of good fate and sincerity of my purpose, 
I am enclosing herewith a sample of my work and for which I 
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can produce hundreds of them and p. rhaps thousands should 
I be given the opportunity to do it in a secluded spot 
where I can work in peace with secrecy or privacy. 

"Trusting that this matter will merit your kind 
attention, I am, 

"Very respectfully, 

"Narciso Lapus." 

The Defense offers into evidence Exhibit E. 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion fails to soe the purpose for which this information 
is put into the record. If it serves any useful purpose, 

I presume we would not even object, but it appears that the 
Defense is attacking the credibility of the witness Lapus 
by offering evidence on cross-examination, which 
has never been allowed in any court of law for the very 
simple reason, not technically at all, but for the very 
simple reason that it would require so much longer to try 
any lawsuit if on collateral matters a witness can be 
attacked by sources other than the witness's own testimony. 
The Prosecution has made no attempt to put Lapus before 
this Commission as a patriotic Filipino in good standing. 

We put him on the stand as a collaborator and a man who 
was associated very closely to high Japanese circles, and, 
therefore, was in nos session of information which he 
couldn't have gotten otherwise. 

I believe the excursion into the life and past of 
Lapus further than has already been presented would be a 
waste of the Commission's time. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The documents which have been 
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introduced into evidence go to the question of the 
motivation of Lapus in testifying before the Commission. 

The proposition, which Counsel stated, that credibility 
cannot be attacked by documents is indeed a novel one and 
I have never heard it. 

I may say that we have several more documents that 
so far as time is concerned will not consume much, but as 
far as proof is concerned will prove a great deal. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are noted and the objection is not sustained. 

(Defense Exhibit E for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Counsel may proceed. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Photostatic copy of letter from 
Arsenio Solidum dated October 
10,1945 was marked Defense 
Exhibit F for identification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you still in the same series 

of documents? 


CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. You mean — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have you offered any documents which 
have not been acted upon by the Commission? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Have you brought with you the 

official file of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, relative to the case of Joaquin S. Galang? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I show you Defense Exhibit F and ask you whether that 

is a true photostatic copy of the paper appearing in that 


file. 

A Yes, this is the photostatic copy. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 
DEPART;’ENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL PROSECUTORS 
MANILA 


"October 10, 1945 


"The Chief 

Division of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Manila 


"Sir: 


"Re - Case of JOAQUIN S. GALANG 


"I have the honor to request the investigation of 
the activities of Joaquin S. Galang, 1236 Instruction Street, 
Sampaloc, Manila, during the Japanese regime. 
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"According to the incompleted investigation of the 
C.I.C., this Joaquin S. Galeng was Asst. .Chief of the 
Propaganda Information Division, with the rank of Major, in 
the Peace Army, a Japanese inspired organization headed by 
Gen. Artemio Ricnrte, the avowed purpose and aims of which 
was to cooperate with the Japanese Military Administration, 
especially in promoting adherence to the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere and whose members acted as informers 
of Japanese functions of a member of the Executive Council 
of the Bagong Pagkakaisa (New Unity), another Japanese in¬ 
spired organization. And, finally, that he was one of the 
brain masters who promoted and successfully maneuvered the 
arrest of Gen. Vicente Lim who was later on taken to Fort 
Santiago and is generally believed to have be n killed by 
the Japanese. 

"In this connection, please try to contact the 
following persons who are at present detained in Muntinglupa 
as political prisoners, namely: 

1. Domingo Larma, Case No. 53-1127 

2. Galixto Bernardo, Case No. 53-1125 

3. Pedro Bartolome, Case No. 53-1124 
Inasmuch as Joaquin S. Galang is now detained without bail 
and his petition for release under bail has been denied by 
the People's Court upon recommendation of this Office, it 
is requested that this matter be attended to immediately in 
order that this Office will be in a position to file the 
corresponding information for Treason against him. 

"Thanking you in advance for your kind and prompt 
attention to this matter, I am, 
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"Very respectfully yours, 

(signed) Arsenio Solidum 
ARSENIO SOLIDUM 
Special Prosecutor " 

The Defense offers In evidence Defense Exhibit F. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission believes that you 
need a little better mechanics in offering exhibits. As 
I recall, Exhibit E has not yet been offered. If you take 
them one by one, there is no chance of confusing the record. 
This is Exhibit F. 

Defense Exhibit F is accepted by the Commission for 

such probative value, if any, as it shall be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit F for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Mr. Ramos, is this Exhibit E the 

complete file on Narciso Lapuz? Four pages? 

A Yes, four pages. 

Q May I see it? 

A (Handing file to counsel) 

Q Your file contains many pages, does it not? 

A Yes, sir. Those are the papers. 

Q These are four pages of many pages in his file? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you look at this page of Exhibit E and describe 

how you know that it is connected with the Lapus file? 

A I know that this is connected with the Lapus file 

because when the CIC go over the case report concerning 
Lapus it is already attached to his report. 
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Q You found it in the file? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know what that is? 

A This is supposed to be what Lapus want from the CIC 

authorities when he was still in confinement. 

Q What was he going to give in return for that? 

A He is going to give some services which are of great 

importance and confidential nature. 

Q To the CIC? 

A To the CIC. 

Q That is to be his remuneration? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN PACE: No further questions. 

(Witness excused) 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Mr. Phillips. 

GENE K. PHILLIPS 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you please state your 

name and address? 

A Gene K. Phillips, First CIC Region, APO 75. 

Q Will you please state what is your present assignment? 

A I am a special agent for the First CIC Region, APO 

75. 

Q Have you brought with you the official file of Narciso 

Lapus held by CIC Area No. One? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Mark this for identification, 
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please. 

(Photostatic copies of File No. 
53-223, CIC Area No. One, was 
marked Defense Exhibit G for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit G 

and ask you if it represents true photostatic copies of 
papers found in the file of Narciso Lapus. 

A It does, but it does not represent the complete file. 

Q That is, there are other papers in your file which are 

not included there? 

A There are. That is true. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission is 
referred to the second page of this exhibit. 

"HEADQUARTERS 

COUNTER INTELLIGENCE CORPS AREA NO. 1 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 
APO 75 

"MEMORANDUM FOR THF OFFICER IN CHARGE: 

"Subject: LAPUZ, Narciso G. 

Sumilang, Pasig, Rizal 

"On 1^ March 19*5, this Agent was directed to con¬ 
duct an investigation of Subject, charged with being per¬ 
sonal secretary to Gen. Ricarte, secretary of the Peace 
Army, and member of the New Unity. He was interned by the 
306th CIC Detachment, 23 February 194-5, on Commitment Order 
#260. 

"1. LAPUZ was one of the first to come to the 
support of Ricarte when the latter returned from Japan to 
Manila in January 1942. LAPUZ then became one of the ori¬ 
ginal members of the New Unity but he soon became involved 
in an apparently insignificant episode which led to the 
dissolution of the New Unity. LAPUZ at this time was 
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living with a Miss Felisa Vengoza on Legarda Int., across 
the street from the Moderno Theatre; however, Miss Vengoza 
shortly afterwards left LAPUZ and began to live with a 
Chinese. This infuriated LAPUZ who, in an attempt to ob¬ 
tain revenge, charged the Chinese and Hiss Vengoza with 
having stolen jewelry and other chattels from him. As a 
result, the Chinese was arrested by Basilio Esleta, Victoriano 
Correa, Ciriaco Campomones, Tomas Patenia and others, and 
was imprisoned in Fort Santiago. Miss Vengoza was likewise 
imprisoned. One week later, however, the Chinese and Miss 
Vengoza were released. LAPUZ was then charged by the Japa¬ 
nese with having filed false charges and was himself im¬ 
prisoned for one week. 

"This incident was displeasing to Ricarte and embar¬ 
rassing to Domingo Lerma, who was then struggling to get 
official recognition and increased authority for the New 
Unity. The breach which this affair created between LAPUZ 
and Lerma was widened when Lerma began to court the support 
of Vargas and Laurel. LAPUZ then attempted to get Lerma 
and Bernardo removed from office in the New Unity, but in 
August 194-2, LAPUZ was expelled from the organization, as 
were Campomanes, Correa, Cosme Lazaro, Leon Villafuerte, 
Santos, and others. These men continued their activities 
in support of Ricarte in the office on Carriedo street which 
LAPUZ shared with Judge Anastacio Teodoro. 

"The LAPUZ group gained prestige with Ricarte at the 
expense of the larger group under Lerma which continued 
to use the name of New Unity and occupied the same office. 
Finally on 18 January 1943, the Japanese Military Police 
closed the office, impounded the records, and imprisoned 
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Lerma and Bernardo. 

"Shortly after LAPUZ was released from Fort Santiago 
he became secretary to Gen. Ricarte. That position, in 
which he wielded considerable influence, yielded him con¬ 
siderable affluence. This double effect was achieved 
through the sale of letters signed by Gen. Ricarte stating 
that the person to whom the letter v/as issued v/as personally 
knovm by Gen. Ricarte to be a supporter of the Co-Frosperity 
Sphere. Until the New Unity was dissolved, a limited number 
of these letters were sold at the office by Joaquin Galang, 
Santos and Bernardo. 

"LAPUZ's version of his activities is interesting 
although too fantastic to warrant credence. He states that 
he was arrested by the Japanese on the charge of espionage, 
tortured at Fort Santiago, and sentenced to death and to 
life imprisonment on a number of counts. After several 
days he was released on the condition that he become secre¬ 
tary to Gen. Ricarte. As Ricarte*s secretary he succeeded 
in freeing from Fort Santiago 10,orr Filipinos, at least 
half of v/hom were guerrillas. 

"It is considered highly probable that LAPUZ was 
able to obtain the release of persons, for a price. It 
has been alleged that he caused the arrest of persons Just 
so that he v/ould be paid for releasing them later. This 
practice was not uncommon during the Japanese occupation 
and has been given as one of the principal reasons for the 
disestablishment of the New Unity, which is alleged to have 
become quite extensively engaged in the racket." 

The Commission's attention is directed to page 3* 
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paragraph 3: 

"3. The second phase of the life of LAPUZ which has 
been investigated by this office begins 20 November 1944 
with the formation of the Peace Army. The bulk of the ^ 

ranking officers of this Army were Ricarte enthusiasts 
who had been expelled from the New Unity at about the same 
time as LAPUZ. 

"The nucleus of the Peace Army consisted of those 
members of the New Unity who were Ricarte exponents and were 
expelled with LAPU7. These included Patenia, Correa, Cam- 
pomanes, Santos, Lazaro, Domingo, and Esleta. In addition, 
there was F. C. de la Rama who was to provide the finances 
for the organization and Agapito Zialcita, a former revo¬ 
lutionary under Ricarte. . . 

And then on page 5 s 

"AGENT'S NOTES: LAPUZ offered to tell the complete 
story about the Japanese occupation if he would be freed 
and provided with suitable living conditions in New York 
City. Letters referring to this offer are attached to the 
original of this report as EXHIBIT XI." 

The last paper is the Security Commitment Order 
committing Lapus for treason. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: To which does Defense now refer? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I beg your pardon? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: To which paper do you now refer? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The last page in the file: Security 
Commitment Order No. 260. 

Defense offers in evidence Defense Exhibit G. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
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held to possess. 


(Defense Exhibit G for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

(A group of photostats was 
marked Defense Exhibit "H" 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit "H", 
marked for identification, and ask you if it is a true photo¬ 
static copy of papers in the files of CIC. 

A It is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission is 
invited to page 1 of this exhibit, "Headquarters Counter 
Intelligence Corps, Area No. 1, United States Army Forces, 
Pacific, APO 75. File No. 53-149, 5 September 1945. 

"Memorandum for the officer in charge: 

"Subject: Galang, Joaquin S., 1236 Instruccion St., 
Sampaloc, Manila. 

"On 5 September 1945, this Agent was directed by the 
Officer in Charge to conduct an investigation of Subject, 
accused of having been a Japanese collaborator during the 
occupation of the Philippines. He is specifically charged 
with having been a member of the Peace Armyr holding the 
rank of Major in that pro-Japanese organization. Also, 
he was an active member of Bagong Paglcakaisa (New Unity). 

He was arrested and committed to Bilibid Prison by the 
306th CIC Detachment on 17 February 1945 and is at present 
interned in New Bilibid Prison, liuntinglupa, Rizal. 

"1. An undated statement (attached to the original 
of this report as Exhibit I) by Abelardo Galang, Subject's 
son confirms Subject's membership in the Peace Army. In¬ 
formant also attests to Subject's friendship with General 
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Artcmio Ricarte. 

"2. On 17 February 194-5, Subject v/as interviewed by 
an agent of this Office and stated in substance as follows: 

"He had never been a member of any subversive organi¬ 
zation but on the contrary had been active in certain 
guerrilla groups. 

"He finally admitted that in early 194-3 he had, with 
Leon Villafuerte, helped to organize a group known as the 
Bagong Pagkakaisa (New Unity) but did so only in an effort 
to secure the release of his sons from Japanese concentra¬ 
tion camps. He also admitted having worked for pacification 
under General Artemio Ricarte. 

"He further admitted to having joined the Peace Army 
under instruction of his commanding officer in the guer¬ 
rillas, Lt. Col. Eugenio Castillo, for the purpose of 
gathering information concerning the activities of this 
organization. However, he never attended any of their 
meetings and reported nothing to the guerrillas." 

On page 3, paragraph 10: 

"An affidavit included in the case file of Case No. 
53-1127 (Subject: Lerma, Domingo) of this office and 
signed by one A. Domingo, states in part as follows: 

"•Galang made out passes for members of the New 
Unity for which he charged them P2.00 and up. Subject 
was classified as one of the active members of the New 
Unity and was often seen in the company of Felipe E. 

Jose, a member of the Propaganda Corps of the New Unity. 

The mission of this Propaganda Corps was to cooperate 
with the Japanese Military Administration especially in 
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promoting adherence to the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. Members of this Corps also acted as informants 
for the Japanese Military Police. 1 

"11. An affidavit signed by Galixto Bernardo and now 
contained in Case File No. 53-1125 (Subject: Bernardo) 
of this Office, states in part as follows: 

"'Galang was an active member of the New Unity, often 
seen in the company of Narciso Lapus, secretary to General 
Ricarte. Subject was known to have compiled reports on 
military activities."' 

"13. An affidavit, signed by Domingo T. Lerma, con¬ 
tained in Case File No. 53-1127 of this Office states in 
part as follows: 

"'Galang was a member of the Executive Council of 
the Nev; Unity. Subject is pro-Japanese. His principal 
job was to spy on the people in the government.'" 

Particular attention of the Commission is also invited 
to the sixth page of the exhibit headed "Activities of 
the Subject with the New Unity organization. 

"A. Domingo - Subject made out passes for the Nev/ 
Unity members and charge them from 1*2.00 and up each." 

Then at the bottom of that page: "Joaquin Galang 
was a member of the Executive Council of the New Unity. 
Subject is a pro-Japanese man of Ricarte and a brother- 
in-lav/ of Narciso Lapus. Most of his activities v/ere to 
spy on the people in the government. If the government 
would change the administration and give it to Ricarte, 
he would get a good position with his brother-in-law. 

Subject told me about rackets in getting the signature 
of General Ricarte." 
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Then the paper third from the back: 

"Galang, Joaquin — secretary to General Ricartc and, 
with Jose Galang, allegedly responsible for the arrest 
of General Lim in Batangas. 

"Source: Report of FI-31 dated 6 July 45." 

The following page: "Galang, Joaquin - Male - 
Filipino - Dapitan Street, near Albert Elementary School. 

"Places frequented: F. S.; F. E. U. Garrisons, and 
residence of General A. Ricarte. 

"Remarks: Active Jap collaborator. Executive 
secretary to General A. Ricarte y Vibora. Makes a lot 
of money by protending to work for the release of appre¬ 
hended people. Suck money from families of apprehended 
persons, and issuing pass signed by General Ricarte. 
"Source: USAFFE G Lists, 15 December 44." 

Defense offers in evidence Defense Exhibit "H". 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, it shall be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit "H" for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Mr. Niillips, have you investi¬ 
gated the activities personally or in a general way of 

Lapus and Galang? 

A No, I have not. I was not assigned to the case. 

Q Are you familiar with the position held by Ricarte 

during the Japanese occupation? 

A Familiar only from a general investigative way. 
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Q Do you know whether Ricarte was in a position to 
obtain information from high ranking Japanese officers? 

A No, I could not answer that. 

Q Are you able to testify whether or not Lapus had 

the complete confidence and received intimate information 
from General Ricarte? 

A No, I do not. 

CAPTAIN PACE: No further questions. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN ROBERT SMITH 

called as a witness on behalf of the Accused, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you please state your 
name, rank and serial number? 

A Robert Smith, Captain, 0-1321527. 

Q A n d what is your present assignment? 

A G-3, Historical Division, AFPAC• 

Q A n d have you brought with you today the M-l Operation 
Report of the XIV Corps of the United States Army? 

A I have. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the next 
exhibit? 

("Extracts from M-l Operations 
Report, XIV Corps, U. S. Army, 
^ was marked Defense Exhibit "I h 

for identification.) 

Q (By Cqptain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit "I", 
marked for identification, and ask you if it represents a 
true copy of certain extracts from that report? 
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A It does; I have already checked it. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: At this time the Defense wishes to 
invite the attention of the Commission to only one portion 
of this report of the extract; other portions will become 
relevant ht other stages of the case. 

On page 4 of the extract, the third paragraph on the 

page: 

"No doubt when peace comes the enemy will argue that 
it was American shells that destroyed Manila, but such 
arguments can bo refuted by unquestioned evidence. As 
the troops of the 37th Division approached the Pasig they 
were met on every side by the sound of explosions and fal 1- 
ing buildings. That these demolitions were previously 
planted and installed is authenticated by captured Order 
No. 43 dated 3 February from the Imperial Naval Defense 
Command: '(1) The South, Central and North forces must 

destroy the factories, warehouses, other installations and 
material being used by naval and army forces, in so far as 
the combat and preparation of naval forces in Manila, and 
of the army forces in their vicinity will not be hindered 
thereby. (2) The demolition of such installations within 
the city limits will be carried out secretly from the time 
being, so that such action will not disturb the tranquility 
of the civil population or be used by the enemy for counter 
propaganda. Neither large scale demolition nor burning 
by incendiaries will be committed. (3) A special order 
will be issued concerning the demolition of the water sys¬ 
tem and electrical installations. 1 " 

The Defense offers into Exhibit "I". 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that a duplication of a Prosecu¬ 
tion's exhibit? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir, this is a Dc-fenso exhibit 
which Y/c are just introducing. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: I am asking: Is it a duplication 
of a Prosocution's exhibit? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I am sorry; no, sir, it is not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it may be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit ''I" for 
identification v/as received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: No questions. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 
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COLONEL CLARKE: The Defense calls Lieutenant General 

Muto. 

AKIRA MUTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Lieutenant Commander Bartlett: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Please state your name and 
address. 

A (Through the Interpreter) Muto, Akira; Tokyo. 

Q What was your rank in the Japanese Army at the time 

of the surrender at Baguio in September, 1945? 

A I was a lieutenant general. 

Q V/hat was your assignment at the time of the surrender? 

A I was Chief-of-Staff of the 14th Area Army. 

Q How long had you served as chief-of-staff of the 
14th Area Army? 

A At the time of the surrender, approximately 11 months. 

Q What had been your assignment prior to that time? 

A I was commander of the Imperial Guard Division in 
Sumatra. 

Q When did you first learn of your assignment as chief- 
of-staff of the 14th Area Army? 

A About the 15th of 16th of October, 1944. 

Q What was your reaction on learning of that assignment? 

A As a matter of fact, I was surprised and chagrined. 

That is to say, prior to that I had heard that General 
Yamashita had been assigned as commander of the Philippine 
Area. Having been a friend of General Yamashita for some 
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time in the past, I had felt that this is a difficult task 
to which he has been assigned and one for which he should 
be commiserated. As a matter of fact, I mentioned to my 
staff that this was too late, that the assignment had been 
made six months too late. It was my opinion that Japan had 
been too slow in preparing Philippine defense; that this 
should have been done sooner. 

After the capture of Saipan and Palau by American 
troops, excited preparations for the defense of Manila ap¬ 
peared to me to lead towards certain failure, and I felt 
great sympathy for General Yamashita in his new assignment. 
However, having been ordered to duty as his chief-of-staff, 
I prepared myself to perform that duty to the utmost of my 
ability and vigor. 

Q Had you ever served under General Yanu.sclta prior to 
October, 1944? 

A I had. That was from July, 1938, to October of 1939, 
in North China. At that time General Yamashita was chief- 
of-staff and I was deputy chief-of-staff. 

Q When did you report for duty at the headquarters of 
the 14th Area Army and to General Yamashita as his chief- 
of-staff? 

A Last year. That is to say, 1944, on the 20th of 
October, in the night. 

Q V/hat relation did that date bear to the date of the 
landing in Leyte? 

A The American troops landed in Leyte on the 18th, and 
two days later, on the 20th, I reported. 

Q V/hat relation did the 20th of October bear to the 
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date of General Yamashita's arrival in Manila? 

A Since it appears that General Yamashita arrived on 
the 9th of October, there was a nine-day difference between 
his arrival and the American landing. 

Q Where was General Yamashita's headquarters at the 
time you reported for duty? 

A Just a minute, please. It is possible that General 
Yamashita may have arrived on the 8th. I am not clear. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett to the witness.) 

A (Through the Interpreter) Fort McKinley. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did General Yamashita ever, at 
any time, have headquarters in the City of Manila? 

A (Through the Interpreter) He did not. 

Q How long did General Yamashita maintain his head¬ 
quarters at Fort McKinley? 

A Until the 26th of December. 

Q What year? 

A 1944. 

Q What was the mission of the 14th Area Army under 

General Yamashita? 

A His duty or mission was to defend the entire 
Philippines. 

Q Did that mission differ in any respect from the 
mission of the 14th Army group under General Kuroda? 

A It is exactly the same mission as prevailed under 
General Kuroda. 
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Q Was General Yamashita entrusted with the conduct 
of civil affairs and liaison with the civil government? 

A No. Liaison with the government was under Field 
Marshal Torauchi of the South Sea Command. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I have asked for a repetition 
of that answer. 

(Witness interrogated by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (through Commander Bartlett): Field 
Marshal Terauchi and Ambassador Murata of the South Sea 
Command. 

(V/itness interrogated by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (through Commander Bartlett): South 
Sea Army Command, 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That could also bo translated 
"Supreme Southern Command." 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did General Kuroda have any 
responsibility for liaison with the civil government while 
he was in command? 

A At first General Kuroda had such responsibilities, 
but afterwards ho did not have them. 

$ When wore those responsibilities taken from General 
Kuroda? 

A I am quite certain that that was last year, in May, 
that is to say, May of 1944, when Count Terauchi arrived 
in Manila. 

Q To v/hom were those duties entrusted in May of 1944? 

A They passed to Count Torauchi — Field Marshal 
Terauchi. 

Q What v/as Field Marshal Terauchi's command? 












A In his command was the entiro southern area controlled 
by Japan, including the Philippines. 

Q Was that the Supreme Southern Command? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you describe the general state of affairs which 

you discovered upon reporting to the 14th Area Army? 

A Whon I met — . When I arrived and met General 
Yamashita ho was genuinely pleased to see me. My predecessor, 
the other chiof-of-staff, had been ill for a long time, and 
General Yamashita had had to perform for hir.aelf the duties 
of the chief-of-staff. His first words upon seeing me was, 

"It is a good thing that you have come, I have been waiting 
for you. Everything is bad. I ask you to exert great 
energy in studying affairs and performing your duty," or 
"carrying on." 

Therefore, on the following morning I immediately 
started to inquire into all conditions. 

Q What did you learn as to the sufficiency of available 
troops in the Philippines? 

A In general the number of troops was extremely in¬ 
sufficient. 

Q What did you learn as to preparations which had been 
made for defense positions? 

A Those preparations wore practically non-existent and 
what they were were obsolete and inadequate protection 
against American attack or bombardment. I therefore dis¬ 
patched a signal to Tokyo in which I requested that a 
specialist in defense works be found and immediately dis¬ 
patched to the Philippines in order to start a comprehensive 
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system of defense positions. 

Q. What was the supply and ammunition situation? 

A While there wore considerable supplies in the Manila 
area they were piled in an unsystematic or helter-skelter 
way. For instance, there were a lack of articles such as 
were- requirod here in the Philippines accompanied by plenty 
of supplies of articles for which there wds no use. In 
spite of the American air raid, which I believe occurred 
on September 21st, causing tremendous damage to the City 
of Manila, the supplies were still located in the City and 
had not been dispersed outside of the City. And of the 
shortages, the most acute were rice and gasoline. There 
was an extreme shortage of both of these articles. 

Q What was the state of morale of the troops? 

A Because of the great retreat that they had taken 
part in, the troops were physically worn — strike that out, 
please. Because of the recent mass induction of now troops, 
Army standards had fallen physically, and becauso of the 
retreat and long service in the tropics not only were the 
troops physically below par, but their fighting spirit or 
morale was low. And particularly of the troops in the 
Luzon area; almost to a man they had experienced the 
sinking of their ships, and as a result, in my opinion, had 
been impaired as to their morale. 

Q What relation existed between the Japanese Army and 
the civilian population at that time? 

A You moan the Philippine residents? 

Q Yes. 

A Upon my arrival from Sumatra, where it was perfectly 
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safe to drive alone at any time, any place, I was greatly 
surprised to discover the conditions here in the 
Philippines, whore I was informed that there wore guerrillas 
not only between Manila and Fort McKinley, but surrounding 
Fort McKinley itself, and it was a cause of great surprise 
to no to find this condition. 

Q Was there a shortage of food at the time of your 
arrival? 

A There was. 

Q Did you learn that General Yamashit;: uni hi3 staff 
wore hampered by a lack of knoviedgo of the Philippine 
Islands? 

A Yes. I myself was extremely hampered by this lack 
of knowledge) Genera?. Yamashita had just come to the 
Philippines, and of the 15 members of the staff only three 
were retained from those of General Kuroda's staff, the 
others having come from Manchuria or from other locations, 
and we v/erc all extremely troubled by our lack of knowledge 
of conditions in the Philippines., 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short reco;:s..) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

You may resume. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) The various prcl.'.oms which you 
found when you arrived here, did Gercr.'J. Y v.idshita have 
the necessary authority to corre.ro thoeo conditions? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read.) 
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A (Through the Interpreter) The general had author¬ 
ity to correct a mere fraction of those conditions, but 
not all of them. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Why not? 

A Count Terauchi had come to the Philippines as 
Supreme Commander, and General Yamashita was under his 
command; and there was a naval commander in Manila with 
co-equal powers to Count Terauchi. Of the troops in the 
Philippines, some wore in the other two commands, that is, 
the Navy and Count Terauchi; and those that were under 
General Yamashita's command were a fraction of all those 
troops. For instance, of the 290,000 or 300,000 troops 
in Luzon, approximately 120,000 were under General 
Yamashita's command. Therefore, although there were many 
undesirable conditions, it was not possible for General 
Yamashita to take them all in hand immediately and correct 
then. 

Q Who commanded those other troops in addition to 
Count Terauchi’s and the Supreme Southern Command? 

A Under Count Terauchi, but aside from those troops 
under General Yamashita, were the 4th Air Army, the 3rd 
Transport Command, and the Southern Army Communication 
Unit, and the line of communications troops. That is about 
all. 

Q What was the chain of command in the Philippines as 
of 9 October 1944? 

A Under the Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo came Count 
Terauchi directly, and under him came General Yamashita; 
and under General Yamashita was the 35th Army at Cebu. 
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At Luzon were several directly r csponsible Army groups. 

Q Did you prepare a chart of the chain of command as 
of 9 October 3944? 

A I have prepared one, in accordance with ny present 
memory 

Q And that chart was prepared from information received 
by you when you reported to General Yanashita, and your 
past recollection? 

A That is right, 

(The chart voforr'-d to was narked 
Defense Exhibit J for identifica¬ 
tion .) 

Q I show you a chart narked fer i-leuti Citation as 
Defense Exhibit J and ask you if this 3a a fair represen¬ 
tation of that chart prepared by you, 

A Yes, it is, 

COLONEL CLARICE: If the Commission please, wo offer 
Defense Exhibit J, the chart prepared by General Muto, in 
evidence„ 

MAJOR KERR: Is a copy available for the Prosecution? 
COLONEL CLARKE: No; we are going to have to put it 
up right hero. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission accepts the docu¬ 
ment fer such probative value as it nay possess, but 
directs that photostatic copies of suitable size be pre¬ 
pared for incorporation into the record of the case, 

(Defense Exhibit J for Identifi¬ 
cation was received in evidence 
and so narked,) 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir- May we now place the 
chart on the board there, for the information of the Court 
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and Prosecution during the testinony of various witnesses? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Vory well. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Shortly after your arrival in 
the Philippines was the 14th Army group faced with a 
serious problem of extreme gravity, that is to say, was a 
new order received from the Inperial Headquarters concern¬ 
ing the defense of Leyte? 

A There was. 

Q V/hat was the original Imperial General Headquarters 
plan for the defense of Leyte? 

A The Imperial General Headquarters issued the follow¬ 

ing order to General Yamashita through IJarshal Tcrauchi: 

In the event that the Americans make a landing on southern 
Luzon, the naval troops and air forco troops will join in 
a decisive battle; that General Yamashita would partici¬ 
pate in this battle with such troops as wore then in the 
southern Philippines — such Army troops; in the event 
that the Americans should make a direct landing, as a first 
landing, on Luzon, then General Yamashita should engage in 
this decisive battle with his total strength. 

Q Was this the plan for the defense of Luzon, or was 
it the plan for the Leyte campaign, according to the 
original question? 

A This was the plan for the defense of tho entire 
Philippines. 
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Q V/hat was the original plan for the defense of Leyte? 

A According to the original plan if the Americans 

should land on Leyte, the 16th Division then on Leyte, 
together with such naval and air forces as were on the Island 
would engage in a decisive battle on the shores of Leyte 
Gulf. In the meantime, the 35th Army at Cebu would send as 
many reinforcements as possible from the other points in 
the Visayans or Mindanao. 

According to the plan, no troops were to be sent 
from Luzon. 

Q Was this a navy defense, primarily a navy defense 

and under navy control? 

A No- It was planned that the naval forces and the 

air force troops would be directed by Marshal Terauchi 
while General Yamashita would issue his orders to army 
troops through the 35th Army. 

Q How many army troops were on Leyte at that time? 

A Approximately ten thousand troops of the 16th 

Division. 

Q Were any changes made in the original plan of the 

defense of Leyte by the Imperial General Headquarters shortly 
after the American landing? 

A There were. 

Q '’’hat were those changes? 

A That General Yamashita was to pour in as many troops 

from Luzon as possible to engage in a decisive battle 
together with the navy and air force troops already there. 

Q Did General Yamashita object to this change in the 

plan of the defense of Leyte? 
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A When I arrived General Yamashita was not complaining 

about this but some of the younger staff officers were very 
vehemently complaining that this was an unreasonable thing 
and were in the midst of an argument with the supreme 
commands of the Southern Army. 

Q Was General Yamashita ordered to ship as many troops 

as he could send to Leyte? 

A He was. 

Q What problem did this sudden reversal of plan entail 

for the staff of General Yamashita? 

A Since this was a fundamental change in the defense 

plans for the Philippines, it created very grave problems 
and difficulties. 

Q Of what nature? 

A First, since there had been no plan to transfer 

troops from Luzon to Leyte there was no shipping and shipping, 
as will be seen from that ehart, Exhibit J, was under the 
control of the Third Maritime Transport Headquarters, 
which was not under General Yamashita. 

The first difficulty was to assemble the ships under 
the Third Maritime Transport Headquarters. The second 
difficulty was that all troops in Luzon had been dispersed 
over a wide area according to their assignments for the 
defense of Luzon. 

It was necessary from among these troops to withdraw 
certain units and assemble them. After assembling such 
troops defects would manifest themselves, which had to be 
corrected before they could be shipped to Leyte. Supplies 
for these troops, according to their original assignments, 
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had been concentrated according to the original plan and 
this new plan necessitated the re-grouping and re-storing 
of the supplies for the troops withdrawn. 

This would require considerable transport but at 
that time the Japanese Army was exceedingly short on both 
motor transport and gasoline. 

The next problem was the protection of the trans¬ 
portation, the protection of the transports carrying re-inforce- 
ments to Leyte, which had to be obtained from the 4th 
Air /rmy, which was not under General Yamashita's command. 

Both the navy and the air force, having their own 
assignments, did not carry out all of General Yamashita's 
desires with respect to this matter, and another extreme 
difficulty was the attack, was the activity of /mcrican 
bombers and submarines and of the ships which with great 
effort General Yamashita was able to send from Manila towards 
Leyte, practically every one of them was sunk enroute. 

And at this time there was always two or three 
representatives from the Imperial General Headquarters 
vehemently urging General Yamashita to more vigorous action. 

Of the troops which General Yamashita with great difficulty 
was able to dispatch to Leyte, as shown on the righthand 
side of Sxhibit J, the First Division reached Leyte 
practically intact. The other units arrived, all of them 
in incomplete condition. 

At thac time General Yamashita was extremely busy. 

Q Were any additional orders received from the Imperial 

Headquarters during the Leyte campaign, on or about 7 
December 1944? 
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A About that time the Chief of Strff for Operations, 

what you cpII G-3 in the American Army, arrived from the 
Imperial General Headquarters and at that time the American 
forces wore landing nt Ormoc, and he urged a concentration 
on attacking those American troops rather than the defensive 
operations in Leyte. General Yamsshita held the opinion 
that the results of the na.va.l battle of October 24 to 25th, 
had not been particularly advantageous. He also understood 
that while air operations directed against Leyte Gulf had 
at one time been somewhat successful, temporarily successful, 
the net result was not successful. 

Since American troops were landing at Ormoc, it was 
his conclusion that the Leyte campaign had ended, but the 
representative of the Imperial General Headquarters insisted 
on renewed activity in the defense of Leyte, the defensive 
action in Leyte. General Yanashita, therefore, a.s a last 
resort, determined to make a counter-landing at Carigara 
Bay. While preparations for this landing were being made 
it appeared that the United States troops were about to 
land at San Jose, Mindoro, and as a result both Count 
Terauchi and the representative of the Imperial General 
Headquarters came to the conclusion that the Leyte campaign 
had been a failure. 

Q How many troops were diverted from Luzon to the 

Leyte area pursuant to the orders issued by the Imperial 
General Headquarters? 

A Approximately fifty thousand. 
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Q Did the preparation for and the attempted execution 

of these orders require the exclusive attention of General 
Yamashita and his staff? 

A We were all working on these plans day and night 

without rest. 

Q And how long did these plans engage the exclusive 

attention of the staff? 

A r e were in fact engaged exclusively on how to combat 

the American troops right up to the time of surrender be¬ 
cause of the continued heavy attacks we received. 

Q After it became evident that the battle of Leyte 

was in the last stages what became the paramount problem of 
General Yamashita? 

A The defense of Luzon. 

Q What were the primary stages of this problem which 

had to be solved? 

A The first problem was to increase the number of 

troops to make up for the vacuum created, as I have told 
before. To this end we sent numerous signals to Tokyo 
calling for reinforcements. 

The second problem was the tightening up and clarify¬ 
ing the chair of command under the single command of 
General Yamashita, and a great deal of effort was made to 
secure this result. 

Q what steps were taken to bring the various 

independent commands under the command of General Yamashita? 
A First, in Manila were approximately 30,000 troops 

under the control of either Imperial General Headquarters 
or Marshal Tcrauchi. Among them were troops destined for 
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other points in the Southern Pacific as replacements but 
detained in Manila for lack of transportation. And there 
were others who, having been rescued from sunken ships, were 
in and about Manila without moans of proceeding to their 
proper units. There were troops who had been discharged from 
hospitals and had no means of returning to their own units. 

I took steps to place all of these troops under 
General Yamashita's control either to form new battalions 
or to use as replacements in units sent from Japan which had 
become depleted. Also three divisions, namely, the 10th, 

23rd and 19th, were dispatched from Japan to the Philippines. 
While these units arrived about the end of December they 
had, almost without exception, met with American submarines 
and as a result their effectiveness had been cut from one- 
half to two-thirds. 

With respect to command it was determined that on 
or about November 17th General Terauchi should go to Saigon, 
taking with him the headquarters of the Third Maritime 
Transport. 

As for the units in the Third Maritime Transport 
Command they were to come in under General Yamashita's 
command starting in January, and, as a matter of fact, had 
practically all come under his command by the middle of 
February. 

As for the line of communication troops in the 
Supreme Command Southern Army under Marshal Terauchi, while 
they had previously been attached to General Yamashita's 
Fourteenth Army Group, in the first part of November they 
were actually assigned to him r.s his troops. 
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The air force troops came under General Yamnshitn's 
control on the first of January. 

In order to bring '’b^ut these changes in chain of 
command a great deal of time and negotiation was required. 

The conditions in Luzon, from the middle of November until 
into December were so precarious that if the Americans had 
made a serious attempt «t that time they could have undoubtedly 
captured the whole island with one blow. That was the tine 
when General Yamashita exerted great deal of effort. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. That 
will conclude the testimony this morning. 

The Commission will hold a normal session tomorrow 
morning, 22nd November 1945. Since it will be Thanksgiving 
Day the Commission will recess at 11:30 A.M. or thereabouts 
until 8:30 Friday morning next. That is to say, there will 
be no session tenorrow afternoon. 

Upon resumption of hearings this afternoon, will the 
reporters be prepared to read back the last several 
questions and answers. 

('"hereupon a recess was taken until 1330 o'clock, 


21 November 1945.) 











/.FTERNOON S ESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
MAJOR KERR: Sir, rll members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused ->nd his Defense Counsel rre present. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Defense may proceed. 

Will the reporter read back the last questions and 
answers, please? 

(The last six questions and answers of the morning 
session were read by the reporter as therein recorded.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Is it true, then, that during 

the three-months' period before the Lingayan landing, 
General Yana.shita had nominal control and responsibilities 
for the defense of Luzon, but only limited authority to 
carry it out? 

COMMANDER B/RTLETT: Will you repeat the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) That is correct. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) It was about this time th*t it 

was realized by your headquarters that the battle of the 
Philippines was lost? 

A The impression at that time was that the Japanese 

campaign in the Philippines was not a. victory and could not 
succeed. 

Q In view of this realization, what strategic plan 

was adopted by General Ya.mashita in Luzon? 

A If one were to compare the American forces with the 
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Japanese forces, the Americans had completely effective 
naval and air forces and were in a position to make a land¬ 
ing at any point where they could choose. In addition to 
this, the American ground forces possessed far superior 
fire power and mobility. Comparing the Japanese forces to 
this, the defense positions on the shores were exceedingly 
inadequate. Fire power was inferior and mobility had 
practically disappeared. It was seen that there would be 
no oossibility of combating the American forces with arms. 
Although General Yamashita had been told to fight a decisive 
battle against the American troops on Luzon, it became 
clear that that plan would unavoidably have to be changed. 
v ’e notified Marshal Terauchi and adopted the new plan. At 
that time the following was decided, the following policy 
was adopted: 

The plan was to occupy mountain positions in Luzon 
and engage American forces for as long as possible, in 
order to postpone as long as possible any fighting in 
Japan proper. 

Three points were therefore established to this end: 
The first was the mountain country east of Manila. The 
next was mountains west of Clark Field, and the third was 
from Balete Pass to Baguio, the mountain country in that 
region. 

In order to leave Manila outside of the combat 
area, the plan was to withdraw all troops and supplies 
from Manila to those three regions enumerated above. In 
addition, there was an idea of leaving a small detachment 
in Batangas to delay as long as possible the arrival of 
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American forces into Manila. Feeling that the rice at 
Cagayan was of the utmost importance to the Japanese forces, 
anticipating either air drop or a landing in that vicinity, 
one division was sent to protect that area. 

Q Why was it determined to abandon Manila? 

A Manila was the principal and cultural center of the 

Philippines, with a population of not less than one million, 
and the terrain or the city itself was of highly inflammable 
construction. To defend a highly inflammable city with 
one million inhabitants in it was considered not only im¬ 
possible but disadvantageous. 

Koreoever, General Yamashita considered that to in¬ 
voke the hatred of the Philippine people would have a 
very disastrous effect upon his operations. 

Q To what extent was the evacuation of Manila carried 

out under this plan? 

A Because of lack of supplies and constant interference 

by the American air force, these plans were delayed; and 
at the time of the Iingayan landing, with a small portion 
left, most of the ground forces had been withdrawn from 
the city. V/ith respect to supplies, however, only about 
one-third had been successfully removed, and the remainder 
had not been removed from the city. 

Q t"hy did General Yamashita's plan to evacuate the 

City of Manila fail? 

A The primary reason was the lack of transoortation 

of the Japanese troops, as I have said before. F^om the 
time I arrived in Manila, practically every day when 
weather permitted there were attacks from American air 
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forces, Also, among those who were not under General 
Yamashitn's command, there were a number of officers who 
were opposed to his idea of withdrawing from Manila and 
leaving it outside of the area of operations. 

A third reason is that there was a reluctance on 
the part of many to leave the City of Manila and take up 
their existence in the mountainous country, and they were 
not prompt about starting out of the city. 









Q Describe the steps that General Yamashita took to 
effect the evacuation of Manila. 

A Practically all of us staff officers came to Manila 
and urged various unit commanders to withdraw from the 
city, but it appeared that none of them shared the idea 
of the imminence of the American landing which General 
Yamashita had, and for that reason General Yamashita moved 
his own quarters to Ipo. 

Q What date did General Yamashita move his headquarters 
to Ipo? 

A It was the night of December 26th. 

Q Was any order given by General Yamashita to the 
commanding general of the Shimbu group relative to the 
evacuation of Manila? 

A There was. 

Q Were any steps taken by your headquarters to insure 

that this order would be carried out by the Shimbu group? 

A Such steps were taken. 

Q What were they? 

A Written orders Y/ere given, were issued, at the end of 
December, and the staff officers, at the end of December 
and the staff officers, Colonel Kobayashi and Major Ishikawa, 
who were in charge of the withdrawal, were dispatched to 
the Shimbu group — the staff officers in charge of the with¬ 
drawal plan. 

Q And what were the instructions given to these officers 
when they reached the Shimbu group? 

A They were transferred to the Shimbu group command to 
act as staff officers there, thoroughly familiar with all 













the desires and plans of General Yamashita. 

Q Were any orders given to the 4th Army during the 

evacuation of Manila after they came under the control of 
the 14th Army group in January? 

A Yes. I had met the chief of staff of the 14th Air 

Army in the letter part of December, and personally told 
him of General Yamashita's desires and acquainted him with 
them, and coincident with the passing of the command into 
the 14th Army group written orders were given. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I would like to correct that. 

It was from the chief of staff to the commanding officer 
of the 4th Air Army. 

Q (Colonel Clcorke) As a result of this plan of 

evacuation how many arny troops remained in Manila at the 
time of the Battle of Manila? 

A I cannot be too accurate, but I believe it was some¬ 

thing between 1500 and 1600. 

Q V T hat mission was assigned to this 1500 or 1600 group? 

A To maintain order in the City of Manila and to 

protect supplies left in the city. 

Q Approximately 16,000 naval troops were in Manila 

at the time of the Battle of Manila, '"hy were these troops 
not evacuated urior to that time? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion has no objection to a reasonable amount of leading 
questions, but I submit a question of that character is 
entirely out of order. Why does not Counsel ask this 
witness whether or not he knows how many naval troops 
were in the city? 
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I might say that counsel has been leading this wit¬ 
ness, it seems to me, entirely unnecessarily. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If I recall correctly, sir, that 
is in the Prosecution’s evidence. 

MAJOR KERR: Very well. But you are not cross examin¬ 
ing our witness, Colonel. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We are using your evidence based 
upon your contention. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Prosecution is 
noted and is well founded. The Defense is cautioned to 
avoid leading questions when it is an essential part of 
the testimony where the witness should express his own 
conclusions. 

However, in this case you may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I will ask the question the other way. 
Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you know how many naval 
troops were in the City of Manila at the time of the Battle 
of Manila? 

A I did not know. After the time that I conversed 
with the chief of staff of the naval forces in Manila 
it was not clear how many troops there were .there. It 
appeared to be two or three battalions from the 31st Base 
Unit. 

Q Do you know why these troops had not been evacuated 
from Manila? 

A I do not know. 

Q V/ere any orders given by General Yamashita to the 
commanding officer of the naval troops within the Manila 
area or within the City of Manila to evacuate the City of 
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A General Yamashita could not issue orders to the command¬ 
ing naval officer. 

Q Nov;, at the time that certain navy land troops are 
alleged to have come under the control of General Yamashita, 
were any orders given to the commanding officer of that 
group to evacuate? 

COlliANDER BARTLETT: Will you please read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I had talked with the chief of staff, 
and of the naval forces, and the naval commander was well 
aware of General Yamashita*s desire that all troops be taken 
from the city and the city eliminated from the battlefield. 

Q i’ r ere any orders given to Admiral Iwabuchi to evacuate 
the troops under his command? 

A He was under the command of the Shimbu Unit and had 
received instructions from that, from the commander of that 
unit that General Yamashita had ordered all troops to be 
taken out of the City of Manila. 

Q In view of all this, how do you account for the fact 

that the navy did not evacuate at Manila? 

A I can make various guesses in this matter, but it is 
my understanding that navy troops had two missions: One, 
in connection with sea defense, and the other with respect 
to land operations, and having two missions this created a 
dilemma for Admiral Iwabuchi. 

Q What was that dilemma? 

A Since Manila was the main or principal base of the 
31st Base Unit, which was Admiral Iwabuchi's command, I am 
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wondering if he did not feel that his principal mission 
cv; >.rsedence over all others and it was to conduct 
shore defense on this base in the city? 

Q Under these circumstances would you say that General 
Yamashita had but limited control over the navy land troops? 
A It is my belief that he had a limited control for 
operations only and had no control with respect to training, 
discipline or personnel matters. 

Q What was the nature then of the actual control exer¬ 
cised by General Yamashita over these troops? 

A Only operational control for battle purposes, exer¬ 
cised through the commander of the Shimbu group. 

Q Did you in your capacity as chief of staff for the 
14th Army group receive any reports from any subordinate 
commanders from General Yamashita of the mistreatment of 
civilians in Manila? 

A I have not received such a report. 

Q Did you receive any reports in the progress of the 

battle in Manila? 

A I did receive reports during the battle for the City 
of Manila, but they concerned major phases of the battle, 
and I received no reports as to any small details. 

Q What was the state of communication, between your 
headquarters at Baguio and the Shimbu Army? 

A They were good. 

Q What was the communication system at that time betwee 
Baguio-Shimbu and Baguio-Manila? 

A As for the communications between Shimbu and Manila 
at that time, I did not know about them. I do know about 
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them nov;. I have heard that from the City of Manila to 
Shimbu communications were being carried out by means of 
naval radio. Between Shimbu and Baguio there was only 
army radio. There was also naval radio communication 
between Manila and Baguio. 

COLONEL CLARKE: V/ill you please read the answer? 
(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did your headquarters receive 
any signal through the navy radio? 

A We were receiving from the naval headquarters. 

Q Did you receive any reports through the naval head¬ 
quarters of the mistreatment of civilians in Manila? 

A No. 

Q When were land communications between Baguio and 

Manila cut off? 

A The officer or officers who returned from Manila on 
the 12th of December, 1944, were the last communications 
we received. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

’ (Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
nay pro ceed. 

COLONEL CLAPKE: Will the reporter read back the last 
question and answer, please. 

(Question and answer read) 

(By Colonel Clarke) In the answer to the last question 
which was asked you stated that the last land communications 
ttween Manila and Baguio were on the 12th of December, 1944. 
f. That was an error. I should have said January 12th 

of this year. 

Q When did you first learn of the annihilation of 

Admiral Iwabuchi’s forces in Manila? 

A I heard about it the first time in about the middle 

of March. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever give any orders for the 

destruction of buildings or property in Manila? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q I am going to read to you a quotation from the text 

of an order which is contained in Imperial Naval Defense 
Command which is contained in Defense Exhibit I. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the matter in evidence at this 

time? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. It is on page 4 of Defense 
Exhibit I, paragraphs 86 and 87, the second paragraph under 
that heading, about the sixth line from the top of the se¬ 
cond paragraph. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) "Order No. 43 dated 3 February 

from the Imperial Naval Defense Command: '(1) The South, 
Central and North forces must destroy the factories, ware- 
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houses, other instanations and material being used by naval 
and army forces, insofar as the combat and preparation of 
naval forces in MANILA, and of the army forces in their 
vicinity will not be hindered thereby, (2) The demolition 
of such installations within the city limits will be carried 
out secretly for the time being, so that such action will 
not disturb the tranquility of the civil population or be 
used by the enemy for counter propaganda. Neither large 
scale demolition nor burning by incendiaries will be com¬ 
mitted, (3) A special order will be issued concerning the 
demolition of the water system and electrical installations.'" 
Did General Yamashitn authorize the issuance of this 

order? 

A No. 

Q Was the issuance of this order ever brought to the 

attention ->f y:-ur headquarters? 

A This is the first time that I have ever hoard about 

such an order. There was no report of such an order. 

Q Was this strictly a naval order? 

A Who issued this order? 

Q Imperial Naval Defense Force. 

A Then it was issued by the Navy. 

Q Did General Yamashitn at any time give any orders for 

the killing of noncombatant civilians in Manila? 

/ There is absolutely no such thing has ever occurred. 

Q Did you ever hear of any commander under General 

Yamashitn issuing such orders? 

A I have not. 

Q Will you describe the organization of the prisoners 
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of war administration in the Philippines? 

A. There was a commander of internment who had charge 

of the custody of prisoners of war and internees. This 
director of internment was attached to the line of communi¬ 
cations headquarters, which in turn was under the command of 
General Yamashita. 

Q What were the instructions -- 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hold up Just a second. 

Will you read the last question and the last answer, 

please? 

(Question and answer read) 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I would like to change the word 
"headquarters" to "inspector". "Inspector of the line of 
communications" rather than "headquarters of the line of 
communications". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was this inspector of the line 

of communications under General Yamashita prior to November 
1944? 

A It was under his control but not under his command. 

Q Explain what you mean by that. 

A Will you look at Exhibit J? You will see the 14th 

Army Group shown in that chart and from it a dotted line 
down to what is labeled "Hei Tan" or prisoner-of-war camps. 

Q And what — 

A At the early part of November the organization was 

changed and this command came directly and clearly under 
the 14th Army Group. 

Q Do you know of any instructions which were issued 
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concerning the treatment of prisoners of war and the conduct 
of prisoners-of-war camps? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A After my arrival General Yamashita had never issued 

any special orders on these subjects, 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Do you know of any orders issued 

from Tokyo on that subject? 

A I do know of an order from Tokyo saying that all 

prisoners of war in the Philippines were to be transported 
to Tokyo, Aside from that I know of no orders from Tokyo 
on that subject, 

Q Did General Yamashita ever issue an order that all 

American prisoners of war should be killed? 

A There is nothing of the sort ever occurred. 

Q Did your headquarters ever receive information that 

any of its subordinate officers issued such an order? 

A Such a thing was impossible and I have never heard 

of such an order being issued, 

Q Will you describe the general policy of General 

Yamashita as to the treatment of prisoners of war? 

A The general policy followed the general rules laid 

down for the care of prisoners, but I have also heard him 
express a desire that, because the prisoners of war are 
in a somewhat helpless position, they should be treated 
with as much kindness as possible. 

Q What do you mean by "the general rules laid down"? 

"Laid down" by whom or by what? 

A These rules for the management of prisoners were 
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prepared in Tokyo upon the basis of the Geneva Convention. 

Q Did you or General Yamashita ever visit or inspect 

any of the prisoner-of-war camps? 

A No. 

Q Did you or General Yamashita ever inspect or visit 

the Internment camps in Luzon? 

A No. 

Why not? 

u After the landing at Leyte we were exceedingly busy. 

We received constant attacks, bombing during the daytime 
and had to do all of our work at night, and it was im¬ 
possible to make inspection trips at night. 

Q Can you state definitely that General Yamashita had 

never visited Santo Tomas, Cabanatuan or any other prisoner- 
of-war camps in the Philippines? 

A Yes. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you do that, read the last 
question and the last answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question, of course, is very 
confusing. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The question was put in the 
negative and the answer meqns that he can definitely state 
that such occurrence had never happened. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did General Yamashita, or did he 
not, visit any prisoner of war camp in the Philippines, 
particularly Santo Tomas or Cabanatuan? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) I have always been with 
General Yamashita, and I know, I am very sure of my facts. 
He has never been to any such place. 

Q Did General Ko ever make any direct report, either 
orally or in writing, to General Yamashita concerning the 
prisoner of war camps? 

A According to my memory, there were two or three such 
occasions. 

Q Do you know the nature of those reports? 

A One report was a statement of the location and number 
of inmates of all of the prisoner of war camps in the 
Philippines. The other reports were all more or less 
short, simple, routine reports, to the general effect that 
these camps were being conducted without incident excepting 
that there was a shortage of food for the inmates. 

Q Will you explain the general food situation in the 
Philippines between October, 194-4, and February, 1945? 

A The whole Philippines? 
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Q Yes. 

A This concerns the food situation of everybody in the 
Philippines, including, of course, the prisoners and inter¬ 
nees. At that time a great proportion of the food required 
in the Philippines was being imported from outside sources. 
Starting in July or August, American submarine activities 
became very great, and as a result, apparently some 85 
percent of our transports met with difficulties, and as a 
result, the food situation was becoming very acute. Rice 
had been coming from Bangkok and Saigon, but in October 
American planes based in Morotai became very active in the 
South China Sea, thus virtually cutting off these supplies. 
And about the time that I arrived in the Philippines, the 
ration was reduced from 600 grams to 450 grams. In 
November the ration of 450 grams had been reduced again to 
400 grams. About 10,000 tons of rice very fortunately 
arrived about the beginning of the middle of November; 
that would be around the 10th of November. Of this, the 
greater part was dispatched immediately to Leyte, Visayan 
or Negros, and only approximately 4,000 tons was available 
for distribution in Manila, and the net effect on the Manila 
food situation was nil. 

At that time, the food situation, the ration situation 
for the Japanese Army was becoming acute, and representa¬ 
tions were made to the Philippine Army, demanding that 
steps be taken to procure rice for the Japanese Army. I 
have heard that in the City of Manila the price of rice had 
gone to such a point that the poor people were unable to 
buy and eat any rice at all. 
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Q When you state that the rice ration was reduced two 
or three times in the fall of '44, do you refer to the 
ration of the Japanese soldiers? 

A That was the daily ration of the Japanese soldier. 

Q Was there any difference in the rice ration issued 
to the Japanese soldier and that issued to the prisoner of 
war or internees? 

A According to General Yamashita's orders, they were 
equal; they were the same. 

Q Was this food shortage regarded as a serious problem 
by General Yamashita? 

A General Yamashita was talking about practically 
nothing else after my arrival, saying to the supply officers, 
"It is rice; it is rice that we want." 

Q Were any steps taken to remedy this situation? 

A In addition to requesting the Philippine Government 

to expedite the gathering of local rice, many messages were 
sent to Marshal Terauchi, telling him — demanding that he 
send supplies, even at the risk of considerable loss. Al¬ 
though in the latter part of December, Manila Bay had been 
rendered impossible of access or egress of Japanese vessels, 
Marshal Terauchi had arranged to send to San Fernando 
approximately 10,000 tons of rice, and ten or more thousands 
of drums of gasoline, and we were awaiting these supplies 
with much joy. When they were all destroyed by burning by 
American forces — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT : I got that wrong. Instead of 
the rice coming ashore, "The American Army came ashore." 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) There has been evidence introduced 
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in this case concerning the massacre of 150 prisoners of 
war at Palawan. At the time of the massacre, these 
prisoners of war were working on an air field. In your 
capacity as chief-of-staff of the 14th Army group, or in 
any other manner, did you ever hear of this incident? 

A The first time that I ever heard of the incident was 
after arriving at New Bilibid. I read about a report of 
the occurrence in the Daily Pacifican, the American news¬ 
paper . 

Q V/ere the air field construction units at Palawan under 
the jurisdiction of the 14th Army on 14 December 1944, the 
day on which the massacre occurred? 

A About the 14th of December those units, or that unit, 
were under the 4th Air Army, and had no connection with the 
14th Army group. 

Q V/hen did the 14th Army group assume command of the 
air forces? 

A On the 1st day of January of this year. 

Q Was there a prisoner of war camp at Palawan? 

A There was no prisoner of war camp there. 

Q V/ill you describe the circumstances under which 
prisoners of war are assigned to various operating units 
for labor detail? 

A The unit desiring services of prisoners of war puts 
in a request to the commander of a prisoner of war camp, 
for a certain number of prisoners to be employed for a 
certain number of days. If, upon considering the nature 
of the work involved, the commander of the prisoner of war 
camp approves of the project, he then allots a certain 
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14th Army group. 
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air forces? 
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number of prisoners to the requesting unit. The commanding 
officer of the unit acquiring the services of the prisoners 
is required to administer the prisoners under exactly the 
same regulations as prevail in the prison camp. As a 
result, he has a double responsibility as a unit commander 
and as a prisoner of war administrative officer, 

Q In such cases, are the prisoners of war, their use 
and their treatment, the sole responsibility of the unit 
commander to whom they are assigned? 

A That is the way it is. 

Q In the case of the Palawan prisoners of war, were they 

housed, fed and guarded and supervised by the air force? 

A Yes. 

Q And the troops of the air field construction units 
were not under the command of General Yamashita on 14 
December 1944, is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

Q There has been testimony in this case that American 
prisoners of war saw Red Cross packages stored in a room 
or rooms of General Yamashita's headquarters in Manila. 

Some of the packages are alleged to have been opened, and 
part of the contents removed. V/ill you state anything you 
know about this alleged incident? 

A This testimony appears to me as a very foolish attempt 
to discredit a high Army officer. 

Q Do you know anything about it? 

(The last question was not asked the witness by 
Commander Bartlett in Japanese and the witness continued 
with his last answer.) 
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A (Continuing) For an Army commander to become a 
thief and steal articles out of Red Cross packages is an 
unthinkable thing, but I have something to say on this 
subject: 

First, the Army commander never lived in Manila, but 
stayed with us in the same dormitory at Fort McKinley. At 
this place were the commander, the deputy commander, 
chief-of-staff, and civilian employees of the Army, and 
orderlies; and beyond those, there was no occasion for 
anybody to visit those quarters. 

General Yamashita, when he was in North China, was 
a very heavy smoker, but at the time that I arrived at 
Manila he had entirely stopped smoking. While this may 
seem like unnecessary details, I may say that he is now 
smoking again, and the reason he started smoking was that 
he said he was getting too fat, that his belly was getting 
too big, and he wished to reduce somewhat, so he has taken 
up smoking again. 

Even if General Yamashita had been a heavy smoker, 
plenty of tobacco was brought to the general by the aide- 
de-camp of the Emperor coming down from Tokyo, and he 
would have had plenty to give away; and here to think that 
an Army commander who does not smoke and does not need 
tobacco and has plenty of tobacco supplied from home, 
would rifle Red Cross packages for cigarettes, to me is 
unthinkable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) At the time of the American 

landing or when the American landing became imminent at 
Luzon, did you as Chief of Staff for General Yamashita 
formulate any plans as to the disposition of prisoners of 
war? 

A I did. 

Q "'hat were those plans? 

A The plan was that in the event of an American landing 

in Luzon that through the protecting power a roster of 
prisoners and internees would be handed to the American 
Army through this neutral power. 

To transfer the orisoners with rosters of their names 
to the Americans, through neutral powers, that was the 
reason for this. 

The reasons for this were: First, was that it was 
impossible with the facilities available for the Japanese 
army to transport these prisoners and internees further 
inland. Also by reason of the extreme scarcity of supplies 
it was clear that to bring large numbers of prisoners of 
war and internees with us would make it impossible to give 
them any kind of adequate care. 

In line with this, about the middle of December, we 
called General Ko, and gave him instructions to this effect, 
particularly telling him to leave as much in the way of 
rations as possible with the prisoners and internees when 
they were abandoned. 

The reason that the internees from Baguio were 
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transported to Manila was this plan. 

Q Had any orders been received at any time from 

Tokyo concerning the transportation of any prisoners of war 
to Japan? 

A Orders had been received prior to my arrival, that 

is to say, early in October, to this effect, which orders 
were finally carried out about the end of November. 

0 Who had the responsibility of carrying out those 

orders of the transportation of those prisoners of war? 

A The responsibility for transporting these prisoners 

w-.s with the Maritime Transport Headquarters. The plan, 
as announced from Tokyo, called for the ships for their 
transportation to arrive at Manila early in November and 
for that reason the prisoners from around Cabanatuan, they 
were brought down to Old Bilibid in Manila. As a result 
of that the number of prisoners at the Old Bilibid at one 
time exceeded two thousand and by reason of the delay of 
these ships, which did not arrive until December, I heard 
that considerable inconveniences or discomfort was caused 
at that place. 

Q r ere prisoners of war shipped to Japan sometime in 

September, 1944, or rather in December, 1944? 

A Some were sent to Japan, approximately 12 December. 

Q Was the Maritime Transport Command under the control 

of General Yamashita at that time? 

A No. 

Q Did General Yamashita or rather General Ko carry 

out his instructions as to the release of internees to 


the American forces? 
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A At Baguio I was under the impression that the plan 

was being carried out according to directions. For instance, 
I heard that the prisoners at Cabanatuan had been released. 

I received a report, at a later date, I heard whereas I had 
expected that the transfer would be effected through the 
protecting power of Japan, that is Spain, it was General 
Ko's idea that it would be effected through the American 
protective cower, that is Switzerland. And that when he 
tried to contact the Sv/iss authorities he found that there 
were none present and as a result discovered that he could 
not carry out that part of the plan though he did proceed 
to prepare rosters of the prisoners and internees. 

Q There has been some evidence before this Commission 

of abuses in the administration of prisoner of war camps 
referring to inadequate medical supplies, poor housing and 
in some instances, beatings and other abuses. Were these 
matters ever reported to you? 

A As a matter of fact, no reports came here. The 

first I have ever heard of these was in this room and if 
these incidents are facts they are matters that should have 
been taken care of, although, I repeat, I did not know about 
them, I never heard about them. 

Q If these matters had been reported to you, would 

there have been an inspection of those conditions made? 

A I believe that if I had any report of such matters 

that, busy as we wore, we would have considered that they 
were things that must be looked into. 

Q Did you as Chief of Staff receive any reports on 

guerrilla activities in the Philippine Islands? 
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A I have received such reports although what I know 

about such matters is only generalities. 

Q Here these guerrilla activities considered a grave 

problem in view of the imminent invasion of Luzon by the 
American forces? 

A They were considered, this was considered a very 

serious matter because reports from Leyte were to the 
• -ffeet that practically the entire Philippine population 
became guerrillas and rendered the Japanese position ex¬ 
tremely precarious. 

At that time activities or the energy of the 
guerrillas had greatly increased, particularly in the City 
of Manila and in the swamps north of the city, and in Cavite 
Province. I also remember receiving reports that as a 
result of the expected American landings at Lamon Bay, a 
large number of guerrillas were gathering at that place. 
Later, when the rmericans had made their landing at 
llindora and were about to land at Batangas, I received 
intelligence to the effect that large numbers of guerrillas 
had gathered in Batangas from other areas. We were paying 
a great deal of attention or interest to these guerrilla 
units at that time. 

Q I am going to read you a paragraph from Allied 

Translator and Interpreter Section, Translation No. 152, 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 4, This paragraph is from the 
"Philippines Operation p lan Summary 11 October 44", issued 
by the Shobu Group. 

COMI.ANDER BARTLETT: He asked was that the 11th of 
October. 
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A I have received such reports although what I know 

about such matters is only generalities. 

Q Were these guerrilla activities considered a grave 

problem in view of the imminent invasion of Luzon by the 
American forces? 

A They were considered, this was considered a very 

serious matter because reports from Leyte were to the 
fiVct that practically the entire Philippine population 
became guerrillas and rendered the Japanese position ex¬ 
tremely precarious. 

At that time activities or the energy of the 
guerrillas had greatly increased, particularly in the City 
of Manila and in the swamps north of the city, and in Cavite 
Province. I also remember receiving reports that as a 
result of the expected American landings at Lamon Bay, a 
large number of guerrillas were gathering at that place. 
Later, when the Americans had made their landing at 
Mindora and were about to land at Batangas, I received 
intelligence to the effect that large numbers of guerrillas 
had gathered in Batangas from other areas. We were paying 
a great deal of attention or interest to these guerrilla 
units at that time. 

Q I am going to read you a paragraph from Allied 

Translator and Interpreter Section, Translation No. 152, 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 4. This paragraph is from the 
"Philippines Operation p lan Summary 11 October 44", issued 
by the Shobu Group. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: He asked was that the 11th of 
October. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, the 11th of October. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you please read it in 
English so we all will know the one to which you refer? 

COLONEL CLARKE: This is Paragraph 5 under the 
general teading of Guide '"ection II. 

"In view of the special characteristics of the 
Philippine Operations, subversive activities of the residents 
and attacks in our rear by airborne raiding forces must be 
considered. In order to avoid mistakes in conducting the 
operations, take precautions against armed guerrillas, 
subjugate them quickly, and put a stop to their activities." 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I am explaining that this is 
a re-translation into Japanese of what has been already 
translated from the Japanese into English. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Are you familiar with that? 

A I can remember something like that but it seems to 

me there was a great deal before it and a great deal that 

came after it. 

Q There is, but this is an extract. 

A I can remember that. 

Q Was that issued by the 14th Army Group? 

A I do not know whether this is an order or instructions. 

Q In either event, was it issued by the 14th Army 

Group? 

A I believe so, yes. 

Q And did that order or instruction limit actions 

against guerrillas to combatting armed guerrillas? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion objects to the question. The order speaks for itself. 
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Now, as to the purpose behind this order, that would be a 
proper question, but what the order itself provided for I 
again repeat the order speaks for itself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the last question 
^nd answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution's objection is 
bustained in its present form. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I want to bring out the fact that 
it says "armed guerrillas." It has been brought out here 
that there has been activities against non-combatants and 
against guerrillas and that it was with the sanction of 
General Yamashita or under his command. We know there was 
an order issued and that was the order which was issued 
and consequently, wc want to bring it to the attention of 
the court forcibly that it applied to "armed guerrillas" in 
combat. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of the Prosecution 
was on the grounds that the captured enemy document stood 
or. its own feet. 

It would seem to the Commission when you wish to 
establish such a point it would be by the instructions of actur. 
orders issued by General Yamashita's Headquarters 6r by some 
other method. The translation of the document stands on its 
own feet. 
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Q Did the 14th Army Group ever engage in actual combat 
operations against armed guerrillas in pursuance to that 
policy? 

A These orders were issued as a result of experiences 
during the Leyte campaign, and as far as I am concerned we 
had the experience of conducting operations against 
Volclanan's unit. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever issue any orders for the 
killing of non-combatant civilians? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did your headquarters ever receive any reports that 
Japanese soldiers had killed non-combatant civilians? 

A I have never heard of such a thing. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever express to you his policy 

concerning relations with the civilian population? 

A From the time I joined General Yamashita he frequently 
said to me that “Unless we can draw the people of the 
Philippines onto our side we cannot conduct a successful 
campaign." In a communication addressed to all of his 
troops on the occasion of his arrival General Yamashita 
stated that “The Philippine people are our friends, and 
they must be treated with consideration." In the same 
instructions he also warned the troops to avoid smirching 
the fair name of the Japanese army with untoward and 
undisciplined acts. 

On the occasion of the departure of Marshall 
Terauchi, General Yamashita met v/ith President Laurel 
and at that time he made the following remarks to Presi¬ 
dent Laurel: that because of differences between Filipinos 
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end Japanese in religion, customs end speech end the pres¬ 
ence in the Philippines in his commend of many young men, 
undoubtedly there would arise incidents, but that while 
he himself would do whet he could to prevent them he 
expected President Laurel to report to him without any 
reticence incidents that should come to his attention. 

Q Wore any reports made to General Yama.shitn by 

President Laurel? 

A At a. later date President Laurel informed General 

Yanashita that those things which tended to create un¬ 
pleasantness between the Philippine population and the 
Japanese were the methods employed by the military police. 

Q Who was commanding the military police at that time? 

A Colonel Nngahana. 

Q What action was taken by General Yanashita? 

A In addition to the instructions — the general 

instructions which I mentioned before — I hoard him tell 
the commanding officer of the military police to be par¬ 
ticularly careful to conduct himself fairly with respect 
to the Filipino people. 

Q what was the function of the nilitary police command 

of the Japanese army? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT? Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A The Kcmpei-tail had two duties: that of maintaining 

security, and administering police matters with respect 
to military personnel. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did General Yamnshita take any 

action then concerning this report from President Laurel 
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against Colonel Nagahama? 

A The next time the colonel reported he warned him 
of this complaint from President Laurel. 

Q What was the nature of that complaint? 

A One point was that the spies or agents employed by 

Kempei-tai were not good and were frequently causing false 
arrests or giving false information and thereby incurring 
the hatred of the population. 

Another point was the great reticence of the military 
police to believe any report or rumor that was brought to 
them by the population and request they be instructed to 
exercise more Judgment in giving credence to these reports. 
Q Were any such instructions given by General Yamashita 
to Colonel Nagahama? 

A When President Laurel spoke about this to General 
Yamashita in a very general and rather nice way, where- 
upbn General Yamashita afterwards said to me, "President 
Laurel has got something to say about the military police. 
Go and find out what is the matter." And it was at that 
time that these details were given to me, and I immediately 
cautioned Colonel Nagahama to see that greater care was 
exercised in this respect. 

Q Did President Laurel complain at any time after that 
date? 

A After that I hoard on one occasion that a Judge 
who was a very trusted friend of the President had been 
arrested by the military police in Batangas, and also that 
some relative of the President had been caight by the 
military police. 
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of this complaint from President Laurel. 

Q What was the nature of that complaint? 

A One point was that the spies or agents employed by 

Kempoi-tai were not good and were frequently causing false 
arrests or giving false information and thereby incurring 
the hatred of the population. 

Another point was the great reticence of the military 
police to believe any report or rumor that was brought to 
them by the population and request they be instructed to 
exercise more judgment in giving credence to these reports. 
Q Were any such instructions given by General Yamashita 
to Colonel Nagahama? 

A When President Laurel spoke about this to General 
Yamashita in a very general and rather nice way, where- 
upbn General Yamashita afterwards said to me, "President 
Laurel has got something to say about the military police. 
Go and find out what is the matter." And it was at that 
time that these de.tails were given to me, and I immediately 
cautioned Colonel Nagahama to see that greater care was 
exercised in this respect. 

Q Did President Laurel complain at any time after that 
date? 

A After that I hoard on one occasion that a Judge 
who was a very trusted friend of the President had been 
arrested by the military police in Batangas, and also that 
some relative of the President had been caight by the 
military police. 
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Q Was this reported by President Laurel? 

A That I heard directly from President Laurel. 

Q Was any action taken then for the removal of Colonel 
Nagahana by General Yamashita? 

A I informed General Yamashita of this complaint. 

This v/as about the 1st of December. And at the same time 
told him that I was making investigations, but in matters 
of this kind an investigation to find out what truly 
happened is extremely difficult and will take a great deal 
of time, and it is my recommendation that regardless of the 
results of the investigation we relieve Colonel Nagahama. 

And therefore such a recommendation v/as sent to Tokyo. 

Q Why was a recommendation sent to Tokyo? 

A At that time General Yamashita had no power to make 
the change himself and it v/as necessary to send a recommenda¬ 
tion to Tokyo to get the action desired. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever have the authority to 
remove a military police commander? 

A He never had it. 

Q Was it necessary then for the recommendation to bo 
made to Tokyo in order to have Nagahama relieved? 

A Yes. 

Q When v/as Nagahama relieved? 

A 1st of February. 

Q Does it take that long for an officer whose relief 
has been recommended by a commanding general to be relieved? 

A Normally such a procedure would require about two 

weeks, but this exchange of messages took place through 
Marshall Terauchi, and whether there was a misdirection of 
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messages or a misplacing of the message around Saigon or 
Tokyo I do not know, but in this particular instance it 
took a month and a half. 

Q Did General Yamashita at any time ever order the 
military police in the Philippine Islands to impose torture 
methods to extract information? 

A Absolutely there has been nothing of the kind — never. 
Q Did you ever receive any reports that such methods 
were being used by the military police? 

A No. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever order or authorize military 

police to execute suspected guerrillas without trial? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At this point the Commission will 

interrupt the examination. 

Before we recess the Commission inquires whether it 
is the plan of Defense to introduce another diagram similar 
to the one you have there showing the command setup at a 
later date than 9 October ’44? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We have one in preparation, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOIDS: It would be most helpful to the 
Commission. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at I 630 hours, 21 November 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 22 November 1945.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may continue. 

AKIRA MUTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and further testi¬ 
fied as follows through Interpreter Commander Bartlett, 
assisted by Major Pratt and Lieutenant Asano: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

COLONEL CLARKE: I believe that last evening there 
was a question asked and no answer elicited. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read back the 
last six questions and answers so that we may recover the 
continuity. 

(Questions and answers read) 

(Pending question translated by Commander Bartlett) 

A No. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you ever receive any reports 

of the military police in the Philippines executing guer¬ 
rillas without trial? 

A I have never received any. 

Q Was there in the middle of November, 1944 a guerrilla 

plot to blow up General Yamashita's headquarters at Fort 
McKinley? 

A There was. 

Q Was dynamite discovered under the officers' mess at 

that time? 
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A It was in the basement of the officers’ recreation 

room that it was reported that dynamite was found. 

Q Were machine-gun emplacements and short-wave trans¬ 

mission sets found at or near Nielson Field at that time? 

A There was. This was at a place between Nielsen 

Field and Fort McKinley where a dugout had been made in 
which was a machine gun, a short-wave radio set, and some 
hand grenades. I believe this was early in December. 

Q Who uncovered this plot? 

A I believe it was the military police force. 

Q Was this plot discovered in time to prevent the 

execution thereof? 

A The dynamite in November was discovered before it 

was detonated, and from investigations resulting from that 
the discovery of the machine gun, radio and hand grenades 
resulted. 

Q Were the guerrillas who had planned this plot appre¬ 

hended? 

A I believe they were not apprehended. 

Q After the discovery of this plot did General Yama- 

shita send a letter of commendation to the Luzon Military 
Police Headquarters? 

A He did. At that time in a bamboo grove at Pasig 

discovery had been made of 100 stands of small arms to¬ 
gether with ammunition, and other discoveries of guerrilla 
munitions had been made and it is, I believe, as a result 
of these discoveries that a letter of commendation was sent 
to the chief of the Luzon military police. 

Q V/as this the only letter of commendation to the 
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military police which was sent out by General Yamashita? 

A No. 

Q What other letter did he send? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That last answer should have been 
"There was no other". 

COLONEL CLARKE: Oh. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did this letter refer to the 

specific instances concerning which you have testified? 

A I cannot remember the exact details of the manuscript. 

Q Was this letter directed to the headquarters of the 

Luzon military police or to the headquarters of the South 
Manila military police, as testified to by the witnesses 
for the Prosecution? 

A That was the Luzon military police command. There 

was no occasion on which a letter was sent to such a small 
unit as the South Manila M. P.’s. 

Q When the letter v/as written had you or General Yama¬ 

shita had any information to the effect that the military 
police were mistreating civilians or civilians suspected 
of engaging in guerrilla activities? 

£ No. As I have said before, it was General Yamashita’s 

desire to attract the Philippine population to our side. 

Only that those guerrillas who were armed must be subdued 
as quickly as possible, because by their going into villages 
and stirring them up or demanding money from wealthy people 
in the villages they were stirring up the populace and, 
once they were eliminated, then we anticipated no further 
trouble from the Philippine population. 
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Q Was the South Manila police an element of the Luzon 

police command? 

A Yes* 

Q Did you ever meet General Ricarte? 

A I have. 

Q Do you know if General Ynmashita had ever met General 

Ricarte? 

A I do know. I believe that they met three times. 

Q Were you present at these three meetings? 

A The first two occasions, I accompanied him. On the 

third occasion, the Deputy Chief of Staff accompanied him, 
and I did not. 

Q v'ill you tell us what those two occasions were? 

A The first occasion was when, after Marshal Terauchi 

had left, President Laurel invited the General to his place 
to meet the members of the Cabinet. 

The second occasion was when Ricarte, Ramos and Duran 
came to Fort McKinley to advise General Yamashita of their 
formation of a patriotic Philippine association, with the 
object of cooperating with the Japanese Army. 

Q ”hat was the name of that organization? 

A That is the Philippine Aikoku Remmei, which can be 

translated as the Philippine Patriotic League. 

Q What was the Tagalog name for that organization? 

A That is something which I have heard of since then. 

When I first heard about it, it was as I told you, but I 
have since heard that it is called ••I'akapili". 

Q What was this Makapili organization? What was its 

purpose? 
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A As I understand it, and as it was reported to us, 

since the Japanese Army was extremely short of labor and it 
was impossible for the Filipinos to cooperate with the Army 
in any other way, this association had for its object the 
gathering together and supplying to the Japanese Army of 
labor. 

Q Was it an assassin organization? 

A That is an idea that could not be found even by 

flying. In other words, it is an absurd idea. It was 
nothing of that kind, 

Q Were these three persons whom you have named,and who 

were present at the meeting, pledging their utmost coopera¬ 
tion with the Japanese Army in the forthcoming military 
operations? 

A They promised to cooperate by furnishing labor, 

Q Did either you or General Yamashita tell General 

Ricarte that an order had been issued to massacre all the 
Philippine people? 

A Absolutely not. General Ricarte was a splendid 

soldier who loved the Philippines from the bottom of his 
heart. According to my observation, he was a man who, if 
such an order had been given, would have opposed it. He 
is a man who should be admired for his patriotism by both 
his friends and his enemies. 

Q And in your opinion, had this order been mentioned 

to General Ricarte, would he have continued to work with 
the Japanese forces? 

A He would absolutely have refused to cooperate. 

Q What was the date of this meeting? 
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A I believe the first meeting with President Laurel 

v/as 19 November 19*4. The second meeting was, I believe, 
about 23 November. 

Q You testified yesterday that General Yamashita, on 

or about the 6th of January of this year, was given limited 
control over the Navy — rather, over the Navy land troops, 
in Manila. Was that by direction of Tokyo? 

A Yes. 

Q What were those directions? 

A This will be a little difficult to understand unless 

you permit me to make some preliminary explanation of the 
situation, of the chain of command. As you probably know, 
the chain of command in the Japanese Army and the Japanese 
Navy are absolutely separate and parallel chains of command. 
The Japanese Army was created prior to the junior service, 
the Navy, and in order to insure its independence there is 
a history of a very clear demarcation of chain of command 
from the very start between the two services. 

And more recently, there has been revealed a strong 
tendency to Jealously guard all of their rights and pre¬ 
rogatives by both services. As a result, it has been im¬ 
possible to do as is done in the American forces, for Wash¬ 
ington to issue an order whereby Naval forces and Army 
forces can be put together in a single chain of command. 

On the other hand, there frequently occurs situations 
where the objective of operations is such that It is neces¬ 
sary for the two services to be welded together for opera¬ 
tional purposes. For instance, the situation which existed 
here in Manila. 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Commander Bartlett in response 
to interrogation) That last answer is satisfactory. 

A (Continuing) Therefore, the Army portion of the Im¬ 

perial General Headquarters, and the Navy section of the same 
headquarters, conferred and determined what I am now going to 
relate: that wherever Naval forces were stationed ashore, 
where land operations, land battle, should develop, under 
those circumstances those Naval forces should pass for opera¬ 
tional control under the command of the Army Commander also 
stationed there. 

This order or this plan is one which had been announced 
to be carried out at any place where the two forces should be 
present and land operations develop. 

Following this general policy, at each sector the 
local commanders were expected to confer and determine the 
details of execution. 

I shall explain what I mean by saying "operational 
control for land operations". The following functions, 
which originated with the Navy, would remain with the Navy 
even under these circumstances: that is, training, punish¬ 
ment or discipline, personnel, and pay and supplies; and 
the authority which goes to the Army is confined to opera¬ 
tions pertaining to a battle, such as "Forward march", or 
"Withdraw" or "Halt". 
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Q Did the naval commander in this area, the Manila 
area, at the time of the orders to evacuate Manila, recog¬ 
nize the Army commander as its commander, in that particu¬ 
lar Instance? 

A They did. 

Q Did the Navy command at that time regard the troops 
as engaged in naval operations in the destroying of docks, 
or as troops which should be attached to the Army? 

MAJOR KERR: The question is objected to; there is 
no foundation laid for an answer to that question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the reporter please read the 
question? 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question is considered objec¬ 
tionable and the objection is sustained. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did the naval command, or the 
naval troops recognize the naval command, rather than the 
Army at that particular time? 

MAJOR KERR: He has already testified to that point. 
The Prosecution does not mean to be technical, but I do 
submit that counsel is again seeking to lead this witness 
just as he did yesterday. I would respectfully suggest 
he ask the questions as to what this v/itness knows. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are quite in order. There is no objection of the Commission 
to hearing an opinion of this v/itness, although from his 
prior testimony it is unlikely that he was in a position to 
know much about the subject. But it should be clearly 
established as an opinion and an opinion only. 






COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, air. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Are there any other facts perti¬ 
nent to the case which you may be able to give the Court to 
aid in the determination of the issue? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Do you mean regarding the whole 

case? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Anything that he might know of that 
has not been mentioned. 

THE WITNESS: I have tried to answer all questions 
directed to me starting yesterday, to the best of my 
ability, and I can think of only one more thing that I 
would like to say. 

To me the idea of General Yamashita's being indicted 
as a war criminal is something the likes of which I have 
never seen in a dream. I was absolutely astounded when I 
learned about it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
statements of the witness are not pertinent to the issue. 

If you wish to have him testify now as to the character of 
the Accused such a statement would be in order. 

COLONEL CLARKE: As to what, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you wish to have this witness 
testify as to the character of the Accused, all right, 
but such a statement as he has just made would not be in 
order. That statement, standing by itself, his answer, is 
neither relevant nor material to the issue involved. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We are not calling General Muto as 
a character witness. 

Does the Court object to any other testimony of the 
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witness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: His statement that he was amazed 
that General Yamashita should be charged as a war criminal 
will be stricken from the record. 

COLONEL CLARKE: You may cross examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes, 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Do you understand any English? 

A (Without aid of the Interpreter) No. 

Q When were you military attache in Berlin? 

A (Through the Interpreter) I have never been such. 

Q Have you ever been in Berlin? 

A Yes. 

Q In what capacity? 

A I went to study history, to study the history of 

the First World War. 

Q When did you go to China? 

A I went to China twice. I was in Manchuria in 1936, 

returned to Japan, went back in the latter part of 1936 
to Central China and stayed there until October of 1939. 

Q In what capacity did you go to Manchuria? 

A I v/ould like to correct that second trip from 1937 
to 1939 instead of 1936. I was on the staff of the 
Kwantung Army in Manchuria. I was in Central China; I 
was on the Central China Expeditionary Force staff. In 
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North China I was deputy chief-of-staff of the North China 
Expeditionary Force. 

Q Was the Kwantung Army headquarters staff composed of 
the leading nationalistic militarists in Japan? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read that question? 
(Question read.) 

A Nothing of that kind. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was that the Army which conquered 
Manchuria? 

A That happened about 1931. 

Q What was your assignment in 1939? 

A As I said before, until October, I was deputy chief- 
of -staff in the North China Expeditionary Army, and then 
I became chief of the Military Affairs Section of head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo. 

Q Was that a part of the War Ministry? 

A It is one of the offices or bureaus in the War 
Ministry. 

Q How long were you in the War Ministry? 

A I was there until July of 194-2. 

Q Did you assist in the preparations of the plans for 
the Japanese attack upon the United States possessions in 
the Pacific? 

A Those plans are not made by the War Ministry, but 
are made by the general staff. 

Q Did you know anything about those plans? 

A I had no knowledge excepting what I was able to 
guess. 

Q Did you know that they were going to attack Hav/aii 
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in December of 194-1? 

A I did not know that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. While 
this is most interesting history, we wish to know whether 
this is leading to something which is material to the 
issues for which we are assembled. 

CAPTAIN PACE: It was purely for the purpose of 
bringing this witness* background out, sir, as being one 
of the leading members of the military elements in Japan 
which brought on this war. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We object to that last statement as 
made by the Prosecution. There is no evidence, there is 
nothing upon which he can base his knowledge in this court 
as to that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has no objection 
to the asking of sufficient questions to identify the 
witness' background and past experience, but does have 
objections to the introduction of extraneous matters, even 
when they constitute interesting history. 

You may proceed and be guided accordingly. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May that remark of counsel's be 
stricken from the record, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the last remark by 
counsel for the Prosecution? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not see why 
it prejudices the Accused in any way. The answer will be 
permitted to remain in the record. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you participate in the Young 









in December of 1941? 

A I did not know that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. While 
this is most interesting history, we wish to know whether 
this is leading to something which is material to the 
issues for which we are assembled. 

CAPTAIN PACE: It was purely for the purpose of 
bringing this witness' background out, sir, as being one 
of the leading members of the military elements in Japan 
which brought on this war. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We object to that last statement as 
made by the Prosecution. There is no evidence, there is 
nothing upon which he can base his knowledge in this court 
as to that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has no objection 
to the asking of sufficient questions to identify the 
witness' background and past experience, but does have 
objections to the introduction of extraneous matters, even 
when they constitute interesting history. 

You may proceed and be guided accordingly. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May that remark of counsel's be 
stricken from the record, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the last remark by 
counsel for the Prosecution? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not see why 
it prejudices the Accused in any way. The answer will be 
permitted to remain in the record. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you participate in the Young 











Officers Revolt in February of 1936? 

A No. 

Q Is General Yamashita a close friend of yours? 

A He was my intimate and my superior officer. I do 
not know how you regard such things in America, but in 
Japan we do not call people of low rank and high rank 
intimate friends, but I knew him well. 
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Q V/ere you familiar with Yamashita's campaign which 
resulted in the capture of Singapore? 

A I was not familiar with the details. 

Q Have you heard of the protests being made concerning 
the mistreatment of civilians there? 

A I have not heard any such. 

Q Even when you were in the War Ministry you didn't 
hear any reports of that sort? 

A No. 

Q Did you have any trouble with guerrillas in Manchuria 

and North China? 

A I did have trouble with them in Manchuria and North 
China. 

Q How did you handle the situation there? 

A The Manchurian bandits were mostly members of armed 

bands and with Communist tendencies, and we mopped them up. 

Q What did you do to the people who gave them food and 
money? 

A Those people v/ere very numerous and were all contacted 
by the higher-ups and we were unable to get our hands 
onto them. 

Q What would you have done to them if you had caxght 
them? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission interrupts. That 
question is considered objectionable and we ask that it be 
withdrawn. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Why was Yamashita sclocted to com¬ 
mand the defense of the Philippines? 

A I don't know. 
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Q Did you become his chief of staff because he request¬ 
ed that you be sent to him? 

A I heard from General Yamashita. thit that v/as not the 
case. 

Q How many staff officers did he have? 

A Including myself there were 15. 

Q Do you regard them as being capable officers? 

A No. The quality of Japanese staff officers had 
deteriorated step by step and there were points about which 
I was dissatisfied. 

Q Did Yamashita ever try to get any of them replaced? 

A General Yamashita himself did not take any such steps. 

As chief of staff I did request the replacement of a portion 
of the staff. 

Q Which ones? 

A Immediately after the fall of Leyte the chief of staff 

of the First Division died. I had replaced the chief of 
staff of the First Division and of the 35 th Army, and also 
replaced tho communication officer of the 14th Area Army. 

Q Did you have authority to replace these officers? 

A No. 

Q Did you receive daily operations reports from your 

subordinate commanders who wore in combat? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission interrupts. Before 
you leave the quostion of staff of General Yamashita will 
you inquire whether he had an Inspector-General, and, if so, 
his duties. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I didn't understand all of that, sir. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you inquire whether General 
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Yamashita was provided with an Inspector-General, and, if 
so, what were his duties? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Yamashita have an Inspector- 
General on his staff? 

A No. 

Q Did he have anyone who performed the work of an 
Inspector-General? 

A No. 

Q What staff officers performed inspections for 

Yamashita? 

A Either the commanding officer himself would make 

inspections or give orders to his chief of staff or other 
staff officer to make inspections. 

Q Did Yokoyama report to you when the Americans reached 
the Pasig River? 

A I received not only that report, that the Americans 
had arrived at the Pasig River on the 3rd of February, 
but that on the 4th of February they had arrived in the 
vicinity of Nichols Field and it appeared as if the navy 
forces would be wiped out. 

Q Who issued the orders — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Would be surrounded" instead of 
"wiped out." 

Q (By Cqptain Pace) Who issued the orders for the 
navy troops to hold the Pasig River? 

A I believe that it had to be Admiral Iwabuchi. 

Q Was that a naval operation? 

A Admiral Iwabuchi was in command of the combined army 
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Yamashita was provided with an Inspector-General, and, if 
so, v/hat v/ere his duties? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Yamashita have an Inspector- 
General on his staff? 

A No. 

Q Did he have anyone who performed the work of an 
Inspector-General? 

A No. 

Q What staff officers performed inspections for 

Yamashita? 

A Either the commanding officer himself would make 

inspections or give orders to his chief of staff or other 
staff officer to make inspections. 

Q Did Yokoyama report to you v/hen the Americans reached 
the Pasig River? 

A I received not only that report, that the Americans 
had arrived at the Pasig River on the 3rd of February, 
but that on the 4th of February they had arrived in the 
vicinity of Nichols Field and it appeared as if the navy- 
forces would be wiped out. 

Q Who issued the orders — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: "Would be surrounded" instead of 
"wiped out." 

Q (By Csptain Pace) Who issued the orders for the 
navy troops to hold the Pasig River? 

A I believe that it had to be Admiral Iwabuchi. 

Q Was that a naval operation? 

A Admiral Iwabuchi was in command of the combined army 
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and navy forces within the City of Manila. 

Q Was the defense of southern Manila against the 
American attacks from the north and the south a naval 
operation? 

A That was Admiral Iwabuchi’s mission. 

Q Was that a naval operation? 

A It was a method of defending a naval base. 

Q Was it a naval operation? 

A It was a combined naval and army operation. 

Q What wore the naval elements of it? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Speaking of “elements", do you 
mean “elements of troops" or “elements of the situation"? 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What portion of that operation was 
naval? 

A It is impossible to divide and create a clear line 
of division between the naval operation of defending the 
port and Bay of Manila and the land operation of defending 
the land portion of Manila. The two cannot be clearly 
divided. 

Q What was the defense of the Philippine General Hos¬ 
pital? 

A Where is the Philippine General Hospital? 

Q Was the defense of southern Manila street by street 

a naval operation? 

A It is an operation carried out by naval forces. 

Q Who commanded those forces? 

A Admiral Iwabuchi. 

Q Who commanded Iwabuchi when they were fighting street 
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by street in southern Manila? 

A Lieutenant General Yokoyama. 

Q Who commanded Yokoyama? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q Did General Yamashita tell Yokoyama to have those 
troops cease their fighting street by street? 

A Yes. 

Q Was the order obeyed? 

A Without being obeyed the entire Iwabuchi unit was 
wiped out. 

Q When did General Yamashita issue that order? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission interrupts. Lot's 
go back over the last question and the last answer. I 
doubt if the witness understood the question. At any rate, 
his answer does not seem to fit. 

Will you read the last question and answer, please? 
(The last two questions and answers were read.) 
COMMANDER BARTLETT: May I insert the word "its". 
"Without its being obeyed." 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Well, what we wish to know is 
whfether it was disobeyed. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The answer could be paraphrased, 
"It was not obeyed before the Iwabuchi unit was entirely 
wiped out." 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Let's try to establish the point 
by simple direct answers and simple direct questions. 

This is quite important. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When was this order issued? 
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A The order not to engage in street fighting had been 
revealed to the commander of the Shimbu group towards the 
end of December. The fact that General Yamashita did not 
desire any street fighting in Manila had been explained 
to the naval forces and they should have made preparations 
in accordance with those desires. Admiral Iwabuchi came 
under General Yokoyama's command on 6 January, and both 
General Yokoyama and Admiral Iwabuchi were well aware of 
the necessity for withdrawing from Manila. On the 9th of 
January Admiral Iwabuchi had withdrawn to Fort McKinley and 
again returned to Manila. At that time General Yamashita 
sent an urgent order to General Yokoyama asking, "Why is 
all this delay? Hurry up and get those troops out of the 
City!" 

Q Was the order obeyed? 

A I know that Admiral Iwabuchi received the order, but 
the troops were wiped out without being withdrawn from the 
City. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we still have no answer 
to the question as to whether or not the order was obeyed, 
and we insist upon having that answer. 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE r, ITNESS: (Through Commander Bartlett) It was 
not obeyed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How long did the battle for Manila - 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you go on, explore the 
point further and find out what action was taken, if any, 
to prevent this mutinous act or chain of mutinous acts, and 
find out whether such things were part of the standards of 
the Japanese army and navy. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did the battle for Manila 

begin? 

A The 3rd of February, I believe; yes, it was the 3rd 

of February. 

Q When did it end? 

A I do not know. 

Q When was the last report you got concerning the fight¬ 

ing in Manila? 

A At the end of February, I believe. 

Q During that entire time, will you state exactly what 

Yamashita did to determine the reason for his order being 
ignored? 

A It was impossible to investigate at that time, and 

the only investigation that has been made has been made by 
talking with General Yokoyama and the naval officers at New 
Bilibid Prison. 
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Q Was it the practice in the Japanese army to let 

subordinate commanders ignore a direct order for a period 
of three weeks? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Is that sufficient, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: '"ell, we still don't know what 
action, if any, was taken. We know the order was issued, 
we know it was disobeyed, we have heard the witness state 
something about poor communications and that no investiga¬ 
tion was made. We would like a sharp, clear-cut answer to 
the question, "7/hat did General Yamashita do about it?" 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What did Yamashita do about his 

subordinate commanders willfully ignoring his order? 

A Whether or not the order had been disobeyed, it was 

too early to find out. General Yamashita was in Baguio. 

The order had been issued, v'e knew that those forces were 
surrounded by American forces, and that attempts were being 
made to extricate them, but whether or not the order had 
been carried out we never found out. 

Q What did Yamashita — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, we object to the last question 
of the Prosecution, insofar as its phraseology is concerned. 
The Prosecution has asked, "What did General Yamashita do 
as to the willfully disobeying of his order?" The witness 
has not testified that there was any "willful disobedience" 
in the order. He simply stated that the order was never 
fully complied with or was never fulfilled, and the previous 
testimony was that from January 3 on the naval forces were 
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cut off. Any inference that there was any willful disobedience 
of the order is improper. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Counsel are noted 
and, in part, are agreed to. They are immaterial. The 
objection is not sustained. 

Proceed. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read that last answer, 

please? 

(Answer read) 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: May I insert "by General 
Yokoyama" after the words "to extricpte them"? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Prosecution will now explore 
the witness as to the date on which the Japanese forces 
were cut off and could not complete their extrication. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. The Commission has in mind 
when the Americans had them surrounded to such an extent 
they couldn't get out, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness stated that Americans 
had cut off this Manila force, and we want to know when 
this witness believed such a situatioh existed. It is very 
material. 

Q (By Captain Pace) At that time, did it become im¬ 

possible for the Japanese forces to withdraw from Manila? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) That is something that 

we who were in Baguio oould not tell. 

Q Can you give an estimate? 

A I could not even guess at that time. 

Q I will ask you again: During the period that the 

fighting was going on in Manila, what did General Yamashita 
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do to attempt to get his order complied with? 

A He gave urgent orders to General Yokoyama. 

Q Did he send anyone to Yokoyama's headquarters? 

A At that time, ground communications between Baguio 

and Manila were broken, and it was impossible to do so. 

Q When was this urgent message sent to Yokoyama? 

A About the 13th. 

Q What did Yamashita do between the 3rd and the 13th, 

about these troops failing to obey the orders? 

A On the 9th, General Yamashita heard that Admiral 

Iwabuchi had withdrawn to Fort McKinley, and was relieved 
in his mind. Then upon learning that Admiral Iwabuchi had 
returned to Manila, he said, "This will never do," and that 
was the reason that he sent the urgent message to General 
Yokoyama• 

Q What did Yamashita do between the 3rd and the 9th, 

while the fighting was going on? 

A Because of long-standing orders given to the Shimbu 

Group, he assumed that his orders were being carried out. 

Q Didn't you get daily battle reports from Yokoyama? 

A I received daily reports, principally concerned with 

the progress made on the north and the south by the American 
troops; but with respect to details of occurrences within 
the city proper, I received no reports whatever. 

Q Didn't those reports show that the American battleline 

had slowed down considerably? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is a negative question. To 
avoid confusion, rephrase it. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did it appear that the American 
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progress had been slowed as soon as they reached the Pasig 
River? 

A I never received any such small — using the English 

word, "delicate" — details in my reports. 

Q Did you ask Yokoyama for more details in his reports? 

A I did not. The reason for that is that the power, 

the efficiency of Japanese radio equipment was so low that 
American soldiers would scarcely believe the lack of 
efficiency that existed, and the Shimbu Group was exerting 
the utmost limit of possibility in getting signals through 
to us as it was. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Before the examination continues 
may we address a question to the Interpreter? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Japanese word for 

"obey," is that the same word as the word for "fulfill," 
or "carry to completion"? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The word which I used with the 
witness can be translated either as "obey" or "execute," 
so that the answer should be interpreted in either way, 
according to what the witness seemed to understand from 
the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Do you consider the fall of the 
greatest harbor in the Philippines a minor detail? 

A I do not so think. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution's Exhibit 396 and 
tell what that is? 

A This is a chart or a listing of all the units in 
the 14th Army group as of the first period, the first 
ten days of October. 

Q Now, will you describe the changes that occurred 
in Luzon as of January 1st? 

A That is the 1st of January? 

Q Yes. 

A The changes are not on this chart. 

Q What changes were made? 

A On the 1st of January the 4th Air Army came under 
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the command of General Yamashita's 14th Army group. I 
believe that Air Force and Navy units are not shown in 
this chart. 

Q What were the major defense areas in Luzon on 
January 1, 1945? 

A I do not understand your question. 

Q Who were the major commanders under Yamashita in 
Luzon on that date? 

A Lieutenant General Yokojrama. 

Q Excuse me. What was the area of his command? 

A Becoming commander of the Shimbu group his territory 
extended north of Manila. I do not know the number of 
kilometers, but if you know where the swamp area is, the 
line was there and extended south to the rest of Luzon. 

Q What other major commanders were there in Luzon? 

A Starting at the north the commander of the 103rd 

Division was Lieutenant General Muroka. 

Q Other than the Shimbu unit commanded by General 
Yokoyama, were there no other armies under General 
Yamashita? 

A This is in Luzon? 

Q Yes. 

A There was. 

Q What other armies were there? 

A The 4th Air Army. 

Q What area did it have? 

A The headquarters was in Manila and one division was 
at Clark Field and one division at Visayas. 

Q Was the southern boundary the swamp line north of 
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the command of General Yamashita's 14th Army group. I 
believe that Air Force and Navy units are not shown in 
this chart. 

Q What were the major defense areas in Luzon on 
January 1, 1945? 

A I do not understand your question. 

Q Who were the major commanders under Yamashita in 
Luzon on that date? 

A Lieutenant General Yokohama. 

Q Excuse me. What was the area of his command? 

A Becoming commander of the Shimbu group his territory 
extended north of Manila. I do not know the number of 
kilometers, but if you know where the swamp area is, the 
line was there and extended south to the rest of Luzon. 

Q What other major commanders v/ere there in Luzon? 

A Starting at the north the commander of the 103rd 

Division was Lieutenant General Muroka. 

Q Other than the Shimbu unit commanded by General 
Yokoyama, v/ere there no other armies under General 
Yamashita? 

A This is in Luzon? 

Q Yes. 

A There v/as. 

Q What other armies were there? 

A The 4th Air Army. 

Q What area did it have? 

A The headquarters was in Manila and one division was 
at Clark Field and one division at Visayas. 

Q Was the southern boundary the swamp line north of 
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A No, they did not have any exclusive territory, but 
were dispersed; they were dispersed in various places for 
the purpose of operating aircraft. 

Q Were there any other armies in Luzon? 

A There was a naval command. 

Q Were there any armies or army groups in Luzon other 
than the 4th Air Army and the Shimbu Shudan? 

A There were divisions. 

Q Each division commander v/as directly responsible to 
General Yamashita? 

A The rest of the division commanders were directly 
responsible to General Yamashita. 

Q How many divisions were in Luzon north of the swamp 
line north of Manila? 

A Five divisions and one mixed brigade. 

Q Give the commanders of each of those divisions, 
please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts and 
feels that this may be unnecessary detail. Is there some 
purpose in asking the questions? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It is true, sir, that in connection 
with this trial it is not a major question. It is in¬ 
formation which we desire. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us proceed without it. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will withdraw the question, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Who was in command at Batan 
Island? 

A Lieutenant General Tajima was in command of the Batan 
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Island. 

Q V/hat unit did he command there? 

A An independent mixed brigade, No. 61. 

Q Who v/as in command of Batangas Province? 

A Lieutenant General Yokoyama. 

Q Who was in command at Cebu? 

A Lieutenant General Fukue. 

Q What unit did he command? 

A The 102nd Division. 

Q Who commanded Mindanao? 

A Mindanao, there were two divisional commanders, of 
whom one was Lieutenant General Harada. I fail to recall 
the other divisional commander's name at the present time. 
Q What divisions were they? 

A The 30th Division and the 100th Division. 

Q Who commanded the area around Baguio? 

A The commander of the 23rd Division, whose name will 
not come to my mouth at the present time. 

Q Is he one of Yamashita's commanders? 

A Yes. 

Q Who commanded Mountain Province? 

A The 19th Division. 

Q Were all these commanders and units whom you have 
mentioned under the command of Yamashita? 

A Yes. 

Q During the entire time from October 9, 1944, until 

the Japanese surrendered? 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, before this 
question is answered, may we request the Prosecution 
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determine the dates when these commands were all under 
General Yamashita? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission questions whether 
this information is relevant and material to the reason 
for which we are assembled. The last Question seemed 
quite relevant. The questions before that were question¬ 
able. v 'hat is the purpose for asking these questions? 

CAPTAIN PACE: The purpose, sir, was to establish 
that troops present where atrocities were committed were 
under the command of General Yamashita at the time the 
atrocities were supposed to have been committed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense's statement, then, 
is ouite in order, and you should establish the dates when 
these commanders were involved. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I believe the last question asked was: 
if during the entire time of Yamashita's command, if 
these units were under him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's read back that question 
and that answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

A There are those which came under his command im¬ 

mediately in October, and others which came in at various 
other times. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was Yokoyama in command of 

Batangas and Luzon during the months of January, February, 
and March, of 1945? 

A After General Yokoyama became commander of the 

Shimbu group he took over the eastern sector, the sector 
east of Manila, and left part of his command, or a 
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subordinate command, in charge at Batangas. 

Q Were the troops in Batangas and Laguna Provinces 
during the months of January, February, and March, 194-5, 
under the command of Yamashita? 

A They were in General Yamashita's command passing 
through General Yokoyama. 

Q Were the troops in Cavite Province under Yamashita 
during the months of October, November, and December, 194-4? 
A I do not remember that there were any troops there, 
but if there were any Army troops there they were under 
General Yamashita. 

Q Were the troops in Cebu under General Yamashita 
during the months of October, November, of 1944, and March 
of 1945? 

A V/ill you repeat that, please? 

Q The troops in Cebu, were they under Yamashita in 
October and November of 1944, and March of 1945? 

A They were through the command passing through the 
headquarters of the 35th Army. 

Q When did Terauchi leave Manila? 

A I remember it as the 17th of November of last year. 

Q Where did he go? 

A To Saigon. 

Q Where is that? 

A That is in French-Indo-China. 

Q Who took over the handling of civil affairs in the 
Philippines after he left? 

A General Yamashita took over as successor to Marshal 

Terauchi. General Yamashita took it over and administered 
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it together with Ambassador Murata. 

3 ,f ’as /'mbassador Murata under Yamashita? 

A No, they held parallel positions. 

Q What was the difference in their duties? 

A General Yamashita v/as to cooperate with the 

President in maintaining order in the Philippines. 
Ambassador Murata, on the other hand, was receiving in¬ 
structions from the Greater East Asia Bureau of the 
Japanese Government, and was to cooperate with the 
President in all other matters as an ambassador. 

Q Did you testify yesterday that General Yamashita was 

anxious that the prisoners of war in the Philippines be 
treated with kindness? 

A I did. 

Q How many times did he tell you that? 

A I shared an office with General Yamashita and heard 

him say that several times. 

Q As chief-of-staff what did you do to carry out his 

desires? 

A I considered that the principal deficiency in the 

handling of prisoners was insufficiency of food and I 
frequently exerted considerable effort toward ameliorating 
this condition. 

Q As chief-of-staff did you do anything in an attempt 

to find out what the conditions in the prisoner of war 
camps were? 

A I received reports from the commanders of the prison 

camps. 
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Q Did you ever make any inspections to see if the 

commanders were reporting correctly? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, the witness testified on this 
point yesterday. There doesn't seem to be any point to 
repetition. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

You may proceed. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question, 

please? 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you ever direct any of your 

staff officers to make the inspection? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
question that the witness is to answer is the preceding 
question. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Oh, I am sorry, sir. I thought the 
objection was sustained. 

(Question read) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) No, I did not make 

such inspections. After the landing of American troops 
on Leyte I had to rely entirely upon reports from Commanders 
in various areas because I was extremely busy. I was so 
busy that it was impossible for me to make any inspections. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you have any of your staff 

officers make inspections? 

A The staff officer in charge of the line of communi¬ 

cations used to visit those camps. 

Q What did he report to you? I will withdraw that 

question. 

He was the commander of the prisoner-of-war camps, 
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wasn’t he? 

A He was a staff officer from the line of communications 

but not the commander of the prisoner-of-war camps. 

Q What was his name? 

A Ishikawa, Saburo. He was a Lieutenant Colonel. 

Q Did he have that position from October 9th until the 

end of February 1945? 

A He was the staff officer in charge of prisoner-of- 

war affairs. 

Q What did he report to you as a result of his inspec¬ 

tions ? 

A The same things that were reported to me by Lieutenant 

General Ko, 

Q What was that? 

A That affairs in prisoner-of-war and internment camps 

were more or less normal with the exception of a shortage 
of food. 

Q That is the only thing he reported; is that right? 

A No. There was no other report. 

Q Did you investigate Just exactly how much food the 

prisoners were getting? 

A Since Lieutenant Colonel Ishikawa was also in charge 

of supplies or rations he was familiar with the entire 
situation. 

Q Did they report to you that prisoners of war were 

starving to death? 

A I never heard anything like that. 

Q If they did starve to death would those two officers 

be the ones responsible for it? 
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A If there were any who died from lack of food it is 

my opinion that the Japanese troops were suffering at the 
same time; that this was a general condition and one about 
which no one could have taken any steps. 

Q Did any Japanese troops die of starvation while Yama- 

shita was in command here? 

A I heard there were some cases at the time of the 

battle of Manila, but since then I have heard that there 
were countless numbers who died of starvation. 

Q How about during the months of January, February and 

March 1945? 

A There were such occurrences. 

Q How many? 

A I cannot give you an accurate number. 

Q Do you think the rate of deaths in your Army from 

starvation was about the same as that in prisoner-of-war 
camps ? 

A I have the opinion that the rate was higher in the 

Japanese Army. Among the troops in Manila, although the 
ration was 400 grams, that much was not available and it 
was a very common practice for troops to go out and dig 
grass and eat it, and as a result many were hospitalized. 

And when orders came from General Yamashita to evacuate 
the hospitals from the city the large number of those 
suffering as a result of eating grass and other such 
things was very embarrassing. 

Q Did the Tokyo government ask you to investigate 

the atrocities which the United States had protested about? 

I will withdraw that. 










Did you know that the American government had pro¬ 
tested the treatment received by American prisoners of war 


in the Philippines? 

A I had not heard of that once. 

Q Did you hear the statements made by the prisoners of 

war who escaped from the Philippines? 

A I heard about it reading the newspaper at New Bilibid. 

Q That is the first you heard of it? 

A Yes. 

Q Was General Ko responsible for the torture that the 

prisoners of war received who have testified in this case? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we would 
like to object at this time to questions by the Prosecution 
relative to responsibility as asking the witness for a legal 
conclusion. Under the theory of the Prosecution's case here 
everyone in the Japanese Army, from the lowest private to the 
highest commander and up to and including the Emperor, is 
responsible for any crimes which may have been proved here. 
And to ask the witness to testify as to that legal conclusion 
is obviously outside his competence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) r ’ince there are precise 

rules end regulations for the handling of prisoners, if — 

I say again "if" — such regulations were ignored and such 
occurrences did actually take nlace, then the real blame 
rests upon the subordinates who perpetrated the acts, al¬ 
though a certain amount of administrative responsibility 
would rest on General Ko. 
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conclusion. Under the theory of the Prosecution's case here 
everyone in the Japanese Army, from the lowest private to the 
highest commander and up to and including the Emperor, is 
responsible for any crimes which may have been proved here. 
And to ask the witness to testify as to that legal conclusion 
is obviously outside his competence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) r ’ince there are precise 

rules and regulations for the handling of prisoners, if — 

I say again "if" — such regulations were ignored and such 
occurrences did actually take nlace, then the real blame 
rests upon the subordinates who perpetrated the acts, al¬ 
though a certain amount of administrative responsibility 
would rest on General Ko. 
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Q (By Captain Pace) You relied on General Ko to run 

the prisoner-of-war camps, didn't you? 

A Yes. 

Q You relied on his reports as to what was going on in 

those prisoner-of-war camps, didn't you? 

A Yes. 

Q Then if those reports did not give you a true picture 

he was guilty of a dereliction of duty, wasn't he? 

A He must accept responsibility as having failed in his 

duty. 

Q Where was Ko's office? In the Far Eastern University 

Building? 

A It was in Manila but I do not know where it was. 

There is one thing more I would like to say with 
respect to what I have just said. I would like to have you 
repeat the question concerning General Ko's responsibility. 

(Whereupon the question referred to was read by the 
reporter as follows: 

"Q Was General Ko responsible for the torture that 
the prisoners of war received who have testified in this case?" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I do not think that is the ques¬ 
tion to which the witness refers. I believe the question he 
has in mind is that which refers to "dereliction of duty". 

(Whereupon the question referred to v/as read by the 
reporter as follows: 

"Q Then if those reports did not give you a true pic¬ 
ture he was guilty of a dereliction of duty, wasn't he?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you ascertain whether that 
is the question that the witness has in mind? 






(Inquiry of witness made by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett): That is 
the question. I now understand the question. 

If — and I repeat "if" — General Ko had given me 
false reports, that is, reports which contain untrue state¬ 
ments, then he would become liable to major administrative 
punishment such as relief from duty or forced resignation. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you believe these witnesses 

who testified that they had been mistreated? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts and 
thinks the question is out of order, 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) If people were tortured in the 

prisoner-of-war camps and his reports failed to show that, 
was he guilty of a dereliction of duty? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

We are about to recess until 8:30 tomorrow morning, 
V/e ask the Prosecution to go thoroughly into their plan and 
need for further cross examination so that we may release 
this witness and proceed to other matters as soon as it is 
proper to do so, 

V/e will recess until 8:30 tomorrow morning, 
(Whereupon, at 11:30 hours, 22 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 23 November 1945.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is ir. session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

AKIRA MUTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously sworn, resumed the stand and further testified 
as follows through Interpreter Commander Bartlett, assisted 
by Major Pratt and Lieutenant Asano: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (resumed) 

CAPTAIN PACE: I believe there .;as a question before 
The Commission at the close of yesterday's session, which 
I ill withdraw at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did you testify that when a 
commander desired prisoners of war to do work for them, 
they wculd put a request in for such prisoners of war? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) That is correct. 

Q What information would the request give? 

A T am not familiar with the precise details, but it 

is my undersT,andir.g that the object of th? ark or purpose 
for which it was being done, the type of labor required, 
and tnc number of individuals required, wo. j. be set forth 
in the request. 

Q And whe approved or disapproved the request? 

A The commander of the prisoner of war camp would 

make a study of the request, and then obtain from his 
superior approval, if he approved, for allotting the prisoners 
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to the work. However, I have had not a single experience 
in this matter, 

Q You testified that that is how the nrisoners of war 

happened to be on Palawan, didn't you? 

A Yes. 

Q Was that approved by the commander of the prisoner 

of war camp, and his superior? 

A The sending of prisoners to the Island of Palawan 

appears to have been done a long time In the past, and I 
am not in a position to say exactly how it was done at that 
time. 

Q How do you know what happened a long time in the 

past? 

A I have heard about it later. 

Q The commander at Palawan was still responsible to 

the PW commander who let him use those prisoners, wasn't he? 
A Yes, he had a responsibility to the commander of 

the prisoner of war camp with respect to the prisoners that 
he had working for him. 

Q who was Yamsshita's Deputy Commander? 

COMHANDER BARTLETT: I cannot put that into words 
without more specification as to the purpose for which the 
deputy was appointed. 

Q (By Captbin Pace) Who was second in command of the 

14th Area Army? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) This question appears 

to be based on American custom, and from a Japanese point 
of view it is a question to which I cannot give an answer. 

Q Who was Yamashita’s immediate subordinate? 
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A With respect to his headquarters, the Chief of 

Staff was second in command, but this condition changed 
with respect to units under the command. 

Q What was the strength of the 14th Area Army on 

January 9, 1945? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you repeat the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) On Luzon Island there 

were approximately 230,000. With respect to other sectors, 
that is to say, in the south, having no idea what losses 
they had incurred, I am unable to give an estimate as to 
their strength. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Does your figure for Luzon 

include the 4th Air Army? 

A It is with the 4th Air Army included. 

Q When did you lose communication with Batan Island? 

A Communications held up with Batan Island until April, 

after which we communicated through a unit stationed at 
Aparri. 

Q Did you ever hear of the protest of the Spanish 

Government concerning the murder of Spanish civilians in 
Manila? 

A There was a telegram telling about this that came 

from Tokyo. 

Q As Chief of Staff, did Yamashita have you investi¬ 

gate that? 

A I did. 

Q V/hen did you get the telegram? 
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A In Baguio, early in April. 

Q And what did you do in your investigation? 

A I sent a telegram to General Yokoyama, Commander of 

the Shimbu Group, instructing him to immediately investigate 
and send an urgent reply with respect to the complaints 
received from Tokyo. 

Q What else did you do? 

A At Baguio, there was nothing else that I could do 

about it. 

Q Was there anything to prevent you from leaving 

Baguio? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) At that time, in 

April, when the telegram arrived, American troops were 
extremely active in the vicinity of Baguio, and their 
arrival was expected at any minute. Communication between 
Baguio and Manila was entirely confined to radio. 

Q What did Yokoyama reply to your message? 

A The reply telegram had a meaning to the effect that 

while investigation had been made, Manila was already 
occupied by American troops and it was impossible to tell 
what the facts of the case were. 

Q When did you get that reply? 

A The reply came approximately one week after my 

telegram had been sent. 

Q You are certain this happened in April, are you? 

A According to my memory, it was April. 
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Q Did you know that Spain broke relations with Japan 

because of this incident? 

A We heard this through the San Francisco radio newscast, 

and decided that this was something that must be investi¬ 
gated with great vigor and speed. 

Q Did you listen regularly to the San Francisco news 

broadcasts? 

A We could hear it frequently when the weather condi¬ 

tions were favorable. 

Q Prior to American landings on Luzon, did you regard 

guerrilla activity as one of your most serious problems? 

A Yes. 

Q What instructions did Yamashita give concerning the 

control of guerrilla activity? 

A I believe, according to my memory, it was about the 

middle of November; as a result of the Leyte campaign, 

General Yamashita stated that it would be necessary to break 
up the bands of armed guerrillas, and gave orders to that 
effect. 

Q Did the subordinate commanders report to Yamashita 

the results of their efforts to wipe up the guerrillas? 

A Receiving a report that American submarines were 

landing arms in the vicinity of Lamon Bay, an expedition 
was sent to take care of that situation, but without con¬ 
clusive results. That was one report. 

Immediately following the issuing of these orders 
in November, the units in Batangas were very busy preparing 
defense positions, and it appeared at that time there were 
not many guerrillas in that vicinity, and we received no 
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particular reports from that sector* I also received a 
report that a small band of guerrillas operating on the road 
between Manila and Lingayan had been disposed of. 

Q Are those the only two reports that you received? 

A I also received word of the mopping up of certain 

guerrillas in the vicinity of Fort McKinley. 

Q How many other reports did you receive? 

A I have no memory of any other reports. 

Q For the entire period between November 19*4 and 

April 1945? 

A No; it is only a question of the end of last year, 

that is to say, November and December and part of January 
of this year. 
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Q All right. What reports did you receive after that? 

A After arriving in Baguio we attacked Volckman's guer¬ 

rillas and there conducted punitive expedition which amounted 
almost to a battle with organized troops. 

Q What other reports did you receive? 

A After the landing of American troops the American Army 
became the large, principal enemy and from that time on we 
received practically no reports concerning guerrillas. 

Q Where did this battle take place near Baguio? 

A About 20 or 30 kilometers north of Baguio and at San 

Fernando there was what might be termed almost a "pitched 
battle". 

Q V/hat day at San Fernando? 

A As I remember it, it was between the middle and end 
of March. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. Will 
you establish whether he means San Fernando, La Union. 

There is more than one such city, 

Q (By Captain Pace) Was this in San Fernando, La Union 
Province? 

A No. It was the San Fernando north of Lingayen Bay. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is San Fernando, La Union. 

Let us fix the point. 

Q (By Captain Pace) V/hat Province is that in? 

A I am not familiar with the provinces. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then let us have him point it out 
on the map. 

THE WITNESS (Indicating San Fernando, La Union). 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is pointing to San 
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f Fernando, La Union, 

Q (By Captaih Pace) In the Japanese Army is it customary 
to report the casualties inflicted upon the enemy to your 
higher headquarters? 

A The units were accustomed to report casualties in¬ 
flicted on the enemy, 

Q Did you receive reports that your troops had killed 
over 60,000 Filipino guerrillas? 

A How many did you say? No. I never heard anything 
like that. 

Q What number did you hear they killed? 

A I have never added up the total figures, and since 
the reports came in piecemeal I am not familiar with how 
many were reported. 

Q Can you make an estimate? 

A I am afraid I cannot make an estimate at this time. 

Q What was to be done with persons who gave food and 

money to the guerrillas? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A There had been no thought given to any handling of 
such persons; only for general disposition of guerrillas. 

Q (By Captain Pace) What was to be done with men and 
women who were suspected of being guerrillas? 

A The policy set forth to me by General Yamashita con¬ 
cerned only armed guerrillas and did not take into con¬ 
sideration any women and children. 

Q What was to be done with persons suspected of being 
guerrillas? 
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A Nothing was ever said about any consideration of sus¬ 
pects. All instructions concerned guerrillas with arms. 

Q Was anything ever said concerning women and children? 

A Nothing was ever said about women and children in con¬ 
nection with guerrillas. 

Q Were any orders ever issued concerning women and chil¬ 
dren in any connection? 

A I have no memory of any orders saying to do this or to 
do that concerning women and children. 

Q Were there any facilities in the Japanese Army for 
trying guerrillas? 

A If in a punitive expedition any guerrillas were caught 
they would in due course be brought before a court martial. 

Q When was Colonel Nagahama relieved? 

A As I remember it, the recommendation was sent to Tokyo 
in the middle of December and the relief took effect as of 
the 1st of February of this year. 

Q Are you positive that he wasn’t relieved in March 
1944? 

A No. He was relieved on the 1st of February and left 
Baguio immediately. 

Q February 1945; is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What land areas did Count Terauchi's command cover 

after November 1 1944? 

A Including the Philippines and extending west through 
Burma, all lands south of the Philippines, 

Q Will you name them, please? 

A Since I had no connection with many of those places 
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I cannot remember them all. 

Q Did it Include Burma? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did the 103rd Division come from? 

A That was a division activated here. 

Q Where did the 8th Division come from? 

A I know where they originated in Japan but I am not 

familiar with their movements between the time they may have 
left Japan and the time they arrived here. I cannot say 
where they came from directly. 

Q Didn't they fight in China? 

A I don't seem to be able to recall. 

Q Is Yokoyama a friend of yours? 

A He is an old acquaintance but perhaps not enough to 
call him a friend. 

Q After he came to the Philippines didn't you ever talk 
to him about where he had been? 

A I never talked to him about anything in the past. 

Q And he never told you that he had been fighting with 

the 8th Division in China; is that right? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts and re¬ 
marks that the questioning does not seem to pertain to 
matters at issue. Are you bringing out something that 
really pertains to this case? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. The testimony of this 
witness earlier was that the troops that Yokoyama took 
command of here were in an unsatisfactory state of train¬ 
ing, raw troops sent from Japan, and that control, there¬ 
fore, was very difficult. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Sir, I should like to correct coun¬ 
sel's last statement. He didn't say that all of the troops 
were untrained. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe Defense is correct on that. 
His force consisted of large components of new replacements 
who were untrained. But you may proceed. 

A I cannot remember. 

Q (By Captain Pace) How many troops that you had here 
on January 9, 1945 were veterans of the China and Manchurian 
campaigns? 

A I cannot give you any idea. I don't know. 

Q Doesn't the Japanese Army make any attempt to deter¬ 

mine the experience and combat training that their units 
have received? 

A Each unit has its own records, of course. However, 
to say offhand exactly how many had had what experience 
with respect to all of the troops is something that I could 
not do. Of course, if I were to make a special study, that 
could be discovered. 

Q Can you make an estimate of what percentage of the 
command had had combat training? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you repeat that question? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prosecution must rephrase the 
question. "Combat training" could mean "preparation for 
combat" and you may have in mind "participation in combat". 
CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us be certain. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Can you give an estimate as to 
what percentage of your command had been in combat? 
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A Those who had had combat experience I believe were 
3D or 40 per cent. 

Q Where had they had their experience? 

A They were either from China or who had been to some 
southern area and had experience there. Troops from Man¬ 
churia had had practically no combat experience. 

Q In the Japanese Army has a commanding officer autho¬ 
rity to punish officers under him? 

A Yes. 

Q What punishment can he administer? 

A First, that differs with respect to ranks. With 
respect to officers there is "heavy arrest", v/hich means 
staying right in his quarters at all times; "light arrest" 
and "reprimand". With respect to noncommissioned officers 
and lower ranks, up to the maximum of 30 days garrison 
confinement. 

Q Can officers in the Japanese Army be court-martialed? 

A From the very beginning that was possible. That means 
"of course". 

Q Did Iwabuchi have authority to punish the Naval land 
troops in Manila after February 3, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Yamashita have any fishing units under him? 

A He did not have any directly under him, but there 
were such units in each area who were responsible to the 
local unit commanders. 

Q Were these commanders part of Yamashita's army troops? 

A There were two types of fishing units: some that 
were Array and some that were Navy. 
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Q What type of unit was the Army unit? 

A Those units had for their mission* when American landing 
craft should approach, to attack them by colliding with them 
with small boats with explosive charges in them, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for appro¬ 
ximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Where was the first meeting that 
you attended with Yamashita where he met Ricarte? 

A In the Presidents mansion. 

Q President Quezon's mansion? 

A It was the official residence of President Laurel. 

Q Where was the second meeting held? 

A At Fort McKinley. 

Q Where was President Laurel's mansion located? 

A I believe it was in the very center of the City of 

Manila. 

Q Where was the third meeting held? 

A The third time it was in Manila on the occasion of 
the opening meeting of the Philippine Patriotic League, 
at v/hich time the General made his appearance in order to 
greet the meeting. 

Q Where in Manila? 

A I did not go at that time, and I do not know just 
where it was. 

CAPTAIN PACE: The Prosecution has no further ques¬ 
tions . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSDN 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did General Yamashita ever 
declare Manila to be an open city? 

A The commander of the city, of the forces in the 
City of Manila, made an announcement in the city to that 
effect. That is the unit which later became the Kobayashri. 
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group. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: He still hasn't answered the ques¬ 
tion. 

A General Yamashita did not make such an announcement 
himself. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With reference to the announcement 
made by the local commander in Manila, was this decision 
transmitted to the American troops? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, not to the America! troops. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any question in the mind 
of the witness as to what we mean by the term "declaring 
Manila an open city"? 

A What I said was not — I did not understand it as 
the expression "open city." What I mean to convey is 
that General Yamashita did not desire to have fighting 
in the city. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I find thet the v/ord used by 
the Japanese for "open city" is "open city" for want of 
a better word, and my attempt of the translation of it 
was probably misunderstood by the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask the witness whether he 
understands the meaning of the term "open city" as it is 
defined and discussed in the Geneva Convention. 

A I am not familiar with the details, but I believe 
I have a good knowledge of the general meaning of the 
term. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In his judgment was the announce- 
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ment made by the local commander in Manila a direct declara¬ 
tion that Manila would be an open city within the meaning 
of the Geneva Convention? 

THE WITNESS: It was different. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may proceed. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) General Muto, why didn't General 
Yamashita declare Manila an open city? 

A General Yamashita gave serious thought to the ques¬ 
tion of declaring Manila an open city, and the first reason 
that he did not do so was that in order to do so it would 
be necessary for him to make an announcement to that effect 
to the entire worldj that he did not possess the authority 
to do so. 

The second reason is that Manila, having been the 
principal supply base for the southern sector for three 
years contained an enormous amount of military supplies, 
that with the American landing, as imminent as it was, and 
with the transportation facilities available to the Japanese, 
it would have beei impossible to render Manila a city not 
to be defended. 

Since it appeared useless to advise Tokyo with 
respect to an impossibility, it was determined to evacuate 
Manila in a tactical manner, and having withdrawn as 
much of the supplies as possible, endeavor to keep the 
fighting out of the city. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION (Cont'd) 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission finds it diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile this statement v/ith your preceding 
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statement thr.t General Yanashita wished to ov^id combat 
in Manila. Do you desire to discuss the natter? 

A I would like to explain it, if it nay be pointed out 

to nc in what respect the two statements appear not to be 
consistent, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In the one case the witness has 
testified that General Yanashita gave orders for the 
evacuation of the city, which the local troop commanders 
failed to execute. In the current discussion the witness 
is stating that General Yanashita could not declare the 
city an open city because of the supplies which he nust 
protect and clear. 

A I understand. V.'hat I wish to convey is this: That 
while General Yanashita wished to clear the city of Japan¬ 
ese troops and supplies there were in the city large 
numbers of air force and navy troops who were not subject 
to his command, and that if having made an announcement, 
a declaration ~f an open city, these troops were left in 
the city, then despite his announcement the facts of the 
case would have been that the city would be defended, and 
he preferred to try and make the city, in fact, an undefended 
city to the extent that he could without making any declara¬ 
tion to that effect. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since General Yanashita considered 
the question of declaring Manila an open city, did he at 
that tine give any consideration to the evacuation of the 
civilian population? 

A There was also considered and a conclusion reached 
that it was impossible cf accomplishment. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why? 

A At that time the efficiency of the railroad was very 
low. The number of motor transport vehicles available was 
very low, and weather permitting the city was subject to 
constant bombing by American air forces. In addition, if 
the Japanese army were to assume the responsibility of 
moving these people there would arise the problem of feed¬ 
ing them, and taking all these factors into consideration 
it was determined that the evacuation of the civilian popula¬ 
tion was an impossibility. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did General Yamashita issue any 
orders to his local commanders in the Manila area which 
would have directed them to prevent civilians leaving the 
city who wished to do so? 

A On the contrary he had made known his wishes that 
any civilians who desired to leave the city would be per¬ 
mitted to go gladly. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of that statement why 
were they held in the city in such localities as the Intra- 
muros? 

A If such was done, then that was directly contrary 
to the expressed v/ishes of General Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Is that point cleared up, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION (Cont‘d) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) V/as it true that civilians did 
not wish out of the city, but on the contrary came into 
the City of Manila? 
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A Apparently sone of then wished to leave the city, 
and the sane tine others desired to cone Into the city. 


I cannot give you any idea of nunbers, but there was such 
a novenent going on. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Connission interrupts. Since 
counsel has started to explore the point, we r.iust have it 
clear. The way the question was phrased would be too broad 
over a long period of tine, but the natter to which we are 
directing cur attention involves the period cf the defense 
of the City cf Manila with Anerican troops occupying parts 
cf the residential areas. New, it will be necessary to 
ask the witness whether there was any great demand by 
civilians to enter the city during the period of actual 
fighting. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Y/erc there any civilians that 
entered the City of Manila during the period about February, 
1945? 

A I was at Baguio at that tine and I do not know of 
conditions which prevailed in February. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I believe there was a question being 
answered by General Mute at the tine the last question was 
asked• 

Y/ill you read the original question back? 

I think it had to do with Manila not being declared 
an open city. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If that is the question involved 
he has given a thorough discussion on it. Unless there is 
something else you want you nay proceed. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: I did not know whether he v/as 


through with that question or not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, you may explore and see. 
COLONEL CLARKE: I think it has been entirely covered, 

sir. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) On cross examination yesterday, 
you were asked whether or not you were a participant in 
the young officers revolt in the Japanese Army. Do you 
know anything about that revolt? 

A At that time I was a major and was no longer a young 
officer — a lieutenant colonel, and was no longer a young 
officer. At that time there was a Marshal Muto, a very 
great man in Japan, and I am wondering whether that has 
not risen a little confusion between the Marshal and my¬ 
self as General Muto. 
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Q Were you or were you not a participant in the revolt? 

A No connection at all* 

Q You were asked on cross-examination whether there 

were any troops in Cavite under General Yamashita in October, 
November and December, 1944. Your answer was that you do 
not remember if any troops were there; but, if any army 
troops were there, yes. 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any navy troops in Cavite at that time? 

A Since Cavite was navy territory, there were naval 

troops there. 

Q ’'’ere any naval troops in Cavite at that time under the 

command of General Yamashita? 

A What months were those? 

Q October, November and December, 1944. 

A No. 

Q You testified that Marshal Terauchi left Manila in 

November of 1944, is that correct? 

A I said so yesterday, and there is no mistake about it. 

Q At that time, did the command of Marshal Terauchi 

cease over the troops in this area? 

A No; his command continued afterwards to include the 

Philippines. 

Q When did the Southern Supreme Command cease to have 

any control over the troops in the Philippines? 

A The 30th of August of this year. 

Q Was General Yamashita's headquarters subordinate to 

the Supreme Southern Command until that date? 
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Q Yesterday you testified that you had not heard any¬ 

thing concerning a report that prisoners of war were 
starving to death? 

A Yes. 

Q And later you testified, in answer to the question 

as to whether or not you thought the rate of death in the 
army of starvation was about the same as the prisoner of 
war camps, that in your opinion the rate was higher in the 
Japanese army. 

CAPTAIN PACE: What page, sir? 

COLONEL CLARKE: 3076 and 3077. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you are going into that 
question, it will also be necessary to establish dates; 
because obviously, when the Japanese army withdrew into the 
hills they faced a different situation than they did prior 
to the defense of Manila. That is to say, they faced a 
different situation in March, April and later months, than 
they did in October, November, December and January. So 
if you are going into the question, you must do it by dates. 

COLONEL CLARKE: There is an apparent inconsistency, 
and I was attempting to clear up the inconsistency. He 
said he didn't know of any starvation, and later he said 
the rate was higher. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You arc quite right, but in ex¬ 
ploring it, since you have opened the subject, the Commission 
desires that it be established by dates: What was the 
condition from October 1 to January 1, for example, and 
what was the situation from February 1 to, say, April 30? 

Then we will be able to visualize what the situation really 
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was. Really the Commission is concerned with the matter 
only for the period prior to the liberation of American 
prisoners of war and civilian internees, which took place 
on February 3 or thereabouts. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the last two 
questions, please? 

(The last two questions were read by the reporter 
as hereinabove recorded.) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) Yes. With respect 

to that — 

COLONEL CLARKE: Wait a minute. I want to ask him 
another question. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Is your opinion based upon the 

proportionate rate of death between October 194-4- and the 
surrender, in September 1945? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) I had never heard of 

deaths from starvation among the prisoners, but when the 
Counsel told me that there had been and asked me whether 
I thought there were — how they compared with deaths in 
the Japanese army, I told him that I thought that the deaths 
in the Japanese army from starvation were probably greater. 
COM?£ANDER BARTLETT: will you read that answer, 

please? 

(Answer read) 

COWANDER BARTLETT: I would like to change that 
word "Counsel" to"Prosecutor". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That, indeed, was his testimony, 
but we want to know if it refers to the period prior to 
February 3« 
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COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. I want to establish 
whether he meant the entire period at that time. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Can you give us the proportion 

of deaths by starvation as between prisoners of war and 
Japanese soldiers, for the months of October, November and 
December 1944? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, this witness 
stated yesterday that he did not know what deaths had 
occurred in the prisoner of war camps. I submit, therefore, 
that there is no foundation laid for that question at this 
time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, in another part of his testi¬ 
mony he has compared the deaths in the Japanese army with 
the deaths in the prisoner of war camps; now we would like 
an answer to that question as to the dates. 

Will you read the last question, please? 

(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let him answer that question. 

Q (Through Commander Bartlett) I cannot give you an 

accurate statement, but I can give you my impression. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) And what will be the basis of 

your impression; what knowledge will you have upon which 
to base that impression? 

A First I base it on my knowledge of conditions in the 

military hospitals serving the troops in the City of 
Manila, which were absolutely full of malnutrition cases. 
Also, at that time, in spite of the heat we were requiring 
a great deal of labor from such troops. And from that 
springs my opinion that probably the death rate was greater 











among the Japanese soldiers than among prisoners of war. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) In making your comparison as to 

the pro-rated deaths between the army and civilians, of 
starvation, you stated that you based your opinion, insofar 
as the military was concerned, on the hospital deaths? 

A Yes. 

Q Upon what information do you base your opinion as to 

the prisoners of war death? 

A I used the information that I received here, with 

respect to deaths of prisoners of war. 

COLONEL CLARKE: r hall we go into the January, 
February and March on that basis, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I doubt if it will be productive, 
but if you would like, you may do so. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) In speaking of the labor groups 

of prisoners on Palawan yesterday, you were asked a question 
as to whether or not the commanding officer on Palawan 
was responsible to the commander of the prisoners of war. 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

Q You answered that the commanding officer on Palawan 

had a responsibility to the commander of the prisoners of 
war. 

A The borrowing unit commander had complete responsibi¬ 

lity for the prisoners, and in case anything should go wrong 










there, his was the full responsibility. That is the 
answer I intended to give yesterday. 


Q Was that the answer you gave yesterday? 

A I believe that I will always give that answer to 

such a question. 

Q Was that the answer you gave yesterday? 

A I believe I gave the same answer yesterday that I 

gave today. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The reason for this is, sir, that 
afterwards we were informed that the interpretation did 
not bring out the sense of his answer, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think we can leave the point, 
because I don't think there is any question that in this 
case his answer of today and the answer of yesterday were 
identical as to their meaning. That is, we would accept the 
two answers as being identical. 

The Commission, however, will interrupt to inquire 
of the witness whether the use of American prisoners of war 
on that Palawan Airfield was in accordance with the terms 
of the Geneva Convention for the use of prisoners of war. 

And add this statement: "In the opinion of the witness". 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Commander Bartlett) If the 
time when that project was started was a time when there 
was no likelihood of attacks by American aircraft then I 
believe it was a permissible use. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will then find it necessary 
to inquire as to his views on the matter at the time of 
the alleged massacre. 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Commander Bartlett) I believe 
that when conditions were as they then were, it was no 
longer an appropriate use for prisoners. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything further from 
the Prosecution? 

CAPTAIN PACE: We have three questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us restrict it, please, to 

three. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did Yamashits learn that 

the Imperial Headquarters had directed that naval forces 
would be under the army for land combat? 

A That was way before; in fact, when I was at Sumatra 

the same orders were given to us there. And when General 
Yamashita arrived here, he found those long-standing orders 
already here. 

Q Were they in effect here when he arrived? 

A Those orders had gone all over the South Sea Command. 

Q ^'hen did Yamashita talk to Laurel about declaring 

Manila an open city? 

COLONEL CLARKE: We don't believe that that was in 
the testimony at all, sir, that he talked to Laurel about 
declaring Manila an open city. 

CAPTAIN PACE: It is a leading question, sir; I can 
make two questions out of it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are restricting you to three 
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questions. In view of the objection by Counsel and the 
recollection of the Commission as to this testimony, the 
question will not be answered. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I will rephrase it, then. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Did Laurel talk to Yamashita 

about declaring Manila an open city? 

A There was no such talk from President Laurel to 

General Yamashita. 

Q Are you positive of that? 

A As far as I am concerned, I am positive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many questions now from the 
Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: About one or two, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Wo will grant you two. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Were these orders concerning 

the transfer of command of naval land troops to the army a 
standing order from Tokyo? 

A It is of the nature of a standing order. 

Q When would that order become effective in operations? 

A It would automatically take effect with the commence¬ 

ment of land operations. 

COLONEL CLARKE: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Unless this witness is recalled 
for some essential purpose by the Defense or Prosecution 
or Commission, he will be considered excused. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I think we will put him on to 
complete the map. 

(Witness excused.) 









CAPTAIN SANDBERG: In connection with General Muto's 


testimony the Defense wishes at this time to invite the 
attention of the Commission to an excerpt from Prosecution's 
Exhibit 399 in evidence. This is a letter from the Liaison 
Committee for the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy dated the 
5th of this month and it is addressed to Colonel Munson, 
General Staff Corps, United States Army, G-2; subject: 
"Placing Naval units in the Philippines under the command 
of General YAMASHITA". 

"1. The Liaison Committee (Tokyo) of the Imperial 
Japanese Army and Navy is the official means of liaison be¬ 
tween the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy and the armed 
forces of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

"2. The undersigned, Lieutenant General S. Arisue, 
IJA, is the Chairman of the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) of 
the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy". 

There were two questions that were asked and the 
most pertinent at this time was the second question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: While we are to consider the 
document, read both questions and both answers, 

CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Yes, sir. 

"3. A request has been received by the Liaison Com¬ 
mittee through the office of Colonel Munson, GSC, G-2, for 
the original Japanese records answering the two following 
questions: 1. Did General YAMASHITA, Tomoyuki, command 
all Navy forces in Manila during January and February, 

1945? 2. Did YAMASHITA'S command extend to actual control 

over Navy Forces in land action after commencement of 
hostilities in or near Jdanila? That the request included 
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a request for the answers to the tv/o said questions in the 
event that the original Japanese records were unavailable. 

"4. A search for original Japanese documents which 
might have borne on the two said questions has been made but 
none have been found. Many original Japanese records were 
destroyed prior to the cessation of hostilities. 

"5. To the best of the knowledge and belief of the 
Liaison Committee the answer to the first question is, while 
not all of the Navy personnel on the land throughout the 
Philippines was under the command of General YAMASHITA during 
January and February, 1945, the Navy personnel on the land 
in the city of Manila during January and February, 1945, was 
under the command of General YAMASHITA, 

"6. The answer to the second question (that is, as 
to control) is not known. It is known that General Yama- 
shita was in or around Baguio during January and February, 
1945, and that if there was any communication between him 
and the Japanese forces in or near the city of Manila during 
the period in question the communication was very poor. 

"/s/ S. Arisue 

/t/ S. Arisue, 

Lieutenant General, IJA 
Chairman " 

GENERAL RFYNOLDS: The comments of counsel are noted. 
The Commission should state that the reply to the second 
question must also be weighed against the testimony of the 
Japanese commanders who have discussed at some length the 
communication facilities available in Baguio and the Shimbu 
Group and the efficiency of the radio facilities even to 
dates. That is to say, the quality of radio communication 
had been discussed by the Commanding General of the Shimbu 









Group period by period, starting in in January and continu¬ 
ing until well after the fall of Manila, 

CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Colonel Hiroshi Hashimoto. 

HIROSHI HASHIMOTO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Commander Bartlett, assisted by Major Pratt and Lieutenant 
Asano. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) What is your name? 

A Hiroshi Hashimoto, 

Q And your address? 

A Tokyo City; Ushigome Ward; Benten Street, No. 44. 

Q And your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A I am a full Colonel. 

Q And you are now a prisoner of war? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you come to the Philippine Islands? 

A First day of November of last year. 

Q And where did you come to in the Philippine Islands? 

A I came by air to San Fernando. 

Q And what was your mission here? 

A I was enroute to the Island of Mindinao to join the 
staff of tte lO^th Division. 

Q Did you ever get to Mindinao? 

A I never did get away. 

Q And why didn't you get to Mindinao? 

A There was no air transport available to go there. 
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Q Did you assume a position here in Luzon? 

A Yes. 

Q And what was that position? 

A On the staff of the Manila Defense. 

Q And was that called the Kobayashi Corps? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, was this Kobayashi Corps made up of numerous 
divisions? 

A Yes. 

Q About how many men were in the Kobayashi Corps? 

A There were at that time five battalions of infantry. 

Q And v/here were they located? 

A At Santa Mesa. 

Q And that is v/hen you first came here? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, at some time shortly after that were most of these 
troops transferred away from the City of Manila? 

A They went to Wawa, which is on the east of Manila. 

Q Now, were any of the Kobayashi Corps left in Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q About when were these troops transferred to Wawa? 

A The transfer started about 10 January and was practi¬ 
cally complete by 25 January. 

Q These troops that were left in Manila, how many were 
there? 

A About 1800 in the City of Manila. 

Q And were these the so-called Noguchi Detachments? 

A Yes. 

Q And was there a Colonel Noguchi here in charge of 
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them? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you stay in Mahila with the Noguchi Detachment? 

A Yes. 

Q All right. Now, before we come to that, do you know 

when the order was issued to move the bulk of the Kobayashi 
Corps out to Wawa? 

A I think it was about the end of December. 

Q And where did that order come from? 

A That came from the Shobu Group. 

Q Is the Shobu the 14th Army Group? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the mission of the 1800 men of the Noguchi 
Detachments who remained in Manila? 

A First, the maintenance of order within the City of 
Manila; next, to guard military supplies remaining in the 
City of Manila, and to guard the large bridge across the 
Pasig River — "bridge" or "bridges". 

Q Where were these Noguchi troops placed within the City 
of Manila? 

A Post Office; Water Works Office; Yokohama Specie Bank; 

Freight Depot; the City Office — 

CAPTAIN REEL: The City Hall? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The City Hall. 

A (continuing) — the Legislative Hall; Intramuros. 

That T s all. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Nov/, how big a detachment was in 
Intramuros? 

A Approximately 10^ men. 
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Q And where in Intramuros were they? 

A Along the east edge of the V/alled City, 

Q And is that near the Manila Hotel? 

A It is about 800 meters from the Manila Hotel. 
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Q Now, you have told us where the detachments were 
placed. Why were they placed in the spots that you have 
named? 

A As I said before, their mission was to guard 
bridges, and they were placed in the vicinity of the 
bridges that they were to guard. 

Q Were they also placed at locations where supplies 
were? 

A Sentries were put around supply points. 

Q Now, you stated that one part of the mission was to 

guard the supplies. Were the supplies being moved out 
of the City of Manila at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q And who v/as doing that moving? 

A At the first part of the time the line of communi¬ 
cations v/as doing that. 

Q And "line of communications" is equally translated 

as "commissariat"; it is "hei-tan" on the chart? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That is what it is. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did these Noguchi detachments 

have any instructions to destroy supplies? 

A There were no orders, and it was not part of their 
mission. 

Q They were simply to guard them while others v/ere 
moving them out, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And why wasn't any order given to destroy those 
supplies in the event the Americans should take Manila? 

A This was started about the middle of November and 
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it has been anticipated that the transportation of these 
supplies would be completed before the arrival of the 
American troops. 

Q When did your intelligence lead you to expect the 
Americans v/ould arrive? 

A As I understood it or estimated it it was expected 
after the 20th of February. 

Q Now, in addition to these 1,800 Noguchi detachment, 

were there a large number of naval troops in the City of 
Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q And can you tell us, with reference to that map, if 

you wish, just where they were located? You might explain 
those red dots are not units. 

A There is an Escolta Street just north of the river, 
as I am indicating on the chart, and there were some 
troops there. There were a few in the Walled City, as I 
point to the south of the river. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let me interrupt. Are these 
Army troops or Navy troops? The question dealt with Navy 
troops. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: I asked the witness the ques¬ 
tion: "Are all these troops you are speaking of Navy 
troops?" The answer is, "Yes." 

THE WITNESS: Naval headquarters was the third 
house, or third building, to the south of the Legislature. 
The main force was dispersed along south of that, as I 
indicated. There were many naval troops in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Nichols Field. There were naval troops at 









McKinley. In the neighborhood of San Juan there were 
naval troops. 

Q Now, do you know how many naval troops there were 
in the places that you have pointed out? 

A I cannot give you an accurate figure. 

Q Well, an approximation, then. 

A At Escolta there were one or two hundred; at the 
north of the Walled City, on the river bank, about two 
hundred; at San Juan, about a thousand or a few more. 

The rest of the naval forces were all south of that along 
the shore. 

Q Is that in the Pasay region? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, can you tell us, roughly, how many naval troops 
there were altogether in the City of Manila? 

A From 15,000 to possibly 20,000. 

Q Were there naval troops in the Malate and Ermita 
areas? 

A I don't know. 

Q Were there naval troops in the area between the 
naval headquarters and Nichols Field? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any of the Noguchi detachment in that 

southern part of the City betv/een the naval headquarters 
and Nichols Field? 

A No. 

Q Now, when did you first hear of the Americans coming 
to Manila? 

A The 3rd of February. 
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Q Before I explore that further I want to ask a ques¬ 
tion that deals with one that I asked beforo, Do you 
know where the naval storehouses were located? 

A There were some at Escolta; there were also many 
supplies in the large building in which the naval head¬ 
quarters were located south of the Legislature, as I said 
before. 

Q Nov/, back to the 3rd of February, v/hat occurred on 
the 3rd of February? 

A At the Far Eastern University, the first contact 
betv/een American and Japanese troops occurred. 

Q And about what time of the day was that? 

A 1830 to 1900 hours. 

Q And where were you at that time? 

A I was in my detachment headquarters at the post 
office. 

Q Did someone bring you a report of this engagement? 

A I heard about this contact v/hen I v/ent to the post 

office and contacted the unit involved by telephone. 

Q Were there some troops of the Noguchi unit in that 
battle? 

A There were about 50 troops from Noguchi at the Far 
Eastern University. 

Q Were they guarding supplies at the Far Eastern 

University? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, what was your reaction when you heard of this 
engagement on the 3rd of February? 

A I v/as extremely surprised at this arrival of the 
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troops and was frightened. 

Q And why were you surprised? 

A I had not expected American troops to arrive so 
quickly. 

Q Did you report to the colonel, Colonel Noguchi, im¬ 
mediately after hearing this? 

A Colonel Noguchi discovered, knew this at the same 
time that I did. 

Q Now, what was your opinion at the time as to whether 
or not this constituted the beginning of a full-scale in¬ 
vasion of Manila by the American troops? 

A It was my opinion at the time that this was a mere 
reconnaisance unit and Colonel Noguchi was of the same 
opinion. 

Q Now, what did you do after reporting to Colonel 
Noguchi? 

A I established a liaison with Colonel Kobayashi, 
the commander of the Kobayashi unit, who was, as I said 
before, at V/awa, outside the City of Manila. However, 
by reason of static and the extraneous noises, it was 
extremely difficult to hear or make myself heard over the 
telephone, and as a result on the following morning, the 
4th, I went out to Colonel Kobayashi to apprize him of 
his situation. 

Q Is that Colonel, or Major General? 

A Major General. 

Q And what time on the 4th of February did you leave 
Manila? 

A It was very early in the morning of the 4th, 
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troops and was frightened. 

Q And why were you surprised? 
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possibly one o'clock or two o'clock. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1135 hours, 23 November 194-5, a recess 
was taken until 1330 hours, 23 November 194-5.) 






AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial wrs resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: ''ir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read back the last six questions 
and answers, please. 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as above recorded.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the guard officer in charge of 
prisoners has not yet brought the witness over from the 
stockade. We inquired about it and have been sending after 
him for the last 20 minutes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How far is it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: From here to the stockade, sir? I 
think it is only about 100 yards. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you know, Major Kerr, whether 
the MFs have gone over after him? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. This is the first word I 
have had of it. I didn't know he was not here. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think Captain Williams is out after 
him, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
the witness arrives. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you ready to proceed? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 
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HIROSHI HASHIMOTO 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows through Interpreter Asano, with the assistance 
of Commander Bartlett and Major Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, when you left Manila on the 

4th of February, was there any fighting going on in Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I have heard that there 

was some fighting going on in the vicinity of Fanto Tomas 
University on or about the 3rd of February. 

Q Did you see any fighting? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Did you report to General Kobayashi in Wawa? 

A Yes, I did; I reported to him over the telephone. 

Q And was that the first report he had received of the 

occurrences on the 3rd of February? 

A Yes, it was the first report. 

Q Now, did you stay at General Kobayashi's headquarters 

at Wawa after that? 

A The first report over the telephone was unsatisfactory. 

Therefore, I personally went out to Major General Kobayashi's 
headquarters and stayed there ever since. 

Q Now, was communication kept up between Colonel 

Kobayashi's headquarters and the City of Manila? 

A The communication between Major General Kobayashi's 

headquarters and army headquarters in Manila was maintained. 

In the case of telephone, it was maintained until the night 
of the 3rd or the early morning of the 4th. However, the 
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wireless communication was maintained until on or about 
the 18th of February. 

Q And between the time of your arrival at General 

Kobayashi's headquarters and the l8th of February, did you 
get reports of what was going on in Manila? 

A We had been listening in to some of the communications 

that were sent to headquarters of ''hiwou Shudan, and thus 
we learned what was going on in Manila. 

Q Did you get or hear any reports of the killing of 

civilians in Manila? 

A No, I never heard of such reports. 

Q Did you get or hear any reports of rape in the City 

of Manila? 

A No, I never did hear such a report. 

Q Did you get or hear any reports of atrocities 

occurring in the City of Manila? 

A No, I haven't heard of any such cases. 

Q Now, when you say there was wireless communication, 

was that wireless telephone or Morse Code wireless? 

A It was wireless code. 

Q And to your knowledge, in the Japanese army was there 

such a thing as wireless telephone? 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is, voice transmission; explain 
that it means "voice transmission". 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) In the battle of 

Manila, a radio telephone wasn't being used. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, approximately what time did 

it become apparent to you or your headquarters that there 
would be a battle in Manila? 
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INTERPRETER ASANO; '"ill you read that question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) The battle of Manila 

became apparent on or about the 10th of February. 

Q And what happened on or about the 10th of February 

that made that apparent? 

A One reason that city fighting in Manila was apparent 

was because the American forces had crossed the river near 
San Juan and had penetrated the naval defense there. 

(At this point the witness left the stand and 
proceeded to the map of Manila and vicinity and indicated 
thereon.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Asano) And on 
about the 9th or 10th of February, I received a report from 
the unit stationed near Paco Station, stating that there 
was a pitched battle going on around that neighborhood. 

Q Now, at any time was an attempt made by the Noguchi 

Units to get out of Manila? 

A This unit attempted to withdraw from the City of 

Manila by way of Paco Station, and there engaged American 
forces, and pitched battle was ensued there; and that area 
was taken or lost on about two or three occasions. 

Q So that the battle at the Paco Station resulted 

from the attempt of the Noguchi units to get out of Manila? 
A That is what I estimate. 

Q Now, did you get any reports from naval units? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Now, on or about the 10th of February, did the 
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Kobayashi headquarters draw up plans to extricate the 
Noguchi units? If "extricate" is too long a word, then 
"to get them out of the city". 

A Yes, we did plan to rescue or evacuate the Noguchi 

unit from the City of Manila, and the plan was submitted 
to the Shimbu Group headquarters. 

Q When was this? 

A On or about the 10th of February. 

Q What was the plan? 

A The number of men used for this plan was about 

5,000 from the Shobu — Shimbu Group. The plan was to 
attack from the direction of Caloocan, Nipo, Quezon 
Air Field, and Antipolo. 

Q And at the time of this attack, were the Noguchi 

units to attempt to break out from the city in the same 
direction? 

A We received a wire to the effect that the Noguchi 

unit will attempt escape offense on the 14th of February; 
therefore attempt at rescue from the outside began on the 
14 of February. 

Q What happened to this venture? 

A Because resistance of American force confronting the 

Shimbu Group was so stiff, that this plan was not 
effective. 

Q Now, was there any other purpose, other than rescuing 

the Noguchi units, in sending these 5,000 men towards the 

city from the east? 

A This rescue plan had two purposes: The first was to 

break up the offensive preparation being made by the American 
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forces situated east of the Shimbu Group, and the secondary 
purpose was to rescue the Noguchi unit in the City of 
Manila. 

Q Was it any part of the plan to try to retake the 

City of Manila? 

A No, there was no plan included in retaking of Manila. 

CAPTAIN REEL: "No plan included in retaking of 
Manila"; is that the entire translation? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Then I had better ask it again. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was it part of the plan that this 

force of 5,000 were to take Manila? 

A No, it wasn't the plan to retake Manila. 

Q Why not? 

A We knew that the recapture of Manila was difficult 

and absurd, because we only possessed infantry and we did 
not have any artillery support. 

Q And was it part of the general plan that there should 

be no occupation of Manila by the Japanese troops? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the ^osecution 
objects again to leading of the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

These important questions should be phrased in a more 
orthodox manner. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The difficulty of interpretation, 
sir, requires leading sometimes. I will rephrase it. 

Q (By Captain Reel) '"hat was the Japanese plan 

relative to the defense or occupation of Manila? 

A The purpose of the troops stationed in Manila were 
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to maintain order, guard bridges, and to guard the military 
supplies. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I don't think that answers the 
question. I will ask it again. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Does the witness know about a 

plan to evacuate Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) It was our plan to 

evacuate the city completely after the supplies were 
evacuated. 
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Q And when you say "our plan there", you mean the 
Noguchi unit? 

A No, that is the plan we received from the Shimbu 
group headquarters. 

Q V/as that plan ever changed so far as you know? 

A No. 

Q Now, this battle, the failure of the rescue mission, 
did that occur in the hills east of Manila? 

A The rescue operation took place to the east of 
Montalban and U. P. University and to the north at 
Novaliches. 

Q And that is outside of the City of Manila? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q Nov/, go back for a minute to December 194-4 or Jan¬ 
uary 1945, do you know anything about a proclamation that 

was posted in the City of Manila? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read that question back? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes, there was a proclamation issued 
to the public in the City of Manila. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Just posted on the walls in the 
city? 

A Yes, the proclamation was posted in the conspic¬ 
uous places in town and was also published in the news¬ 
papers . 

Q In what languages? 

A In the newspaper the proclamation v/as written in 
English, Japanese and Tagalog. 

Q And the posters? 
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A The posters were written in English and Japanese. 

Q And to the best of your recollection, v/hat was the 
subject natter of these posters or proclamations? 

A I don't remember very well, but I believe the con¬ 
text of the proclamation said something like this, to this 
effect, that Manila will now be a battlefield and that 
the inhabitants should carry on their daily routine. 

Q Were any plans made relative to evacuation of civiljans 

from Manila? 

A No, we did not have any conclusive plan of evacua¬ 
tion of civilians of Manila. However, we expected con¬ 
gestion of traffic if anything of such nature took place. 
Therefore, v/e had drawn plans and stationed sentries as 
traffic controllers. 

Q And were the sentries stationed to facilitate 
traffic out of Manila for people who wished to go? 

A The plan to post sentries was to have them placed 
in a strategic point or at a strategic point so that they 
could instruct the civilians regarding the matter of 
evacuation. 

Q Were signs put up advising the sentries of the 
proper roads out of the city? 

A No, there was not. 

Q Now, I think you testified that the Noguchi units 
had no orders to destroy buildings. I will ask you 
whether you know of a naval order to naval units to 
destroy buildings? 

A I do not know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 
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CRC6S EXAI1INATI0N 

Q (By Captain Hill) When did you become chief of 
staff for General Kobayashi? 

A The latter part of March of this year. 

Q Then you were not chief of staff during the time 
about which you have testified? 

A It is so. 

Q And during the period from November 1944, when you 
arrived here, until March 1945, you were merely in charge 
of Japanese civilians and the transportation of supplies 
in this area, is that not true? 

A Yes, it is. When the battle started on the 4th of 
February I had to do something v/ith operations of war. 

Q I believe you testified in your direct examination 
that y/hen you first learned of the Americans entering the 
City of Manila that you were in your headquarters in the 
post office, is that correct? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Will you please read the ques¬ 
tion? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, I stated that I reported to the 
post office. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Where were you when you first 
learned of the Americans entering the city? 

A The first news of American forces entering Manila 
was heard by me while I was eating supper at the Rainbow 
Cafe. 

Q Isn't it a fact that when you first heard the nev/s 
of the Americans entering Manila you were drunk in the 
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Rainbow Night Club in Me. nil a? 

A Absolutely not so. 

Q Do you know this gentleman by the side of me here 
(indicating Mr. Bonuvar)? 

A Yes, I do know him. 

Q And has he interviewed you on two different occasions 
recently? 

A Yes, he has. 

Q Did this gentleman, Mr. Bonuvar, interview you on 
11 October 1945? 

A I met him sometime this year, but I am not sure of 
the date. 

Q Well, on that day, on the 11th of October, didn't 
you state to Mr. Bonuvar that on the night of 3 February 
1945, when you learned of the news of the Americans enter¬ 
ing Manila, that you were drunk in the Rainbow Night Club? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Did you say to Mr. Bonuvar at that time that you were 
drinking in the Rainbow Night Club on the night of 3 Feb¬ 
ruary 1945? 

A I was eating supper, that is all, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
night life of the witness may constitute an interesting 
interlude, but does it have any bearing on this case? 

CAPTAIN HILL: It goes to the credibility of this 
witness, whether he is telling the truth about any of 
these matters. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, proceed. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Now, I will ask you if during 
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the month of December, 194-4, in January 1945, if dynamite 
and other explosives, including gasoline, were not placed 
in various buildings in the City of Manila, to your know¬ 
ledge? 

A No, I haven't, except that I have heard that there 
was a plan to destroy the bridges. 

Q I want to ask you if you did not, in your conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Bonuvar, on October 11th of this year state 
to hira that buildings had been already loaded with dynamite 
and gasoline ready to be blown up? 

A No. 

Q I will ask you if you did not tell Mr. Bonuvar that 
that was done on orders of General Kobayashi? 

A No. 

Q And if you didn't further state to Mr. Bonuvar at 
that time that all of this was done by Colonel Suzaki as 
chief of staff to General Kobayashi, that he was directly 
in charge of placing dynamite and gasoline in the buildings? 
A No. 

Q You were in Singapore, were you not, in 1941, under 

Yomashita? 

A Yes. 

Q Does the fact that you served under Yomashita there 

influence you in any way in not telling this Commission 
the truth in this hearing? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, there is no evidence that this 
witness is not telling the truth. We object to that as 
most improper; that is a most improper question. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I think it is perfectly proper, your 
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Honor. I am attacking the credibility of this witness, 
and our rebuttal testimony will set out everything that 
we are asking him here, 

CAPTAIN REEL: It is a novel way of attacking the 
credibility of the witness here. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission feels that the ques¬ 
tions should not be asked which by their very nature would 
degrade the witness. You can get the same information in 
a more adroit manner. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you have any knowledge of 
atrocities being committed by the soldiers under Yaraashita 
in the Singapore campaign? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object, sir; there is no charge 
here of anything like that. This case has to do with 
October 194-4 and not Singapore or any other place. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Well, it is a similar offense, your 

Honor. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is sustained. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know whether or not the 
detachment of troops that you left here in Manila did 
actually destroy any of the buildings here in Manila? 

A No, I do not know. 

Q You have told the Commission that one of the mis¬ 
sions of the troops or detachment of troops that you left 
here in Manila was to maintain order. Does that include 
as one of their duties the prevention of atrocities here 
in Manila? 

A Of course that includes such matters. 
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Q When did you first find out the atrocities that 
had been committed by the Japanese soldiers and sailors 
here in Manila? 

A I haven't heard anything regarding the matter yet. 

Q Do you know what happened to General Kobayashi? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Wasn't this last question answered? 

May we have it read back, please? 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let’s rephrase the question or 
repeat the question, rather, and get a very carefully 
translated reply. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We would like to ask the interpreter 
if he gave a full literal translation of all that the wit¬ 
ness said. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The manner prescribed by the Com¬ 
mission will accomplish the same thing. Repeat the question, 
please. 

(Question re-read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think it was the question before 
that that the witness gave the answer, and it was not all 
translated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think that is the very ques¬ 
tion at issue. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: While the examiner was asking 
that question the witness volunteered some extraneous 
information. The interpreter said, "Let that go until 
you answer this question," and then repeated the question 
just read by the reporter. The ansv/er was as given by 
the interpreter. 
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The extraneous matter was not translated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Take the third question from the 
bottom of the list, the third question back and read that. 

(Record read.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: There was further information given 
by the witness to the answer to that question to the 
effect that "when we drew up that plan we didn't foresee 
there would be any atrocities." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We would rather get that from the 
chief interpreter. 

COM!SANDER BARTLETT: The interpreters were all 
listening to the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him the question again and 
get a new reply. 

(Record read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Incidentally, that is a perfect 
example of a sentence that is too long and grammatically 
disjointed, a question too long to go through and have the 
witness give the answer back by translation. Read the 
question again. 

(Question re-read.) 

THE WITNESS: At first our plan was to maintain 
order regarding the military supplies, bridges and so 
forth and maintain order that way, because there was a 
report that a number of guerrillas had entered the City 
of Manila. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, read the second from the 
last question back, please. 

(Record read as requested.) 
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THE WITNESS: And I had distributed troops to pro¬ 
tect the water and electric systems of the city also. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, read the next question, the 
last question. 

(Question read as requested.) 

THE WITNESS: I never did receive such a report. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: And now read the final question, 
if there v/as another question. 

(Question read as requested.) 

THE WITNESS: He is dead. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In this series of replies the 
witness has introduced the subject of guerrillas. The 
Commission desires the Prosecution to explore v/hat orders, 
if any, he received or issued or what actions he took, 
if any, to control this inflow of guerrilla activities. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you receive any orders in¬ 
structing you what to do with guerrillas that had entered 
Manila? 

A Once I received an order to mop up the guerrillas. 

Q When did you receive that order? 

A I do not remember very well, but it must have been 
in the latter part of November or early December. 
s Of what year? 

A Last year. 

Q And from whom did you receive that order? 

A That order came from General Yamashita. 

Q And what did you do, if anything, relative to carry¬ 
ing out that order? 

A By the order of Major General Kobayashi, which was 
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given to each unit, a detachment of each unit v/as ordered 
to assist the Kcmpei-tai or the Japanese military police 
in arresting the guerrillas* 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You mfey inquire how whether he 
actually undertook this "mopping-up M program and the methods 
employed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Including the meaning of the term 
"mopping-up." 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did the Noguchi unit at that time 
take action towards the guerrillas and carry out the orders 
of Kobayashi? 

A Yes, the order was carried out. 

Q Tell the Commission what the Noguchi unit did in 
carrying out that order'. 

A At that time the Japanese military police detachments 
were located in four sectors of the city; north, south, 
east and west, and our troops were dispatched to reach 
these detachments to assist in arresting of the guerrillas, 
and our main duty was to be stationed as sentries on the 
outskirts of a certain area while the II. P.'s made the 
arrests and while our troops wore stationed as sentries 
on the outer boundary of the area, the M. P.'s went inside 
and investigated and made arrests. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Explain to the Commission the mean¬ 
ing of "mopping up" as used in connection with the guerrillas. 
A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Guerrillas are person or 
persons that are armed and takes action against the Japanese 
Army. 

Q What I want you to explain is the meaning of the words 
"mopping up". 

A The main nurpose is to capture the guerrilla and to 
obtain information. However, in most occasions we are — 

The main purpose is to capture the guerrilla and obtain in¬ 
formation. However, guerrillas are armed and this consti¬ 
tutes hostile action and in due course are shot. 

Q Did the Noguchi units continue to work with the M. P.’s 
in Manila during January and February of 1945? 

A Once we received the report that there were a group 
of guerrillas hiding around Fort McKinley and Japanese M. P. 
unit was ordered to suppress them. Therefore we assisted 
the M. P. units. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Read the question back. 

(Question read) 

CAPTAIN HILL: I ask that that answer be stricken 

as not responsive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer may be stricken from the 
record. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Will you read the question again? 
(Question again read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Pose the question again. 
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(Translated by Lieutenant Asano) 

THF WITNESS (Through Lieutenant Asano): In the latter 

part of January we did assist the M. P.'s in Manila — City 
of Manila. I wish to make a correction: It was in the latter 
paf^ of December that out unit assisted ihe M* P. Units in 
Manila City. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did they assist the M. P. Units in 
January and February of '45? 

A No. 

Q Then the "mopping up" of the guerrillas was another 
mission of the Noguchi unit which you have not mentioned? 

A No. It wasn't our mission. 

Q Do you know the date of the proclamation which you 
testified about in your direct examination? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Read the question. 

(Question read) 

A I believe it is on about the 5th or 6th of January 
of this year. 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/hen did the Japanese commence the 
construction of pillboxes and other means of defense within 
the City of Manila? 

A When the air offense or air attack v/as started on 
Manila air-raid shelter was already constructed in this 
area and at the same time they were usable as fortifica¬ 
tion, 

Q Did the Japanese construct pillboxes in various parts 
of the City of Manila? 

A I don't think they have constructed many. 

Q Did they construct other means of defense in the City 
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of Manila? 

A No. 

Q Were meetings held by staff officers of Kobayashi's 

command relative to the defense of Manila? 

A Once or twice. 

Q Were not regular weekly meetings held among the offi¬ 
cers to discuss the defense of the City? 

A No. 

Q Referring again to a conversation or interview with 

Lieutenant Booth of the United States Army on October l6th, 
did you tell him that such weekly meetings were held in 
various neighborhoods among company commanders for the dis¬ 
cussion and formation of defenses of the City? 

A No, I haven’t. 

Q V/hen did the Japanese lay the mines in the streets 
of Manila and at various other important points? 

A In the latter January we made preparation to lay mine 
in the principal points of the main roads. 

Q And when were dynamite and other explosives placed 

under the bridges across the Pasig River? 

A On or about the 20th of January dynamite were placed 
on two of the bridges and the other bridges were left alone. 
Q And wasn’t this done upon the order of General Yama- 
shita? 

A Probably it is so. 

Q Well, isn't it so? 

A I do not remember exactly, but it could have been from 
General Yamashita's headquarters or from General Yokoyama's 
headquarters. 
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Q Referring again to the interview that you had with 
Lieutenant Booth of the United States Army on l6 October 
1945, didn't you tell him that the otder to destroy all of 
the bridges was given by Yamashita and didn't you answer 
that they were given by him? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you read the question again? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) I do not remember as to 
what I said then. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That's all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to inquire 
of the witness if he has any recollection of the number of 
guerrillas who were rounded up and shot while his unit was 
assisting the Kempei Tai. 

(Translated by Lieutenant Asano) 

THE WITNESS: I do not know. I have heard that hidden 
caches of weapons were confiscated. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read that answer? We couldn't 
understand it. 

(Answer read) 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: Apparently he does not understand 
the question. How many guerrillas were rounded up by his 
unit and the Kempei Tai in the City of Manila? 

(Translated by Lieutenant Asano) 

THE WITNESS: I do not know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him if it were ten thousand, 
approximately. 

(Translated by Lieutenant Asano) 

THE WITNESS: No. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Five thousand. 

(Translated by Lieutenant Asr.no) 

THE WITNESS: We assisted the campaign during a raid 
on a certain barrio near Fort McKinley and that was the only 
occasion we had anything to do with the Kempei Tai. So 
therefore I do not knov; much regarding the arrests. 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: Ask the reporter to hunt back and 
find his statement about guerrillas. 

COIOiANDER BARTLETT: There is more to that answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is it? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: There is more to that answer. 

THE WITNESS (Through Lieutenant Asano): Our unit sur¬ 
rounded the barrio and the Kempei Tai went in there to search 
and arrest. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask the reporter to hunt back and 
find the statement of the witness about subduing guerrilla 
activity in Manila and his unit's connection v/ith the Kempei 
Tai during that process. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I think it was just prior to the recess, 

sir. 

REPORTER CONKLIN: Mr. Racklin, one of the other reporters, 
sir, was reporting at that time. With your indulgence I shall 
call him, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are seeking the place where the 
witness made the statement that numerous guerrillas had 
entered the City of Manila and that he had some connection 
with subduing them. We want to know what he said, 

REPORTFR RACKLIN: "Q Did you receive any orders 
instructing you what to do with guerrillas that had entered 
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Manila? 

"A Once I received r.n order to mop up the guerrillas. 

"Q When did you receive that order? 

"A I do not remember very well, but it must have been 
in the latter part of November or early December. 

"Q Of what year? 

".A Last year. 

"Q And from whom did you receive that order? 

"A That order came from General Yamashita, 

"Q And what did you do, if anything, relative to 
carrying out that order? 

"A By the order of Major General Kobayashi, which 
was given to each unit, a detachment of each unit was 
ordered to assist the Kempei Tai or the Japanese military 
police in arresting the guerrillas. 

"GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may inquire now whether he 
actually undertook this 'mopping-up * program and the methods 
employed, including the meaning of the term 'mopping-up'." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Go ahead. 

REPORTER RACKLIN: "Q Did the Noguchi unit at that 
time take action towards the guerrillas and carry out the 
orders of Kobayashi? 

"A Yes, the order was carried out. 

"Q Tell the Commission what the Noguchi unit did in 
carrying out that order. 

"A At that time the Japanese military police de¬ 
tachments were located in four sectors of the city; north, 
south, east and west, and our troops were dispatched to 
each of these detachments to assist in arresting of the guer- 
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rillas, and our main duty was to be stationed as sentries 
on the outskirts of a certain area while the M.P.'s made 
the arrests and while our troops were stationed as sentries 
on the outer boundary of the area, the M.P.'s went inside 
and investigated and made arrests." 

Then there was a recess. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read his story that the 
only assistance rendered in connection with guerrillas was 
at Fort McKinley? 

REPORTER CONKLIN: "Q Did the Noguchi units continue 
to work with the M.P.'s in Manila during Januarv and February 
of 1945? 

"A Once we received the report that there were a group 
of guerrillas hiding around Fort McKinley and Japanese M. P. 
unit was ordered to suppress them. Therefore we assisted 
the M. P. units." 

Then a motion to strike the answer as not responsive 
was made and the motion was granted. 

"The Witness: In the latter part of January we did 
assist the M.P.'s in Manila — City of Manila. I wish to 
make a correction: It was in the latter part of December 
that our unit assisted the M. P. units in Manila City. 

"Q Did they assist the M. P. units in January and 
February of '45? 

"A No. 

"Q Then the 'mopping up' of the guerrillas was 
another mission of the Noguchi unit which you have not men¬ 
tioned? 

"A No. It wasn't our mission." 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution intend to pre¬ 
sent the document from which you have been reading to the 
Commission? 

CAPTAIN HILL: 'He intend in rebuttal, sir, to put on 
the witness stand the officers that had the interview with 
him and have them recite the substance of their interviews, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have further exami¬ 
nation of this witness? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, as I understand it, the duties 

of the Noguchi units relative to guerrillas except for the 
incident at Fort McKinley were simply to act as sentries; 
is that right? 

' r tAJ0R KERR: If the Commission please, this is redirect 
examination, and leading questions certainly are not called 
for — particularly as leading as that one. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, it is perfectly proper on redirect 
when a matter has been brought out on cross to refer to that 
matter in so many words. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The testimony of this witness has 
been so confused that the Commission desires that it be 
approached by the simplest and most direct method. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will vrithdraw the question and re¬ 
phrase it, sir. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) V/ith the exception of the incident 
at Fort McKinley, was the duty of the Noguchi detachment, 
in so far as guerrillas were concerned, merely to act as 
sentries? 

A Yes, our duty was security only. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Can that be interpreted as "sentry," 
or "lookout"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It would have the same meaning. 

Let us go ahead. "Security," "sentry," "military look¬ 
out," in a military sense are similar terras. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And during the months of January 
and February, 194-5, you did not even have that function, 
is that correct? 

A No, v;c did not have much to do with M. P.'s, because 
our principal duties were to guard the bridgos and the 
supplies, and we didn't have much time to assist the M. 

P.'s. 

Q Nov/, you spoke of an order from General Yamashita 
relative to guerrillas. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Translate that, will you, because we 
had better break this question up. 

(Translated to the v/itness by Interpreter Asano.) 

Q (By Captain Reel, continuing) Reading from 
Prosecution's Exhibit 4, the captured order dated 11 
October of the 14th Army group — 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

Q (Continuing) — I will ask you if the order v/hich 
will be read to you is not the order you saw. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will now read that; then I will 










give it to you so you can translate it. 

"In view of the special characteristics 
of the Philippine operations, subversive ac¬ 
tivities of the residents and attacks in our 
rear by airborne raiding forces must be con¬ 
sidered. In order to avoid mistakes in con¬ 
ducting the operations, take precautions 
against armed guerrillas, subjugate them 
quickly, and put a stop to their activities." 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 
The Interpreter may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, at the suggestion of the Chief 
Interpreter, I will ask the Interpreter to inform the 
witness that what he is about to read was translated 
originally from Japanese to English, and this is an 
attempt to reconstruct from English back to the original 
Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Translated to the witness by Commander Bartlett.) 
THE WITNESS (through Interpreter Asano): Yes, I 
do understand. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Was that the order to which you 
had reference? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I think — I believe 
that it was this order that I was referring to. 

Q Nov/, relative to these mines and dynamite under 
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bridges, was it part of the mission of the Noguchi units 
to slow up the American advance in order to protect the 
supplies? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) At first we were under 
the impression that the Americans would land at Batangas, 
and if the enemy should approach the City from the direc¬ 
tion of Batangas our intentions were to delay the American 
movements by blowing these bridges up. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And that was part of the order 
that came down from higher headquarters, is that correct? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q Now, there has been some question about who that 

order came from. Let me ask this: Was the chain of 
command through which any order would issue, from General 
Yamashita to General Yokoyama, from General Yokoyama to 
General Kobayashi, from General Kobayashi down to your 
units? 

CAPTAIN HILL: If the Commission please, every 
question that counsel has asked has been leading, very 
much so. I have tried to be as lenient as possible, but 
I don't like to have him put every single word into the 
witness 1 mouth. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we appreciate the leniency of 
counsel for the Prosecution, but may I point out that on 
redirect examination, to shorten matters up and save time, 
it is perfectly proper to bring out what has been brought 
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out in cross in so many words. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: To settle this particular question, 
the Commission will assume that the answer will be "Yes," 

and you may proceed with another question. But you are 

cautioned to use shorter sentences, more direct sentences. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. Just one more matter. 

Q (By Captain Reel) The construction of air raid 
shelters, I think you testified was at the time of air 

raids, when the air raids started. Do you know when that 

was? 

A I believe it was since November of last year. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You just said you had one more 
question. 

CAPTAIN REEL: One more matter; just one or two 
questions on the matter, sir. I don't believe I said 
"question." If I did, I will not ask further. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will permit you a little 
latitude. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And was there any construction 
of pill boxes or air raid shelters after the plan to 
evacuate was put into effect? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO; Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I believe they weren't 
being constructed at that time. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have anything 
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of real value to ask this witness? 

CAPTAIN HILL: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, at this time we wish to offer in 
evidence a statement, which we do not have the original of, 
but the Prosecution has. It is a statement a copy of which 
was given to us by the Prosecution, and we have made photo¬ 
static copies of that copy. 

(Photostatic copy of statement of 
Liese Lotte Stamer de Perez was 
marked Defense Exhibit K for 
identification.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: This, sir, is a statement marked 
Defense Exhibit K for identification, which was referred 
to earlier in this proceeding. The Commission will re¬ 
collect that on one occasion a group of nine or ten state¬ 
ments were put into evidence by the Prosecution, and we 
asked the Prosecution whether or not they intended to put 
in this tenth or eleventh statement, that of Liese Lotte 
Stamer de Perez. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you in a position to state the 
page in the record where this occurred? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I am not at the moment, sir, but I 
shall be glad to locate it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: At that time, the chief of Prosecution 
stated that he did not intend to offer it because it was 
purely cumulative. We now wish to offer it, 

V/e call attention only to certain short parts of 
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this statement. On the page numbered 73, the fifth ques¬ 
tion and answer set, beginning: 

"Q. Were the soldiers navy or army? 

"A. Navy. 

"Q. How do you know? 

"A. Because a Japanese captain living near 
our home, here, told me that there were no more 
army men left in the city. In fact, I saw them 
moved out. 

"Q. When did he tell you that? 

"A. The 2nd or 3rd of February, 194-5. 

"Q. Who was this captain? 

"A. Captain Yuwasaki. 

"Q. Where was he living? 

"A. In a house next to ours on 1502 Looban, 

Paco, Manila, P. I." 

Then on the same page: 

"Q. Did the Japanese accuse your husband or 
Domingo Alontaga or any of the other men of 
being guerrillas or saboteurs or anti-Japanese? 

"A. My husband was not a guerrilla nor was 
Domingo nor did they engage in any anti- 
Japanese acts. I don't know about the other 
people but I did not see any anti-Japanese acts 
being committed by them. I have heard that 
there were some guerrillas living on our 
street and I have heard also from a Filipino 
whose name I don't know, that Colonel Martinez 
who was killed on the street was a leader of 
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guerrillas and had an underground office op¬ 
posite his house.' 1 

The rest of the statement has to do with the parti¬ 
cular atrocity which was taken up at the time. 

There is one further thing; at the bottom of page 

74 — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are giving the Commission too 
piecemeal an approach to this document. You started on 
the bottom of page 73 — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You read part of the answer. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. Do you want me to read the 
whole answer? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The v/hole answer, yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL (reading): "But the Japanese who 
made us go to Padre Faura Street and Taft Avenue 
and the Japanese who were at that corner and 
killed my husband and the other men did not 
make any accusation. Later, I saw Juanito, 

Mrs. Jimenez houseboy who escaped. He told me 
that before the Japanese machine-gunned the men 
at the corner, the Japanese asked them whether 
they were guerrillas and the men answered no. 

Then the Japanese asked them, 'Do you v/ant to 
die, or are you ready to die? 1 Juanito said 
that all answered no, but the Japanese machine- 
gunned them anyway. Juanito also told me that 
my husband was bayoneted to death while standing 
with the other men. Juanito said that he actual- 
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ly saw it although ho did not want to tell me." 
Then the sixth question and answer group down the 

pages 

"Q Do you know why the Japanese killed those 
men? 

"A I don't know but I presume that the whole 
street was condemned to death due to the fact 
that Colonel Martinez was the leader of the 
guerrillas and had his office in the house of 
Mrs. Jimenez where we stayed. It was an under¬ 
ground office of the guerrillas and Colonel 
Martinez should not have permitted us to stay 
there." 

We offer that statement in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Arc- there comments by the 
Prosecution? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I would like 
to call the Commission's attention to the last question 
and answer on page 74: 

"Q Did you see any guerrilla activities your¬ 
self? 

"A No, I did not. But I presume from what that 
Filipino told me, there were guerrillas among the 
people on that street and perhaps because of that, 
the Japanese shot and killed many innocent people 
like ray husband and Mr. Jimenez. 

"Q Did the Japanese make any accusation against 
any of the men at the time of the shooting or be¬ 
fore it? 
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"A. Mo." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit K for identifi¬ 
cation was received in evidence 
and so marked.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A properly certified copy should 
be prepared or furnished, to be included with the record 
in the case. This particular copy, a photostat, bears no 
signature. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The original copy is in the hands of 
the Prosecution. The only copy we have, sir, is the copy 
they gave us. 

MAJOR KERR: If we have the original, sir, of course 
we will be very glad to make it available to the Defense 
so they may have a properly certified copy made. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: At this point, we should like to 
invite the attention of the Commission to certain excerpts 
from the report of the XIVth Corps, which has already been 
introduced in evidence. Certain of these excerpts become 
pertinent at this time and have not yet been read to the 
Commission. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, is it the 
Commission's desire at this time that we argue on the 
evidence which has been already introduced? If so, the 
Prosecution will no doubt have some comments to make in 
return, after the Defense has made its comments; and it 
would seem rather extraordinary at this time to go into 
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certain exhibits and proceed to comment upon them, rather 
than putting in new evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, it is 
not our intention and we did not state that we wish to 
argue at this point, but yesterday we introduced into 
evidence certain excerpts from the XIVth Corps Report and 
stated at that time that we would call such portions of 
them as being pertinent when they did become pertinent, 
rather than reading them then. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All you propose to do now, then, 
is to refer to certain pages? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Page 86 and page 87: 

"The enemy strength in greater MANILA was 
estimated to be 18,000. Of this number three- 
fourths were supposed to be navy personnel, 
and one-fourth army. From various sources 
and from the nature of his resistance at the 
entrance of the city, it was deduced that 
within the city itself (1) there were few 
if any organized combat units (2) the enemy 
defense v/ould be of a passive nature, (3) 
enemy communications were crippled, (4) most 
enemy weapons had been recovered from destroyed 
aircraft and sunken ships, and (5) there was 
no enemy reserve or mobile combat force. As 
it was later proven, the enemy expected the 
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American forces to approach from the South. 

Thus as the two divisions moved into the 
city from the North, Rear Admiral Mitsuji 
Iwafuchi, the overall defense commander, 
found his organized positions facing the 
V7rong way, his poorly-equipped troops about 
half the strength of the American forces, his 
command deprived of communications, and his 
forces without hope of assistances from air 
or naval units. However, the stubborn 
resistance of the garrison did credit to his 
truculence as a fighter, and the ruthless 
destruction of property was a reflection of 
the tenacity of his efforts. 

"No doubt when peace comes the enemy 
will argue that it was American shells that 
destroyed MANILA, but such arguments can be 
refuted by unquestioned evidence. As the 
troops of the 37th Division approached the 
PASIG they were met on every side by the 
sound of explosions and falling buildings. 

That these demolitions were previously planted 
and installed is authenticated by captured 
Order No. 43 dated 3 February from the 
Imperial Naval Defense Command:" — 

I may say, sir, that we have read this order before 
I think we can dispense with the rest of it. 

Now, on page 123 of the Report: 

"At Fort Santiago, the fighting continued 
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all day in and around the ruined buildings, 
thick walls, ancient dungeons, and numerous 
tunnels and recesses which harbored enemy, 
and which one by one were turned int o death¬ 
traps by hand grenades, flame throwers, and 
gasoline poured down into the holes and ig¬ 
nited. The Battalion took Fort Santiago very 
quickly but did not subdue it until nightfall." 
And on page 157? 

"The enemy's planning, as usual, was 
sound and detailed, and his organization of 
the ground was expert. His communications 
proved to be poor, contributing to a lack of 
coordination between commands and a sometimes 
woeful misconception of our situation and move¬ 
ments. Quantities of ammunition, weapons, 
equipment, vehicles and fuel destroyed or 
merely abandoned by the enemy in the path of 
our advance, contrasted with the shortages 
of these same items - most frequently of 
transportation and uniforms - in immediately 
adjacent areas, all was attributable to weak 
overall organization and the confusion caused 
by our rapid movements. Captured documents 
revealed ambitiously planned penetrations, 
demolition missions, and banzai charges - 
nearly all heroically termed 'suicide missions' - 
which time after time materialized only as 
inept and easily defeated efforts by disorganized 
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groups. The enemy's selection of the hours 
of darkness for nearly all of his local 
offensive actions failed to give him the 
advantage it had provided against unprepared 
troops earlier in the war and in jungle 
terrain of the South Sea Islands." 

And from pages 226 to 227: 

"However, as previously encountered enemy 
forces, the defenders of the approaches to the 
city of MANILA showed a marked tendency to 
withdraw. Information later obtained shows 
that these northern approaches to MANILA 
(PLARIDEL - CALUMPIT - MEYCAUYAN) were out- 
posted by small detachments only. Although 
several captured Operations Orders of these 
units stated their mission was 'to destroy 
or annihilate the enemy,' events showed the 
execution of intelligence and delaying missions 
only, with the enemy withdrawing eastward after 
brief contact. 

"It was determined that the bulk of the 
MANILA DEFENSE FORCE (otherv/ise known as the 
KOBAYASHI HEYDAN) withdrew from the City, 
prior to our entry, and occupied defensive 
positions in the SIERRA MADRE (MONTALBAN - 
MARIKINA - WAV/A area). However, some elements 
of this force remained in the northern sector 
and on the southern outskirts of the City, and 
were engaged by our forces." 
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From pages 249 and 2$0 of the Report: 

"The text of the broadcasts made 21 and 
1 March follows: 

"ATTENTION ALL OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY: 

"Ever since our attack on the city of 
Manila you have fought bravely and you have 
fought well. You were ordered to engage us 
in the center of this city with the ’Vailed 
City and this building as the core of your 
defense. 

"You were ordered to hold us away from 
TAFT Avenue and the sea. You destroyed the 
bridges to hold us on the other side of the 
river but you failed. You were ordered to 
engage us to the front so that the Army could 
sweep down from the hills in an annihilating 
attack from our rear. You were promised that 
your Wild Eagles would blast our planes from 
the sky yet you see our little observation 
planes watching all your movements and telling 
our artillery where to shower you with shells. 
Your planes did not come on the 8th, the 11th, 
the 18th, and on the 24th. Could your leaders 
have lied to you to make you carry on the hope¬ 
less fight? 

"Your Army was going to attack from 
NOVALICHES and then they were going to attack 
from MONTALBON and MARIGUINA. They did neither. 
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The Army was going to silence our artillery 
from the north yet each hour our artillery 
fires on you with ever increasing fury. Your 
comrades thought that they would find safety 
at Malabon, but instead they met death in the 
rice paddies there. 

"Your life is yours to take or to keep 
as you desire, but is it true loyalty to the 
Emperor to throw away your life for a cause 
that is now hopeless? 

"Fate has given you three choices: 

"(1) You can commit suicide. 

"(2) You can hold out a few hours and 
be blown to dust. 

"(3) You may come to an honorable under¬ 
standing with us and live to serve the new 
Japan when the war is over. 

"If you surrender (come under the protection 
of) to us you will not be humiliated or disgraced. 

Our troops will not fire for 30 minutes during 
the time you may come in to us." 

And finally, from page 262 of the Report: 

"The SHIMBU SHUDAN (41st Army) controlled 
all the enemy forces in the MANILA area, except 
the MANILA NAVAL DEFENSE FORCE (See Inclosure #3). 

Its Commanding General, Lt. Gen. YOKOYAMA Shizuo, 
had formerly commanded the 8th Inf. Div." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Defense are noted. 
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1ST LIEUTENANT LLOYD S. ILLEGAN 
recalled as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows: 

MAJOR KERR: You have been sworn previously? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: You have testified previously at this 
proceeding? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: I will remind you that you are still 
under oath. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name, 

rank and organization again? 

A Lloyd F. Millegan, 1st Lieutenant, 0-1686259. 

Q What is your present assignment? 

A Executive Officer, Philippine Research and 

Information Section, Counter Intelligence Section, Head¬ 
quarters AFPAC. 

Q Does that section have custody of the documents 

pertaining to the Japanese occupation of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(Photostat of The Tribune of 
December 19, 1944, was marked 
Defense Exhibit L for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit L 

and ask you if that is a true photostatic copy of the first 
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and second page of the Manila Tribune for Tuesday, 

December 19, 194-4? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the article in the lower lefthand corner. 

"Evacuate City, Guinto Reiterates. 

"In view of the extreme uncertainty of the procurement 
of foodstuffs, the evacuation of the City of Manila by the 
people whose presence hc-rc is unnecessary is still timely, 
Military Governor Leon G. Guinto reiterated Monday. 

"The Governor stressed the point that the government 
is exerting its best efforts to try to procure foodstuffs 
from the provinces and bring them to Manila to relieve the 
food situation in the Metropolitan area, but emphasized the 
fact that their procurement and their shipment to Manila 
depends on a number of circumstances which the government 
has to surmount before it can succeed. 

"Governor Guinto, therefore, is bringing home to 
the people of Manila who need not stay here, if they have 
adequate places to go, to leave the city for the provinces, 
where foodstuffs, especially rice are selling cheap." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission inquires whether 
Governor Guinto is a Japanese or a Filipino official? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I would state that he is a Filipino 
designated as Military Governor of the city, I believe, by 
the Japanese authorities. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you offering this? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I offer that in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
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Commission subject to whatever probative value, if any, 
it may be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit L for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: *’111 you mark this, please? 

(Photostat of the Tribune of 
November 15, 1944, was marked 
Defense Exhibit M for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit 

M and ask you if that is a copy of the Manila Tribune for 
the 15th of November, 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the overall headline: "Archbishop's Palace 
Bombed1 

"Foe Raiders Also Wreck Ermita Block. 

"Guerrero Familes Suffer from Latest Enemy Terror 

Attack. 

"United States planes raiding Manila on Tuesday 
indiscriminately dropped bombs on the historic palace of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Manila in Intramuros, which received 
a direct hit; on the yard of the Apostolic Delegation; and 
on a residential neighborhood in Ermita. 

"A bomb dropped in the center of a group of Guerrero 
residences on A. Mabini, Isaac Peral and Cortada streets, 
reduced more than half of the block to ruins. At least ten 
persons were believed to have been killed, among them Dr. 
Luis Guerrero, Jr. 

"The two houses occupied by Dr. Luis Guerrero and 
his family, the house and pharmacy owned by Francisco Casas, 
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the houses of Jose Guerrero and Mons. Cesar Ma. Guerrero, 
auxiliary bishop of Manila, were completely demolished. 

The other houses including that of Dr. Alfredo L. Guerrero, 
directly behind this group of houses were partly damaged by the 
concussion of the bomb and by the fire which started 
immediately after. 

"Entire Block Left in Ruins. 

"The damaged homes formed more than one half of the 
block bounded by Isaac Peral, A. Mabini and Cortada streets, 
while the houses on Isaac Peral across from the Guerrero 
residence were also demolished by the concussion of the 
bomb and destroyed by fire. These houses formed one half 
of the next block formed by Isaac Peral, A. Mabini, 

Cortada and San Luis." 

We will dispense with reading the rest and refer 
the Commission also to the photograph on the first page, 
captioned: 

"Amid the Ruins. His Grace Michael J. O'Doherty, 
Archbishop of Manila, views the ruins of the historic palace 
on Arzobispo Street in Intramuros, seat of Catholicism in 
the Philippines for more than 300 years. The palace was 
wrecked by a bomb indiscriminately released by a U. S. 
raiding plane on Tuesday." 
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MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution objects to this offer 
of the exhibit on the grounds that it is wholly immaterial. 
The Prosecution is not claiming the Japanese destroyed 
or damaged this particular structure at this particular 
time, and I, therefore, fail to see the relevancy of this 
exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is considered to have 
probative value aid is accepted by the Commission for such 
probative value as it may be hold to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit M for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will ask to have this marked 
as the next exhibit. 

(A photostat of "The Tribune" 
dated December 17, 1944, 
was marked Defense Exhibit N 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit N 
and ask you if that is a photostatic reproduction of the 
first page of the Manila Tribune of December 17th, 1944? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, in connection 
with the previous exhibit the Prosecution would like to 
point one item out before we proceed to the next proffered 
exhibit. On page 1 of the Tribune issue for November 15th, 
v;e call the Commission’s attention to the following item 
under the heading "Compulsory labor service for all able- 
bodied citizens prescribed in new order. 

"President Jose Laurel on Tuesday promulgated 
Executive Order No. 100 prescribing compulsory labor ser- 
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vice for the construction or repair of roads, bridges 
and other public works, including air fields, port works 
and other military establishments." 

I believe that it is unnecessary to read the balance 
of that article. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are noted. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the article in the lower left-hand corner. 

"U. S. Raiders exact toll on civilians. 

"Enemy air raiders which attacked Manila for the third 
consecutive day on Saturday continued exacting toll among 
the civilian population. Scores were killed and wounded 
in Paranaque, Bagungdiwa, Mandaluyoung, Bagumpanahon and 
other city districts. 

"The total plane-flights for the dsy numbered 230 
over the Manila area. Reports from other regions said 
that there were some planes over the Clark Field area 
and Lipa, Batangas. 

"On the Escolta, one man v/as killed and six, includ¬ 
ing women and children, were wounded at about 11 a. m. on 
Saturday when a shell exploded right on the street. 

"Splinters and shrapnels struck pedestrians crowding 
the busy street, but prompt action by the police and the 
Civilian Protection Service prevented panic. Damage to 
property was slight, however." 

I believe it is unnecessary to read the balance. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion objects to this proffered exhibit on the ground that 
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it is wholly irrelevant. Here again the material involved 
does not relate to any one of the instances alleged by 
the Prosecution to have been committed by the Accused. 

We submit that it has no bearing whatsoever on this case. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it may be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit N for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the next 
exhibit? 

(A photostat of "The Tribune" 
dated January 11, 194-5, was 
marked Defense Exhibit 0 for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit 0 
and ask you if it is a true photostatic copy of the first 
page of the Manila Tribune for Thursday, January 11, 194-5? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission is 
invited to the leading article, column 3s 

"Foe Bombers kill scores in Intramuros. 

"Whole family wiped out — civilians hard hit. 

"Stalking over Manila on Tuesday night, enemy raiders 
bombed Intramuros, killing scores of Filipino civilians 
and blasting buildings and residences. 

"One bomb scored a direct hit on the residence of 
Dr. Gavino Pobre, former city councilor, on Solana street 
near Cabildo. Practically the entire Pobre family was 
reported wiped out. 

"The building occupied by the Philippine Constabulary 
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Academy No. 2 nearby was also hit. 

"The search for victims among the debris v/as started 
at daylight Wednesday and continued until the afternoon. 
Scores, it is believed, were killed. 

"More Casualties. 

"More casualties were reported Wednesday when the 
enemy continued their attacks on the city, bombing several 
points and strafing civilian centers. Many persons v/erc 
wounded. They v/ere treated at the different hospitals and 
clinics. At least three persons v/ere wounded on Mulav/on 
Boulevard Wednesday morning by splinters and shrapnels. 

"On the Manila north road through Meycav/ayan, 
Bulacan, more casualties v/erc registered v/hen enemy planes 
sv/oopod down and strafed people on the road, most of whom 
v/ere on their way to nearby towns to procure rice and 
foodstuffs. 

"Sleepless Night 

"City residents passed a sleepless night as the 
raiders kept up their operations until very late. Total 
blackout v/as strictly enforced and the authorities enjoin 
city residents to abide by blackout regulations strictly 
for their own safety and for the general safety of the 
other citizens. 

"The Intramuros raid caused one of the greatest 
number of casualties. The blasted area is on the block 
between Magaliancs and Solana streets. Fire started 
following the explosion. 

"One bomb fell in front of the San Francisco church, 
century-old Catholic temple in Intramuros. 
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"Many emong the wounded were taken to the City Hall 
where they were given first aid treatment. The more 
seriously wounded were treated at the Philippine General 
Hospital and other institutions." 

The Defense offers Exhibit 0 into evidence. 

MAJOR KERR: The same objection. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained, 
and the document is accepted by the Commission for such 
probative value as it may be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit 0 for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the next 
Defense exhibit? 

(A photostat of "The Tribune" 
dated November 14, 1944, was 
marked Defense Exhibit P for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit P 
and ask you if it represents pages 1 and 2 of the Manila 
Tribune for November 14th, 1944? 

A Yes, sir, it does. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the lead article in the first column: 

"Enemy Terror Tactics Hit New High as Raiders Bomb, 
Strafe Residential Sections, 

"Hundreds of Filipinos Believed Killed or Wounded in 
Manila Raid — Many Houses Wrecked — San Nicolas, Intra- 
muros Suffer. 

"Enomy terror bombing tactics hit a new high in 
Manila yesterday as formations of raiding planes indis- 
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criminately strafed and dropped bombs on residential sec¬ 
tions of the city, causing death or injury to hundreds of 
Filipino civilians and heavy damage to Filipino property. 

"Hardest hit in the Monday raid were the districts 
of San Nicolas, Intramuros, Pandacan, Santa Ana, Paco and 
Sampaloc. The downtown section had its first bombing scare 
as low-flying enemy planes roared over the business center. 

"The hospitals were filled with the wounded. 

"Police reports until last night were incomplete, 
but it is believed that hundreds were cither killed or 
wounded." 

I believe it is unnecessary to read the rest. 

GENERAL REYNOIBS: Any comments by the Prosecution? 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution objects for the same 
reasons as previously stated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained. 

The document is accepted for such probative value, if any, 
as it may be held to possess. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the next 
exhibit? 

(A photostat of "The Tribune" 
dated October 4, 1944, was 
marked Defense Exhibit Q for 
identification." 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit Q 
and ask you if it is a true photostatic copy of the Manila 
Tribune for Y'ednesday, October 4th, 1944? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the article on the third column just under 
the chart: 
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"Evacuees Grow in Number Daily. 

"Driven by the ever-worsening food situation in the 
city and attracted by the coming harvest in the provinces, 
groups of evacuees have continued to increase in number, 
according to records available at the special transporta¬ 
tion service of the Bureau of Public Welfare. 

"For the month of September around 800 provincial 
folk wore dispatched to the provinces by the welfare 
bureau free of charge on the railroad. This number was 
but a small part of the total number of migrating pro- 
vincianos who in their eagerness to reach home are resort¬ 
ing to all kinds of transportation: by bull cart, push cart, 
by trucks and even by hiking on easy stages. 

"There are to date more than 1,000 prospective 
evacuees who are awaiting their turn to be shipped by 
the welfare bureau; and there are seven times more than 
this number whose applications are still pending. Majority 
of the later applicants are willing to pay for their own 
passage and arc only seeking the help of the bureau to 
secure them railroad tickets. This shows the eagerness, 
it was observed, of the people to go to the provinces. 

"As the rates of transportation fare, especially 
on trucks are considered beyond the reach of the evacuees, 
most of whom are indigent and laid-off employes, they arc 
planning to appeal to the proper authorities to make the 
necessary representations to the truck owners and operators 
to lower their prices at reasonable level." 

Attention is also invited to the lead articlo on the 
right-hand side: 
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"Rice Order Seeks People's Welfare," describing 
the rice situation in October, 1944, 

The Defense offers this document in evidence. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Prosecution? 
MAJOR KERR: None. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for any probative value that it may be held to 
possess. 

(Defense Exhibit Q for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBFRG: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(Defense Exhibit R was marked 
for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit R and 
ask you if it is a true photostatic representation of pages 
1 and 4 of the Manila Tribune for October 21, 1944. 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Attention of the Commission is in¬ 

vited to the article in the first column entitled "Rice 
Supply Committee Organized. 

"Eight Filipinos, Two Japanese Named Members. 

"For the purpose of studying and devising ways and means 
of insuring an adequate supply of rice and corn in order to 
alleviate the present economic distress and to avoid the re¬ 
currence of the present acute shortage of these cereals, 
President P. Laurel, through Administrative Order No. 28, 
on October 13 created a Joint committee composed of eight 
Filipinos and two Japanese." 

I believe it is unnecessary to read the balance of 

that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 


Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall be 
held to possess. 
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(Defense Exhibit R for identifi¬ 
cation was received in evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(Photographic copy of "The Tribune" 
dated January 21, 19*5 was marked 
Defense Exhibit S for identifi¬ 
cation.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit S 
and ask you if it is a true photostatic representation of 
the Manila Tribune for Sunday,January 21, 1945. 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission is 
invited to the article in the lower lefthand corner: 

"City Trying to Help, But Family Heads Must Procure 
Own Food. 

"The obligation to bring in foodstuffs to feed himself 
and his family is a matter for the family head to handle di¬ 
rectly, because of the extreme difficulty of carrying prime 
commodities from the provinces as a result of the invasion 
of Luzon by the American troops. 

"This was explained by Military Governor Leon G. 

Guinto in a speech he delivered at Plaza Moriones on Friday 
afternoon. The Governor is conducting a speaking tour in 
the interest of peace and order in the metropolitan area. 

"While he had said that the city government is help¬ 
less in solving the city's food problem in the face of the 
increasing danger to the city because of the invasion, 

Governor Guinto, nevertheless, is trying to help by in¬ 
viting the rice producers and dealers and other prime com¬ 
modity merchants to try to bring foodstuffs into Manila. 
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If they could do so, he said, the dealers should ask reason¬ 
able prices or exchange their commodities with goods the 
city residents may have.” 

I believe it is unnecessary to read the balance. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it may be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit S for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence.) 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the Defense's 


next exhibit? 

(Photostat of the Tribune of 
January 1, 194 - 5 , was marked 
Defense Exhibit T for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit T 

marked for identification and ask you if that represents a 
true photostatic reproduction of the Manila Tribune for 
Monday, January 1st, 1945? 

A Yes, sir, it does. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Commission's attention is 
invited to the article in the lower lefthand corner: 

"Evacuation of City in Full Swing. 

"The evacuation of the City of Manila will be carried 
out to the fullest extent until only about one third of the 
people remain in the city, and composed mainly of the 
essential elements, it is indicated at the City Hall. 

"Military Governor Leon G. Guinto calls on every 
Manilan to tike heed of the advice to evacuate the city with¬ 
out delay, considering only, if nothing at all, the question 
of personal safety. The earlier the people act accordingly, 
it is stressed, the better for all concerned, especially 
women and children. 

"It has been noted in the last few days, it is 
pointed out, however, that many people of Manila have taken 
the advice and left the city at once. Finding no means of 
transportation, the people, in many cases, walk their way 
to the provinces. Long caravans of men and women, young and 
old, are daily seen trekking their way either to southern or 
northern Luzon, carrying their baggage and belongings either 
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on their backs or on their shoulders 


"Bettor Life Outside. 

"The provincial folk who will remain in the provinces 
and the people of Manila who evacuate Manila for the provinces, 
it is assured, will not regret having made that choice. 

It is impressed upon them that what they sorely lack in 
Manila, they will surely find in plenty in the rural sections 
of the country where food is available at much lower cost. 

"Thus, it is affirmed, it can be clearly seen and 
understood by even the simple-minded people that life in 
the provinces at this time is much rosier than in Manila 
where the specter of starvation is hovering in many homes." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We will ask to introduce this 
document into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess. 

(Defense Exhibit T for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: nil you mark this for identi¬ 
fication? 

(Photostat of the Tribune of 
January 4, 1945, was marked 
Defense Exhibit U for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit U 

mrrked for identification and ask you if that is a true 
photostatic reproduction of the Manila Tribune for Thursday, 
January 4th, 1945? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
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on thoir backs or on their shoulders. 

"Bettor Life Outside. 

"The provincial folk who will remain in the provinces 
and the people of Manila v/ho evacuate Manila for the provinces, 
it is assured, will not regret having made that choice. 

It is impressed upon them that what they sorely lack in 
Manila, they will surely find in plenty in the rural sections 
of the country where food is available at much lower cost. 

"Thus, it is affirmed, it can be clearly seen and 
understood by even the simple-minded people that life in 
the provinces at this time is much rosier than in Manila 
where the specter of starvation is hovering in many homes." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We will ask to introduce this 
document into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess. 

(Defense Exhibit T for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this for identi¬ 
fication? 

(Photostat of the Tribune of 
January 4, 1945» was marked 
Defense Exhibit U for 
identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit U 

marked for identification and ask you if that is a true 
photostatic reproduction of the Manila Tribune for Thursday, 
January 4th, 1945? 

A Yes, sir, it is. 

CAPTAIN S'NDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
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is invited to the article in the lower righthand corner: 
“Many People of Manila Leaving in Response to 


Governor's Orders. 

"In response to the urgent call of Military Governor 
Leon G. Guinto, many families of Manila have left for the 
province and many more are packing up their things preparatory 
to evacuating the city. 

"These people are leaving for the provinces for only 
by doing so will they feel in themselves the sense of 
personal security from the scarcity of foodstuffs and bullets. 
Those who have decided to precede the others in the 
evacuation of Manila did so in order to avoid congestion. 

"The scarcity of foodstuffs in Manila and the mounting 
cost of living here, it is pointed out, continue to be serious. 
While private transportation is virtually paralyzed, it 
is said, the supply of food in Manila will remain acute, and 
if this situation persists, as all indications seem to 
indicate it will, the people of Manila will certain face 
starvation. 

"'Go to the provinces and go there at once, "is the 
Governor's insistent advice for the Manila people." 

We offer this document into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be deemed to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit U for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: Your witness. 
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Q (By Major Kerr) Do you know who published the 

Manila Tribune during the time of the Japanese occupation? 

A I believe the publisher was a Filipino. 

Q Isn't it a fact that the publication was dominated 

and controlled by the Japanese propaganda organization? 

A The Manila Tribune started operating in January of 

1942 and continued through the first few days of February 
1945. It was staffed by Filipinos. There were Japanese 
advisors there during the whole period of publication. 

Q Do you know whether or not it was actually controlled 

and its news columns censored by the Japanese representatives? 
A There were Japanese advisors there that went over 

the news. 

Q Does the CIC regard the Manila Tribune for that 

period of time as a reliable source of information? 

A Sir, I studied the Manila Tribune from 1942 through 

and have used them on various studies which the CIC has 
compiled. I found as to actual events, that the actual 
events taking place, that they are reliable for that period. 
v.'e have confirmed that from other sources. 

Q The stories of the actual events, however, are colored, 

are they not, by the Japanese point of view? 

A I assume it is the general point of view of the whole 

newspaper during the Japanese occupation. 

Q That is the general point of view would be strictly 

pro-Japanese, is that correct? 

A It could hardly be otherwise during the Japanese 

occupation. We took that into consideration when we used it. 
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The actual events, however, ore true. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you, that is all. 

(v'itness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you have anything else ready 
for today? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, nothing in particular. We have 
other witnesses but we will put them on tomorrow. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at I63O hours, 23 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until O83O hours, 24 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense counsel are present. 
GOICHI KIRA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified through Interpreter 
Asano, assisted by Commander Bartlett and Major Pratt: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Y/hat is your name? 

A (Without aid of Interpreter) Kira, Goichi. 

Q (Through the Interpreter) What is your rank in the 
Japanese Army? 

A (Through the Interpreter) Major General in the 
Intendance. 

Q Are you a prisoner of war? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you mean when you say "Intendance"? 

A Head of the Intendance Department in the 14th Area 

Army. 

Q What does the Intendance Department do? 

A The duty of the Intendance Department is to aid and 

administer in the preparation and planning of supplies 
and food to the 14th Area Army. 

Q Did this include supplies other than food? 

A Yes. 

Q Clothing and other necessities? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Will you read the question? 
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(Question read.) 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And did it include the fiscal 
part of the procurement of supplies, the financial part 
of the procurement of supplies? 

A Yes, I did handle matters regarding finances of the 
supplies. 

Q Did you actually procure the supplies, or did you 
requisition them from some other group? 

A Both. 

Q And what was your relationship with the commissariat? 

A My duty is to assist the commandii^ officer and the 

duty of the line of communication officer is independent, 
therefore, I did not have much to do with him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is this one word that we 
would like to have clarified. We understood the witness 
to say "independent" in the last answer, or did he say 
"Intendance"? 

Will you read the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Mr. Reporter, how do you spell 
the word "Intendance"? 

REPORTER RACKLIN: I-n-t-e-n-d-a-n-c-e. 

CAPTAIN REEL: It is related to our quartermaster. 

Q (By Captain Reel) You say you had nothing to do 
with the chief of the commissariat. Do you mean you had 
no direct connection with the chief of the commissariat? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you come to the Philippine Islands? 
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A In August of 1944. 

f Q And v/as it your duty to be conversant vith the food 

situation in so far as the Army was concerned? 

A Since some time has passed and I do not have a 
record with me I cannot give a detailed answer, but I 
will answer what I know. 

Q Well, the question merely was a foundation question. 
Was it part of your job to handle the food situation, in 
so far as the Japanese Army was concerned? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will accept the 
fact that the duties are related, and that they pertain 
to the witness within the structure of the Japanese Army* 
CAPTAIN REEL: All right. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did these duties include knowing 
about the food situation in so far as prisoners of war 
and civilian internees v/as concerned? 

A Yes, it does include the matter and I do know some¬ 
thing regarding the matter. 

Q All right. Now, will you tell us, to the best of 
your recollection, what was the food situation when you 
arrived in the Philippines in August of 1944? 

A Up to that time the activities of the American 
submarines were very strong, and regardless of the actions 
taken by the American submarines some supplies were coming 
in from Saigon, French Indo-China. 

Q And was this largely a rice supply? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, after that did the food situation become worse? 

A Since my arrival to the Philippines the activities 
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of aircraft and submarines in this vicinity was intensified, 
thus our plan v;as disrupted in importing supplies from 
Indo-China. 

Q And what was the extent of that disruption? 

A I don't know, but ships from Indo-China were not 
only carrying rice and food, but were carrying weapons, 
also, and I am not very much familiar with the number of 
ships sunk. 

Q Well, in October, in late October of 1944, did a 
shipment of rice arrive that was destined for the southern 
islands? 

A I do not remember very accurately, but I believe 
that it was September of last year. 

Q And did this rice get to the southern islands? 

A Supply from Saigon to the 14th Army was very 

difficult at that time. Therefore we contacted the head¬ 
quarters of the southern Army and managed to requisition 
that rice for the 14th Army. 

Q Now, did you requisition all of the rice? 

A In the first place that rice was intended for the 

troops under the command of the southern Army, and I was 
not — strike that. 

I believe that the whole lot was taken by the 14th 
Area Army. This lot of rice did not belong to the 14th 
Army, and it belonged to the subordinate units of the 
southern Army, and it was not v/ithin my jurisdiction to 
handle the rice in this area. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer given is too long to 
work well through an interpreter. You must break it up 
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into shorter sections and let us have it piecemeal, or 
otherwise we will make serious mistakes. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you strike out the entire 
answer physically, and we will repeat it? 

"This rice belonged to subordinate units of the 
southern area Army, and since it did not belong to the 
14th Area Army it was not within my purview. However, it 
is my belief or understanding that all of that rice r/as 
diverted to the Philippines. 

Q (By Captain Reel) So because of necessity for rice 
in the Philippines the southern islands were cut off from 
their supply in so far as this ship was concerned? 

A As I have mentioned before, I believe that all of 

the rice was landed in the Philippines. 

Q Now, was this rice used for prisoners of war and 
internees as well as for the Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q When the Leyte campaign started did it become 
necessary to send more rice to Leyte? 

A Yes, very much. 

Q And was the result a cut in the allotment of rice 
in Luzon? 

A As I have mentioned before, the food situation was 
in such a state that we had to requisition the rice that 
was intended for the other area, and that was a condition 
in the Philippines. At that time we were short of food 
in Luzon, but since we had to send an enormous quantity 
of rice to the Leyte campaign we had to use up all our 
extra supplies and supplies stored for operations. Due 
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to that tho rice supply in Luzon v;as practically exhausted 
and the daily rations to the troops were first cut from 
4-00 to 300 grams aid had to be cut to 100 grams per day. 
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Q Now, in the latter part of November 1944 did another 
shipment of rice arrive from Cagayan? 

A Yes. 

Q And how many tons were in that shipment, approximately? 

A Approximately 16,000 tons. 

Q Now, was any of that rice sent to Leyte? 

A Yes. 

Q How much? 

A Approximately half was sent to Leyte. 

Q Did it ever get there? 

A Large quantity didn’t get to Leyte due to the intense 
activity of aircraft and submarines of the Americans. 

Q Now, the remaining 50 per cent was kept here. What 
was that used for? 

A It was distributed among the Army personnel and POW 
camp and civilian internee camp. 

Q And how long would this supply last? 

A It was my estimation that it would sustain the troops 
little over a month and it should last until the end of 
December. 

Q And that would sustain the troops and prisoners of war 
and internees for a month? 

A Yes. 

Q On the basis of what ration would that sustain the 
soldiers, P.W.'s and internees for one month? 

A The standard of ration per day at that time was 600 
grams. 

Q V/ell, would this rice give everybody 600 grams for 
one month? 
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A I thought wc could manage for a month. 

Q v 'ell, the question w^s this: Was the standard ration 

cut below 600 grams? 

A It was my contention th°t in the last of December there 

would be more rice and, figuring on a long war, cutting down 
on daily rations was imminent. Therefore we had to make 
this supply of rice go as far as possible and the daily 
ration of the Army was cut, and in the place of cut ration 
potatoes, pumpkins and corn were supplemented. 

0 To how many grams of rice was the ration cut? 

A I recollect that the figure sent by the Commanding 

Officer of the 14th Area Army was within 400 grams per day. 
According to the information I received, each Army group 
cut this ration further in order to make the supply of food 
last longer. 

Q And how much further below 400 grams did they actually 

cut it? 

A The cut of ration in each Army group was not uniform, 

but in some units the daily ration was cut to 30° and in 

other instances maybe more. 

Q Now, just before the American landings in Luzon was an 

attempt made to get more rice from Cagayan? 

A We had been sending out a successive demand or requisi¬ 

tion for rice like an arrow. 

Q And what happened to the requisition? 

A Regretful to say, no rice arrived. 

C/PT/IN REEL: May I ask the interpreter if the phrase 
•'like an arrow" doesn't mean translated into English "urgent". 
GENER/L REYNOLDS: We will accept "urgent" as the 
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appropriate translation of what he said, 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: I can only translate what he says, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, We understand that that is a 
proper translation. 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: He said "like an arrow" and I can 
only translate what he says. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are doing all right, 

A (continuing) As a course of matter it was my conten¬ 
tion that the supplies did not arrive due to the intense 
activities of the American submarines and aircrafts, 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, wasn’t there some rice raised 
right in the Cagayan Valley? 

A According to what I have heard, Cagayan Valley was the 
main source of the rice supply for the Philippines, 

Q Now, why wasn't that rice used in the area of Manila? 

A The Array planned to import rice from Cagayan Valley, 

However, due to the shortage of fuel, shortage of motor 
transportation and also due to distance this plan was not 
put into effect, 

CAPTAIN REEL: Did the witness say something about 
"air-raids"? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: No, he didn't. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Let me ask this: Upon what source 
did you depend for your supply of fuel and gasoline? 

A I did not have anything to do with fuel supply. There¬ 
fore I don't know anything regarding the matter. 

Q Well, do you know whether or not fuel had to come in 
here by ship? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I submit 
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that the witness already said that he knew nothing about it. 
Counsel has been putting the answers into this witness’ 
mouth all morning and we have not objected, but I believe 
that it has gone far enough. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection of Prosecution is 
sustained. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you tell us what, if any, 
effect air-raids and guerrilla activities had in preventing 
the transportation of rice into Manila? 

A Regarding the supply is it for the Army or for the 
civilians? 

Q Well, first tell us about the supply for the Army. 

A Late December the Army undertook to collect new rice 
in the Central Luzon. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. There 
will be a recess for approximately ten minutes, but during 
the recess the Commission desires Prosecution and Defense 
to confer to see whether or not some of these matters cannot 
be agreed upon by stipulation as a means of saving time. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS! The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Kay we have the last question and 
answer read, please? 

(Question and answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did that attempt fail? 

CAPTAIN REEL: So the witness will understand, strike 
out that question. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did the attempt to get rice from 

Central Luzon to the Japanese army fail? 

A The supply didn't come in according to what we 

planned. 

Q All right. Now, just before United States troops 

landed in Luzon, approximately early in January, was a supply 
of rice left in the prisoners of war and internment camps? 

A Yes, we left some for the prisoners. 

Q And how long a supply? How much? 

A According to the report I got, the PW camp in Los 

Banos got about two or three months' supply, and the same 
with Cabanatuan. And according to what I have heard, the 
supply in the PW camp in Manila should have lasted to the 
end of January. 

Q Do you have reference to Santo Tomas? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the Defense establish the 
ration strength in the Island of Luzon? 

CAPTAIN REEL: For the month of January? 

GENERAL T> EYNOIDS: For which this witness was 
responsible, the ration strength. How many men per day was 
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he feeding? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) In Luzon during the month of 

January 1945, how many men were you responsible for feeding? 
A At that time, communication was possible only in 

Luzon, and to my estimation there must have been about 
250,000 that were handled by me. 

Q And did that 250,000 include the Japanese army, 

prisoners of war and internees? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, what, if any, was the difference between the 

kind of rations furnished to the prisoners of war and 
internees, and the Japanese soldiers? 

A There was no difference. 

Q Now, did you at any time have conversations with 

General Yamashita relative to the food situation? 

A General Yamashita was very much concerned regarding 

food supplies, and on many occasions asked me regarding the 
conditions. 

Q Bid General Yamashita speak to you about food 

supplies in the prisoner of war and internment camps? 

A Yes, General Yamashita often mentioned the food 

supply situation in internment camp and in the pw camp, and 
seemed to have had much concern regarding the situation. 

And he said it wouldn't do if it were bad. 

Q What, if anything, did General Yamashita say relative 

to the treatment of prisoners of war and internees, as 
compared with Japanese soldiers? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Strike out that question. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) Did General Yamashita say any¬ 

thing about the food to be supplied to prisoners of war and 
civilian internees as compared with food to be supplied to 
the Japanese soldiers? 

fi He expressed his desire that internees and the PW's 

should be well taken care of. I have heard his desire that 
the food situation shouldn't be worse than the army, should 
not be allowed to be worse than that of the army. 

Q And at about this time, namely, the first of January, 

did you move to Baguio with General Yamashita's headquarters? 
A Yes. 

Q And what, in brief, was the food situation in the 

headquarters at Baguio? 

A The food situation as an army, as a whole, became 

more difficult, and therefore we had to cut down ration even 
at the headquarters, and potatoes and wild grasses were 
supplemented for the shortage. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Was that "wall grasses"? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: "Wild" grasses. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, did General Yamashita issue 

an order relative to pilfering or stealing food from Filipino 
civilians? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) On October 19, 1944, 

General Yamashita issued an order regarding the forced 
requisition from the civilians, and included in that order 
was a clause forbidding pilfering from the civilians. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now, sir, I should like to ask the 
witness a question for the Prosecution, as to the meaning of 
a certain word, a type of food that came in sometime during 
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the Prosecution's evidence. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Can the witness tell us what 

"lugao" is? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I do not know. 

Q Well, can you tell us what "kay" is? 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of Interpreter) Kayo. 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Rice soup. 

C/.PT/.IN REEL: That is all. 

Pir, may I state for the ourposes of the record that 
it is our belief thaf'kayo" and "lugao" is the same thing, 
"lugao" being a Tagalog word. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It isn't particularly material. 
The Commission understands that "lugao" is a thin, watery 
soup made with rice. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I ftiink that is what it is, sir. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Do you speak English? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) A little. 

Q Did Yamashita's order regarding requisition of food 

prohibit purchase of food from civilians with Mickey Mouse 
money? 

A No. 

Q When was the food ration at the Baguio headquarters 

cut? 

A As soon as I arrived at Baguio. 

Q When was that? 

A About the 4th or 5th of January. 

Q Did that cut involve anything other than the rice 

ration? 
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A Principally rice. 

Q What was the normal ration of the Japanese soldier? 

A At wartimes, 850 grams. 

Q Of what? 

A Rice. 

Q What else? 

A As a principal staple food, that was a standard. 

Q Did the Japanese soldier also get vegetables? 

A Yes. 

Q Meat? 

A Yes. 

Q Fish? 

A Yes. 

Q Fruit? 

A At times, yes. 

Q Eggs? 

A At times, yes. 

Q Anything else? 

A Such condiments as shoyu, miso and salt. 

Q Are those different types of seasoning? 

A Yes. 

Q You testified that in November and December 1944, the 

standard ration was 600 grams of rice per day, is that 
correct? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) If I said that, if they 

figured on 600 grams per day, it should last to the end of 
December. 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) What ration was the Japanese 

soldier getting in November? 

A As I have said before, the ration of rice was 

successively reduced. 

Q What was the ration of rice in November? 

A At critical moments, it was cut down as much as 200 

grams. 

Q What was it in November? 

A That is right; it was in November. 

Q What was the ration in November? How many grams per 

day? 

A 200 grams per day, at the most, when things were at 

their worst. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I believe one of the difficulties 
here is in the interpretation of the time element. If it 
is made clear lhat it is in November, I think that we — 
that is, the Prosecution can get a direct answer to the 
question. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I don't understand the Interpreter, 
but I think the question is clear enough. 

CAPTAIN REEL: It isn't the question, sir; it is 
the interpretation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you objecting to the inter¬ 
pretation given? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we understand that the question 
of time has not been made clear in the interpretation of 
Prosecution's question. If it is clearly brought out to the 
witness that the month of November 1944 is what is being 
asked about, the particular time investigated, I think we 
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will get — the Prosecution would get a satisfactory answer 
to its question. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The question has been correctly 
put, and I think a reading of the last three answers will 
disclose that the answer that the Prosecution is looking for 
is in the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission questions that the 
answer is correct, based on his former testimony. However, 

I think there is no question but what the answer as given 
in the record is the answer given by the v/itness. 

There is something wrong with his whole arithmetic 
situation. The witness stated he had 8000 tons left, after 
he made a shipment to Leyte—a ton we assume to be 2,240 
pounds; and, as the Commission recalls, he issued that on 
the basis of a 30 -day supply, which was subsequently reduced 
by the army commanders and troop leaders to extend the 
time which that rice would last. The witness issued it on 
a 30-day basis, as we understand it. He has testified that 
his ration strength is 250 , 000 ; there are 28.3495 grams to 
an ounce; it is a straight exercise of arithmetic, and none 
of the witness's figures have come anywhere near the 
calculation which is so easily verified. 

So, I believe, before we go into this grams per day 
business, there had better be some checking by Defense as 
to the straight, simple arithmetic involved. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are not getting anywhere this 

way. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we simply remind the Commission 
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that the witness testified on direct examination as to what 
he called a "standard" ration, not as to what the actual 
ration was. The actual ration, we understood, was considerably 
less than the standard ration. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there any question in the mind 
of Defense that the witness said he had 8,000 tons in that 
one shipment, that he had issued it on a 30-day basis, and 
that his ration strength was 250,000? 

CAPT/IN PEEL: That is correct, but the 30-day basis 
was stretched. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Not by the witness, but by the 
field commander. He estimated that, anyway. 

So far as his testimony is concerned, it becomes 
a straight exercise of simple arithmetic. Now, he has 
varied all over the scale from 800 grams down to 200 grams, 
and the figures he has given aren’t subject to such 
variation or any variation. 

CAPTAIN PEEL: My recollection, sir, is that his 
figure of 600 grams was called a "standard", apparently a 
basic standard that should be lived up to, but there is no 
testimony that it ever was or that it was intended to be 
standard on a 30-day basis. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: ’’’ell, if Defense wishes to do so, 
the Commission will listen to your computations to verify 
this straight, simple arithmetic which this witness has put 
into the rccordi 8,000 tons issued on a 30-day basis, and 
so forth. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have no such computation available, 
but we will have them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Anytime. 
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Q When was the first cut in rations after you came 
to the Philippines? 

A The first reduction was done by order of the command¬ 
ing officer and it was in early December. However, due 
to the actual shortage of rice there took place an actual 
reduction of rations prior to that time. 

Q When was that? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Just a minute. 

THE WITNESS: Prior to that time in December, from 
December — pardon me, September. 

Q (By Captain Calycr) By whom was the cut ordered 
that you mentioned in December? 

A The army commander. 

Q Who was that? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q On your direct examination you stated that the 

figure sot by the commanding officer of the 14th Area 
Army was 400 grams of rice per day. 

A Yes. 

Q Is that the figure to which it was reduced in 
December? 

A Yes. 

Q When was it cut again? 

A Since then there was no order regarding reduction 
of food, but actual reduction in ration had taken place. 

Q When did that take place? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Just a minute, please. 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Strike the whole answer. 

THE WITNESS: Due to the conditions and lack of 
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food the ration was — 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Wjll you strike that out, 
please? 

THE WITNESS: That was the last cut made by order. 
However, actual lack of rations caused subsequent cuts 
in the amount of food daily issued to the troops. 

Q (By Cep tain Calyer) When did those cuts occur? 

A Since September. 

Q Subsequent to the cut in December, 194-4, when were 
other cuts in ration made? 

A As I have said before, the cut in food has started 
since September. 

Q Were there any cuts made after September, 1944? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q When? 

A Since December. 

Q When were they made? 

A I do not recollect the dates. 

Q Did you make any investigation of the food supplied 
to prisoners of war and civilian internees? 

A I did not make any special investigation, but I 
have always received general reports concerning the mat¬ 
ter. 

Q From whom did you receive those reports? 

A In general it came from the line of communication 
commander. 

Q I believe you testified that you were responsible 
for feeding prisoners of war and internees, is that 
correct? 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I do not believe there is any 
testimony to that effect. I think it v/as the responsi¬ 
bility of the commissariat. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, my 
recollection is that the witness testified at one point 
that he v/as responsible for feeding about 250,000 people 
in the Luzon area, including prisoners of war and civilian 
internees. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission v/ill accept that 
as correct unless the Defense cm find in the record a 
contrary statement, for such is our recollection. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If that is the understanding, I 
will withdraw the question and proceed with the next 
question. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission would like to 
hear that question answered. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you put it again, please? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, it is not so. 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: That is wrong. "My duty was 
to prepare plans and supervise the execution of the 
of the procurement and distribution of food to the entire 
army, including soldiers, prisoners and internees. I 
did not have the power of executing those plans. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Wasn*t it your duty to supply 
the food? 

A I did not execute those plans for the supply. 

Q In making your requisitions, how many prisoners of 

war did you provide for in November of 1944? 
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COM/NDER B/RTLETT: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

(The following answers wore given through Commander 
Bartlett.) 

THE WITNESS! I have not got the precise figures 
in my head, but I do know that b> fore some prisoners were 
sent to Japan, and some time after my arrival, before 
they were dispatched, there were approximately 10,000 
prisoners. 

q (By Captain Calyer) How rcany civilian internees 

did you provide for in November? 

A This figure included internees, 

q How many of them were internees? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 
are getting into minute detail, which has no bearing 
whatever on the case; 10,000 prisoners, including internees, 
is entirely adequate. Let's get at the meat of the thing. 

C/PT/IN C/LYER: All right, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was that figure increased or 

reduced in December? 

/ I believe it was reduced by the number of prisoners 

who were sent to Japan. 

q How many were you providing for in January? 

A I believe it v/as the same as in December. 

Q You testified that the Japanese left rice at Los 

Banos and I believe Cabanatuan sufficient to last two or 
three months. Where did you get that information? 

A I cannot remember whether I received th^t informa- 
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tion from the line of communication or from the prisoner-of- 
war office. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for approxi¬ 
mately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

On the subject now under discussion there is one essen¬ 
tial matter remaining to ask this question: Did this witness 
ever visit Cabanatuan, Santo Tomas, Los Banos and Old Bilibid 
Prison to see for himself whether the prisoners of war and 
civilian internees received on their mess tables the food he 
claims to have provided for them? 

The Prosecution may explore this one matter. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you ever visit Los Banos 
Internment Camp? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) No. 

Q Did you ever visit Cabanatuan Internment Camp? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever visit Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever visit Old Bilibid Prison? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever visit any prisoner-of-war or internment 
camp in Luzon? 

A Mo. 

Q V/as the food ration supplied to the prisoner-of-war 

and internment camps the same as the food ration supplied 
to the Japanese Army? 

A TThey should have been the same. 
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Q Was the supply furnished by your intendance department 
the same for both purposes? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the testimony was not that the 
intendance department furnished any supplies. Supplies 
were furnished by the Hei-Tan Commissariat. That has been 
the testimony, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that further 
exploration of the food situation with respect to this wit¬ 
ness will be wholly unfruitful. He has stated his respon¬ 
sibility to procure and distribute. He has already dis¬ 
cussed how much he had to distribute and the basis on which 
he did it. It is admitted that he never inspected any of 
the camps themselves to see whether they actually received 
what his testimony indicates they were entitled to receive. 
Any further questioning along the line of food would be 
wholly sterile, in our opinion. We shall listen to Pro¬ 
secution if you wish to tell us cogent reasons why you 
should ask more questions about food. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, there is 
one other question that I should like to ask him about food. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Did you procure food for the 
Japanese Army from native Philippine sources? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) You mean myself, per¬ 
sonally? 

Q You or the unit that you commanded. 

A Units within the command of the 14th Area Army Group 
did so procure food. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No other questions. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that you 

explore the responsibility of this witness, if any, with 
respect to procurement and distribution of Red Cross supplies. 
Q (By Captain Calyer) Was your department charged with 
the duty of receiving and distributing Red Cross supplies? 

A That was the duty of the line of communications com¬ 
mander . 

Q Who was that commander? 

A First it was Lieutenant General Shimono. 

Q Who was the commander of the commissariat during the 
period from 9 October 1944 until the time of the surrender? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: By "commissariat" do you refer to 
the same organization that has been called the "line of 
communications" here? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I understood that they are the same. 

If they are, that is what I mean. If they are not, I am 
interested in the commander who had charge of the receipt 
and distribution of Red Cross supplies. 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) First it was Lieutenant 
General Shimono and then it was Lieutenant General Ko. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When did General Ko take over that 
duty? 

A I am not positive of my details but it is my impression 
that it was at the very end of December. 

Q 1944? 

A Yes. 

Q Where was his headquarters? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you give me the question again? 
(Question read) 
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A (Through Commander Bartlett) When I first met him as 
head of the line of communications his headquarters was at 
Bamban. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When was that? 

A The beginning of this year. 

Q Had his headquarters been in Manila before that? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Would you read that answer, please? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Where in Manila? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) I know the place but I do 
not know the name of the street. 

Q What was the place? 

A North side of the business center. 

Q Was it near Old Bilibid Prison? 

A I believe there is some distance between the two places. 

Q V/as it at the Far Eastern University? 

A I don't know. 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: Are there any other questions that the 

Commission wishes to ask? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is one additional question 
which the Commission will ask. 

Did the Japanese Army consider repatriation of prisoners 
of war and civilian internees when it became clear that deaths 
were occurring from malnutrition and starvation? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read that once more, 
please? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS (Through Commander Bartlett): That was not 
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within my sphere of responsibility and I pm unable to answer 
that question. 

f C/PT/IN C/LYER: No other questions. 

REDIRECT EX/KIN/ TION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did Staff Officer Lieutenant Colonel 

Ishikawa visit the prisoner-of-war and internment camps? 

A I don't know. 

Q Was it the resporsibility of the Hei-Tnn Commissariat 

to feed — 

COMM/NDER B/RTLETT: May I interrupt there to say 
that the dictionary dots not give the word "commissariat" 
as the translation for "Hei-Tan". 

C/PT/IN REEL: Well, whatever — 

COKK/NDER B/RTLETT: Does whpt you have in mind cor¬ 
respond more or less to the Quartermaster Corps? 

C/PT/IN REEL: No. Services of Supply. 

COMM/NDER B/RTLETT: Services of Supply? 

C/PT/IN REEL: Services of Supply. Would you prefer 
that I call it that for your purpose? 

COMM/NDER B/RTLETT: Just so that you call it one 
thing. ThGn I can get it and put it together as a rule. 

C/PT/IN REEL: Strike out the question thus far. 

Q (By Captain Reel) v, as the Hei-Tan responsible for 

the actual delivery of foods and other materials to the 
prisoner-of-war and internment camps? 

A Yes. 

Q In Baguio in January 194-5 did the Japanese soldiers 

get any fruit? 

A I am afraid they did not. 
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Q Any eggs? 

A No. 

Q Any meat? 

A No. 

Q Any fish? 

A No. 

Q And what amount, if any, of vegetables did they get? 

A I believe the maximum was 100 grams per man. 

Q Now, you have testified that General Yamashita ordered 

a food cut or ration cut in December. Upon whose recommen¬ 
dation was that? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Just give me the date. 

REPORTER CONKLIN: December. 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) After a conference be¬ 
tween the head of the intendance and the staff their recom¬ 

mendations were submitted to General Yamashita through his 
chief of staff. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And did they recommend the cut? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts to clarify 
the answer to a former question. It was the question rela¬ 
ting to eggs and other articles in Baguio district. 

Will you please read the question itself? 

(Question and answer read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe we shall need clarifica¬ 
tion of that in view of the use of the word "get". The 
question you may have intended was to inquire whether eggs, 
fruit, and so forth, were issued troops in Baguio from 
Japanese central supplies or Army supplies. It needs clari- 
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fication in view of the testimony that in that area and during 
that period rice and fruit and other food supplies were con¬ 
fiscated from the residents. Your question was, Did the 
Japanese soldiers "get". 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you clarify it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I had in mind, sir, whether they actually 
received it as part of their daily meals. I can put the 
question as to whether anything was "issued" to them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You need, then, to break it down 
into two parts: (1) were they issued from Japanese central 
supplies? (2) Did they get any from local resources? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: May I explain that the word used 
was, Did they "receive"? It would mean, Did the individuals 
"actually have" these things? without any mention of the source. 
Did they "receive" these things? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If we accepted that point, then we 
would wish to know whether the witness was there and saw 
this for himself. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him a few questions, please, to 
straighten out the picture. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Relative to the food situation in 
Baguio in January 1945, were you there in Baguio yourself? 

A Yes. 

Q In addition to what you have testified to, was there 
any fruit issued to the Japanese Army in Baguio in January 
1945? 

A No. 
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Q Were any eggs issued? 

A No. 

Q Any meat issued? 

A No. 

Q Any fish issued’ 

A No. 

Q Any vegetables issued? 

A A little. 

Q How much? 

A In general about 100 grams. 

Q A hundred grams per what? 

A One day, one man. 

Q And v/hen you say "vegetables" do you include potatoes 
or camotes? 

A Yes. 

Q Were potatoes and camotes a rice substitute? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will ask the re¬ 
maining question. 

Did the Japanese Army or its units procure foodstuffs 
from the residents of the Baguio area? 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS: I believe they did nrocure potatoes 
or camotes, root vegetables, from the vicinity of Baguio, 
but not within the city limits. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did they procure bananas within 
the Baguio area? 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS: I believe that it is not impossible 
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that units stationed there may have obtained bananas from 
the vicinity where they were stationed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did the troops stationed there 

procure pigs and chickens from the residents of the Baguio 
region? 

(Translated by Commander Bartlett) 

THE WITNESS: I don't know. 

CAPTAIN REEL: No further questions. 
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RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was Colonel Ishikawa a member 
of General Xo's staff? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) He was in Army head¬ 
quarters. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No other questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The v/itness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused.) 

KIKUO ISHIKAWA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Commander Bartlett, was examined and 
testified as follows through Commander Bartlett, with the 
assistance of Major Pratt and Lieutenant Asano: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) What is your name? 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) Ishikawa, Kikuo. 

That should be Kikuo Ishikawa. 

Q And your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A Lieutenant Colonel. 

Q And are you. a prisoner of war? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you come to the Philippine Islands? 

A 27th of September of last year. 

Q And what was your assignment here? 

A Supply and transportation. 

Q And are you a member of the staff of general head¬ 
quarters, 14th Army group? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you keep that assignment right on through to the 
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time of surrender? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, when you first came to the Philippines, where 

were you stationed? 

A Fort McKinley. 

Q And when General Yamashita came here, was that his 

headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, how long did you stay at Fort McKinley? 

A Until the 5th of January. 

Q Where did you go then? 

A On the 5th of January I went to the headquarters of 

the line of communications and stayed there until the 8th, 

Q We re you on the staff of the Hei Tan? 

A Yes. 

Q And when were you on the staff of the Hei Tan? 

A From the 5th to the 8th of January. 

CAPTAIN REEL: What was the answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Reel) In answering my previous question, 

did you say you were on the staff, or you were at the 
location of the Hei Tan headquarters? 

A My meaning was that I was at the place, the location 
of the staff. 

Q And you were at no time a staff officer of Hei Tan? 

A No. 

Q Now, as I understand it, you left on the 8th of 
January. Where did you go from there? 

A San Jose. 
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Q How long did you stay there? 

A As I remember it, it was until the 29th of January. 

Q Where did you go then? 

A I went to Bamban. 

Q How long were you there? 

A Until the 20th of February. 

Q Where did you go then? 

A On the 26th of February I arrived in Baguio. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A Until the 23rd of April. 

Q Where did you go after that? 

A Intlkaku. 

Q And you stayed there until May 12, and then went to 
Kapangan, is that right? 

A Yes, Kapangan. 

Q You were in Kapangan at the time of your surrender? 
A At the time of the surrender I was at No. 3 R. H., 
or Rest House. 

Q Nov/, at Fort McKinley and at Baguio and at Kapangan, 
were you in General Yamashita's headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, as staff officer in charge of supply and trans¬ 

portation, tell us briefly just what your duties were. 

A With respect to supply, briefly, it was divided into 
food, v/eapons, ammunition, and medical supplies. With 
respect to transportation, just motor transport. 

Q What was your connection, if any, with General Kira, 
the Intendance Officer? 

A To explain by an example, General Kira would have 









charge of daily issue of rations at all times, whereas I 
would make plans concerning rations only during operations. 
The actual rations themselves were always under the control 
of General Kira. 

Q Now, where did the Hei Tan come into this picture? 

A They actually executed the plans with respect to 

food, weapons, and ammunition, medical supplies, and care 
of hospital patients. 

Q Now, would requisitions from General Kira, the 
Intendance Officer, for food come to you? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: The first answer v/as "Important 
matters came to me*" In further explanation, the answer is 
"They did not come to me every day." 

Q (By Captain Reel) So only the important ones would 
be routed up to you, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And why would these matters of supply be routed to 
you? 

A As examples, if a shipment in rice should arrive 
from Saigon, or, on the other hand, the extreme scarcity 
of rice made it necessary to cut the ration, or something 
of that sort, then it would come to my attention. 

Q And in your capacity as transportation officer, were 

you concerned with the food supply? 

A Very close connection. 

Q What was that, and why? 

A For instance, if a ship should arrive in Manila, it 
was necessary to get it unloaded before anything happened 
to it, and as a result it was necessary to route all 
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available transportation for discharging the ship and haul¬ 
ing the supplies to places of safety. 

Q Did you have authority to make changes in the requi¬ 
sitions of General Kira? 

A I did not have that authority. 

Q What action would you take, if you disagreed with a 
requisition of General Kira? 

A I would make a recommendation to the Army commander 
through the chief-of-staff, requesting an alteration of 
the order. 

Q And would the chief-of-staff then decide, in the 
final analysis, as to what the order v/ould be? 

A No; the Army commander. 

Q Nov/, from what you saw and what you know, what was 
the condition of food and supplies in so far as prisoner 
of war camps, internee camps, and the Japanese Army, were 
concerned? 

COMMANDER BARTLETT: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Commander Bartlett) In my knowledge, it 

v/as no difference whatever between the prisoner of war 
camps, internee camps, and the Japanese Army; they were 
the same. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, v/hat was the condition of 
the food supply between October and December, 1944? 

A I will tell you the conditions in October first. 

Q All right. 

A When I arrived in October, although the standard 
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ration for troops was 450 grams, they were actually re¬ 
ceiving not more than 400 grams. 

According to my memory, in November, on the 9th day, 
10,000 tons of rice arrived from Saigon. Of this, 
approximately half was sent to Leyte. On the assumption 
that the remaining half must be stretched out over two 
months, the daily ration was again cut to 400 grams. As 
a matter of fact, the actual ration received by the men 
was less than 350 grams. 

I will now speak of December. No food arrived by 
boat in December. All the ships were sunk by enemy action. 
As a result, the food situation deteriorated further and 
many organizations were actually receiving not more than 
250 or 260 grams. Therefore, it appeared necessary to 
take steps to secure part of the new crop of rice being 
harvested at the end of December and early in January, 
and I brought this matter to the attention of the 
commander -- to General Kira's attention. 

That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission regrets to announce 
that Lieutenant Commander S. C. Bartlett, Jr., United 
States Naval Reserve, our chief interpreter, has been 
recalled to Tokyo. 

The Commission is grateful to you, Commander 
Bartlett, for the help you have given us in training 
interpreters, the proper use of interpreters, and for the 
excellence of translations and interpretations in the 
Japanese language. 

The Commission will recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

(’"'hereupon a recess was taken until 1330 hours, 24 
November 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
you may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present. The Accused and Counsel are present. 


KIKUO ISHIKAWA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows through Interpreter Oishi, with the assistance 
of Major Pratt and Lieutenant Asano: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I have the last question and 
answer read back? 

REPORTER WINTER: "Now, what was the condition of the 
food supply between October and December 1944? 

"A I will tell you the conditions in October first. 

»Q All right. 

"A When I arrived in October, although the standard 
ration for troops was 450 grams, they were actually receiving 
not more than 400 grams. 

"According to my memory, ih November, on the 9th 
day, 10,000 tons of rice arrived from Saigon. Of this, 
approximately half was sent to Leyte. On the assumption 
that the remaining half must be stretched out over two months, 
the daily ration was again cut to 400 grams. As a matter of 
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fact, the actual ration received by the men was less than 
350 grams. 

"I will now speak of December. No food arrived by 
boat in December. All the ships were sunk by enemy action. 

As a result, the food situation deteriorated further and many 
organizations were actually receiving not more than 250 or 
260 grams. Therefore, it appeared necessary to take steps 
to secure part of the new crop of rice being harvested at 
the end of December and early in January, and I brought this 
matter to the attention of the commander — to General 
Kira's attention. 

"That is all." 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, you Just stated that a ship 

arrived approximately the 9th of November, 1944, containing 
10,000 tons of rice. Are you sure of that figure? 

A Yes. 

Q General Kira was on the stand and said that sometime 

in November 16,000 tons of rice arrived. V r as he correct? 

A I think what he said is a mistake. 

Q Now, that 10,000 tons of rice, what was done — strike 

that. What was done with the 10,000 tons of rice? 

A Of the 10,000 tons, 5,000 tons were sent or lent to 

the navy — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Was that 500 or 5,000? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Yes, 500. 

THE WITNESS: The actual amount used in Manila was 
4,000 ton. There was some spoilage. 

Q Now, how many meals a day did the Japanese army 

soldiers get? 
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A Three times a day, but on occasions two times a day. 

Q Now, was that general rule of three times a day cut 

to two times a day sometime in January of 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q That included yourself? 

A Yes. 

Q And you were at the headquarters of General Yamashita 

at that time? 

A No. 

Q Where were you when that occurred? 

A From January 5th to the 8th I was at the line of 

communications headquarters. 

Q And after that did you go to Baguio? 

A San Jose. 

Q You didn't get to Baguio until 26 February, is that 

right? 

A That is right. 

Q Now, did you go on any inspection trips of prison 

or internee camps? 

A Yes. 

Q And on whose order did you make these inspection 

trips? 

A • The Chief of Staff. 

Q That is General Muto? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, where did you go on these trips, which camps? 

A To r anto Tomas Internment Camp, the Bilibid Internment 

Camp and McKinley Internment Camp; the three nieces in all. 

Q Did you go to any others? 
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A No. 

Q And what did General Muto tell you to do? 

A The matters dealing with supply, particularly food. 

Q And what did you find on your inspections to these 

three camps relative to food? 

A The food supply was the same as those of the Japanese 

army but they were gradually diminishing. Ships had not come 
in. There were no fuels for transportation purposes so we 
had to borrow those items from the air force. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I would like to ask the Interpreter 
whether the witness in the first part of his answer said 
that the inmates had to make local purchases or whether the 
camps had to make local purchases. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Not to my knowledge, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask him. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you find that the army officials 

at the camp had to make local purchases? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You better clarify that question. 
Identify whether you mean Japanese army officials or inmates 
of the prison. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will withdraw the last question. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Also establish the date. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you find that the Japanese 

army had to make local purchases in the vicinity of those 
three camps? 

A They purchased vegetables but I doubt if they purchased 

rice. 

Q Now, what were the dates upon which you visited those 

three camps, as near as you can recollect? 
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A I believe it was about November 20th, 194-4. 

Q As a result of those visits, did you make a report 

to General Muto? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the nature of that report? 

A The food was the same as those of the Japanese army 

but it was meager. 

Q Did you make any recommendations? 

A Since ships didn't come in and we couldn't very well 

requisition any supplies from the locality something must 
be done to requisition them from Luzon. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could that word be "procure" as well 
as "requisition"? 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, the inter¬ 
pretation given in the military dictionary for this word 
could be "levy", "requisition", or "forage". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) How would this requisition, as 

it has been interpreted, be done? 

A I didn't mean "requisition"; "buy" is the word. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could I have the last answer? 

(Answer reed) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, what was tie recommendation 

that you made to General Muto relative to buying rice? 

A First of all, even if we didn't buy rice we didn't 

have the fuel for automobiles. ?'e should have arrangements 
made to obtain fuels from the air force. 

Q In other words, you recommended getting fuel from 

the 4th Air Army? 
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A Yes. 

Q And what did General ffuto do when you reported that 

to him? 

A He immediately dispatched myself and Deputy Chief of 

Staff Nishimura to this 4th Air Force. 

Q For what purpose? 

A In order to obtain gasoline. 

Q And how much gasoline were you to obtain? 

A A minimum of 10,000 drums. 

Q Did you get it? 

A No. 

Q Did you make further trips and attempts to get gasoline 

from the 4th Air /rmy? 

A I made about seven trips. 

Q And did you finally get any gasoline from the 4th 

Air Army? 

A On December 15th of last year I received 1500 drums. 

Q Did you actually get 1500 drums in your possession? 

A I actually received 600 drums. 

Q And what happened to the rest of it? 

A In Lingayen and Naga which is in the Bicol District — 

C/PT/IN P.EEL: Will you repeat the question to the 
witness? Please tell us what happened to the other 900 drums. 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: I did not receive them. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Where were the 600 drums that you 

did receive? 

A We used that to transport munitions and food supplies 

from Manila. 
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Q Now, as Transportation Staff Officer for transporta¬ 

tion, do you know the source of supply of fuel and gasoline 
for the Japanese army in the Philippine Islands? 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. Y/e 
well recognize the transportation difficulties and the fuel 
shortages during this period. Let us proceed v/ith something 
else. 

C/PTAIN REEL: All right, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, after the 4th Air Army came 

under the jurisdiction of General Yamashita did you then get 
gasoline from them? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. Let 
us drop this subject of gasoline. Y/e grant that the trans¬ 
portation difficulties and gasoline shortage difficulties 
were present and that they were acute and that they affected 
their operations. We see no occasion for pursuing this 
any further. We will now take up some other subject. 

CAPT/IN REEL: All right, sir. The only purpose of 
going into the fuel question was because the lack of fuel 
was the bottleneck that prevented the shipment of food. That 
is its relationship to the food question, if the Commission 
please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We grant that. 

CAPT/IN REEL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, do you recall an order 

relative to the release of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees? 

A Yes. 

Q And tell us what that order was and who it came from. 
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A It came from Tokyo, from the Army Commander through 

'' T *y.r shit a and it was issued to tho various internment camps. 

Q In other words, the order came from Tokyo but was 

passed on by General Yamashita, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q when did the order first come to your attention? 

A I believe it was about December 20th. 

Q And what was the substance of the order from Tokyo? 

A It first was to treat prisoners in a friendly manner 

and in case the Americans should approach to leave as much 
food and medicine as possible for the internees and prisoners. 

The third item was not to treat the prisoners or 
internees in any atrocious manner whatsoever before retreating. 
Q Now, did part of the order have to do with withdrawal 

and leaving the prisoners there? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did General Yamashita add anything to the 

original order from Tokyo? 

A That is the third item. 

Q In other words, the third item that you gave us was 

added by General Yamashita? 

A Yes. 

Q And as I understand it, what you gave as a third 

item was: That upon withdrawal they should make sure there 
would be no ill-treatment accorded to prisoners of war and 
internees. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, that was not 
the statement of this witness at all. 

C/.PT/IN REEL: That is a question of Interpretation 
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and that is why 7. am putting the question. I understand 
that is what the witness said. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Defense must be cautious and 
not misquote testimony. Now wo have an official interpreter 
here. He used the word "atrocious" ^nd there is no objection 
to your going back over the testimony with the witness but 
do not pervert the testimony. Confine yourself strictly 
to what the official interpreter said. 

C/PT/IN REEL: There was no intent to misquote the 
witness. The question was asked deliberately because it 
was our understanding that the actual words wore used — well, 
I wi]l withdraw the question and rephrase it. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Be very careful about the matter. 

It has occurred before. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Tell us again Just what the third 

part of the order said. 

A In case of a withdrawal precautions must be token so 

as not to — so there would be no changes in the treatment 

of prisoners or internees and that no mistreatments must 
take place. 

Q Nov/, was that a written order? 

A Yes. 
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Q And do you have that order with you? 

A No. 

Q "’hat happened to it? 

A I had to throw all the papers I had away at the Luzon 
P.W. Camp No. 1. 

Q Did you have it until you got to the Luzon P. W. Camp 
No. 1? 

A Yes. 

Q And why did you throw it away? 

A There was instructions to that effect. 

Q From whom? 

A From one who is in charge there. 

Q Somebody in charge of the prison? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts for clari 
fication of words. I believe he said "throw away". Is that 
correct? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Could it also have meant "surrender 
or "give up"? because it seems inconceivable that American 
officers would ask prisoners of war to throw away official 
documents when their mission was to capture or gain posses¬ 
sion of them. 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, the word which the prisoner used 
was "suteru", which means to "discard" or "throw away". 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We understand, sir, that the word 
can mean as suggested by the Commission: "give up"; "sur¬ 
render"; "discard"; "throw away"; in other words "get rid 
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of in one way or another". 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you at any time either during 
your trips to Santo Tomas, Bilibid, Fort McKinley or at any 
other time hear any reports of cruelty and ill treatment of 
prisoners of war and internees? 

A No. 

Q At some time in November did you know of any orders 
for the transfer of prisoners of war to Japan? 

A Yes. 

Q And as a result of those orders what happened? 

A One thousand prisoners who were at Cabanatuan were 

sent to Bilibid. 

Q And where were they sent to from Bilibid? 

A They embarked from Bilibid. 

Q Under whose jurisdiction was that trip to Japan? 

A The Third Maritime Transport Command. 

Q And was that connected with General Yamashita at that 
time? 

A No. 

Q Did you have any conversations with General Yamashita 

relative to the amount of food to be given to prisoners of 
war and internees? 

A Besides reporting what I saw of the internees and the 
prisoners of war I have not talked to General Yamashita. 

Q In December 1944 did you have any orders from General 
Yamashita relative to evacuating supplies from Manila? 

A On December 15th of last year I spoke with General 
Yamashita concerning the evacuation of military supplies 
from Manila and at the same time received order to that 
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effect. 

Q And what did you do about evacuating supplies from 
Manila? 

A On December 16, 1944 we commenced evacuating military 
supplies to Antipolo to the east, San Jose to the north, and 
Rosario to the northwest by motor transports and rail. 

Q And how much of the supplies were you able to get out 
before the Americans took over? 

A About 30 per cent of those that should have been trans¬ 
ported. 

Q And why is that all that you could get out? 

A Because there were no gasolines for the automobiles, 
and rails and roads were damaged by bombings and guerrilla 
actions, 

CAPTAIN REEL: I think that is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Cross examination? 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) You testified about some prisoners 
of war being transferred from Cabanatuan to Bilibid, 

A Yes. 

Q How did they leave Bilibid? 

A They went from Bilibid to the harbor. 

Q By what means? 

A I do not remember distinctly right now, but I believe 
that it was by automobiles. 

Q Were you there when they were taken away? 

A No. 

Q Was General Ko there? 

A I believe he was there. 
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Q Under whose supervision were they moved? 

A I do not remember distinctly, but I believe the com¬ 
mander of the internment camp dispatched an officer with them. 
Q Who was in charge of the movement from Cabanatuan to 
Bilibid? 

A An officer from Cabanatuan Internment Camp went along 
with them. 

Q Do you know Lieutenant Toshino? 

A I do not know him. 

Q You spoke of an order with reference to treatment of 
prisoners of war and internees. 

A Yes, as I said before. 

Q How much of that order came from Tokyo? 

A As I said before, other than the third item, the rest 
came from Tokyo. 

Q When was the person sent to get gasoline from the 4th 
Air Army'* 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. Unless 
there is some real purpose back of it, let’s omit the gaso¬ 
line. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Sir, I am attempting to show the in¬ 
formation upon which this witness bases a statement that he 
made in his direct testimony Y/ith reference to the relative 
condition of the Japanese Army and the internment and prisoner- 
of-war camps. I think all this has a bearing. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If it has a material bearing you may 
proceed. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) When were you sent to get gasoline 
from the 4th Air Army? 
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A On November 21st and thereafter about seven times. 

Q You had inspected Santo Tomas, Bilibid and Fort 
McKinley prisoner-of-war or internment camps on the 2<">th 
of November; is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you visit each of those places on the same day? 

A On different days. 

Q On what date did you visit each one of them? 

A I visited Santo Tomas about November 18th or 19th. 

I visited Bilibid about three days afterward. I visited 
McKinley in the early part of December. 

Q Was that the only time that you visited those camps? 

A That was the only time. 

Q Do I understand that you never visited any other 
prisoner-of-war or internment camps? 

A No. I did not visit any other camps. 

Q In December 194-4 you were already moving supplies from 
Manila; is that correct? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before that question is answered, 
the witness has testified that he visited these prisoner- 
of-war and civilian internee camps and made investigations 
as to the ration, but before we leave that subject we must 
know whether he went into the prisoner-of-war dining rooms 
and saw the food on their tables and saw the storerooms and 
compared what prisoners of war were eating with the food 
served to the Japanese guards at that time. The mere state¬ 
ment that he visited the four camps does not in any way set 
him up as qualified to make the statements until we find that 
out. Please explore it further. 
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CAPTAIN CAL TER: All right, sir. 

Q (By Captain CalyeiO On your visits to Santo Tomas, 
Bilibid and Fort McKinley did you go into the dining rooms 
when the prisoners were being fed? 

A At McKinley I happened to go there when they were just 
preparing the food, that is, when the food was ready to be 
served. 

Q What was being prepared? 

A They had rice together with fried potatoes, with some 
beans, 

Q That was in December? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the diet of the Japanese soldier at that time? 

A Something very similar. 

Q Did you inspect the storehouses at Fort McKinley? 

A No. 

Q Did you inspect the dining rooms at Santo Tomas? 

A I went to Santo Tomas after they had already eaten supper. 

Q Do you know what had been served? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Hold it' He hasn't finished the 
answer. 

CAPTAIN CALYFR: Oh, I am sorry. Withdraw the ques¬ 
tion. 

A (continuing) And I visited the warehouse, 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What did you find at the warehouse 
with regard to supplies? 

A They had food stored there similar to our standards. 

Q What kind of food? 

A Mostly rice. 
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Q Do you know what had been served with the meal before 
you got there? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did you examine or inspect the dining room at Bilibid? 

A I arrived at Bilibid after meal also, I inspected 

the warehouse and the kitchen. 

Q What did you find? 

A I found that the rations were the same as those of 
the Japanese soldier. 

Q On your trips to these three places did you talk with 
any of the Internees about food? 

A No. 

0 Were any reports or complaints submitted to you by 
the camp committee at any of these places? 

A No. 

Q Did you talk with the Japanese officials in charge of 
the camp** 

A Yes. 

Q V/ere they satisfied with food conditions in their re¬ 
spective camps? 

A They were not satisfied. 

Q What was done about it? 

A They requested more rice and more canned goods. 

Q What did you do about it? 

A I v/anted to increase their rice and canned goods but, 
as far as the rice went, as I mentioned before, they were 
getting the same amount as the Japanese soldier and I do not 
remember now, but, as far as the canned goods are concerned, 
I believe I did something about those. 
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Q What did you do? 

A I gave instructions to increase the amount of 
canned goods they were to get, but at that time there 
weren't many canned goods available and what the results of 
my instructions were I do not know. 

Q Were those increases intended for the internees 
or for the Japanese garrison? 

A What I have stated concerns the internees and the 
prisoners. 

Q What canned goods were you supplying to the in¬ 
ternees at that time? 

A I do not know those small details. 

Q Weren't you in charge of supplying them? 

A I was in charge of the over-all planning of 
supplies for the entire army, and I do not know those 
minute details regarding the matter on hand. 

Q When you inspected Santo Tomas, did you find any 
canned goods there? 

A I do not remember distinctly now whether there were 
canned goods there or not. 

Q When you inspected at Bilibid, did you find any 
there? 

A I believe there was. 

Q What? 

A Salmons. 

Q Salmon? 

A Salmon. 

Q How much did you find at Bilibid? 

A I believe there were more than ten boxes. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for ten 
minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Before you leave the question of food in the camps, 
we will recall that the American civilian internees and 
prisoners of war complained about the food qualitatively, 
that is, that it contained insufficient vitamins and 
minerals, and quantitatively, that is to say, not enough 
to prevent malnutrition and starvation. This v/itness 
testified that he inspected the mess hall during the 
preparation of a meal at one prisoner of war camp, 
which was in Bilibid, and he had nothing to say about 
the quantity, that is, how much per person was being 
served that day in comparison to the Japanese army; 
nor did he have anything to say about the extent of 
his inspection, hov; long he inspected. 

Will you explore that further? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Also, if he saw any American 
soldiers or internees, to compare their physical condi¬ 
tion with the guards. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: V/ill you read the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer referred to was read by the 
reporter as follov/s:) 

"Q How much did you find at Bilibid? 

"A I believe there were more than ten boxes." 
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Q (By Captain Calyer) How many prisoners were at 
Bilibid at the time you made your inspection? 

A About 2100. 

Q How much food was being prepared to serve the 
prisoners at the time that you were there? 

A Do you refer to the entire prisoners? 

Q How much food was being cooked for the meal for the 
prisoners at Bilibid when you were there? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I believe the difficulty comes 
from the fact that the question is asked about Bilibid. 

The testimony of the witness was that he was at McKinley 
when food was being prepared, and at Bilibid there was 
no such preparation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct; it was McKinley. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: That was my memory, too, but the 
Commission had asked about Bilibid. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Fort McKinley was the correct 

place. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I will withdraw that question, 

Q (By Captain Calyer) What was the date of your in¬ 
spection at McKinley? 

A It was about December 2nd. 

Q Did you find any canned goods there? 

A I do not remember distinctly whether I saw canned 
goods or not. 

Q What was being cooked for the prisoners when you 
made your inspection at McKinley? 

A Rice and fried potatoes, and there was a little 
beans added. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: V/hat was the last part of that 
answer? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) How many prisoners were at 
McKinley at that time? 

A About 300. 

Q How much rice was being prepared for that meal? 

A Since there are three kettles cooking, I assumed 
that it must have been about from half a sack to one sack. 
Q How much was in a sack? 

A There are two kinds of sacks: 50 pounds and 100 
pounds. 

Q V/hich kind do you refer to? 

A I am referring to the 50-pound sacks. 

Q Do I understand you to mean, then, that about 25 
pounds of rice was being prepared for 300 people? 

A I was referring to amount of rice from 50 to 100 
pounds. 

Q That is what you meant when you said "half a sack"? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the testimony was one-half to 
one sack. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Oishi) One 
sack usually contains about 100 pounds, so half a sack 
would be 50 pounds. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Y/e are getting rather involved. 
Let us go back and see what the witness really said about 
those facts. 

As the Commission recalls, he said there were two 
kinds, 50-pound and 100-pound sacks, but the kind he was 
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referring to was the 50-pound sack. Now let us see what 
he really said. 

And further, that he saw cooking there from one- 
half a 50-pound sack to a full sack. 

Nov/ let us see what he really said. 

(Portion of the record referred to was read by the 
reporter as follows:) 

"Q How much rice was being prepared for that 
meal? 

U A Since there are three kettles cooking, I 
assumed that it must have been about from half 
a sack to one sack. 

"Q How much was in a sack? 

"A There are two kinds of sacks: 50 pounds and 
100 pounds. 

"Q Which kind do you refer to? 

"A I am referring to the 50-pound sacks." 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: That would seem to settle that 

question. Let us proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Does the Commission wish anything 
further about the quantity or quality of the food being 
prepared at that time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Just for curiosity, I would like 
to know how long he was in the kitchen making this in¬ 
spection. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Yes; I was coming to that point, 

sir. 

Q (By Cg) tain Calyer) How long were you in the 
kitchen at Fort McKinley making this inspection? 
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A About V) minutes. 

Q How long was your inspection at Bilibid? 

A About 20 minutes. 

Q Was your inspection of the kitchen at McKinley the 
entire inspection that you made there? 

A I inspected the latrine. 

Q How long did your entire inspection at McKinley 

last? 

A About 40 minutes. 

Q How long was your inspection at Santo Tomas? 

A It was dark then, so I inspected for about 20 
minutes. 

Q During any of these inspections, did you observe 
the internees? 

A At McKinley I observed some, but other than that 
I wasn't able to observe them. 

Q How did those whom you observed at McKinley compare 
in physical appearance with the Japanese guards at 
McKinley? 

A I thought it was similar. 

Q How did you happen to make these inspections? 

A As I stated before, in the early part of November 

I was ordered to make an inspection tour concerning the 
shortage of rice and other food supplies. 

Q Weren't you the staff officer in charge of prisoner 
of war affairs? 

A I was in charge of provisions and medical supplies, 
as far as the prisoners were concerned. 

Q Is that all that you had to do with prisoner of war 
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camps? 

A That is correct. 

Q Did you have the same duties with respect to 
internee camps? 

A Same. 

Q Was that with regard to all prisoner of war and 
internee camps in the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 
feel the benefit of this testimony from this witness has 
about run out, and inquire if there is anything of real 
material value still to be extracted from him. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I believe there is, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is it? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If I remember correctly, a pre¬ 
vious witness, General Muto, testified that the present 
witness was the staff officer in charge of prisoner of 
war affairs. I am simply attempting at this point to find 
out which of these statements is correct. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Is there a question pending? 

(Last question and answer were read by the reporter 
as above recorded.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) „ If General Muto testified that 
you were the staff officer in charge of prisoner of war 
affairs, was your duty restricted as you have just stated? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to that question. 

We haven't yet found the place in the testimony. 

CAPTAIN CFL YER: Page 3076. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Prosecution have the testi¬ 
mony before them? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I do not, sir. It was just fur¬ 
nished me. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Our recollection, sir, is that that 
statement was not made; that General Muto stated that this 
officer, on his request, made the inspection, but not that 
this officer was the staff officer in charge of prisoner 
of war affairs. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us waive the point until both 
Prosecution and Defense can study the record, and we will 
know what we are talking about. Let us go on. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) You did have charge then, of 
the supply of food and medicine for prisoner of war camps, 
is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And these inspections were made on special order of 
General Muto? 

A Yes. 

Q Was there any other officer who made inspections 

of food conditions at these camps? 

A No other beside myself. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me, sir. 

Could that be interpreted, "There was no subordinate 
officer under me to do that"? 

Sir, we have the record, page 3076. Apparently 
General Muto did state on that occasion that he was staff 
officer in charge of prisoner of war affairs. 
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GENERAL REYNOIDS: In other words, the objection 
of counsel is now withdrawn? 

CAPTAIN REEL: It is now withdrawn. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May v/e have the last question and 
answer read? 

(Question and answer read.) 
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Q General Muto testified that you were the staff 
officer in charge of prisoner of war affairs. Is that 
statement correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And yet the only inspections you made were those 
which you have testified to, is that correct? 

A I could not make an inspection before. 

Q Whose staff were you on? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: There is a correction. 

"I could not make any inspections after that. 11 
Q (By Captain Calyer) Why not? 

A Since that time I have been to Fort McKinley only 
once due to gasoline shortages and due to operational 
preparations. 

Q Didn't you testify that you were stationed at Fort 
McKinley until the 5th of January, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Weren't you somewhere in the vicinity of Cabanatuan 
in the latter part of January or early part of February, 
1945? 

A Yes. 

Q But you never visited Cabanatuan, is that correct? 

A I did not go. 

Q Whose staff were you on? 

A I was a staff officer for General Yamashita. 

Q I believe at the beginning of your testimony this 
morning you said that your job concerned supply and 
transportation. Was that statement correct? 

A Yes. 
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Q And your duties, as staff officer in charge of 
prisoners of war affairs, were additional, is that also 
correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Which was your primary duty? 

A Supply and transportation for operational purposes. 

Q For operational purposes only? 

A Not only that; that is my principal duty. 

Q Where does General Kira fit into the picture? 

A General Kira had charge of buying military supplies 

and clothing and the handling of supplies coming from 
Japan, and the distribution of supplies to the troops. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) What Army unit or group had 
charge of prisoner of war camps? 

A It was under the direct command of the commander of 
the line of communications, who was the commander of the 
prisoner of war camps. 

Q And that is separate and distinct from the 14th Army 
group, is it? 

A After General Yamashita came to the Philippines it 
was under the 14th Area Army. 

Q Was that after Marshal Terauchi left in November of 
1944? 

A I think this was before. 

Q V/ho was the officer of the Hei Tan who was in charge 
of prisoner of war camps until January 1, 1945? 

A The line of communications commander was General Ko. 
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As a prisoner of war commander Lieutenant Colonel Hayashi 
was representing General Ko, and after General Ko became 
line of communications commander that happened, 

Q And before General Ko became commander of the Hei 
Tan, who was in charge of prisons? 

A It was Lieutenant General Ko. 

Q And would Lieutenant General Ko make the ordinary 
inspections of the prison camps? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will recess for ten minutes. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Before January 1, 194-5, on what 
office rested the primary responsibility of administering 
and inspecting prisoner of war camps? 

A The prisoner of war camp commander. 

(V/hereupon the following answers were given through 
Interpreter Lieutenant Asano.) 

Q (By Captain Reel) What was his name? 

A It was Lieutenant General Ko, and after him Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Hayashi. 

Q Did you ever live at Cabanatuan? 

A No. 

Q One more question: On your inspection trip to Fort 
McKinley, when you saw a meal being prepared, how many 
pounds of rice did you see being prepared for that meal? 

A Approximately anywheres from 50 pounds to 100 

pounds. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: N o further questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything of moment that 
the Prosecution wishes to bring out from this witness? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Just one more question, if the 
Commission please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, one more question. 
RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) As General Yamashita's staff 
officer in charge of prisoner of war affairs did you 
receive reports of inspections of prisoner of war and 
internee camps from General Ko? 

A Yes, I had. 

Q What reports did you receive? 

A The report was regarding sanitation, food, and 
discipline, and the general facilities. 

Q Hov; frequently were those reports made? 

A It was a monthly report; once a month only. 

Q What did they indicate with reference to conditions 

in prisoner of war camps in November and December, 1944? 

A I didn't receive the November report until December. 
However, in November the reports were about the same as 
that as v/hat I saw during my inspection tour. 

Q How about the December report? 

A Due to the withdrawal of various troops at the 

latter part of December and January, the early part of 
January, I did not receive any reports from the P. W. 
camp commander. 

Q Did you receive one for January? 

A No. 
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Q Was it only the report for the month of November that 
you, in fact, received? 

A I received reports for October and November only. 

Q What was the report for October? 

A There were no special matters that I remember now. 
CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has one question. 
EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Reynolds) While the witness was acting 
on General Yamashita's staff on prisoner of war matters, 
we wish to know whether any of the complaints filed by 
American prisoners of war and civilian internees v/ere 
brought to his attention. 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Did General Yamashita's orders require that such 

complaints be forwarded to his headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q As staff officer did you consider the overall 

responsibility for prisoner of war camps and civilian 
internees squarely on General Yamashita? 

A I believe that the most responsible person is the 
commanding officer of the prisoner of war camp. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have anything 
further? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I ask just one more question, 

sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 
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FURTHER RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Who prepared the regulations 
regarding the conduct of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the camps? 

A The regulations pertaining to the conduct in 
prisoner of war camps was made by a discussion between 
the camp commander and the committee, and that is my 
understanding. 

Q Were they approved by any higher authority? 

A I don’t remember, but probably it was so. At the 
time of my arrival things were put into practice already, 
and those things were decided long before my arrival. 

Q As staff officer in charge of prisoner of war affairs 
did you ever inquire what regulations were in effect? 

A Matters pertaining to the conduct within the P. W. 
camps were the responsibility of the camp commander, and 
I didn't have much to do with what was going on within the 
camp. 

Q Did you ever inquire what those regulations were? 

A Since those regulations were made by the inmates 
themselves I didn't think I should say or do anything about 
it. 

Q Will you answer the question, please, whether you 
inquired what the regulations were? 

A No. 

Q Do you know who prescribed regulations with regard 

to the punishment of civilian internees and prisoners of 
war? 

A I do not know. 
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CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

FURTHER EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMISSION 
Q (By General Reynolds) V/ho did the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, the Japanese High Command at Tokyo, hold responsible 
for the administration of prisoners of v/ar and civilian 
internees? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A Prisoner of war commander, the camp commander. 

Q (By General Reynolds) Do you mean to tell me that 
the Japanese High Command in Tokyo held that General 
Yamashita did not have complete responsibility for 
prisoners of war under his control? 

A No, I did not. 

Q What did you mean? 

A Direct responsibility with the prisoner of war camp 
commander. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the original question and 
ask the witness to be very careful in answering it frankly 
and fully. If the Interpreter wishes to do so he might 
write the question out. 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I believe there are some responsibilities. 
Q (By General Reynolds) What is that responsibility? 

A As for carrying out the orders, that was the 
responsibility of the prisoner of war camp commander. 

However, the overall responsibility lies in the Army 
commander. 

Q Who was responsible for the camp commander carrying 
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out the orders? 

A First, there was Lieutenant General Ko, and afterwards 
it was Lieutenant Colonel Hayashi. 

Q And after that who was it? 

A That is all. 

Q And above Lieutenant Colonel Hayashi and Lieutenant 
General Ko, who was then responsible to see that the orders 
of Tokyo were carried out? 

A The next responsible person is the commanding officer 
of the line of communications unit. 

Q Y/ho is the next one? 

A After that the responsible person was myself, who was 
a member of the staff in charge of the P. V/. affairs. 

Q And who was next? 

A The next person, the next responsible person, is the 
chief-of-staff. 

Q And who was next? 

A And the next responsible person is the commanding 

officer of the 14th Area Army. 

Q What was his name? 

A General Yamashita. 

Q Of all the people he has named who had responsibility 
for the prisoner of war and civilian internees, which of 
them was responsible to Tokyo for their administration? 

A I believe it is the 14th Area Army commander. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Why should he believe it; doesn't 
he know it? 

THE WITNESS: Since the prisoner of war camps are 
within the command of the Army commander, and since most 
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of the administrative matters go through the Army commander, 
I believe it is his responsibility. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Any further questions? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, I have a question. 

FURTHER REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) And who was next in command above 
General Yamashita? 

A Marshal Terauchi. 

Q And did all your communications to Tokyo go through 

the Supreme Southern Commander, Marshal Terauchi? 

A Reports pertaining to prisoners were sent directly 

to Tokyo, to the office of information for prisoners. 

Q And reports from Tokyo, did they go through Marshal 
Terauchi, the Supreme Southern Commander? 

A I believe they came direct. 

Q Did reports other than routine reports have to go 
through the Supreme Southern Commander? 

A Yes. 

Q And did reports other than mere routine reports 

coming from Tokyo go through the Supreme Southern 
Commander? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL; That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is excused. 

(Wj tnes s excused.) 
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CAPTAIN REEL: If the Commission please, Defense now 
has reference to Prosecutions Exhibit No. 238, a statement 
of General Shiyoku Koh. By putting in this statement the 
Prosecution, in effect, makes General Koh its witness. There 
are in this statement, the Commission will recollect, some 
57 pages. It is quite complete. In fact, it is too complete; 
it has extraneous matter in it. 

At the time of its introduction the Defense was offered 
the opportunity of bringing to the Commission’s attention 
portions of this statement when it should become material 
to do so. V'e should like at this time to call the Commis¬ 
sion's attention to such portions of this statement as we 
deem material to the issue. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In order to maintain the continuity 
we should like to have it taken up page by page, the Defense 
pointing out any significant parts it wishes to do and the 
Prosecution pointing out any significant parts they wish to 
do, being careful on both sides to get the real significant 
matters. Then we shall have the whole picture at one time 
and it would be better. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Start right in with page 1 and go 
right through it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is the Prosecution ready with a copy 
of the statement to follow that procedure? 

?JIAJ0R KERR: We have a copy, sir. We have a copy 
of the statement. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 0. K. Start at page 1 and go 
right through. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Starting on the first page, which is 
numbered 189: 

"SHIYOKU KOH, after having been duly sworn, testified 
at New Bilibid Prison, Muntinlupa, Rizal, P. I., on 1, 3, 4, 

8 and 9 October 1945, as follows: 

"Q What is your full name? 

"A Shiyoku Koh. I am of Korean descent and a Japanese 
national. 

"Q What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

"A Lt. General. 

"Q How long have you been in the army? 

"A 30 years." 

******* 

"Q When did you come to the Philippines? 

"A March, 1944. 

******* 

"Q What was your position here in the Philippines? 

"A I came to assume the post of commanding general 
of war prisoner camps at which post I remained until the 
close of December, 1944." 

On the next page, 190: 

"Q When you were in charge of war prisoner head¬ 
quarters, were you also in charge of civilian internment 
camps 0 

"A Yes. 

"Q Who was your immediate superior in the Philip¬ 
pines? 

"A At the beginning, the commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese forces in the Philippines, the 14th Army Group. 
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"Q Who was that? 

"A General Kuroda. 

"Q When did he leave** 

"A I believe he left at the beginning of October, 

1944. 

"Q And was succeeded by Yamashita, Is that right? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Was there anybody else here in the Philippines 
who could give you orders except the top commander? 

"A At the beginning only General Kuroda, then later 
on the chief of the commissariat became my immediate su¬ 
perior. 

"Q When was this? 

"A Since June, 1944. 

"Q VTiat do you mean by chief of commissariat? 

"A He takes charge of affairs relating to supply 
of arms and ammunition and provisions too. 

"Q What has that to do with war prisoners? 

U A I believe this was the reason: When that supply 
corps was established in June, 1944* all matters coming 
under general administration.came under the jurisdiction 
of the chief of the supply corps and matters-relating to 
war prisonerd"were considered as. matters coming tuadet 
general aflrainis tration. 

"Q At that time you had two superiors, the chief 
of this supply section and the commanding general. Is 
that right? 

"A My immediate superior after June, 1944 was the 
chief of supply and just above him was the commander-in¬ 
chief. 
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"Q V/hat was the name of the chief of the supply 
section? 

"A Lt. General Ikkaku Shimono. 

"Q How long was he in that position? 

"A He stayed in his position from June, 1944 until 
the end of the year 1944. 

"Q Y/here did he go then? 

"A He was transferred to the headquarters of the 
Eastern Japanese Garrison." 

On the next page, page 191s 

"Q Who followed him in that job? 

"A I became his successor and held the position 
until I surrendered. 

"Q Who became your successor? 

"A As no general was appointed as my successor, the 
senior of my junior officers became acting chief. 

"Q Was that Colonel Hayashi? 

"A Yes, Lt. Colonel Hayashi. 

"Q When was the last time you saw him? 

"A January 3, 1945. 

"Q Do you know what happened to him? 

"A Colonel Hayashi was reported to have been killed 
in action east of Manila." 

♦ * * * * * * 

"Q Was the Navy under a separate command until the 
American landings here? 

"A The Japanese army and navy had independent com¬ 
mands . 

"Q Was that true up to the end? 
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"A I have no accurate information. 

"Q Did you get any orders directly from Tokyo? 

"A No, but I received orders through channels coming 
outof Tokyo. 

"Q Where did they cone from in Tokyo* 5 

"A From the war ministry. 

"Q What branch? 

H'A Bureau of FW Intelligence and the War Prisoner 
Administration." 

On the next page I see no questions that are material. 

On the next page I see no questions that are material. 

On the next page, which is 194-, I see no questions 
which are material. 

On the next page, 195, I see no questions or answers 
that are material. 

On the next page, 196, I see no questions or answers 
that appear to be material. Or on 197. Or on 198. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you prepared to go ahead swiftly? 
Is it marked out so that we — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. I have some here on page 199. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: They are marked. 

On page 199s 

"Q Were all FWs in the Philippines kept in these 
three camps? 

"A Yes, at least while I was in command. 

"Q Hew many PWs were there here? 

"A At the time of my arrival there were around 
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"Q And the rest had been shipped elsewhere? 

"A According to my information there were around 
17,000 to 18,00^ FWs at the beginning but then they started 
shipping them to Japan, so that when I came there were only 
10,000. 

"Q Did any prisoners get shipped out after your 
arrival? 

"A Yes. 

"Q How many? 

'•A Since my arrival so many PWs were sent to Japan 
that at the time I resigned the post in January, 1945, there 
were only 1,300 left. 

"Q Who ordered these prisoners sent to Japan? 

"A Orders from the Ministry of War. 

"Q From the war prisoners headquarters in Tokyo? 

"A From the PW Administration. 

"Q How many shiploads were sent? 

"A I do not remember quite clearly but every time 
the prisoners were shipped only one shipload was sent at 
a time except once when two shiploads were sent. 

"Q Do you remember the approximate dates of these 
shipments? 

"A No. 

"Q How many were in Cabanatuan Camp when you came? 

•'A Around 4,000. 

"Q How about in Davao? 

"A Around 2,000. 

"Q How about in Old Bilibid? 

"A 7^0 to 8on in the hospital. The rest were 
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dispatched to the army and the navy for the construction of 
airfields and loading and unloading of naval ships. 

"Q Who detailed them for such work? 

"A By order of the commander-in-chief of the Japa¬ 
nese forces in the Philippines. None were dispatched after 
I came, as all of them that were needed had been assigned 
to such work already. 

"Q At the end how many were left in Cabanatuan? 

"A I remember there were 500 left. 

"Q How about at Old Bilibid? 

"A Around 800. 

"Q How many internees were in Santo Tomas? 

"A Around 4,000. 

"Q Hew many were there at the end? 

"A At the time of my arrival there were around 
4,500 civilian internees confined in Santo Tomas but the 
place was too crowded so some were transferred to Los Banos 
and at the time I left the position there were 4,000 civi¬ 
lian internees left in Santo Tomas. 

"Q How about in Los Banos? 

"A At the time of my arrival there were only 1,500 
civilian internees confined in Los Banos but later on it 
was increased to 2,500, 

"Q And at the Baguio Camp, how many? 

"A Less than 500 at the time of my arrival. 

"Q Was it closed up? 

"A When the Baguio Camp was closed by the end of 
December, 1944, there were 460. 

"Q And where were those internees sent? 
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"A They were brought to Old Bilibid. Old Bilibid 
was divided Into two sections: that part of it facing 
Azcarraga Street was used to confine PWs as before and 
the backyard enclosure was used for confining non-combatant 
civilians. 

"Q Who appointed the commandant for each camp? 

"A I did. 

"Q Were these commanding officers ever members of 
the militarypolice? 

"A No. 
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No further matter on that page. Nor the next. 

Nor the next. Nor 204. Nor 205, 206, 207, 208, 209. 

On page 210: 

"Q Where did you go after you left your post in 
December, 1944? 

"A I v/as promoted to chief of supply and general 
administration. 

"Q How long did you stay there? 

"A Until I came dov/n to surrender myself." 

* % * * * * 

"Q How long did Old Bilibid operate as a war 
prisoner camp? 

"A I do not know v/hen it began to be used as such 
but when I arrived in the Philippines Old Bilibid v/as 
already being used as a prison camp and it remained so 
until the last days of the occupation. 

"Q Who was the commanding officer at Old Bilibid 
when you came? 

"A This Old Bilibid Prison, at the time of my 
arrival, was used as a hospital attached to the PW camp 
headquarters and nobody v/as there except PW patients, and 
the chief of the hospital then was surgeon Capt. Nogi 
whom I mentioned previously. 

"Q And Nogi v/as their doctor during the entire 
time that you were in office? 

"A I do not remember quite well the date but Old 
Bilibid was converted into a PW camp some time in 
October, 1944, and Major Ebiko was appointed chief of 
the camp and Capt. Nogi resigned his post as chief of the 
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hospital. Capt. Nogi, however, continued to be the officer 
in charge of affairs relating to medical care of prisoners." 

Nothing further on that page. Nor the next. Nor 
pages 213, 214, 215. 

At the bottom of page -£ 16 : 

"Q Were the shipments of prisoners of v/ar to Japan 
by your order? 

"A By the order of the V/ar Ministry. Before June, 
1944, the orders went directly to the Commanding General 
in the Philippines and from him to the chief of the PW 
Administration. From June to October, the orders went from 
Tokyo to Southern Army Headquarters and then directly to 
the chief of supply and administration. Beginning in 
November, 1944, the orders went from Tokyo to Southern 
Army Headquarters to the Commanding General in the 
Philippines to the chief of supply and general administra¬ 
tion. 

"Q V/ho in the Foreign Office or War Office ordered 
that, would that be the head of the v/ar prisoners bureau? 

"A Head of v/ar prisoners administration." 

GENERAL DONOVAN: May I interrupt. What are you 
talking about now? Movement of prisoners? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: That's all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The original question v/as: "Were 
the shipments of prisoners of v/ar to Japan by your order?" 

"Q Do you remember v/hen the order came to ship all 
prisoners to Japan? 

"A The shipment of war prisoners had already started 








when I came and I do not know when the movements began. 

"Q But did they have definite orders from Tokyo? 

"A Yes. 

"Q How about the ships they were carried on, were 
they under the control of the army or the navy? 

"A A great majority of the ships used for transportin 
PW's were army ships but at times they used navy ships. 

"Q Who would be in command of these army ships, the 
commander in the Philippines? 

"A In the Philippines there was established a mari¬ 
time transportation headquarters of the army which was in 
command of these transports. 

"Q Was the head of that unit under the Commanding 
General of the Philippines? 

"A No. He did not receive directions nor instruc¬ 
tions from General Yamashita. 

"Q From whom did he get instructions? 

"A This maritime headquarters received direct orders 
from Field Marshal Count Terauchi. His jurisdiction was 
limited to work performed by that martirae headquarters 
in a specified area. That area included the Philippines 
and the southern seas. He was the supreme commander of 
the south seas region and Yamashita was under him." 

Now, on the next page, page 218: 

"Q Did you ever see the prisoners' ships while they 
were being loaded to go to Japan? 

"A Yes. 

"Q How many shiploads did you see? 

"A 5 or 6. 

"Q What were they, passenger ships or freighters? 

"A Sometimes passenger ships but mostly freighters. 
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"Q How large were these ships? 

"A Between 3000 to 7000 tons. 

"Q Did they also carry freight going to Japan in 
addition to prisoners? 

"A Yes. They did carry freight and they might have 
carried Japanese army or civilian personnel also. 

"Q What kinds of freight were loaded in these 

ships? 

"A I do not know. 

M Q How many prisoners went into each one of these 
3000-ton freighters? 

"A I forgot the number but the same space allotment 
as for the Japanese army. 

"Q Did they have beds or bunks or berths? 

"A No, the men slept on the floor. 

"Q How was it that you went down there to see 
these ships? What interested you in that? 

"A I felt that at that time the space was inadequate 
for the men and I waited to make more space but it was 
controlled by the military transport service and I could 
not do anything. 

"Q Yes, but why did you happen to come down to see 
those prisoners? 

"A Those prisoners were under me and I had an 
interest in how their condition was, and also to bid 
farewell to them.'* 
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Going now, sir, to page 224 at the bottom, after 
naming the six prison camps: 

"Q You have named six camps. Were those all the 
camps operating under your control? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Who was the Chief of Staff when you came? 

"A Lieutenant General Wati. 

"Q What was his first name? 

"A Takaji. 

"Q When did he become Chief of Staff? 

"A I do not know. 

"Q When did he leave his post? 

"A Some time in June, 1944. I am not sure of the 

date. 

"Q Do you know where he went? 

"A He became Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Imperial Japanese Southern Army. At that time, Southern 
Army Headquarters had moved to Manila. 

"Q Was Field Marshal Terauchi actually in the 
Philippines in June, 1944, when his headquarters moved 
to Manila? 

"A Yes, and General Wati became his Assistant 
Chief of Staff. 

"Q When did Count Terauchi come to the Philippines? 

"A Some time in June or July, 1944. 

"Q When did he leave? 

"A I am not sure but it was some time in October 
or November, 1944. 

"Q Where did he go? 
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"A I had boon told that Count Terauchi noved his 
headquarters to r aigon, French Indo-Chinn." 

At the bottom of that page, sir: 

"Q Was Kuroda in command of all army forces in the 
Philippines when you came? 

"A Yes. 

"0 Did he have command of arny air forces also? 

"A No. 

"Q '"ho was in command of those? 

"A Lieutenant General Toromoto whose first name I 
do not know. 

"0 Do I understand that Kuroda could not give 
orders to General Ternmoto concerning the use of army 
air forces here? 

"A No, ho could not. 

"0 To whom was the air forces general responsible? 

"A He was directly under Field Marshal Terauchi. 

"0 "o Terauchi w*s in command of all army and air 

forces? 

"A Yes. 

"Q How about the navy, was Terauchi in comnand, 
too? '"as it not General Terauchi who commanded the naval 
forces here in the Philippines at the time you were here? 

"A The best information on this can be obtained 
from Vice-Admiral Okawachi" — 

OENER/L REYNOLDS: '"o have had such a conclusive 
statement ns to the command responsibility in the 
Philippines that it is hardly necessary to read excerpts 
pertaining to that subject. 
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CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. I will not read any parts 
having to do with command unless I feel that there is 
something new or important that can be added. 

This matter has been taken up before, but I think 
it adds to have this particular bit of corroboration, sir. 
This is at the bottom of page 226: 

"Q I asked you before and I now ask you again if 
you remember that after the American landings in Luzon 
General Yamashita was in control of all the Japanese 
forces here. 

"A In matters of importance he received orders 
from his superior, Field Marshal Count Terauchi. In 
addition to the army ground forces, as of January 1, 1945* 
all army air forces came under the supervision of General 
Yamashita and as far as land operations were concerned 
marine and navy forces came under his control. The naval 
air force might not have come under his command. 

"Q In other words, any navy and marine forces 
fighting on land would be under General Yamashita*s 
command? 

"A General Yamashita exercised his control over 
naval and marine forces as far as fighting on land was 
concerned. For administration they were under the navy, 
but the tactical command was under General Yamashita." 

Now at the bottom of the next page relative to pre¬ 
vious questions which describe instructions on how to run 
camps: 

*'Q When you came did you find these orders in 
written form" — 
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I had bettor read the previous question: 

"Q Did the war prisoners bureau in Tokyo give you 
specific instructions on how to run the camps? 

"A These specific instructions or orders must have 
been given by the P. W, Administration at the time of the 
establishment of P. W. camps here but during my stay in 
office I did not receive any particular instructions or 
orders how to run them. 

"Q Y/hen you came did you find these orders in 
written form to be guided by them? 

"A We were guided by law providing for treatment 
of these prisoners of war and each army, for instance the 
14th Army Group, had also rules and regulations regarding 
the enforcement of this law and in my office v/e also pre¬ 
pared some detailed rules pertaining to the treatment of 
P. W.'s. There is a book containing the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention. I received that book from Tokyo and I 
carried out the policy expressed in it regarding P. W. 
camps. 

"Q But Japan did not recognize the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion. Were you still ordered by Tokyo to carry out its 
provisions? 

"A Yes. Although Japan did not ratify the Geneva 
Convention there were specific instructions from Tokyo 
that in the treatment of P. W.'s the offices concerned 
should follow the provisions of the Geneva Convention. 

"Q Did that come through in writing from Tokyo? 

"A The specific instructions came before my arrival 
and I heard personally and definitely from my predecessor 
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about the instructions received from Tokyo. At the time 
P. W, camps were established throughout the Japanese 
occupied territories including Japan proper, a three-day 
convention was held in Tokyo summoning all the officers 
in charge of P. W. camps in given regions, giving them 
detailed instructions on how to run those camps. In 
November, 194-3, there was also convened another conference 
in which all chiefs of P. W, camps in various regions and 
internee camps were called together.' 1 

Nothing more on that page. 

On the next page: 

"Q Did you receive any instructions on food? 

"A During my administration in the P. W. head¬ 
quarters I did not receive any specific instructions from 
Tokyo on food. I honestly admit that the food given to 
these P. W.'s and internees did not live up to any proper 
standard but the food supply available in the Philippines 
then was so low that even the Imperial Japanese Forces 
here were given reduced rations. 

"Q Was that from the moment you came? 

"A Yes." 

On the next page, or at the bottom of the same page: 

"Q You said these soldiers could buy food from the 
Post Exchange. What did they use for money? 

"A These P. W,'s were permitted to buy cigarettes, 
cigars, toilet articles, pencil, paper, and ink with cash. 

"Q Where did they get this cash? 

"A These P. V/.'s were paid a monthly salary and 
those who worked outside were given extra wages for their 
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labor. 

"Q How much were they paid? 

"A The P. Y/.*s were paid in accordance with their 
rank and the pay was exactly the same as received by the 
Japanese soldiers of equivalent rank; if a P. W. is a 
captain, he receives the pay of a captain in the Japanese 
Army. 

"Q Did a Prisoner of War captai- get the sqne 
food as a captain in the Japanese Army? 

"A They gave them the ingredients, vegetables, 
rice, meat and other things and the P. W.*s cooked for 
themselves. 

"Q But did they get enough so that they could 
eat the same as the Japanese Army? 

"A There was no difference. 

"Q Were the American prisoners getting the same 
food as Japanese soldiers? 

"A Generally speaking, they were getting the 
same food, but in the case of the camps in Cabanatuan 
and Davao where they kept gardens foi themselves and also 
raised cattle, sometimes the P. W.'s were able to eat 
better them the Japanese soldiers. 

"Q You said that Tokyo did not give you any direct 
instructions on how much food to give the prisoners, but 
only ordered you to follow the Geneva Convention. Is 
that right? 

"A While there were no direct instructions, the 
subject was covered by general regulations. 

"Q Did you yourself set the rations for the 
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prisoners of war and the civilian internees? 

"A The basic rule from the War Ministry was to 
give P. V/.'s rations equal to the Japanese Army’s. When 
I arrived in the Philippines, I found additional written 
instructions from the Commanding General in the Philippines, 
setting forth the exact amount of meat, fish, rice, etc., 
to be given each prisoner per day. I don't know when these 
rules went into effect, but probably it was from the 
beginning of the occupation. The original rations were 
furnished until about June, 1944, when they were cut by 
orders of Southern Army Headquarters, then in control. 

They were cut again in November, 1944, by order of the 
Commanding General in the Philippines. Both cuts were 
necessitated by the food shortage. All we did was to make 
out requisitions and bring them to the Quartermaster and 
draw the food. 

***** 

"Q Y/ere the rations ever set so low that Prisoners 
of War or civilian internees starved to death, or died 
of malnutrition or beri-beri or similar diseases? 

"A Not while I was in office. 

"Q So the Quartermaster always allowed enough food 
to keep the prisoners alive? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Did the Quartermaster corps ever fail to fill 
your requisitions? 

"A Sometimes they had to. During the last three 
months of 1944, there was an acute shortage of food in the 
Philippines even for Japanese soldiers so that the daily 
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ration of rice given to Japanese soldiers was cut to 300 
grains and therefore the ration given to P. W.'s v/as cut 
down accordingly and therefore these prisoners constantly 
appealed to War Prisoners Headquarters for a larger allow¬ 
ance of food during those three months. However, it was 
impossible for my headquarters to do anything for them. 

"Q If a requisition was put in for a certain 
amount of food, the Quartermaster would give that much. 

Is that correct? 

"A In the latter part of December, 194-4, there was 
an instance v/here the quartermaster corps was only able to 
give three days ration v/hen the requisition v/as for one 
month. Prior to that time the situation was not so bad. 

"Q But up until then the situation was that they 
would follow regulations in filling requisitions. Is 
that right? 

"A Only until October. 

"Q And these requisitions were prepared in your 
office? 

"A The requisition slips were prepared in the 
camp concerned to be submitted to the quartermaster. 

"Q Were the men you have named as quartermaster 
officers in the camp the ones who prepared the requisi¬ 
tions? 

"A Yes. They v/ere actually in our finance and 
supply department, but they are the men I named as 
quartermaster officers. 

"Q Once the men drew the food, did you issue strict 
orders that the food drawn should be given to the prisoners? 
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"A It was but natural that the food drawn should 
be given to the prisoners. There were no specific orders 
but I did not tolerate the stealing of any food. I did 
my best to stop it. There were cases, however, where 
the quartermaster corps said they were giving a specified 
quantity of a certain type of food, but actually furnished 
us with a lesser quantity when we actually picked up the 
food. 

"Q Did you provide for a uniform ration for all 
the camps or was it up to the particular commandant? 

"A The food given by the quartermaster corps was 
uniform to all the camps but in reality there was some 
difference in the sense that camps like Cabanatuan which 
kept a farm and garden and raised cattle, were better off. 

"Q But you insured that nothing could be deducted 
from the rations by any local commandant? 

"A The rations stipulated by the regulations I 
mentioned before were given the prisoners by the camp 
authorities concerned without failure and I remember no 
instance when I gave any camp commandants any warning or 
reprimand for failure to comply with instructions and 
regulations on this point. 

"Q So you certainly did not permit anyone of them 
to deviate from the rations set by your office? 

"A I did my best to see that my junior officers 
followed my orders. 

"Q Were there any instructions from Tokyo on what 
type of medical care should be given? 

"A I received an order from Tokyo — an explicit 
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order — that medicine be given to P. W.'s and therefore 
I requisitioned the medicine for the P. W.'s from the 
medical unit of the army and delivered it to P. W. 
camps. After the exchange boat 'Teia Maru* brought 
Red Cross medicine in November, 194-3, American medicines 
were so abundantly supplied to P. W.'s that there v?as 
practically no need for the Japanese medicine. A great 
majority of the medical staff attached to P. camps 
v/ere P.W.'s themselves and they preferred American 
medicine to Japanese medicine." 

That is all on that page. 
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The next page: 

U Q Now, there were times when the military police 
would come and take out people for questioning. Whose per¬ 
mission would they ask to do that? 

"A They didn't have to ask any permission. War 
Prisoner Headquarters could not interfere. However, they 
would report to the commandant. 

"Q Who ordered you not to interfere? 

"A It is because of the fact that Kempeitais could 
exercise vast powers concerning military police duties; and 
I could not stop them. Any trivial offenses committed by 
the PWs in the camp were summarily punished by the local camp 
authorities, but any serious offenders would be taken out 
by the MPs to be court-marttailed. 

"Q If you can tell me what kept your hands tied, I 
would like to know about it. 

"A There is no order but it was customary within 
the army. 

"Q You said in minor offenses the camp authorities 
administered summary punishment. Can you give some examples 
of such minor offenses? 

"A Any offenses not punishable by provisions of the 
military criminal lav/. One example is the stealing of food. 
There are two sets of criminal laws in the army, one is military 
criminal law and the other is the military ordinance for the 
punishment of misdemeanors. 

"Q If a prisoner refused to obey a guard, is that a 
serious offense necessitating a court-martial? 

"A I am unable to give the correct answer because 
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you have not given a specific case but if the case is such 
that a prisoner breaks through the gate and tries to escape 
then the matter comes under the jurisdiction of the MPs and 
he is liable to be punished by court-martial. 

"Q What sort of summary punishment would be given 

a man? 

"A The same given in the Japanese army. 

"Q *'hat would be the punishment for stealing food, 
for instance? 

"A It is very hard to generalize but the PV/ who 
steals food may be punished summarily by admonition or repri¬ 
mand, or if the stealing is very serious then he may be put 
in solitary confinement. 

"Q Well, now, it is my understanding that the 
Japanese army is very strict toward its own soldiers and that 
if one steals something he would be beaten for that. Is that 
correct? 

"A As far as the rules and regulations prescribed 
for the discipline of the army are concerned, no one is 

e 

permitted to beat the offending party. 

"Q I know of a case where a guard at Santo Tomas 
exceeded his authority by beating an internee. If a 
Japanese guard beats an internee would the commandant ad¬ 
minister punishment to him? 

"A It all depends upon the degree of the beating or 
slapping. The guard concerned could be reprimanded or 
punished physically. I remember having received reports 
of a case where the commandant punished a guard for the 
latter's beating of an internee but I do not remember the 
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actual case. 

"Q Did you ever issue any order that if a guard 
beat a man he should be punished for that? 

"A I did not issue such orders but should any of 
the guards commit atrocities against the internees or PWs 
confined, without reasonable cause, the guard would be 
punished in accordance with his crime. 

"Q Whenever such a case was reported to you, what 
action would you take if the act was without reasonable 
cause? 

"A I would approve the measure of any commandant 
giving physical punishment to any of the members of the 
staff or guards committing atrocities to the internees. 

"Q But would you actually order the punishment of a 
man for doing that? 

"A I did not issue specific instructions to that 
effect but all the existing rules and regulations concerning 
PW camps or civilian internment camps do not permit any of 
the guards or staff attached to the camp to commit these 
beatings or slappings. 

"Q You said that you would punish any boating 
given without reasonable cause. How serious an offense 
would the Drisoner have to commit so that he had to be beaten 
for it? 

"A The fact that any member of the staff of the 
camp or member of the guards of the camp beat up or slapped 
internees or PWs is in itself intolerable, however serious 
might be the offense committed. 

"Q The internees at Santo Tomas sent protests to 
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the commandant concerning food, beatings, etc. Did these 

t 

{ protests ever reach you? 

"A I did not receive any. 

"Q Did you ever receive any protests that the in¬ 
ternees at Santo Tomas sent to their commandant? 

"A I received a report of the fact that the commandant 
of Santo Tomas camp received protests from the internees 
but I am not sure whether or not they were referred to mo. 

"Q Did you ever receive any protest from the Santo 
Tomas internees that they were being required to do certain 
work but they were not willing to do it? 

"A Yes. 

"Q What did you order the commandant to do? 

"A Considering the situation prevailing I concurred 
with the commandant. 

"Q What were the circumstances that made you concur 
with the commandant? 

"A The protest of the internees of *~anto Tomas 
referred in particular to the requirement by the camp 
authorities to work and till the vacant lots to convert them 
into vegetable gardens. I overruled that protest on the 
ground that by converting the vacant lots the internees 
themselves would be able to have more food by raising 
vegetables. 

U Q What about their protest against building 
certain fences? 

"A I did not receive any report about that. 

"Q Are you sure that the protest against tilling 
the gardens came from Santo Tomas or might it have come from 
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another camp? 

"A The protest on the tilling of the soil to make 
vegetable gardens came from c anto Tomas Camp. These 
vegetable gardens were kept not only in Santo Tomas but also 
in the Baguio Internment Camp." 

On page 238: 

"Q Did you ever call in the MPs to arrest any FW? 

"A No. It is the commandant of the camp concerned 
who contacts the MP to deliver the PW. 

"Q Whenever there was a court-martial of a prisoner 
would your office send a representative to attend that 
court-martial? 

"A No." 

On page 239: 

"Q Did you ever inspect these comps? 

"A I inspected around fpril, 1944, and at that time 
I felt that the food supply was enough." 

That question had to do with camps in Pasay and 
Paranaque, which apparently were navy camps and it is not 
material. 

This is what I had reference to on page 239: 

"Q Did you ever visit the Cabanatuan camp while you 
were in office? 

"A Yes, four times. The first time was in March, 
1944, and then later in the year but I do not remember the 
dates. But the last was around September, 1944, so the 
others must have been in between. 

"Q On your visit in March, 1944, did you observe the 
food being furnished to the prisoners? 
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"A Yes. 

"Q Did you ordor any changes to be made in the 
system for supplying food? 

"A No. 

"Q Did you inspect the clothing furnished the 
prisoners? 

"A I noticed that they did not have enough clothes 
and I obtained more clothing for them on several occasions. 

I stw to it that all PWs going to Japan got new and warm 
clothing. 

"Q How about medical supplies, did you notice if they 
had enough? 

"A Yes. I was satisfied that they had enough 
because they received Red Cross supplies from the United 
States. 

"Q Did you inspect the sanitary facilities? 

"A The prison was very clean and had satisfactory 
sanitary facilities. 

"Q Did you notice if the prisoners were getting 
enough soap? 

"A They were given enough soap and looked clean. 

They got this soap from the 'Teia Maru.' 

"Q How about their shelter — barracks or tents — 
were those adequate? 

"A Yes. They were the former American barracks. 

"Q Were they kept in sanitary shape? 

"A They were not such good barracks. They were 
kept clean. 

"Q Were the men overcrowded? 
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"A Not so crowded. 

"Q Did you check into such things as punishment 
given to prisoners when they broke the rules? 

"A Each time a man was punished a report was sent 
in to me and I did not find it necessary to check into the 
matter in my visits. 

"Q whenever you had a report that a prisoner was pun¬ 
ished, did you look it over to determine whether the punish¬ 
ment was right? 

"A I never found any punishment too heavy and I 
never changed them. 

"Q Did these conditions apply to all of your visits 
in Cabanatuan camp, that is, did you find all things 
satisfactory in those four visits you made? 

"A I was satisfied in all four. 

"Q Did you give any orders for any changes in camp 
administration on any of these visits at Cabanatuan or as 
a result of such visits? 

"A No." 

Then there are some questions relative to Davao, 
which is not concerned in this case. 
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Question on the next p^gc: 

"Q How nbout Old Bilibid, when did you visit there? 

Many times. 

»q Were you satisfied with food, medical supplies, 
sanitary condition, clothing and shelter furnished to the 
prisoners? 

"A The shelter was better than the other camps. 

There was not as much food as in other camps as there was 
no garden. They had better clothing, and because they did 
not work their clothes lasted longer. Medical care was 
satisfactory because there were many American doctors and 
also sufficient supplies and equipment. I was satisfied 
with the sanitary conditions. 

"o Did you do anything about the food situation? 

"A I tried to get some vegetables from Cabnnatuan 
from what they raised there. 

"0 But after all these visits, did you ever issue any 
instructions for changes in the administration of the camp? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Did you find conditions still as satisfactory 
as they wore before? 

"A Yes, except food. 

"Q Did you ever have occasion to increase the 
ration for any camp? 

"A I was not in charge of handling of supplies. 

"0 Was it not Lieutenant Momota's Job? 

■'/» Even Lieutenant Momota could not do anything. 

"Q taps it not Momota's job to obtain sufficient 

rations? 
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"A Yes. 

"Q Did you ever visit Santo Tomas? 

"A Several times. The first visit was in March, 
1944, the others later in the year. 

"Q Did you find conditions satisfactory? 

"A When I inspected it the buildings were over¬ 
crowded and I ordered 500 internees transferred to Los 
Eanos in April, 1944. 

"Q Was everything else satisfactory? 

"A Yes, except for a shortage of toilet and shower 
facilities. 

"Q Did you order anything done about it? 

"A I told the commandant about it. 

"Q Did the commandant do anything? 

"A No. When I inspected the earn I learned that 
ihe Santa Catalina building was being rented by the 
internees as a hospital. I ordered that not only should 
all the back rents be refunded by the army but in the 
future the army should pay the rents. 

"Q When did you visit Los Banos? 

"A Five or six times, between March, 1944 and 
November, 1944. 

"Q How did you find the food, sanitary conditions, 
medical care, hospital and shelter? 

"A When I went there for the first time over 1000 
internees were there. They were using the gymnasium and 
the Agriculture Building, and the internees were satisfied 
at that time. Later the number of internees was increased 
so we built more barracks. There was a shortage of water 
and I ordered more pumps put in. At that time the hos- 
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pital was a little bit snail, so some patients were 
transferred to the Philippine General Hospital in Manila, 
and otherwise I found everything satisfactory. 

"Q Did you ever visit Baguio? 

"A Three times. When I went there I found some 
of the married couples could not live together, so I 
ordered that partitions be made for them so they could 
live together. I also ordered that they plant more 
gardens. There were two men who escaped from the camp, 
and I sent in more guards. 

"Q What happened to the twa men who escaped? 

"A They wore never captured. Nothing else was 
unsatisfactory. 

"Q At any time you visited the prison camps, did 
you have a superior officer with you? 

"A I took along with me my subordinates and also 
my superior officer General Shiraono, He visited all the 
camps except Davao." 

On the next page: 

"Q How about General Yamashita, did he inspect 
the camps? 

"A No." 

And at the bottom of the page, and this is the 
last subject matter, sir, in the statement that v/e believe 
material: 

"Q V/e re you in control of all prisoners of war 
in the Philippines when you were here as head of the 
prisoners of war administration? 

"A Yes except for those assigned on details. 
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"Q Were you in control of the prisoners who were 
kept at the airport at Puerto Princesa Palawan? 

"A I had no control over the airport at Puerto 
Princesa, Palawan. It came under the immediate command 
of the a-’f force headquarters. 

"Q Were the men who worked there not prisoners 
of war? 

"A Yes, they were. 

"Q Were you not in charge of prisoners of war in 
the Philippines? 

"A Yes, I was. The regulations concerning that 
particular instance or similar instances were as follows: 
In general, I had control over all prisoners of war but 
those prisoners of war attached or sent to other units 
for work came automatically under the control and 
responsibility of the particular unit commander. 

"Q But would not that unit commander be in turn 
responsible to you? 

"A He would not be responsible to me. 

"Q Could you demand that the prisoners be returned 
at any time? 

"A I had no right so to demand. 

"Q If a given unit wanted the services of some 
prisoners of war held in one of the prison camps, how 
would that unit go about getting these prisoners? 

"A I do not remember the exact regulations and 
there was no specific case of this after I assumed office. 

"Q What did you do if you wanted to get some 
prisoners back? 
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"A I remember that in the case of pr/soners of 
war dispatched to v/ork in airfields I had no control. 

In the case of airfields the chain of command was not 
under General Yamashita but under the 4th Air Army. 

"Q What was the jurisdiction of the 4th Air Army? 
"A I do not know definitely but I believe it was 


the whole of the Philippines 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: f re there any comments by the 
Prosecution? 

1.7 JOR KERR: Sir, there are quite a number of ex¬ 
cerpts from this exhibit which the Prosecution would like 
to read. It will take some time. I wonder if the Com¬ 
mission desires to have it read now? 

GENER'L REYNOLDS: It has already been introduced 
in evidence in its entirety, has it not? 

L7J0R KERR: Well, sir, I will point out to the Com¬ 
mission that, of course, such portions of this exhibit that 
expressly relate to a period of time prior to 9 October 
1944 are not in evidence, and a number of references read 
by Counsel are of that nature. Therefore, they are not 
applicable. 

Furthermore, Counsel did not read all of the portions 
of this exhibit which relate to the subjects that he had 
in mind, and if the Commission desires we will be very glad 
to read for the record the portions which were omitted; 
otherwise, we are perfectly content to let it stand as an 
exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything in the document 
which hasn't been read, v/hich indicates how'General Ko 
made his inspections? Y/e have already had examples where 
official reports were submitted, and everything was in fine 
shape, then we find that they really made no investigation 
whatever; they did not see food on the prisoner of war 
plates, or anything like that. Is there anything in it to 
indicate that General Ko did more than to ask the camp 
commander if everything was satisfactory? 
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MAJOR KERR: No, sir, I believe not. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Can he be brought in here? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Can General Ko be brought in hero? 

MAJOR KERR: I believe he can. I think he is 
available. 

CAPT/IN REEL: He is available, sir. We will bring 
him in if the Commission desires. It was our opinion that, 
with the Prosecution putting in a statement of 57 pages, 
that there was no point in calling him for any future 
testimony. However, if the Commission desires him called 
on the understanding that he is a Prosecution witness, not 
ours, we will be glad to. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: There is nothing more of General 
Ko wanted by Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything more wanted by 
the Prosecution of General Ko? 

MAJOR KERR: We would have to consider that, sir. 

I understand General Ko is now upstairs in this building. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then we will call him as a 
Commission's witness only, and inquire into the nature of 
his inspection. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. Any particular time the 
Commission would desire him to appear? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What do you have scheduled for 
Monday morning? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We could put him on Monday morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Whom else do you have for Monday? 
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MAJOR KERR: Sir? 
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with the Prosecution putting in a statement of 57 pages, 
that there was no point in calling him for any future 
testimony. However, if the Commission desires him called 
on the understanding that he is a Prosecution witness, not 
ours, we will be glad to. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is nothing more of General 
Ko wanted by Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything more wanted by 
the Prosecution of General Ko? 

MAJOR KERR: We would have to consider that, sir. 

I understand General Ko is now upstairs in this building. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then we will call him as a 
Commission's witness only, and inquire into the nature of 
his inspection. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. Any particular time the 
Commission would desire him to appear? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What do you have scheduled for 
Monday morning? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We could put him on Monday morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Whom else do you have for Monday? 








C/PT/.IN REEL: We have a number of witnesses, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to have 
General Ko for a short time Monday morning. 

ML JOR KERR: Sir? Monday morning? 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Monday morning. 

MLJOR KERR: I suggest, sir, that he be removed from 
the custody of Defense. 

C/PT/IN REEL: Sir, I beg to differ with the Prosecu¬ 
tion. He is not, as far as I know — we have not requested 
him to be here today. They had him hero a couple of days 
ago, and as I understand it he is not here today. We will 
be glad to see to it that he is brought up with our other 
prisoners; we have to have them brought up from there anyway. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: As long as he is here at 8:30 
Monday morning, we will be very satisfied. 

Unless there are other important matters in that 
document bearing on the subject, why, we will consider the 
matter of the document closed. 

MLJOR KERR: Sir, I had in mind reading a number of 
its provisions. Hov/ever, I would suggest that I be permitted 
to scan it over the weekend and read a limited number of 
those Monday. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Does the Defense have additional witnesses immediately 
available? 

C/PT/IN REEL: Today? We have witnesses available, 
sir. It would take a considerable time for the next witness. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: We will adjourn until 8:30 Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1655 hours, 24 November 1945» the trial 
was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 26 November 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

We will proceed. 

At the end of the last session, sir, the Commission 
requested that General Kou be brought before the Commission 
the first thing this morning as a Commission witness. Does 
the Commission desire that it question General Kou? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires that General 
Kou be brought in, sworn, warned as were other Japanese wit¬ 
nesses introduced by the Prosecution. It desires the 
Prosecution to question the witness along the lines already 
discussed. That is to say, we wish to determine the extent 
of the actual inspections made by General Kou; whether he 
actually saw the food placed on the tables for prisoners of 
war and civilian internees, because that is the only place 
that the food would do any good. We want to know how long, 
how thoroughly he conducted these inspections when he visited 
the prisoner-of-war camp or civilian-internee camp. We want 
to know whether he made any allowance in increasing ration 
component to prisoners and civilian internees to compensate 
for the amount of food products which the Japanese soldier 
gained by confiscation of civilian products. We want also 
to know whether he was informed of the numerous written pro¬ 
tests which were put into the camp commanders and what action, 
if any, he took upon them. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: With that guide the Prosecution will 
query the witness. 

SHIYOKU KOU 

called as a witness on behalf of the Commission, having been 
first duly sworn through Interpreter Technical Sergeant Joshi 
Joe Yorioka, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Yorioka, assisted by Major Pratt and Lieutenant 
Asano: 

EXAMINATION BY THE PROSECUTION 

CAPTAIN HILL: You desire his name and identify es¬ 
tablished before we warn him? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Surely. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you please state your name to 
the Commission? 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) Kou, Shiyoku. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Will you ask him to spell his last name 
for the reporter? He tells me that there is some question 
about the spelling. 

(Translated by Interpreter Yorioka) 

THE WITNESS: Kou, K-o-u; Shiyoku, S-h-i-y-o-k-u. 

CAPTAIN HILL: For the record, would the English 
spelling of his last name be K-o-h? 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: No; no, sir. 

CAPTAIN HILL: What is the spelling of his last name? 
MAJOR PRATT: K-o-u. That is the way he spells it. 
CAPTAIN HILL: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you formerly occupy some position 
in the Imperial Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes. 
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Q What position was that? 

A About when is that? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Was he an officer in the Japanese Army 
prior to September of this year? 

(Translated by Interpreter Yorioka) 

THE WITNESS: Is this September of last year? 

Q (By Captain Hill) Up until September of 19*5. 

A Yes. I am a member of the Japanese Army. 

Q And what rank do you hold in the Japanese Army? 

A Lieutenant General of the Army. 

Q Are you now held in custody by the United States Army? 
A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A Camp 1 in the vicinity of Canlubang, 

Q Are you a prisoner of war of the United States? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you understand that you are now testifying in the 

trial of General Yamashita before a United States Army 

Military Commission? 

A Yes. 

Q And that you have been called by that Commission to 

testify as its witness and not as a witness for either the 
Prosecution or Defense? 

A Yes. 

Q And that you do not have to testify before this Com¬ 

mission unless you so desire on any matters which might 
incriminate you in any way? 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 
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(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) I heard it through the 
interpreter, so I do know. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Are you willing to testify about all 
matters before this Commission? 

A Yes, I will. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Are there any further questions along 
that line? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Go ahead. 

Q (By Captain Hill) During the period from October 1944 
until about the first part of March 1945 what position did 
you hold in the Japanese armed forces relative to prisoners 
of war? 

A Until December 30» 1944 I was in charge of the prisoner- 
of-war camps and internment camps. From December 30, 1944 
'til January 6, 1945 I was the head of the line of communi¬ 
cations, and after January 6th the prisoner-of-war camps 
became outside my responsibility. 

CAPTAIN HILL: What was the last? I didn't hear. 
INTERPRETER YORIOKA: "outside my command". 

Q (By Captain Hill) Then from the 1st of October of '44 
until January 6th you had command of the prisoner-of-war 
camps and civilian-internee camps in the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes. 

Q And during that period of time did you visit or inspect 
any of the prisoner-of-war camps or civilian-internment camps 
in the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q During that period of time how many prisoner-of-war 









camps and civilian-internment camps were maintained here in 
the Philippines by the Japanese? 

A There were two prisoner-of-war camps and three civilian- 
internment camps. 

Q Where were the two prisoner-of-war camps located? 

A One was at Cabanatuan and the second was at Old Bilibid 

in Manila. 

Q During that period of time were any prisoners of war 
kept at Fort McKinley’ 

A From the latter part of November to the early part of 
January there were some. 

Q How many prisoners of war were kept at Fort McKinley 
during that time? 

A 300. 

Q Were these American prisoners of war? 

A Yes. 

Q And how many prisoners of war were kept during the period 
of time that you have testified about at Cabanatuan? 

A The number at Cabanatuan has varied, but after December 
it has been about 500. 

Q How many civilian internees were kept at Los Banos In¬ 
ternment Camp? 

A About 2,500. 

CAPTAIN HILL: What was the answer? 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: About 2,500. 

Q (By Captain Hill) And how many civilians were in¬ 

terned at Santo Tomas Internment Camp during that time? 

A About 4,000. 

Q And how many American prisoners of war were kept at 
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Old Bilibid Prison during that period of time? 

A These prisoners were transferred from Baguio in the 
latter part of December and the number was about 470, 

Q Prior to December had a camp been maintained at Baguio? 

A Yes. 

Q And was that camp closed in December 1944? 

A It closed on December 29th. 

Q And had this camp been an internment camp for civilians 

or a prisoner-of-war camp? 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Read the question. 

(Question read) 

A It was a detention camp for noncombatants. 

Q (By Captain Hill) During the period from October 9th 

until you left Manila did you visit or inspect these camps? 

A Yes. 

Q Which camps during that period of time did you visit? 

A Old Bilibid; Santo Tomas; Los Banos; Sakura Camp at 
Fort McKinley, and Cabanatuan. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I didn't get that last answer. 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Cabanatuan. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How many times during this period 
did you visit Cabanatuan P.w. Camp? 

A I went once in October and that is all. 

Q What time in October? 

A It was around the middle part of October, but I do not -« 
INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Strike that, please. 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) It was in the early part 
of October, I do not remember the exact date, 

Q (By Captain Hill) And will you tell the Commission 
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the condition of the camp as you saw it on that visit? 

A At that time there were about 2000 P,W,«s at thjs 
camp. The majority of the prisoners of v/ar were working 
in adjacent farms — strike that answer. 

Most of the P.W.'s were working in P.W. gardens ad¬ 
jacent to the camp. In comparison with Old Bilibid and 
Santo Tomas the food situation was better. 
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Q Were you in the camp at this time during a meal 

given to the prisoners? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you go into their dining room to inspect the 

food that they received? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell the Commission the quantity of food that 

each of the PW's received at that meal? 

A There is 500 grams of rice and plenty of vegetables 

and some meat. 

Q How do you arrive at the figure of 500 grams of rice 

that each received? 

A I asked the camp commander, and from what I observed 

myself it was quite a bit more than what we received in 
Manila. 

Q Was this 500 grams of rice for one meal? 

A That was for the whole day. 

Q Well, I asked you to tell the Commission about the 

particular meal that you saw served to the prisoners of war 
there. 

A For breakfast it was 150 grams of rice, for noon 175 

grams, and for supper 175 grams. 

Q Did you see all three meals served to the PW's that 

day? 

A What I saw was the noon meal. 

Q Tell the Commission what you saw served to the PW's 

at that noon meal. 

A The meal consisted of rice curry with some kind of 

sauce on it, and the vegetable was cooked, and there were 
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some potatoes and there was some meat also. 

Q w as that the only meal that you saw served to the 

PW's at Cabanatuan during that time? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you observe the physical condition of the 

prisoners of war at Cabanatuan on that visit? 

/ Yes. 

Q Tell the Commission what the physical condition of 

those men was. 

A There were 20 patients in the hospital, and the others 

had good comforts and were seen well-fed, and their condi¬ 
tions were good. 

Q What time of the day did you get to the Cabanatuan 

camp on that trip? 

A I arrived around 11 f.M. 

Q And how long did you stay there at the camp that day? 

A I stayed there all day and stayed overnight, and 

returned the next day. 

0 While you were there did you talk with any of the 

prisoners of war? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Did any of them protest to you the conditions there 

at the camp? 

A There were no dissents — strike that. There were 

no particular complaints. 

Q Did any of them make any complaints to you about the 

food at the camp? 

A There were none. 

Q Did any of them complain to you about the beatings 
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and tortures that had taken place at Cabanatuan camp? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever know of any beatings or tortures that 

took place at Cabanatuan camp during that time? 

A What kind of mistreatment? 

Q Any kind of mistreatment towards the prisoners of war 

there. 

A I do not believe there were any. 

Q Did you observe the clothing that was worn by the 

prisoners of war while you were in the camp on that visit? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Will you tell the Commission about the condition of 

the clothing of the prisoners of war? 

A Among the laborers working outdoors there were some 

without shirts on, but all of them had pants on; and, as I 
observed the clothing alongside the rest, they all seemed 
to have sufficient clothing. 

Q During the period of time we have talked about, do 

you know whether any clothing was furnished to the prisoners 
of war at Cabanatuan by the Japanese army? 

A When necessary, clothing had been supplied. 

Q On this visit, did you observe the sanitary condi¬ 

tions of the camp? 

A Yes, I have, and it is as I mentioned already. 

CAPTAIN HILL: What was the answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Tell the Commission what you 

observed about the sanitary conditions in the camp. 

A The condition in general was quite good, and the 
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hospital was well equipped and the patients seemed well 
taken care of, due to the efficiency of American medical 
officers, and there was sufficient medical supplies. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Is there anything else the Commission 
desires me to inquire about Cabanatuan at this time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We would like to have you determine 
how much advance notice was given the camp commander in 
Cabanatuan as to the arrival of this witness for inspection 
purposes. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you notify the commanding 

officer at Cabanatuan that you were going to visit the camp 
on this occasion? 

A I did not notify him. 

Q Did anyone else notify him for you? 

A I don't believe anybody notified him. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Anything further, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may proceed to Santo Tomas. 

Q (By Captain Hill) How many times between October 1, 

1944, and January 6, 1945, did you visit Santo Tomas Intern¬ 
ment Camp? 

A I went frequently, but I do not remember the exact 

number of times. 

Q How frequently during that period did you visit Santo 

Tomas? 

A I do not remember the exact number. 

Q Did you visit it once a week, once a month, or about 

how often? 

A The average number of visits were either once a week 

or once in 10 days. 
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Q And that is the average of your visits during the 

period we have referred to, from October 1, 1944 until 
January 6, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have occasion to be at Santo Tomas Camp at 

any time when they were feeding the internees there? 

A Yes, I saw them being fed. 

Q On how many occasions? 

A After October, I believe it was around — it was 

about three times. 

Q And can you give us about the dates when you saw the 

internees fed at Santo Tomas? 

A I have forgotten the exact dates, but I remember it 

as the early part of October, the early part of November, and 

the middle part of December. 

Q Tell the Commission what food you saw being fed to 

the individual prisoners at Santo Tomas on your visit in 
October. 

A The menu for the healthy person was rice curry with 

some sort of sauce on it, with four or five pieces of meat 
and a few vegetables, and one banana for fruit. 

Q Tell the Commission about the quantity of food that 

you saw being served to the individual internees at Canto 
Tomas in November of 1944. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us go back to October — 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, the witness is not through speak¬ 
ing. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will let him go ahead in a 

moment. 
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We recall that there are two weaknesses alleged to 
have occurred with respect to food: quantity and quality. 

He has stated "four or five pieces of meat" with the rice. 

We would like to know whether that was four or five pieces 
for all of the internees, or four or five pieces per person, 
and the size of those pieces. 

CAPTAIN FILL: Yes, sir. 

Was there a correction on the interpretation? 

MAJOR PRATT: No; the prisoner had more to say. 

CAPTAIN KILL: I will withdraw that last question and 
let him complete his answer, then. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka, continuing) The menu 

for the children was a little rice with vegetables and eggs 
and candy. This was the noon meal that I observed. 

The menu for the patients was rice gruel and milk 
and fruit. That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now, may we have that whole answer 
read back? 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"Q Tell the Commission what food you saw being fed 
to the individual prisoners at Santo Tomas on your visit in 
October. 

"A The menu for the healthy person was rice curry 
with some sort of sauce on it, with four or five pieces of 
meat and a few vegetables, and one banana for fruit. The 
menu for the children was a little rice with vegetables and 
eggs and candy. This was the noon meal that I observed. 
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The menu for the patients was rice gruel and milk and fruit. 
That is dll. 1 ') 

Q (By Captain Hill) You have referred to four or five 

pieces of meat in your answer, and do you mean to tell the 
Commission that each of the internees received four or five 
pieces of meat at that meal? 

A Meat was not allotted at each day, but around October 

I believe there was around three times a week. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Well, I move that the answer be 
stricken and ask that the question be read to him again. 

The answer was not responsive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer will be stricken from 
the record, and the witness required to answer the question 
as stated. 

(Question read) 

A I remember it as two pieces. 

Q (By Captain Hill) That each of the internees 

received at that meal two pieces of meat? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN HILL: As to this particular meal, sir, 

are there any other questions? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You might inquire as to the size 
of those pieces of meat. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Tell the Commission the average 

size of the pieces of meat that you saw served to the 
internees at Tanto Tomas. 

A I remember it as being about three centimeters long 

and about two centimeters wide. 
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Q Can you toll the Commission what kind of meat 

it was that you saw there? 

A It was beef. 

Q /t the time of your visit to Santo Tomas in 

October were the internees permitted to make purchases 
from the outside of food supplies? 

A There was a canteen at Santo Tomas and the intornoes 

were buying their daily necessities and food, and occa¬ 
sionally their friends and their families outside would 
bring in food supplies and these were forwarded to them. 

Q v'ore the internees during that eeriod of time per¬ 

mitted to purchase food supplies from Filipinos outside 
of the camp? 

A ,r hat the internees bought directly was from the 

canteen inside the internment camp. 

Q /nd can you tell the Commission the items which 

they were able to buy from the canteen that you have 
spoken about? 

A I remember the items as being vegetables, fruits, 

eggs, tobacco, tooth brushes, tooth paste and paper. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Lieutenant Asano.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) On this visit to Santo Tomas, 

did you have occasion to talk with any of the Internees 
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at the camp? 

A Yes. 

Q How many of the internees did you talk to there on 
that occasion? 

A One. 

Q Do you know the name of that internee? 

A I do not remember his name. 

Q And did that internee complain to you about the condi¬ 
tions there in the camp? 

A After October I received complaints regarding food, 
shortages of food. 

Q On that occasion did you receive any complaints 

from the internees about the food situation, I mean on 
your October visit? 

A He spoke to me about shortages of food. 

Q Did you observe any of the internees there on that 
occasion as to their physical condition? 

A Yes. 

Q And did they look to you as if they were under-fed? 

A No. 

Q Did you have occasion in October to go into the 

kitchen where the Japanese guards and soldiers were eating 
or food being prepared for them? 

A Yes. 

Q And were the Japanese guards and soldiers receiving 

the same food as the internees? 

A The amount was the same, but it was prepared differ¬ 
ently . 

Q Then on your next visit in November, 194-4, to Santo 
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at the camp? 

A Yes. 

Q How many of the internees did you talk to there on 
that occasion? 

A One. 

Q Do you know the name of that internee? 

A I do not remember his name. 

Q And did that internee complain to you about the condi¬ 
tions there in the camp? 

A After October I received complaints regarding food, 
shortages of food. 

Q On that occasion did you receive any complaints 

from the internees about the food situation, I mean on 
your October visit? 

A He spoke to me about shortages of food. 

Q Did you observe any of the internees there on that 
occasion as to their physical condition? 

A Yes. 

Q And did they look to you as if they were under-fed? 

A No. 

Q Did you have occasion in October to go into the 

kitchen where the Japanese guards and soldiers v/erc eating 
or food being prepared for them? 

A Yes. 

Q And were the Japanese guards and soldiers receiving 

the same food as the internees? 

A The amount was the same, but it was prepared differ¬ 
ently. 

Q Then on your next visit in November, 194-4, to Santo 
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Tomas, did you have occasion to observe the food that was 
being fed to the internees? 

A Yes. 

Q And how did the food at thf't time compare with what 

you had seen in October? 

A There were lesser quantities of rice compared to 

that of October. 

Q What about the meat and vegetables that they were 

receiving in November? 

A There was less meat, but there was the same amount 

of vegetables. 

Q And on this visit did you observe the physical 

condition of the internees in the camp? 

A Yes. 

Q And how did their condition in November compare 

with that in October? 

A In comparison to the time before October, some of 

the inmates were a little thinner. However, I didn't 
consider it detrimental to health. 

Q Did you learn of any deaths among the internees at 

Santo Tomas during November th^t were caused by mal¬ 
nutrition or starvation? 

A No. 

Q Did you learn of any deaths at Crbanatuan P. W. 

camp between October 1st, 1944, and January 6th, 1945, 
that were caused by malnutrition or starvation? 

A I did not receive such report, and I believe such 

a thing did not happen there. 

Q Now, in the middle of December when you visited 

Santo Tomas, tell the Commission about the quantity of 
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Toma.s, did you have occasion to observe the food that w.^s 
being fed to the internees? 

A Yes. 

Q And how did the food at th^t time compare with what 

you had seen in October? 

A There were lesser quantities of rice compared to 

that of October. 

Q V/hat about the meat and vegetables that they were 

receiving in November? 

A There was less meat, but there was the same amount 

of vegetables. 

Q And on this visit did you observe the physical 

condition of the internees in the camp? 

A Yes. 

Q And how did their condition in November compare 

with that in October? 

A In comparison to the time before October, some of 

the inmates were a little thinner. However, I didn't 
consider it detrimental to health. 

Q Did you learn of any deaths among the internees at 

Santo Tomas during November th*t were caused by mal¬ 
nutrition or starvation? 

A No. 

Q Did you learn of any deaths at Crbe.nr.tuan P. W. 

camp between October 1st, 1944, and January 6th, 1945» 
that were caused by malnutrition or starvation? 

A I did not receive such report, and I believe such 

a thing did not happen there. 

Q Now, in the middle of December when you visited 

Santo Tomas, tell the Commission about the quantity of 
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food that you saw being served to the individual in¬ 
ternees . 

A The amount was about the same as that of October — 
November, and the amount of rice v/as 300 grams per day. 
However, at times it v/as reduced to 250 grams per person 
per day. Vegetables and other foods were about the same 
as that of November. What I have mentioned is as in regards 
to the food supply by the army. However, the internees 
were able to buy food at the canteen and some of them 
built a small fireplace and cooked their own food. 

Q And in December, 1944, when you visited Santo 
Tomas — 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: He hasn't finished yet. 

THE WITNESS: As I have mentioned before, there v/ere 
considerable donations of food from the families outside 
and friends outside, and I believe that helped con¬ 
siderably. 

Q (By Captain Hill) In December, 1944, when you 
visited the Santo Tomas camp, the internees were able 
then to procure food from the outside from their rela¬ 
tives and friends and from the canteen, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever, or did any Japanese officer under 

you issue an order prohibiting the internees from pur¬ 
chasing food supplies from the outside? 

A I did not prohibit any purchase from the outside 
if it went through channels. 

Q What do you mean through channels? 

A Commodities were sold by the instructions and super- 
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vision of the local camp commander in the canteen and the 
donations from relatives and friends had to go through 
the local commander's office. 

At times there were occasions where relatives and 
friends outside would toss a bundle of food, tobacco and 
candy over the fence into the compound. However, we 
prohibited that. 

Q But at all times while you were the prisoner of war 
commander the internees at Santo Tomas were permitted to 
supplement their army rations by purchases from the out¬ 
side? 

A As I have mentioned before, one had to go through 
proper channels to purchase food from the outside. How¬ 
ever, one could obtain food directly from the canteen and 
friends and relatives outside. 

Q Where were your headquarters in Manila at the time 
you were prisoner of war commander? 

A Tho Far Eastern University. 

Q Is that close to the Santo Tomas internment camp? 

A Yes. 

Q And is that close to Old Bilibid Prison? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever see any Red Cross parcels distributed 

to either Santo Tomas or Bilibid Prison? 

A The Red Cross parcels arrived here before I took 
over the command, and during my inspection tour I have 
mentioned, or it has been mentioned about tho fact that 
certain items and commodities were from the Red Cross 
parcels v/hich were in the internees' bunk area. 
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Q Were any Red Cross parcels distributed to the 
internees while you were the commanding general? 

A No. It did not come. 

Q During the time you were commanding general of the 
prisoner of war camps and internee camps, did you ever 
have any Red Cross supplies stored in your office or in 
the rooms adjacent to your office? 

A No. 

Q When did you visit the Bilibid prisoner of war camp? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you proceed to Old Bilibid, 
inquire from the witness as to his knowledge of the 
investigation and subsequent execution of Mr. Carol 
Grinnell, Mr. Alfred F. Duggleby, Mr. Clifford Larson 
and Mr. E. C. Johnson, who were American civilian in¬ 
ternees at Santo Tomas. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Withdraw the question. 

Q (By Captain Hill) V/as a protest or a notice ever 
given to you relative to the internees Duggleby, Johnson, 
Grinnell and Larson from the Santo Tomas internment camp? 
LIEUTENANT ASANO: Read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, I haven't. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you know anything about 
these four internees being taken out of the Santo Tomas 
camp and being executed by the Japanese? 

A All I know regarding them is that in late December 
they were taken by the Kcmpei Tai, or the Japanese II. P.'s, 
and that Is all I know. 

Q When did you learn that these four men had been 
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taken? 

A I learned of this when I hoard this from the local 
commander. 

Q V'hcn was that? 

A I believe it was the 30th of December. 

Q Did you learn what had become of these four men at 
that time? 

A At that time all I knew was that those four were 
taken to the Kempoi Tai headquarters, and I was — I 
didn't know anything regarding them and I thought it v/as 
just for investigational purposes and there would bo a 
notice regarding them later on. 

Q Did you make any attempt to find out about the 
cases of these four men? 

A I have no authority to do so and there v/as no 
report regarding the investigation, so I did not make any 
effort. 
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Did you later learn what happened to these four men? 

No. 

Q At the time these four men were taken you were the 
Commanding General of the prisoner-of-war and internee camps, 
were you not? 

A Yes. Up to December 30th and up to the date that I 
received this report I was the Commanding Officer. 

Q And these four internees were under your command, were 
they not? 

A Yes. 

Q And wasn’t it some concern of yours as to what hap¬ 
pened to them? 

A Among the four that were taken for investigation Mr. 
Grinnell was the chairman of the committee at Santo Tomas 
and he was such a person of trust that I didn't believe 
anything bad could come of this investigation and I awaited 
for a report. According to what the M.P.'s said, there 
was a matter of suspect regarding communication with Ameri¬ 
can force and I inquired further but the M.P.'s would not 
furnish me with any more information regarding the matter. 

The arrest took place on the 30 th of December 194-4 and on 
the 6 th of this year, January I was relieved of command and 
I went to Bamban. Therefore I do not know what became of 
the matter and I could not do anything about it. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Does the Commission desire any further 
questions in this regard? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. Inquire of the witness whether 
camp commanders, such as the camp commander at Santo Tomas, 
had authority to put executions into effect. 
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Q (By Captain Hill) Did the various camp commanders at 
Santo Tomas and the commanders at the various internment 
camps have authority to arrest and take into custody the 
P.V/.’s and the internees under him? 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, may we ask a question on this? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

MAJOR FRATT: These people are in prison already. What 
is the exact meaning of "arrest" and "take them into custody"? 

CAPTAIN HILL: They are not imprisoned. They are within 
the camp but still they have a status of being taken into 
custody. I can rephrase the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What we really want to know is the 
power of the camp commander to direct or authorize execution 
of American prisoners of war and civilian internees. 

CAPTAIN HILL: I will withdraw the other question. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did the internee-camp or prisoner- 
of-war camp commanders have authority to order the execution 
of internees and P.W.'s within their command? 

A No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Inquire, then, if the witness had 
such authority. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you have the authority to order 
the execution of prisoners of war and internees within your 
command? 

A No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Who did have the authority? 

Q (By Captain Hill) Who did have within the Japanese 

Army the authority to order the execution of prisoners of 
war and Internees? 
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A The ones that were executed had to commit a serious 
crime before that took place and he had to appear before a 
military court and be tried by a military court, and there 
he received his sentence, the death penalty or whatever the 
penalty was. 

Q Then was it the Japanese military court that ordered 
the execution of a P.W. or internee in such instances? 

A Yes. The military court gave the decision and the 
execution was also carried out by the military court. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will wish to know whether these 
executions could be carried into effect by order of the 
court or whether their acts had to be approved by some 
higher authority; for example, General Yamashita's head¬ 
quarters or the War Ministry in Tokyo. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Hill) When a prisoner of war or internee 
was sentenced to death was it necessary that that sentence 
be passed upon by someone higher in command before it was 
carried out? 

A I received notice regarding the decisions from the 
military court and I believe that the notification was sent 
to the higher-ups, but I am not very well versed with this 
matter. 

Q Do you know whether it v/as necessary for General Yama- 
shita to pass upon these sentences of death before they were 
carried out? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you know whether it was necessary for the Imperial 
governm.ent in Tokyo to pass upon these sentences of death of 
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prisoners of war or internees? 

A I don't know what takes place in Tokyo, but probably they 
did review the situation. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Anything else? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: One further question at least. In¬ 
quire of the witness the extent of his knowledge of the re¬ 
quirements of the Geneva Convention with respect to the exe¬ 
cution of prisoners of war or civilian internees. That is 
to say, has he informed himself as the Japanese commander 
in charge of these camps of the requirements of the Geneva 
Convention which his government has agreed to abide by. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) While you were commanding general 
of the prisoner-of-war and internee camps did you inform 
yourself as to the contents of the Geneva Convention with 
reference to the rights of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees? 

A Yes, I have studied the matter. 

Q And did you as commanding general of the prisoner-of- 
war and internee camps follow and comply with the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention? 

A I followed the instructions from Tokyo and from the 
Army regarding the operations of these camps. I knew of 
the contents of the Geneva Convention. However, I did not 
have the authority to carry out what was written in the 
treaty. 

Q Were the camps under your command administered in 
conformity with the Geneva Convention? 

A No. The administration of the P.W. camps and in- 
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ternment camps were run according to the order received from 
Tokyo and from the Army, 

Q And those orders received from Tokyo and from the Army 
were not in conformity with the Geneva Convention rules; is 
that correct? 

A In general they were the same. 

Q In what respects did they differ? 

A First the difference was that, according to the Geneva 
Convention, it was the responsibility of the commanding 
officer of the P. W. camp to establish the P. W. compound 
wherever labor was required, and administer the camp. However, 
according to the instructions from the Army, whenever requi¬ 
sition was made from some other unit for the P. W. labor, 
the complete responsibility automatically rested with in¬ 
dividual unit commanders who requisitioned labor of the 
P. W.'s. 

Q Were there any other differences? 

A I believe there were a few other differences, but 

I do not remember. 

Q Did you know that the internees at Santo Tomas had 
elected an internee committee, pursuant to the Geneva 
Convention? 

A Yes, I do know. 

Q And did you recognize that committee as the official 
representatives of the internees? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever receive any protests from that committee? 

A No, I haven’t. I did not receive any complaints 

directly from the committee. However, I received reports 
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from the local commander. 

Q Do you know whether that Internee committee ever 
made protests under the Geneva Convention? 

A For who? 

Q Did they ever make protests as to the conditions 
at Santo Tomas being in violation of the Geneva Convention? 
A I would like to know pertaining to what matter the 
complaint was made. 

Q Did you ever receive any protests from the internee 
committee at Santo Tomas, relative to the lack of suffi¬ 
cient food? 

A I did not receive complaints directly. However, I 
heard regarding the reports from the local commander, and 
I have spoken to some internees and I have seen the actual 
shortage of food with my own eyes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS? We will recess for ten minutes. 
(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may proceed. 
CAPTAIN HILL: May we have the last question and 
answer read? 

(Question and answer read.) 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Yajima.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know what happened to the 
written protests made by the internees 1 committee at 
Santo Tomas? 

A There were no such protests made directly to me. I 
heard this from the local unit commander. 

Q Then you have no personal knowledge of the written 
protests made by the internees' committee at Santo Tomas? 

A I only heard from the local unit commanders regarding 
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those protests, 

Q Do ycu know what the local unit commander did with 
those written protests? 

A I remember, 

Q What did he do with the written protests? 

A I believe they are kept by the local unit commander. 

Q Was that in accordance with the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention? 

A They are made with the Geneva Convention as a base. 
They are made with the Geneva Convention as a — as a base. 
Q Under the Geneva Convention, did the local unit 
commander, or camp commander, have a right to keep these 
protests? 

A Protests from the internees are forwarded to the 
local camp commander. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Read the question back to him, please. 
(Question read.) 

A I do not remember. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Does the Commission desire any further 
questions in this regard? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission recalls the testi¬ 
mony of an American citizen who was a doctor of medicine; 
that in filling out the form which was required for all 
individuals who died while interned, they made entries of 
cause of death as "starvation" and "malnutrition." We 
would like to know if such reports showing the cause of 
death came to his attention, and we would like to know what 
the witness would say about orders to the American doctors 
of medicine to discontinue using "starvation" or 
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"malnutrition" as a cause of death, 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

(J (By Captain Hill) Did you receive reports from the 
camp commander at Santo Tomas as to the number of deaths 
occurring among the internees? 

A Do you mean deaths due to sickness? 

Q Deaths due to any causes. 

A In case of deaths, there are reports made by the 
local camp commander. 

Q And were these reports made regularly to you by the 
camp commander? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How often were these reports made to you as to the 

deaths of internees? 

A Every month. 

Q And did these reports show the causes of death 
among the internees? 

A Yes. 

Q Did any of these reports that you received show, 

as causes of death, "malnutrition" or "starvation"? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever receive copies of the death certificates 

signed by the doctors, showing the causes of death of the 
internees? 

A No. 

Q Did you know of any instances where the doctors at 

Santo Tomas Camp had given upon the death certificate, 
as causes of death, "malnutrition" or "starvation"? 

MAJOR PRATT: That is United States doctors, isn't 
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it? 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is right. 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed next to Old Bilibid Prison 
but we will wish to restrict the inquiry of that locality 
to the testimony given by one witness that the food situa¬ 
tion became so bad that they were forced, in order to live, 
to eat rats, cats, dogs, and garbage from Japanese kitchens 
CAPTAIN HILL: What period was that, sir, if you 
recall? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It was after October. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Between October 9 and January 6 
of '45, did you have occasion to visit Bilibid Prisoner 
of War Camp? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is Old Bilibid. 

Q (By Captain Hill) The Old Bilibid Prisoner of War 
Camp? 

A Yes. 

Q On how many occasions? 

A Once — on the average, once every week or ten days. 

Q And did those visits continue up until January 6th? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have occasion, on any of those visits, to 

observe the food that the prisoners of war were receiving? 

A Yes. 

Q On how many different occasions did you observe the 
food that was being given to the prisoners of war there? 

A Four times after October. 
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Q When was the first time? 

A The beginning of October. 

Q Tell the Commission the food situation at Old Bilibid 

in the first of October, when you visited that camp. 

A 400 grams of rice. As to the vegetables, I do not 
remember, but they had sufficient amounts. Meats were 
given three times a week. That is all. 

Q Did you observe the physical condition of the 
prisoners of war in October of 1944, at Old Bilibid Prison? 
A Yes. 

Q What was that physical condition? 

A The majority of those prisoners were hospital 

patients, but to my knowledge the general physical con¬ 
ditions were satisfactory. 

Q When was the second visit that you made to Old 
Bilibid Prison during this period? 

A I remember it as the middle of October, but I do 
not remember the exact date. 

Q Had the food condition there in the camp changed 
any since your first visit? 

A It was same as my first visit. 

Q When did you visit Old Bilibid Prison the third 
time? 

A The end of October. 

Q And had the food condition at that time changed 
from the condition of your previous visits? 

A They were the same as my previous visits. 

Q What was the date of your fourth visit to that 

camp? 
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A Beginning of November. 

Q And had the food condition at that time changed from 
what it was at the time of your first three visits? 

A The rice received were 300 grams, but the rest were 
the same. 

Q And what about the physical condition of the 
p'.isoners of war; had that changed? 

A I did not notice any change. 

Q And did you visit Old Bilibid during December of *44 
or January of '45? 

A Yes. 

Q When was your visit in December of *44? 

A I went several times, about three or four times. 

Q When was your first visit in December? 

A I do not remember the exact date, but I believe it 
was the beginning of December. 

Q What was the food situation there at that time? 

A The same as in November. 

Q What was the physical condition of the prisoners of 

war at that time? 

A Tho same. 

Q Later in December, you visited the camp and did you 
find any change in the food situation there? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA; Do you mean the last time he 
visited in December? 

CAPTAIN HILL: Any time later on during the month 
of December. 

THE WITNESS: Toward the end of December we were not 
able to distribute 300 grams of rice, and they were reduced 
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to 2?0 grams. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you notice any change in 
the physical condition of the prisoners of war during the 
latter part of December, 1944? 

A I did not notice anything unfavorable. 

Q Did you visit the Old Bilibid prisoner of war camp 
in January of 1945? 

A No. 

Q Then your last visit to Old Bilibid was the latter 
part of December, 1944, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And at that time you did not notice the starving 
condition of the prisoners of war there? 

A That is light. 

Q Did you over know of any of the American prisoners 

of war at Bilibid Prison that were forcod to eat Japanese 
garbage and eat rats or other rodents? 

A I don*t know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission recalls an episode 
where American military prisoners of war were moved 
from Cabanatuan to Old Bilibid Prison and subsequently 
aboard the ORYOKU MARU, a ship, which was loaded with 
American prisoners of war and Japanese passengers. Sub¬ 
sequently, it v/as bombed by American aviation and beached 
or sunk near the shore of Subic Bay. 

There arc three elements to this episode which we 
wish you to explore. The first element is the inspec¬ 
tion, if any, which was made by the witness or his 
representatives prior to the loading of American prison- 
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ers of war or subsequent thereto to determine the 
facilities aboard ship. 

This should include the adequacy of space, the 
sanitary provisions, messing and hospitalization 
facilities. 

V/o v/ill then wish to have you inquire as to the 
situation after the few survivors reached the shore at 
Subic Bay. The Commission rocalls they were placed on a 
tennis court for a considerable period of time without 
food or water or extremely limited food or water. 

We would like to know hov; the witness handled that 
situation. 

The third thing v/e wish you to inquire into is the 
responsibility which he had or General Yamashita had or 
any commander of the Japanese armed forces in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands had with respect to sea transportation of 
prisoners of war. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you recall during the months 
of January, 1944, when a shipload of prisoners of war 
v/as shipped from Manila on the ORYOKU MARD? 

Well, I believe it was on December 13th. 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you please read the ques¬ 
tion? 

(By Captain Hill) Let me withdraw the first part 
of that question so that it reads on December 13th. 

THE WITNESS: I know. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Do you know how many prisoners, 
American prisoners of v/ar were put aboard that ship at 
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Manila? 

A Approximately 1300. 

Q And do you know how they were taken Bilibid Prison 
to board this ship? 

A They walked. I nov; recall that some of them were 
taken by trucks. 

Q Isn't it true that most of them were forced to march 
from Bilibid Prison to the docks? 

A I don't think they were forced to march. 

Q Well, did they march? 

A The majority of them marched. 

Q And were these prisoners at that time under your 
control? 

A Yes# 

Q And did you go to the dock to see this ship take 
off for Japan? 

A I was there when the prisoners were on the ship. 

Q And will you tell the Commission about the condi¬ 

tions on tho ship where these American prisoners of war 
were loaded? 

A The rooms that were given to the prisoners were too 
small, also I noticed that they were uncomfortable. 

Q Were they not put in the hold of the ship? 

A This is a freighter> so it is the same as when they 

are taking Japanese troops. 

Q Were these American prisoners of war taken below 

deck to the hold of the ship? 

A Yes. 

Q And did they have any toilet facilities down in the 
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hold whcro they were put? 

A There were no toilet facilities, but a latrine was 
built on the deck. Whenever they wanted to use a latrine 
they would come on deck. 

Q And were there any mattresses or cots or beds for 
them to sleep on down in the hold? 

A No. 

Q Then they were forced to sleep on the bare floor, 
is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q And what was the condition down in the hold where 
these prisoners were crowded? That was the condition dovm 
in the hold where these prisoners were crowded? 

A Yes. 

Q And was there room for them to lie down on the floor 
or did some of them have to sit up or stand up? 

A It was difficult for them to lie down at the same 
time. 

Q Was there any ventilation for the hold where they 
were put? 

A There was ventilation when the hatch was open, but 
whenever it rained the hatch was closed. 

Q Did you furnish the escort guards for these prisoners 

on this trip? 

A Yes. 

Q How many guards did you furnish for this trip? 

A Approximately 30 non under the command ~ strike 

that. Approximately 40 men under the command of Lieuten¬ 
ant Toshino. 
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THE WITNESS: (Without aid of the Interpreter) 

T-o-s-h-i-n-o. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Then these men after boarding the 
ship and starting on the trip were still under the control 
of your officers and men? 

A Yes. 

Q And it was the war prisoner division or under your 
command that had charge of these prisoners on this trip? 

A I was not responsible for the transportation or 

the accommodations of the prisoners on the ship. That was 
the responsibility of the captain. 

Q But you were responsible for the loading of 1300 
men into these crowded unsanitary quarters, were you not? 

A The ship would not allow more shipping space, so 
that can’t be helped. 

Q Why did you load 1300 men on the ship? 

A This ship is under the command of the Third Mari¬ 
time Transport, and I had to negotiate with them for space 
for 1350 prisoners and 40 guards. Then the Third Maritime 
Transport Command will decide that it would be this room 
and this quarters on this ship. 

Q The Maritime Transport Command merely furnished the 
transportation, did it not? 

A They had the responsibility of transporting. 

Q And the command authority over these men remained 
in you and in your war prisoner division, did it not? 

A The prisoners of war under cownand, yes, but the 
ship is under the command of the Martime Transport Command. 
Q And these prisoners remained under your command until 
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THE WITNESS: (Without aid of the Interpreter) 

T-o-s-h-i-n-o. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Then these men after boarding the 
ship and starting on the trip were still under the control 
of your officers and men? 

A Yes. 

Q And it was the war prisoner division or under your 
command that had charge of these prisoners on this trip? 

A I was not responsible for the transportation or 

the accommodations of the prisoners on the ship. That was 
the responsibility of the captain. 

Q But you were responsible for the loading of 1300 
men into these crowded unsanitary quarters, were you not? 

A The ship would not allow more shipping space, so 
that can’t be helped. 

Q Why did you load 1300 men on the ship? 

A This ship is under the command of the Third Mari¬ 
time Transport, and I had to negotiate with them for space 
for 1350 prisoners and 40 guards. Then the Third Maritime 
Transport Command will decide that it would be this room 
and this quarters on this ship. 

Q The Maritime Transport Command merely furnished the 
transportation, did it not? 

A They had the responsibility of transporting. 

Q And the command authority over these men remained 
in you and in your war prisoner division, did it not? 

A The prisoners of war under command, yes, but the 
ship is under the command of the Martime Transport Command. 
Q And these prisoners remained under your command until 









THE WITNESS: (Without aid of the Interpreter) 

T-o-s-h-i-n-o. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Then these men after boarding the 
ship and starting on the trip we re still under the control 
of your officers and men? 

A Yes. 

Q And it was the war prisoner division or under your 
command that had charge of these prisoners on this trip? 

A I was not responsible for the transportation or 

the accommodations of the prisoners on the ship. That was 
the responsibility of the captain. 

Q But you were responsible for the loading of 1300 
men into these crowded unsanitary quarters, were you not? 

A The ship would not allow more shipping space, so 
that can't be helpod. 

Q Why did you load 1300 men on the ship? 

A This ship is under the command of the Third Mari¬ 
time Transport, and I had to negotiate with them for space 
for 1350 prisoners and 40 guards. Then the Third Maritime 
Transport Command will decide that it would be this room 
and this quarters on this ship. 

Q The Maritime Transport Command merely furnished the 
transportation, did it not? 

A They had the responsibility of transporting. 

Q And the command authority over these men remained 
in you and in your war prisoner division, did it not? 

A The prisoners of war under cOTdnand, yes, but the 
ship is under the command of the Martime Transport Command. 
Q And these prisoners remained under your command until 
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they were turned over by your officers to the proper 
authorities at the destination? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, tell the Commission what messing facilities 

for the prisoners of war there was on the ship? 

A Food was prepared by the mess hall in the ship and 
was distributed to the prisoners of war. 

Q Did they have a dining hall or did they eat there 
in the hold where they were put? 

A They ate on the deck. 

Q Do you know what hospital or medical service was 

provided there on the ship for the prisoners of war? 

A At all times medics from the P. V7.*s attached to the 
prisoners of war, and there is a medic attached to the 
guards by the Japanese army. 

Q Wore medical supplies available there on the ship? 

A Medical supplies were accompanied with the P. W.'s. 

Q Were there hospital facilities on the ship? 

A I believe there were. It is not a hospital but a 
sick bay for serious patients. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 26 November 194-5.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: All members of the Commission are present; 

the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If the Reporter is equipped to do 
so, please read back the last six questions and answers so 
we may get the continuity. 

(Questions and answers read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

SHIYOKU KOU 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows through Interpreter Oishi, with the assistance 
of Major Pratt and Staff Sergeant Yajima: 

EXAMINATION BY THE PROSECUTION (Continued) 

Q (By Captain Hill) > At the time of the loading of the 
ORYOKU MARU in Manila did you personally go onto the ship 
and make an inspection of it? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you personally go onto all of the ships that 

left Manila during that period loaded with prisoners of 
war for some other destination? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you find the conditions on the other ships 

which left Manila with prisoners of war during that period 
similar to the conditions that you found on the ORYOKU MARU? 










A In general they are not the same. They differ in parts. 
Q in what respects did the conditions on the other ships 
differ from the ORYOKU MARU? 

A The size of the ships differed and there were times 
when the prisoners of war were shipped together with the 
Japanese troops, and on some occasions the rooms in which 
the prisoners of war were placed were spacious and at other 
times it was not so spacious. 

Q After the ORYOKU MARU left Manila did you learn what 
happened to that ship? 

A Yes. 

Q And when did you learn what happened to that ship? 

A The ORYOKU MARU left Manila at 12:00 midnight on the 

13th of December. About dawn it was discovered in Manila 
Harbor by American bombers. It received repeated bom¬ 
bardment and the ORYOKU MARU was beached at Olongapo in 
Subic Bay. 

Q Was this shipped marked in any ~ 

A On the morning of the 14th the engine was hit by 

bombs and the ship started to sink, and so the prisoners 
of war were allowed to go ashore. And I believe I re¬ 
ceived their report on the evening of the 16th. 

Q When this ship left the Manila Harbor was it marked 
in any way to indicate to the Americans that it was carrying 
prisoners of war? 

A No. There were no markings and besides the prisoners 
of war there were men and women residents that were in the 
Philippines on that ship and also the ashes of the dead 
were being carried as well as the crew members themselves. 
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Q Were there any precautions taken by you or anyone in 
your command to protect these American prisoners of war 
against aerial bombardment or other means of warfare while 
on this ship? 

A When the ship was sunk the prisoners of war waved to 
the bombers and it appeared from that that the bombers 
recognized the prisoners of war and thereafter they did 
not bomb or strafe the prisoners of war. 

CAPTAIN HILL; I will ask that that answer be stricken 
and that the question be read back to the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Read the question. 

(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The answer given by the witness will 
be stricken. The question will again be asked by the inter¬ 
preter . 

(Translated by Interpreter Oishi) 

THE WITNESS; I was in Manila at that time, so I do 
not know and I did not hear regarding those things from the 
guard commander, 1st Lieutenant Toshino. 

Q (By Captain Hill) You were present when the ship was 
loaded and you know whether any precautions were taken at 
that time to protect the prisoners of war, do you not? 

A No. There was nothing done. 

Q From whom did you receive the report on December l6th 
about the bombing of this ship? 

A A messenger brought the report from Lieutenant Toshino. 
Q And what was the substance of that report from Lieu¬ 
tenant Toshino? 

A The reports were the events that I have previously 
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stated. That was that the ship left Manila at 12:0^ mid¬ 
night on the 13th and then received bombardment in Manila 
Harbor and therefore the ship took refuge at Olongapo in 
Subic Bay, and prisoners of war were then allowed to go 
ashore at that point. And also in that report was a request 
for clothing for prisoners of war since they had swum ashore 
without any clothing on, and also requested instructions as 
to what to do further. And also in their reports were the 
fact that 20r> prisoners of war died and five guards died. 

Q Did you learn in that report from your Lieutenant how 
the American prisoners of war were able to stop the bombing 
of the ship? 

A That was not in Lieutenant Toshino's report, but it 
was the story told by the messenger who brought the report. 

Q What was that story or report by the messenger? 

A This is the story that I have just previously mentioned: 

that is, that the prisoners of war waved their hands and 
thereafter they were not strafed or bombed. 

Q After you received this report from Lieutenant Toshino 
what instructions, if any, did you send back to him in re¬ 
gard to these prisoners of war? 

A I immediately dispatched rice, canned goods, medicine 
and clothing to them. As to what procedures were to be 
taken concerning the prisoners of war was to be by later 
instructions. 

Q And where were — 

A I went to the Third Maritime Transport Command and 
requested for another ship. There I received instructions 
that the prisoners of war were to be sent to North San 
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Fernando. From there I went to the line of communications 
command and related the conditions, and there I requisitioned 
for some trucks to send the prisoners of war to North San 
Fernando. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: We will not pursue the further 
course of these prisoners of war. The Commission desires 
that we return to the time of loading the ORYOKU M/RU. The 
witness testified that he found it necessary to move 1200 or 
more American prisoners of war out of the Philippines. Ke 
called upon the maritime transport organization for space 
for that number of prisoners. Upon inspecting the space 
the witness testified that ho found it much too congested 
in that the prisoners had to lie on the floor; there was 
inadequate room for all to lie down and some had to sit or 
stand; furthermore, the toilet facilities were on the deck, 
and also the only ventilation would be the removal of the 
hatch. 

After having found those conditions the Commission 
would like to know why he loaded all of then aboard; why 
did he not load only one-tenth or one-fifth or one-third of 
them; did he load all of them because of an act of ineffi¬ 
ciency and incompetoncy on his part, or was he acting in pur¬ 
suance of orders to load them aboard notwithstanding those 
conditions. If that should be the case, whose orders re¬ 
quired him to do that. Explore along that line. 

C/PT/IN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) At the time you first made the 

inspection of the ORYOKU M/RU and found that the space pro¬ 
vided was insufficient for the 1300 prisoners of war, why 
did you proceed to load that number on the ship? 
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A It is because the schedule called for that and that that 
was the only ship that was allocated to transport 1.300 pri¬ 
soners of war; and, furthermore, Japanese troops were trans¬ 
ported under similar conditions, so there was nothing that 
could be done about that matter. And that the rooms were 
not spacious is a fact, but, on the other hand, it was not 
to such an extent that it was uncomfortable. I gave orders 
to Lieutenant Toshino to allow the prisoners of war to go on 
deck as much as possible to do exercises and for walks. And, 
furthermore, I have asked the Captain of the ship for more 
space. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is enough on the subject, we 
believe. 

We will next proceed to Los Banos Civilian Internment 
Camp. There are two points in the preceding testimony con¬ 
cerning which the Commission would like additional information. 

The first one concerns the garden, ^’e recall that the 
testimony indicated the civilian internees were allotted ten 
acres of garden space, which they planted. When the crop 
was nearing the harvest season, five and one-half acres or 
thereabouts of the garden was removed from the civilian 
internees and used for other purposes by the Japanese 
authorities. 

We would like to know from this witness what he knows 
about it, and, specifically, what use was made of the products 
of that internees' garden. We will take up that point first, 
and then take the second point. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Hill) During the period from October 1944 

to January '45, did you have occasion to visit the Los Banos 
Internment Camp? 

A Yes. 

Q How many times, approximately, did you visit that 

camp during that period of time? 

A I do not remember distinctly now, but the latter 

part of October once; the early part of December, once — 
will you correct that to twice. That is all. 

Q On these visits to Los Banos, did you learn about 

a garden tract which had been set aside for the internees' 
use, which was about ten acres? 
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A Yes, I know. Yes, I do know, because I have made an 

effort to increase the productivity of the garden. 

Q On any of your visits to Los Banos, did you learn that 

over five acres of this garden tract had been taken away from 
the internees for the use of the Japanese? 

A Yes, there was such an occasion. 

Q And will you explain to the Commission why the 

Japanese took the products from the five and a half acres 
away from the internees. 

A One of the barracks in which the internees were in 

was transferred to the Japanese troops, and between this 
barracks and the other part where the internees were was 
built a fence, and so the tract on the other side of the 
fence was then given over to the Japanese troops. If the 
fence were made straight, much more of the vegetable garden 
should have gone over to the Japanese troops; so consequently, 
I negotiated with the hospital head to make the fence in a 
zigzag form in order to give more of the garden to the 
internees. 

Q Then you permitted the Japanese soldiers to take the 

products raised by the internees from more than half of their 
garden, is that correct? 

A It does not come up to over half. If we were to take 

into consideration the whole garden, it is only one portion 
of it. 

Q But you did permit these Japanese soldiers to take 

the products from the internees' garden, is that right? 

A I learned of this afterwards, and figuring that this 

proceedings cannot go on, I ordered the camp commander to 
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harvest the garden and then give the prisoners of war this 
harvest. 

Q And was that done? 

A They were supposed to take it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V’e will leave the subject of the 
garden and proceed to the next subject at Los Banos. 

We recall testimony concerning an American civilian 
internee who left the camp against the orders of the Japanese 
commander, in order to obtain food. On his way back into 
the camp he was seen by Japanese guards and fired upon and 
gravely wounded, fubsequently, he was carried to the guard¬ 
house or guard area, and the testimony indicated the 
American was still alive. He was then taken out and killed 
by a single shot from a small arms. All of this occurring 
within a short time, with no evidence concerning a trial. 

Inquire of the witness, if you will, what he knows 
about that episode; and if he does know about it, the Com¬ 
mission will have further directions. 

Q (By Captain Hill) Did you ever receive a report 

from the Los Banos Internment Camp, relative to the death 
of internee George Lewis? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you have any information relative to the death of 

internee George Lewis at the Los Banos Internment Camp in 
January 1945? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: ^ill you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) What day in January was it? 
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Q (By Captain Hill) The 28th of January, I believe 

the evidence shows. 

A As I said before, I left Manila on the 6th of January 

for Bamban, and thereafter I lost contact with the intern¬ 
ment camp. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. That will be all. 

While this witness was called by the Commission, 
Defense is accorded the privilege of cross-examination, with 
the proviso that it be limited to subjects which have been 
brought out in current testimony. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, the Defense has only a few 
questions, and only on the ORYOKU MARU incident. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

EXAMINATION BY DEFENSE 

Q (By Captain Reel) On the ORYOKU MARU, were the 

Japanese women and children who were aboard given the same 
accommodations as the prisoners of war? 

A I do not know that in detail. 

Q Well, not in detail, but in general from your ob¬ 

servation was that true? 

A When I went aboard the ship I saw them sitting on 

the passageways and on deck , with their belongings. 

Q And were they as crowded as the prisoners of war? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the space allotment to the prisoners of war 

as compared with the space allotment to Japanese soldiers 
on a transport? 

A Same. It is only that the Japanese soldiers are 

completely equipped, whereas the prisoners of war are not so 
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equipped, and therefore in the long run the Japanese soldiers 
are much more uncomfortable. 

Q Now, who was responsible for furnishing food to the 

prisoners of war on the ship? 

A The captain of the ship. 

Q And who was responsible for the time when the 

prisoners would be fed? 

A That is determined by the captain ot the ship. 

Q And who was responsible for furnishing water to the 

prisoners of war on the ship? 

A That is also the captain of the ship. 

Q ^nd if any marking is necessary on such a ship, whose 

responsibility would it be to see that it is there? 

A That too is the responsibility of the captain of the 

ship. 

Q Now, when you testified as to responsibility for 

deliverance of the prisoners, did that have to do with anything 
more than guarding them? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) I am not stating that I 

am responsible for the transportation of the prisoners of 
war. As far as the guard commander's duty is concerned, he 
is responsible for giving any aid to the prisoners of war and 
to prevent their escape, and at the destination the guard 
commander is responsible for handing over the prisoners of 
war. 

Q One more question: Where did the orders come from, 
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relative to shipping prisoners of war to Japan? 

f I received it directly from the line of communications 

command. 

Q And do you know whether or not they got their orders 

from Tokyo? 

A They received it from Tokyo. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The witness is dismissed. 

The Commission will recess for approximately ten 
minutes, following which time the Defense will proceed with 
the presentation of this case. 

CAPTAIN HILL: °ir, the Prosecution has one question 
we would like to ask this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the question? 

CAPTAIN HILL: If General Yamashita maintained his 
headquarters at Fort McKinley during the time that the 300 
prisoners were kept at Fort McKinley, as the witness has 
testified about. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will dispense with the question. 

(Witness excused) 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Defense may proceed. 

JOHN SHIZUO OHASHI 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows, through 
Interpreter Yajima, with Interpreter Technician Fourth 
Grade Joe Yorioka acting as "check" Interpreter, and 
assisted by Major Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name, 
please? 

A John Shizuo Ohashi. 

Q Are you at present interned as a prisoner of war 
of the United States? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And where are you interned? 

A New Bilibid. 

Q Were you a member of the Japanese Army? 

A No. 

Q Were you a civilian employee of the Japanese Army? 

A I am not an official civilian employee. 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: He is not an official civilian 
employee. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Were you employed in connec¬ 

tion with the work of the Japanese Army? 

A I was employed at the internment camp at Santo 
Tomas. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Japanese. 
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Q Do you speak English? 

A Just a little. 

Q When did you first come to the Philippine Islands? 

A At the latter part of December, 1938. 

Q And did you marry a Filipina girl in 1938? 

A It is not 1938, because I came at the end of December 
it is after that. 

Q You married a Filipina girl, then, in 1939? 

A 1940. 

Q Now, have you and your wife any children? 

A Two. 

Q And are your wife and children at present living in 
the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, during what period were you employed at the 
Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 

A From the end of August, 1942. 

Q Until when? 

A Until up until the 3rd of February, 1945. 

Q In what capacity were you so employed? 

A Group leader at the internment camp, chief of 

internment affairs. 

Q And what were your duties in this position? 

A I was in charge of maintenance; I was in charge of 

interviews, the passes, the hospital facilities, sports, 
and so forth, and liaison work. 

Q Now, what was the nature of the liaison work which 
you did? 

A To contact the families of the internment camps, 
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Q Do you speak English? 

A Just a little. 

Q When did you first come to the Philippine Islands? 

A At the latter part of December, 1938. 

Q And did you marry a Filipina girl in 1938? 

A It is not 1938, because I came at the end of December 
it is after that. 

Q You married a Filipina girl, then, in 1939? 

A 1940. 

Q Now, have you and your wife any children? 

A Two. 

Q And are your wife and children at present living in 
the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, during what period were you employed at the 
Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 

A From the end of August, 1942. 

Q Until when? 

A Until up until the 3rd of February, 1945. 

Q In what capacity were you so employed? 

A Group leader at the internment camp, chief of 

internment affairs. 

Q And what were your duties in this position? 

A I was in charge of maintenance} I was in charge of 

interviev/s, the passes, the hospital facilities, sports, 
and so forth, and liaison work. 

Q Now, what was the nature of the liaison work which 
you did? 

A To contact the families of the internment camps, 
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and I was also in charge of handling the packages from 

outside, 

Q Now, when you say you handled liaison with the 
families, are you referring to communication between the 
internees at Santo Tomas and their families living on the 
outside? 

A In the internment camp there was the Intendance 
Department, the Medical Department, and other departments, 
and my job was to establish liaison with the internees and 
those departments. 

Q And was it part of your duty to investigate appli¬ 
cations of internees to be permitted to live with their 
families outside of the internment camp? 

A Yes. 

Q And when you referred to packages, are you referring 

to the packages sent by friends and families of the 
internees from outside the camp into the camp? 

A Yes. 

Q Was it also part of your duty to hear complaints of 
internees and to pass them on to the camp authorities? 

A Yes, in part; for instance, complaints regarding 

food and securities. 

Q Was it part of your duty to arrange recreational 
facilities for the internees? 

A Yes. 

Q And as part of that duty did you arrange for the 

showing of movies for various amusements and for record 
concerts at the internment camp? 

A Yes. 
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Q And did these recreational activities continue up 
until January, 1945? 

A Yes. However, the showing of movies became im¬ 
possible after October of 1944. 

Q Was that because of the air raids? 

A Yes. 

Q And did the record concerts continue until January 

of 1945? 

A When there is no air raid they continue^ but not 
every day, 

Q Now, in pursuance of your duties, were you able to 
arrange for the release of any internees? 

A My duty included the getting of permission for the 
application set forth by the internee. 

Q And were there cases where you were able to secure 
permission for internees to leave the internment camp and 
live with their families outside the camp? 

A Yes, I had. 

Q And was it the general policy of the camp adminis¬ 

tration to permit internees to leave the camp in any case 
of illness of members of their family outside? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, there has been testimony before this Commission 

by former internees, by a former internee at Santo Tomas, 
that your actions and attitude toward the internees was 
very friendly and very helpful. Is that a correct state¬ 
ment of your actions and attitude? 

A I did my best. 

Q Now, as a civilian employee at Santo Tomas did you 
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receive the same food allowance as the Japanese soldiers 
who were staying there? 

A Yes. 

Q And will you tell the Commission both as to the 
quantity and quality as to the food given to the Japanese 
soldiers at Santo Tomas in the month of October, 1944? 

A The rice given was about 250 grams at that time. 

Q Is that 250 grams a day? 

A I am not an expert, but I think that is the amount 
given. 

Q And what other foods were given in addition to rice 
to the Japanese soldiers? 

A Vegetables and dried fish. 

Q Now, did the food given to the Japanese soldier at 
Santo Tomas deteriorate as to quantity in the month of 
November of 1944? 

A It was reduced, more or less. 

Q And was the ration given to the Japanese soldiers 

further reduced in the month of January, 1945? 

A The ration during the month of January had a definite 
decrease. However, when the Japanese troops withdrew they 
left huge quantities of foodstuffs and we used them. Well 
these rations were given privately and not officially. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you please read the answer? 
(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: The rations came in regularly, but 
there was a decrease in the amount. Extra rations were 
given from friends from the outside. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, did you observe that 
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during the month from October to January, 194-5, the 
Japanese soldiers at Santo Tomas lost a considerable amount 
of weight? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecu¬ 
tion protests these leading questions by counsel in ques¬ 
tioning this witness. If there is some valid reason why 
the defense should employ leading questions, very well, 
but we know of no reason why this witness should be led. 

Further, we respectfully suggest that this witness 
can speak and understand English, therefore the questions 
might as well be put to him in English. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As to the leading questions, it 
is true that an overly liberal number of them have been 
employed, and where the answer expected is material, the 
Commission desires it be obtained in a more orthodox 
manner. 

As to the comment that the witness speaks English, 
the Commission feels that the witness is accorded the 
privilege of selecting the language which he will be 
examined in. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I may say, sir, on the last point, 
that we requested the witness to speak English, but he 
asked that he be permitted to speak in Japanese because 
of his halting English. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will withdraw the last question. 
Q (By Captain Sandberg) What did you observe as to 
the weight of the Japanese soldiers stationed at Santo 
Tomas during the period from October, 1944, to January, 
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1945? 

A In general they lost some weight; I, too, lost some 
weight. 

Q How much weight did you lose? 

A In comparison to 1943 I lost about 20 pounds. 

Q Wow, was the food given to the Japanese soldier the 
same as that given to the civ ian internees, both as to 
quantity and as to quality? 

A They were about the same, only I remember that the 
Americans were having corn besides rice. 

Q Now, what agency in the Santo Tomas Internment Camp 
was charged with the responsibility of drawing rations 
for the Japanese personnel and the civilian internees? 

A Finance and Supply. 

Q Will you describe the procedure used by Finance and 
Supply in drawing rations for Japanese personnel and civi¬ 
lian internees? 

A We went to get the rations from the Quartermaster 
Office and the rations were distributed according to the 
number of personnel. 

Q And did the ration report upon which these rations 
were drawn list both the internees and the Japanese per¬ 
sonnel on the same report? 

A I think they were listed separately. The reason 
for this is because the warehouse for the civilian per¬ 
sonnel and the warehouse for the military personnel v/ere 
located at different places. 

Q And although they v/ere listed separately, was the 
basis upon which the rations v/as drawn the same, both as 
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to quantity and as to quality, for both civilian and 
military Japanese personnel? 

A Yes, they were the same. 

Q Nov/, there has been some testimony before this 

Commission to the effect that the rice given to the 
civilian internees was the sv/eepings from the warehouse 
floor. Is that a true statement? 

INTERPRETER YAJIM: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I don't know. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was the quality of the rice 
given to the civilian internees of a good quality? 

A At that time the quality of the rice could not be 
determined. We took whatever they gave us. 

Q And was the quality of the rice given to these 
civilian internees as good as the quality of the rice 
given to the Japanese personnel? 

A I think they v/ere about the same. 

Q How many separate kitchens for the cooking of food 
were maintained at Santo Tomas for civilian internees? 

A There was a general kitchen, and then there was a 

kitchen for the children, and then there was a kitchen in 

the hospital. 

Q Nov/, what kind of foods were furnished to the 
children from the kitchen maintained for the children? 

A I do not know the exact details, but children v/ere 
getting eggs from the merchants, v/hich was very difficult 
to get, and then they got food which was suitable to them. 

Q Could you state how many times a week the babies got 
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A During those days eggs were very difficult to obtain. 
Therefore I cannot determine how many eggs were given per 
children per day. I don't believe every children got one 
egg per day. 

Q Would you say that every child got three eggs per 
week? 

A I cannot determine that. 

Q But you are sure that eggs were furnished to the 
babies at Santo Tomas? 

A Yes. It is a fact that the Finance and Supply Bureau 
had done their best. 

Q Was milk furnished for the babies' diet? 

A They had some milk. They got milk from — . They 

got water buffalo milk. 

Q What kind of diet was provided in the hospital? 

A There were more vegetables. 

Q And what other foods were there in the hospital? 

A I do not know. 

Q Can you describe the hospital and medical facilities? 

A Regarding the hospital facilities we obtained through 

the Army some medical equipment; then we also obtained 
some surgical supplies from outside. 

Q Was there an operating room? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the capacity of the hospital? 

A About 100 to 110 persons could be accommodated in 

the hospital, but due to the lack of space those seriously 
ill were taken to a hospital outside. 









Q V/hen you talk about a "hospital outside," do you 

refer to the civilian hospitals in the City of Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q When an internee was in one of these outside civilian 
hospitals were the members of his family permitted to visit 
him at that hospital? 

A They obtained permission from the Santo Tomas Camp 

authorities, but in fact they — I think they used to visit 
the patients individually at these hospitals. 

Q And that permission used to be granted; is that 
correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the internees maintain a garden for the growing 
of produce for their own table? 

A Yes. The commandant of the camp encouraged them to 
make these gardens. 

Q And did he also encourage them to plant banana and 
papaya trees? 

A Yes. And besides this they planted sweet potatoes 
and spinach. 

Q Did the internees ever request permission to increase 

the size of the garden? 

A We encouraged them to enlarge these gardens. 

Q And did they ever request permission to enlarge the 
garden? 

A Yes; two or three occasions. 

Q And was permission granted on all of those occasions? 

A Yes. 

Q The situation you have described as to the drawing 
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of food rations, was that the case throughout your stay at 
Santo Tomas? 

A It v/as like this from 1944, but before that it wasn't 
an Army internment camp. 

Q V/hat was the situation before January, 1944, with 
respect to the furnishing of food to the civilian internees? 
A Money v/as received from the Japanese Government and 
the internees used to go out individually to buy food for 
themselves. 

Q Do you know v/hy this system was changed in January of 
1944? 

A At that time the price of commodities were so high 

that the wages for the internees were increased from 70 

centavos to one peso and 50 centavos. But since the price 
of the commodities v/ere so high they v/ere not able to buy 
things they wanted. 

Q Is it a correct statement, then, that the Army took 

over the providing of food for the internees in order to 

insure a complete supply in view of the inflationary 
prices in the City of Manila? 

A That may have been one of the reasons, but the other 
reason might have been to coordinate the camps all over: 
in Java, Singapore, Sumatra, and other places. 

Q After the Army took over the supplying of rations to 
the internees v/ere the internees still permitted to supple¬ 
ment that ration by purchases on the outside? 

A Yes; not as individuals, but as a group from the 
committee through the Finance and Supply Section of the 
camp. 
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Q Is it true, then, that after January, 194-4, the in¬ 
ternees had complete freedom to make purchases on the out¬ 
side through the camp facilities? 

A Do you mean as individuals? 

Q As a group. 

A Yes. That was permissible through the committee, 

Q And did the committee continue to exercise this 
privilege up to the very end of the Japanese occupation? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you tell us some of the types of things which 
the committee bought in this manner up to the very end of 
the Japanese occupation? 

A Since I was not in charge of that it is difficult to 
answer, but I remember that there were more vegetables. 

Q What kinds of complaints did you get from the in¬ 
ternees? 

A They were more impressed to establish liaison with 

families outside because they were moving and some of them 
were getting sick, and they were very anxious to know about 
the conditions of their families. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The witness may not have completed his answer to the 
last question; therefore, the reporter is asked to read it, 
and ask the witness then if he has anything further to say. 
(Question and answer read) 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Yorioka, with Major Pratt and Interpreter 
Tanoye acting as "check" Interpreters.) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) The other complaint 

was that they wanted to receive foods from their families 
outside. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And were you able to fulfill 

any of the requests relative to the first complaint? 

A Yes, I was able to. 

Q And were you able to assist the internees with res¬ 

pect to the second complaint? 

A Yes, I was able to through the Red Cross and through 

the internment camp headquarters. 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of Interpreter) And 
Japanese Embassy. 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: "And Japanese Embassy." 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you have charge of the 

distribution of Red Cross packages? 

A No. 

Q who handled that? 

A When you mention in charge of Red Cross packages, do 

you mean in charge of the distribution within the camp or 
in charge of receiving the Red Cross packages? 

Q I am referring to the distribution of the Red Cross 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The witness may not have completed his answer to the 
last question; therefore, the reporter is asked to read it, 
and ask the witness then if he has anything further to say. 
(Question and answer read) 

(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Interpreter Yorioka, with Major Pratt and Interpreter 
Tanoye acting as "check" Interpreters.) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) The other complaint 

was that they wanted to receive foods from their families 
outside. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And were you able to fulfill 

any of the requests relative to the first complaint? 

A Yes, I was able to. 

Q And were you able to assist the internees with res¬ 

pect to the second complaint? 

A Yes, I was able to through the Red Cross and through 

the internment camp headquarters. 

THE WITNESS: (Without aid of Interpreter) And 
Japanese Embassy. 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: "And Japanese Embassy." 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you have charge of the 

distribution of Red Cross packages? 

A No. 

Q who handled that? 

A When you mention in charge of Red Cross packages, do 

you mean in charge of the distribution within the camp or 
in charge of receiving the Red Cross packages? 

Q I am referring to the distribution of the Red Cross 
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packages within the camp. 

A *,n internal committee was in charge of this. 

Q Was that a committee of civilian internees? 

A Yes. 

Q When was the last Red Cross package received? 

A I believe it was in the latter part of October in 194-3. 

Q And was that Red Cross package turned over to the 

civilians' committee for distribution? 

A One portion of this was received at the civilian in¬ 

ternment camp, and I am sure that this portion was distributed 
within the camp. But as for the other portion that went to 
the prisoner of war camp, I do not know. 

Q Now, did you receive any complaints with respect to 

the food? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels it necessary 
to interrupt. This is a witness who undoubtedly knows a 
great deal about internal conditions in the camp of the 
civilian internees. However, his duties were that of 
recreation or athletic officer, and many of the questions 
are outside the scope of his official duties. Those are not 
objectionable either, if they are things he reasonably should 
be expected to know, but as to the receipt of complaints 
from internees, those obviously would be addressed to the 
camp commander, and the nature of this witness's duties 
would be in no way related thereto. 

Now, you might be referring to conversations with the 
internees and what complaints they, as Individuals, expressed 
to him, in which case it might have some probative value 
worthy of the Commission's consideration. But the implication 
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of the question deals with complaints such as have been 
discussed by members of the camp, who wrote them out and 
conferred with the camp authorities. Obviously this individual, 
being a civilian and assigned specific recreational duties, 
would have no knowledge of them. 

So, if you pursue this line of thought, it must be 
along that line: What did he learn in casual conversation 
with those internees about their dissatisfaction, discomforts 
and grievances. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, I think the Commission's 
point is well taken, but the witness has testified that one 
of his duties was to act as liaison between the internees 
and the camp authorities on matters of morale generally, 
and I believe that the questioning will bring out that in 
connection with those duties, complaints not of an official 
nature as described in the Geneva Convention, but of an 
informal nature, were given to him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, on that basis you may 
proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Were there ever occasions 

when internees complained to you about the food conditions 
at the camp? 

A There were a few individual complaints towards the 

last. 

Q What was the period in which you heard those 

complaints? 

A From October 1944-, I received a few complaints, 

Q Did you do anything about these complaints? 

A The complaints I received were of the individual or 
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private nature, such as desire to get special types of food 
because of illness or desire for receiving special food 
from their families. 

Q Have you any knowledge of any steps taken by the camp 

authorities to improve the food situation? 

A Every time there were conferences or assemblies, the 

food problem came up, and it was a constant problem. 

Q Do you have any knowledge of specific action that was 

taken by the camp authorities to improve the food situation? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Will you tell us what those steps were? 

A I know of a time when two or three trucks were sent 

to the areas of Cabanatuan and Tarlac, from where vegetables 
were procured. At that time the usage of trucks was 
considered very vital because of gasoline shortage and 
similar requirements, similar factors. But I remember that 
we especially endeavored to take these measures, and I 
remember two or three occasions. After the air raids in 
Manila the food situation and the food supply within the 
City of Manila was most serious, so we took various measures 
to get food supplies from outside the city, and even requested 
General Kou regarding this matter. 

Q Did General Kou take any action? 

A Yes, he did. He took special means to get gasoline 

for us, and Lieutenant General Kou was in complete agreement 
with this idea. 

Q Did General Kou make regular inspections at Santo 

Tomas? 

A Yes, quite frequently. 
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Q What were the parts of the compound which General 

Kou inspected, or examined? 

A The entire camp. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever visit Santo Tomas Intern¬ 

ment Camp? 

A No, he hasn't. 

Q Did any of the civilian internees die of the diseases 

of malnutrition or starvation, during your stay at p anto 
Tomas? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 
have had professional medical testimony as to the point. 

The witness is a layman. Unless you have some specific 
purpose in mind for asking him, it would seem to be in¬ 
appropriate. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I have a specific purpose, sir, 
which will be revealed in the next question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. You may ask him. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May we have the question read? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) There were no deaths 

from starvations, but there has been deaths of men over 
60 years of age who died from natural causes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I think we must interrupt again. 

I am sorry to do so, but obviously this witness is not 
educated professionally to answer such a question. But 
since we permitted him to answer it, let us now establish 
whether he saw the official reports of death prepared 
either by a United States doctor of medicine or Japanese 
medical officers. That is to say, let us now establish 
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the facts on which he based his answer, whether merely the 
opinion of a layman or whether he saw these official docu¬ 
ments and knows what he is talking about. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: May I first request, sir, whether 
the Interpreter has something to say? 

I would like to ask that last question again, and 
have the Interpreter recheck the answer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) Do you mean mal¬ 

nutrition due to old age, or malnutrition due to Just a 
lack of food? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, I will 
withdraw this line of questioning in view of the Commission's 
point that the witness is not qualified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, did you receive any 

complaints from civilian internees relative to mistreatment 
of the civilian internees by the guards? 

A It has been no direct complaints to me, but there 

has been occasions when some complaints were made to the 
guard unit regarding some beatings. 

Q Was there a case that occurred while you were at 

Santo Tomas, where a Japanese guard was punished for mis¬ 
treating a civilian internee? 

A Yes, there has. 

Q will you tell us the circumstances of that punishment? 
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A I forgot the name of the civilian, but this civilian 

was seen going through the fence without permission. Ho 
was discovered and was hit by the guard. Colonel Yoshie, 
who was then in charge of the internment camp, heard of this 
incident and called forth the two men responsible. One of 
the men was a guard, while the other was a civilian from the 
Finance Section. They were both called to his office, 
Colonel Yoshie's office, and were administered the same type 
of beating given to the civilian. 

Q And were you present when Colonel Yoshie administered 

this punishment to these two Japanese? 

A Yes, I was, including all the administrative staff. 

And Colonel Yoshie askod the two men whether they found 
out how the civilian felt when he was beaten himself. 

Q And did Colonel Yoshie make any statement as to his 

policy on the slapping of civilian internees by the guards? 

A Yes, he did. 
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Q What did he say? 

A Colonel Yoshie said that the guards were never to 
lay a hand on the internees and that they should never be 
hit or kicked. 

Q And do you know of any instances of mistreatment of 
internees after that time? 

A There were no occasions when they were hit by the men 
attached to the camp, but there has been occasions when 
some military police from the outside came and beat some 
of the internees for receiving merchandise without permis¬ 
sion. 

Q Were you present at Santo Tomas when several internees 
were taken away by the military police? 

A I was at Santo Tomas then and I do remember when 
the military police came to the office of the camp command¬ 
ant and took away the internees. 

Q Do you know why they were taken away by the military 
police? 

A From what I heard later I heard that they had 
violated some military laws. 

Q Did you know that they were connected with the pub¬ 
lication of the Liberator, an underground newspaper of 
the guerrillas, of the guerrilla movement? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will have to inter¬ 
rupt again. We have cautioned counsel numerous times on 
leading questions, and we will have to ask you to proceed 
with greater caution. It may be that senior counsel ought 
to instruct counsel as to that so there will be no ques¬ 
tions about it. 
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We need to know whether you are talking about Carol 
Grinnell, Alfred F. Duggleby, Clifford Larson and E. C. 
Johnson, and whether this witness is going to be asked 
about that, and we have to know exactly how he came to 
know of it in view of his duties to see whether his beliefs 
or knowledge is of any credibility whatsoever as to this 
matter. We would like to know whether he had any occasion 
to know of the charges against those people. Although 
it may well be that his duties as liaison officer, that 
he was also agent for the Kempei Tai, with the military 
police, and if that was the case we would indeed like to 
know it. 

But at this time we withdraw the privilege of lead¬ 
ing questions entirely. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Have you any knowledge as to 
any of the activities of Mr. Duggleby which led to his 
arrest by the Kempei Tai? 

A I do not. I just heard that the newspaper, the 
Liberator, was discovered in his desk by the military 
police. 

Q Did you have any connection with the Kempei Tai? 

A No, not at all. 

Q Now, do you recall a meeting had on January 7th 
between Colonel Hayashi and the internees committee? 

A Yes, I do know about it. 

Q Will you tell us what Colonel Hayashi said to the 
internees committee on that day? 

A Colonel Hayashi said that as soon as orders are re¬ 
ceived all internees will be released; a list of all the 
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internees was prepared. Colonel Hayashi said that a notice 
will be released saying that these men are internees so 
that in case they go to town where the American forces are 
still present — strike that last sentence. Colonel Hayashi 
said that he will write a notice saying that these were 
internees so that they will not be in danger of the remain¬ 
ing Japanese troops in Manila. This notice said that these 
internees had been released so they would not be harmed; 
so that they were not to be harmed. 

Q Did Colonel Hayashi make any statement as to whether 
or not the internees could leave the camp immediately? 

A He said that immediately after such orders are received. 
Q Did Colonel Hayashi make any statement with respect 
to the food situation? 

A He told the finance and supply section that one 
month's supply of food should be left. 

Q And were you present at that meeting? 

A Yes, I was there at the last. 

Q Now, how soon after that meeting of January 7th 

was it that you saw the first American soldier? 

A I saw the American soldiers on February 3rd. 

Q Nov/, will you tell us when you first learned that 

the American soldiers were in the vicinity of Santo Tomas? 

A When the American tanks came to the gate. 

Q And where were you at that time? 

A I v/as within Santo Tomas. 

Q In what building in Santo Tomas? 

A The Educational Building. 

Q At what time of the day v/as it? 
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A /bout 5 or 5:30 P.M. 

Q Was the main gate of the Santo Tones guarded at that 

time? 

A It was guarded, but the guards wore called to the 

office in the Education Building, the office of the guard 
commander. 

Q And did the Japanese soldiers resist the entry of the 

American tank unit into the grounds of Santo Tomas? 

A They did not resist. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: I will have to ask you to develop 
his reason for saying that because there is so much testi¬ 
mony directly contrary to his statement. 

C/PTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, I be¬ 
lieve the testimony was not as to the entry into the main 
gate, but as to what subsequently happened, which the 
testimony of this witness will bring out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Were you with Colonel Hayashi 

when word was first received of the American tank entry 
into the grounds? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q And did Colonel Hayashi give you any instructions 

upon learning of the appearance of the American tanks? 

A Yes. 

Q What were those instructions? 

A The orders were that he should call the committee 

and to go with the committee to the tank unit commander 
and to ask him to be released to go to the Japanese forces. 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Will you please read my answer. 
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(Answer read.) 

THE WITNESS: And furthermore that we ourselves had 
protected the internees up to the present moment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will continue its 
hearing for an additional period this afternoon. 

Then we will reconvene at 8 o'clock this evening for 
the viewing of a motion picture film to be offered by the 
Defense. 

We will now recess for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. Pro¬ 
ceed. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: The Interpreters would like to 

have the last question and answer read back. 

(Question and answer read) 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Furthermore, we would like to 
strike all that out. We have another version of it. 

"On account of the fact that we protected the internees 
up to this moment you are to negotiate safe conduct for the 
guards so that they may reach the Japanese forces safely," 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And did Colonel Hayashi in¬ 
struct you to go and deliver this message to the American 
tank commander? 

A Yes. 

Q And who were you to accompany to the American tank 
commander? 

A Two officers. 

Q And what were the names of those two officers? 

A 1st Lieutenant Abiko and Yuki. 

Q Had there been any shooting on the Santo Tomas 

grounds up to that time? 

A There was no firing up to that time, but when Lieu¬ 
tenant Abiko was approaching the tank commander he received 
severe wounds from a shot and he died from it. 

Q And did you and Lieutenant Yuki continue on after 
Lieutenant Abiko was killed? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you meet the American tank commander in front 
of the main building? 
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A Yes. 

Q What did you say to the American tank commander? 

A What Colonel Hayashi told me to say, 

Q And what did the tank commander say to you? 

A He directed Colonel Hayashi to come down himself to 
surrender, 

Q And what did he say to Lieutenant Yuki? 

A Lieutenant Yuki returned to the place where Colonel 

Hayashi was at and the tank commander instructed him to 
bring back the answer within 15 to 20 minutes. The exact 
time I cannot remember. And if the answer were not forth¬ 
coming within that time the tank commander was ready to fire 
upon the building in which the Japanese were stationed, 

Q Did Lieutenant Yuki ever return? 

A He did not. 

Q How many internees were housed in the education build¬ 
ing where Colonel Hayashi was? 

A There were internees only on half of the second floor 
and on the third floor. They numbered from 25° to 300. 

Q And how many internees were there in other parts of 
the Santo Tomas compound? 

A In the main building there were from fifteen to sixteen 
hundred internees and in the smaller building there were four¬ 
teen hundred internees and, counting those internees in the 
hospitals and the gymnasium, there was a total of about 
four thousand internees. 

Q And when were these four thousand internees liberated 
by the American forces? 

A At that time. 
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Q Was that before you and Lieutenant Yuki arrived at 
the tank commander? 

A Before we went over to the tank commander's position 
Colonel Hayashi called over the internees' committee and 
told them that they were now free. 

Q What happened to you after Lieutenant Yuki was sent 
back to Colonel Hayashi? 

A I was surrounded by American guards in front of the 
tank commander. 

Q And then what happened? 

A And after a short while the American troops began 
firing on the education building. 

Q And do you know what happened after that? 

A I do not know exactly what happened after that. 

Q Were you ever told thereafter as to what happened to 

Colonel Hayashi? 

A I heard after I was detained by the American forces. 

On February 6th or 7th Colonel Hayashi v/as able to negotiate 
with the American troops and he was allowed to return to the 
Japanese lines. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does Prosecution have matters of 
real moment to explore in cross examination? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, we do wish to cross examine 
this v; It ness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What will be the nature of the 
cross examination? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: We wi3h to go into the food situa¬ 
tion about which he has testified; the condition of the 
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internees; the source of food; and the witness has testified 
to various things throughout the period of internment but 
has not established some of the dates. For example, con¬ 
cerning the time that money of 70 centavos a day was given 
to the internees; whether that continued throughout the 
entire period or whether it stopped. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Since the witness has testified as 
to his own official duties as a civilian connected with 
morale, recreational activities, the Commission doubts 
seriously whether such line of cross examination would be 
productive. He was permitted to testify as to those reasons 
not with a real probative value; things he had to say subject 
to gain and insight through internal conditions, through 
his eyes as an observer. The quantity and quality of 
food, how it was distributed, what he knows about the Red 
Cross distribution, complaints — all of that is merely as 
a casual observer. We are willing to grant a reasonable 
cross examination but a detailed review of all this evidence 
is entirely unnecessary. 

With that principle in mind, go ahead, but genuinely 
meretorious cross examination is in order. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Shall I proceed at this time, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) How many Japanese, civilians 
and Army men, were stationed at Santo Tomas? 

A There were about 4500 internees and about 90 military 
personnel, guards and civilian workers. 

Q Did all of those Japanese receive the same rations 
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as the internees? 
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A I believe that they received the same kind of food. 

Q Did all the Japanese live in the internment camp? 

A Not every one. 

Q How many lived there? 

A When I was there there were only about four persons. 
Only about four persons were commuting to the place. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Was that word "commuting"? 

INTFRPRETFR OISHI: "They were coming from the outside" 
Q (By Captain Webster) When did the Japanese Army take 
over the operation of the internment camp? 

A January 4, 1944. 

Q At the time the Army took over didn't they stop the 

package line? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: What kind of line, sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTIB: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you tell me what you mean by 
"package line"? 

THE WITNESS (Without aid of Interpreter): I can answer 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I mean the civilians, outside people 
bringing packages into the camp. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you repeat the question 

again? 

(Question again read) 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Before there was a 
package line at the main gates, but after the Army took 
over this was done through the Embassy and the Philippine 
Red Cross with permission. 
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as the internees? 

A I believe that they received the same kind of food. 

Q Did all the Japanese live in the internment camp? 

A Not every one. 

Q How many lived there? 

A When I was there there were only about four persons. 

Only about four persons were commuting to the place. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Was that word "commuting"? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: "They were coming from the outside". 
Q (By Captain Webster) When did the Japanese Army take 
over the operation of the internment camp? 

A January 4, 1944. 

Q At the time the Army took over didn't they stop the 

package line? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Vhat kind of line, sir? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you tell me what you mean by 
"package line"? 

THE WITNESS (Without aid of Interpreter): I can answer. 
CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I mean the civilians, outside people 
bringing packages into the camp. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you repeat the question 

again? 

(Question again read) 

A (Through Interpreter Cishi) Before there was a 
package line at the main gates, but after the Army took 
over this was done through the Embassy and the Philippine 
Red Cross with permission. 
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Q (By Captain Webster) In other words, the Army stopped 
the method of bringing food from the outside? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. V/e 
have had so much testimony along this very line — 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Yes. sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: — and we are now away prior to 
General Yamashita's assumption of command that the Commis¬ 
sion will hear what additional subjects you have in mind 
to question the witness about and see whether we want to 
hear anything more from you. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Do I understand that you don't want 
any further interrogation concerning the food situation, 
sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I want to know what other subjects 
you expect to inquire into. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I wish to inquire concerning whether 
or not the civilians received any money during General Yama¬ 
shita's time from the Army or any other source. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will waive that. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I wish to inquire as to whether 
or not the commandant gave permission to the military police 
when they took the four internees out of the camp. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will permit you to inquire into 

that. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: And I would also like to inquire 
as to whether the guards had any source of food other than 
what the Army furnished them. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may ask him that. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Also I would like to ask the kind of 







punishment which was administered the guard. I believe the 
record was lacking on that point. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. We will permit that 
question to be asked. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Also I would like to go into the 

question that they brought out last concerning the hostages. 

I would like to know whether those people lived in that 
educational building prior to the time of February 3rd; how 
long they were held there by the Colonel before he left the 
camp. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That question we will waive. That 
is all you have? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I think that is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then you may explore briefly the 
three subjects discussed. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Were you in the commandant's 
office at the time the military police took Duggleby, Larson, 
Johnson and GrinneU out of the camp? 

A I was not at the camp commandant's office. I was in 
my private quarters with a cold, but I received word that 
they were being taken and I saw them leaving with a car. 









Q Do you know whether the commandant gave permission 

to the military police to take those men? 

A I believe he did, because in my opinion the military 

police would not be able to take them without the permission 
of the commandant. 

Q During the time that General Yamashita was in the 

Philippines, did the internees receive any money from the 
Japanese army? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is one of the subjects we 
said we would waive, 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I am sorry. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We have had testimony on that from 
at least six witnesses, the Prosecution is reminded, 

Q (By Captain Webster) With reference to the last 

days at Santo Tomas, you stated that about 250 internees 
were at the Education Building, is that correct? 

A As I said before, from 250 to 300 internees were in 

part of the second floor and on the third floor of the 
Education Building. 

Q How long had they lived there? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. The 
interrogation of the witness is terminated. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, there is one point we would like to 

cover. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You can cover the one point and 
have it over with; we will permit you that. 

MAJOR KERR: This witness has testified that the 
Japanese guards in that compound obtained a certain amount 
of food, which he said was the same as given the internees. 








We have reason to believe they had other sources of food, 
and we would like to ask that question of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. We will permit that to 

enter. 

Q (By Captain Webster) What sources of food did the 

Japanese guards and civilian employees at the camp have, 
other than from the army? 

A They had some food — they bought some food individually 

from other sources, and they also had a little garden frbm 
which they derived vegetables, and the guards bought chickens 
with their own money and had something like a chicken farm. 

Q Did you live outside and eat with your wife and 

family? 

A I did eat with my wife outside, up until the latter 

part of November 19*4, but since then the family — but since 
then I send my family to the provinces, so I lived inside 
Santo Tomas. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: A question by the Commission. 
EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Reynolds) You testified that in your 

Judgment the food served to the internees and the food served 
to the Japanese, was substantially identical, qualitatively 
and quantitavely. 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) As far as the provisions 

that came from the army were concerned, it was the same; but 
we were allowed to go outside the gates and eat at 
restaurants or buy food from our own pockets. So from an 
individual standpoint, I believe that we were better off. 








Q You also testified that you bought chickens and 

operated a chicken farm. Were those chickens cooked in your 
company messes? 

A We ate them at times, and if we were able to get eggs 

we also ate them. And we also had about five to six pigs. 

Q Were the pigs and the chickens served in the dining 

room of the guards? 

A Not always; only at times. 

Q Then does the Commission understand that your testimony 

about the food served the guards and the food served to the 
internees, was not wholly correct? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did I leave out "the same"? Strike 
the question and we will ask it again. 

Q (By General Reynolds) Is the Commission to understand 

that your testimony that the food served to internees and 
the food served to the guards was the same, is now to be 
considered incorrect? 

A I said — I only said that the provisions that came 

from the army were the same , but as far as the actual eating 
was concerned we were allowed to go into town and buy things 
for ourselves. So it was different. 

Q And also, will you affirm the fact that they operated 

a chicken farm and had pigs, which were operated by the guards 
as a unit? I would like to verify that statement. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Whether they were operated by 


guards? 






GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Some of the guards did 

do that, and some of the members of the Finance and Supply 
Department also did that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDSt The witness is dismissed. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Oishi) And I have 

jus t — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, may wo have the last statement 
made by the witness interpreted? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We have already dismissed him. 









MICHIO KITAYAMA 


called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows, through 
Interpreter Oichi, with Interpreter Ohira acting as "check" 
Interpreter, and assisted by Major Boardman: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Feldhaus) State your name. 

A Michio Kitayama. 

Q What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A Lieutenant Colonel. 

Q Was that your rank in the Japanese Army on the date 
of surrender? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts and 
notices the presence of a new counsel and inquires of 
senior counsel whether he has been duly appointed by the 
appointing authority. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: May I reply? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: I was on the original order but 
spent three weeks in the hospital during the course of 
the trial and returned here just about three weeks ago, 
and I was put back on duty with Defense counsel. This is 
my first appearance. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are a new member of counsel? 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: No, I am a charter member. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, we accept your presence 
and are glad that you are out of the hospital. 

THE WITNESS: Lieutenant Colonel in the Army. 
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Q (By Colonel Feldhaus) When did you arrive in Manila? 
A December 19th of last year. 

Q Were you assigned for duty in General Yamashita's 
headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q What were your duties? 

A Staff member of communications. 

Q Did you have any command functions? 

A It is not a command. 

Q As a staff member in charge of communications did you 
have cause to inspect the communications for the 14th Army 
group? 

INTERPRETER OICHI: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Do you mean communications troops? I 
do not know what you mean by '‘inspection of communications." 
Q (By Colonel Feldhaus) I mean the communications, the 
means of communication and the Signal Corps or troops in 
charge of communication. 

A I did. 

Q What did you find the condition of the communications 
to be? 

A In general they were very bad. 

Q What means of communications were being employed? 

A If the distance was close we used wireless and tele¬ 

phone. If the distance was great we used only wireless. 

Q Did you use any air couriers? 

A No. 

Q The wireless you were using was the key type, was it 







A 


not? 

A Yes, only that. 

Q Were messages transmitted in secret Japanese code? 

A Only code. 

Q Have you ever had an opportunity to observe the 

American wireless that the American Army used? 

A Yes. 

Q How did the Japanese wireless telegraph compare with 
that used by the American Army? 

A The American wireless is far superior and there is 
no comparison. 

Q How many communication troops did you have? 

A They were not under my command; they were under the 
command of the headquarters. 

Q Well, how many communications troops were under the 
command of headquarters, if you know? 

A They included two signal regiments and two Southern 
Army units, which was attached to the 14th Area Army. One 
independent wireless company, one or two independent wire 
companies; two or three independent wireless platoons and 
one maritime signal regiment, and one air signal unit, 
which were not used as a communications unit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That will terminate the question¬ 
ing this afternoon. 

Counsel is asked, before continuing the examination 
of this witness, to consult the testimony of the commanding 
general of the Shimbu group Army. He testified, as we re¬ 
call, very fully and very frankly on the quality and the 
extent of communications. He said that, if we recall, 
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that up to a certain date communications were normal be¬ 
tween his headquarters and General Yamashita : s headquarters; 
that he had no difficulty receiving messages. Then there 
was a later date within which period he said it was de¬ 
creasing in efficiency, but that he still got messages and 
he still sent them. 

Then he named the date when communications were 
broken. 

Now, if counsel wishes to introduce evidence to 
break down this testimony of the commanding general of the 
Shimbu Army group it might have a value to counsel, but if 
we are listening to this witness just to hear again the 
normal means of communications, the decline, and then the 
cessation of it, we have heard that and it would serve no 
purpose. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: The testimony of this witness is 
largely corroborative of the other witness, but goes into 
more detail and offers proof to sustain that testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then I would ask counsel over¬ 
night to consider what you really want to get from this 
witness. If you wish only to confirm the testimony of the 
commanding general of the Shimbu group it would have no 
particular purpose. 

If you want to break it down and show that it was 
worse or better than this general officer stated, then all 
right. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: This witness' testimony would 
demonstrate v/hat was normal in the Japanese Army. Their 
norm v/as considerably different than the American Army. 
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There are very few questions left except to bring out their 
volume of traffic, how they fixed priorities, and the vari¬ 
ous moves, and what communications they did have after the 
headquarters was moved. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we will not shut you off on 
further questioning, but we do desire that you read this 
commanding general's testimony. There is one question you 
ought to ask, and that is the number of radio channels 
available between General Yamashita's headquarters and the 
commanding general of the Shimbu group. You can ask him 
how many channels did he have to use. If it is just to 
confirm this evidence, we have heard it from excellent 
Japanese sources. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: We have, through this witness, the 
evidence that the Court desires to hear. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We do not mean to shut you off, 
and we will go ahead if there is anything to be gained by 
it, but if it is just the same story, then it would serve 
no purpose. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: I would like to ask the witness 
that one question with regard to the channels of communica¬ 
tion. 

Did I understand further questioning had been stopped? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may ask him that question. 

Q (By Colonel Feldhaus) After the headquarters had 
moved to Baguio, what communications did you have with the 
Shimbu Army in Manila? 

A The communications v/ith the Shimbu Army was very bad 
and much time was necessitated in communicating and 
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contacting them. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: The witness did not understand me. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I think the Commission wants us to 
look up the testimony of the commanding general of the 
Shimbu group before we ask any further questions, and then 
question this witness in the morning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes, that is what we want. 

We will adjourn until eight o’clock or thereabouts. 

(Whereupon, at 172? hours, a recess was taken until 
2000 hours, 26 November 194-5.) 
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EVENING SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 2000 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, the Commission, the Accused 
and his counsel, and the Prosecution, are present. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Commission please, the Defense 
is going to present the picture which has been offered in 
evidence as a prosecution’s exhibit, that portion which the 
Court wanted us to put in. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this the entire picture that 
you are offering, or only an excerpt? 

COLONEL CLARKE: The complete picture, sir. 

(Whereupon the film entitled "Combat Bulletin No. 44" 
was exhibited.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anything further this 
evening? 

COLONEL CLARKE: No. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will be in adjournment and we 
will resume the hearing at 8:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2030 hours, 26 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 27 November 194-5.) 
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PROCEED iNGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: Sir, the Chief Interpreter would like 
to introduce an addition to the record on page 3379, the 
fourth answer of the testimony of the last witness of 
yesterday's session. That answer should be increased by 
a clause, the preceding clause reading thus: , 

"Basing my opinion from what I saw of the American 
radios such as the RCA, Philco and others in Baguio at the 
time of the surrender, ..." and then the rest of the 
statement goes on to say that the American equipment was 
superior. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The record is amended 
accordingly. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: If the Commission please, the 
Defense would like to proceed briefly with further exami¬ 
nation of this witness for the purpose of clarifying the 
testimony of General Yokoyama. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. You may proceed. 

MICHIO KITAYAMA 

the witness on the stand at the time of adjournment, having 
been previously duly sworn and further admonished, was 
further examined and testified as follows through Inter¬ 
preter Yorioka, with Interpreter Asano and Major Boardman 
assisting: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

COLONEL FELDFAUS: Has the witness been reminded that 
he is still under oath? 

(Witness admonished by Interpreter Yorioka) 

THE WITNESS (Through Interpreter Yorioka): Yes, I am. 
COLONEL FELDHAUS: Does the Commission desire that the 
last questions and answers be read? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the last six questions 
and answers. 

(Questions and answers read) 

Q (By Colonel Feldhaus) On what date did General Yama- 
shita's headquarters move to Baguio? . 

A It was on January 2, 1945. 

Q How did you communicate with the Shimbu Army after 
the headquarters arrived at Baguio? 

A There were just wireless communication after the 
headquarters moved to Baguio. 

Q Was that wireless telegraph? 

A It was wireless telegraph, 

Q What communications did you have with Tokyo? 

A There was direct wireless communications — wireless 
telegraph communications with Tokyo and Baguio, 

Q Did you also have communication with Saigon? 

A Yes. There was direct communication. 

Q What was the total volume of messages you sent and 
received while you were at Baguio on an average per day? 

A The average was about 600, but on the days when it 
was busy there were around 800. 

Q What was the average per day of your messages sent 
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and received from the Shimbu Army? 

A I do not remember exactly, but I believe it was around 

100 . 

Q How many wireless sets did you have operating in 
Baguio? 

A I remember it as around 30 sets. 

Q And one was devoted entirely to the Shimbu Army? 

A Yes. 

Q What type of messages were you sending? 

A I was sending orders from headquarters and instructions. 
Q What did these orders pertain to? Were they urgent, 
emergencies or routine? 

A It included various sources. 

Q Was there some operational priority in the messages? 

A There was a schedule of six classifications according 

to urgency. 

Q How long did it take to transmit a message from the 
Shimbu Army to Baguio, that is, a message of an urgent 
nature? 

A It took — Some arrived in two days, while the 
others took from three days, while some even took two weeks. 

Q Was that likewise true of the messages that the Shimbu 
Army was sending to Baguio? 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Repeat the question. 

(Question read) 

A What I just said now was the communications from 
Shimbu to Baguio, but I believe the time element was the 
same from Baguio to Shimbu. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: I believe that is all. 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 


Q (By Captain Webster) Was the equipment which you 
have described as being used for communications at Yama- 
shita's headquarters the normal Japanese equipment? 

A Yes, it was. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: That is all. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: Nothing further. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 


(Witness excused) 
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I JOHN D. RIDGE 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: May the record show th't this witness 
has testified previously in this proceeding and I will remind 
him that he is still under oath. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) State your name, please. 

A John D. Ridge. 

Q And your rank and serial number? 

A Major, Corps of Engineers, 0-348164. 

Q Fhat is your present assignment? 

A Chief of the Philippine Islands Section, G-2, GHQ, 

AFPAC. 

Q You have testified before this Commission relative 

to the extent and nature of guerrilla activities in the 
Philippine Islands. I have just one more subject I wish to 
* ask you about. In the guerrilla movement in the Philippine 
I Islands were there cases where women were members of 

guerrilla organizations? 

A That has been known. 

Q V/as the Markings Organization active in Batangas 

Province? 

A Among other places, yes. 

Q And was one of the leaders of the Markings Guerrilla 

I 

Organization a woman? 
f A That is correct. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: '"ill you mark this for identification? 
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(A document was marked Defense 
Exhibit V for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defendant's Exhibit 

V and ask you if it represents a true extract from the 

publication "Guerrilla Resistance Movement in the Philippines"? 

A To check it adequately would take a considerable 

amount of time and proof-reading with the original copy. 

Q Have you brought the original volumne with you? 

A I have it here. 

Q Will you check that or have you checked that as yet? 

A I have not seen this before. 

Q Didn't we give you a copy of that? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, I had 
understood the witness had been given a copy of this. To 
save the time of the Commission I will suggest the witness 
be excused at this time and be afforded an opportunity to 
check the exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Witness excused) 

NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: Captain Sparnon, you have testified 
previously, have you not? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: I will remind you you are still under 
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oath. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Norman James Sparnon. 

Q And will you state your rank and organization? 

A Captain, Allied Translator and Interpreter c ection. 

Q In your capacity with the Allied Transistor and 

Interpreter Section, do you have or are you familiar with 
the ATIS file of captured Japanese documents? 

A Yes, I am. 

Q And does the Allied Translator and Interpreter Sectioh 

have in its files all of the documents seized from the head¬ 
quarters of General Yamashita on the occasion of his 
surrender? 

P All documents that have been captured in the Philippines 

area and Southwest Pacific area are all in the hands of 
ATIS. 

Q Approximately how many items or documents have been 

captured by the allied forces in the Philippine Islands? 

A It would be some hundred of thousands. 

Q And will you describe what process is used to determine 

which of these documents will be maintained in the ATIS 
files? 

A Yes. When the documents are received they come 

through direct channels from the time they are captured in 
the field. We have detachments in our advanced echelons, 
and, therefore, the documents are handled by nobody other 
than trained linguistic personnel. 

The documents from the time that they reach the hands 
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of the detachment are sorted for their priority and intelli¬ 
gence value. If they have no intelligence value whatsoever 
they can be put aside and held in abeyance and if they are 
documents of higher priority they are sent back and worked 
on until all the documents are in the hands of the detachment 
and have arrived at the echelon. They are then further 
sorted and items that are of value to the field are extracted 
and sudh documents are sent back plus other documents, which 
items have intelligence value which have not been extracted. 

They then go through the hands of sorters, and the sorters 
discard documents of no intelligence value whatsoever and 
the other documents which do have some possible intelligence 
value are further then sent to translators to extract that 
information, which is submitted to intelligence officers 
who in turn decide whether the information is published or 
not. If the information is published, such a document is 
given an official number and becomes an official document 
in the hands of ATIS. 

Other documents are held for some time and then 
destroyed. 

Q Of the several hundred thousand documents which have 

been seized in the Philippine Islands, can you give us an 
estimate as to how many represent captured orders of the 
Japanese armed forces? 

A That is very hard to say but it would be a very high 

percentage. 

Q And would you say that a captured order of an 

element of the Japanese armed forces would be regarded as 
having intelligence value? 
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A Invariably it has. 

Q Now, have you ever seen among the captured documents 

an order signed by General Yamashita ordering the destruction 
of the entire City of Manila? 

P No, I have not seen one myself. I am not familiar 

with such an order or any such document while I was in 
charge of the Translation Section having been captured. 

Q And you have never seen such an order? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever seen an order of General Yamashita 

ordering the killing of non-combatant civilians in the 
Philippine Islands? 

A No, sir, I have not, 

Q Have you ever seen an order of General Yamashita 

calling for the killing of prisoners of war? 

A No, I have not. 

Q Now, a film was shown before this Commission in which 

a statement was made that the United States Army had 
captured an order from Tokyo for the destruction of Manila. 
Have you ever seen such an order among the captured 
documents ? 

A No, I have not. 

I would like to say that if such an order was 
captured, the information would be of such high intelligence 
value that it would undoubtedly be translated and published. 

Q Would you tell us, Captain, based on your experience 

with Pilled Translator and Intelligence Service, what was 
the procedure in the Japanese army relative to the publica¬ 
tion to the commands of orders? 
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A Yes. If an order was issued by any high command 

such as an army, army group or division or any large forma¬ 
tion, the order would invariably be issued under the name 
of the commanding general and I would say in all cases the 
documents we received are mimeographed. On the distribution 
list there may be 25 subordinate commands to receive these 
orders and the method of distribution invariably was, or I 
should say always was that the orders would be issued orally 
and then written. This meant that the recipients of the 
order would in turn assemble their subordinates and they 
would be given the orders orally and they would then make 
a copy of it. This meant the number of orders of the one 
original order in circulation was considerable and this was 
undoubtedly the reason for so many important orders coming 
into the hands of ATIS. 

In fact, it was a problem in the Translation Section 
to avoid translating the same information contained in 
different documents captured from different places. 

Q And would you say that you have never seen any orders 

of the types that I have described? Do you mean that you 
have never seen any such order either in its form, in 
originating from the headquarters of General Yamashita, or 
in its form in any subordinate headquarters? 

A No, I have not. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG; Your witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Your knowledge of captured Japanese 

documents or orders goes only to the written orders, is that 
not correct? 
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it Yes. 

Q You have no knowledge as to orders which may have 

been transmitted by wire or radio? 

A No, we would not have that. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, I have a few more questions. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(A document was marked Defense 
Exhibit W for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit W, 

which is a bulletin, "Allied Translator and Interpreter 

Section, Southwest Pacific Area, No. 1841, dated 7 March 45" 

and attached thereto excerpts from Allied Translator and 

Interpreter Section, Southwest Pacific Area Bulletin No. 

1841, and ask you whether this represents a true copy of 

the excerpts from that bulletin? 

A It is undoubtedly a copy from the official publica¬ 

tion, but I haven't checked the topic and copy and I could 
not say whether it was an accurate copy of the original. 

Q Will you identify the excerpt in the bulletin and 

then I will ask permission from the court to submit into 
evidence a certified copy of that bulletin. 

A Extract from "Bound handwritten diary belonging 

to Ohashi (*1) Unit. Dated 24 December 44 - 22 January 
45 ." 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will ask permission of the Com¬ 
mission to introduce into evidence a certified copy of such 
extract. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Before ruling upon 
the document we will want it read or the significant parts 
of it road. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the Commission 
is invited to the last paragraph of the first page: 

•'21 January. In regard to construction progress, 
the food situation is very grave, and each unit will obtain 
CAPOTE* from nearby farms to relieve the gravity of the food 
situation. In regard to the Immediate construction problems, 
great anxiety is shown not only by platoon leaders but all 
the officers from 1st Lieutenant Ohashi to the Battalion 
Commander. Another requisition has been made for the grub 
hoes and because there is a sudden shortage, we are doing 
our utmost to obtain them through proper channels.” 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: On the top line, page 2, apparently 
there is an omission In my copy. How should it read? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: "made for the grub hoes —" 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess. 

Does the Prosecution wish to point out any signifi¬ 
cant parts of the remainder of the document? 

MAJOR KERR: Ho, sir. 

(Defense Exhibit W for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: r ill you mark this as our next 
exhibit? 

(A document was marked Defense 
Exhibit Y for identification.) 
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Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit Y, 

being the "Allied Translator and Interpreter Section, 
Southwest Pacific Area Bulletin No. 2011, dated 8 May 45," 
and ask you if that is a copy of an official bulletin of 
the /Hied Translator and Interpreter Section? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I will ask permission of the Com¬ 
mission to withdraw the original and introduce a certified 
copy of the extracts thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state whether that 

is an accurate excerpt from the ATIS Translator and Inter¬ 
preter Service Bulletin No. 2011? 

A The bulletin is, as I have testified before — I 

don't know whether this is a correct typewritten copy but 
it is the bulletin. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: This is "Handwritten diary dated 
1 January 44 to 17 December 44, belonging to Asanuma, 

Toshiro (*1) member of OKA (*2) Company, higher unit 
not stated." 

Attention is directed to the item indicated as: 

"1 December. Not enough rice. (Translator’s Note: 
This is the second time that the writer has complained about 
rice shortage.)" 

The Defense introduces or offers into evidence this 
Defense Exhibit Y. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there other comments or other 
items which the Prosecution invites to our attention? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it shall be held to 
possess* 

(Defense Exhibit Y for identi¬ 
fication is received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you mark this as the next 
exhibit? 

(A document was marked Defense 
Exhibit Z for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) I show you Defense Exhibit Z, 

a bulletin from "Allied Translator and Interpreter Section, 

Southwest Pacific Area, Bulletin No. 1795* dated 24 

February 45," and ask you if that is an official extract from 

that bulletin? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The attention of the witness 
is invited to subdivision lx 

"In view of the change in the general war 
situation, the Area Army will quickly strengthen its control 
of locally grown rice. 

"2. The Group (HEIDAN) will supervise the 
nearest PI Rice Control Cooperation Groups of the Cabanatuan 
Branch, Baliuag Branch, Tarlac Branch and other branch 
offices concerned, and over and above the provisions of 
GEKI Opn. Order D-40, the Group (HEIDAN) will actively 
take the responsibility for transporting, storing and con¬ 
trolling the purchased rice (or unhulled rice) and will 
endeavor to obtain the preestimated amount of rice to be 
purchased in the following provinces." 
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The attention of the witness is invited to the para¬ 
graph beginning: "Instructions by C of S. 

"1. The following points will be observed in 
encouraging and assisting harvesting: 

"a. Forced labor for the rice harvest and 
submission of crop: 

"In view of the recent guerrilla situation, when 
there is fear that the rice cannot be reaped in time, 
farmers will be employed in forced labor for the rice harvest. 

"b. Speedy submission of crop: 

"The rice is harvested from November to April of 
the following year. However, in view of the present situa¬ 
tion, the rice will be reaped by the end of year as much as 
possible. The estimated amount of rice must be produced by 
January at the latest. Close co-opcration will be maintained 
with the Co-operation Group to encourage turning over of 
rice. 

"c. Prevention of flow of rice into bandits' 
hands or Into cities*. 

"Movement of bandits and harvest conditions must 
be watched. Mopping up of bandits will be carried out at 
proper time to protect the villagers. Inspection -posts will 
be established along the important roads. Exchanges of 
information with the Co-operative Groups is considered 
important." 

Do these represent accurate extracts from Exhibit Z? 

A Yes, they do. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense offers in evidence 
Exhibit Z. 
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MAJOR KERR: No objection and no comments. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There are other very important 
statements in this document. There seems to be something 
out of order here. 

u Nueva Ecija - Unhulled rice: 4,200,000 sacks," 
is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: 117,600 tons weight when polished, 
is that correct? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The copy I have has the figure 
four, and then a comma, then the figure two and followed 
by five zeros. 

THE WITNESS: That is correct, sir; in the original 
publication it is 4,200,000 sacks of unhulled rice. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "Bulaean - Unhulled rice: 700,000 
sacks, weight when polished: 19,000 tons; 

"Tarlac - Unhulled rice: 1,050,000 sacks, weight 
when polished: 29,500 tons." 

MAJOR KERR: I wonder if the second province named 
in the second paragraph, whether that isn't misspelled? 

It is spelled here as "B-u-l-c-a-n." It should be 
"B-u-l-a-c-a-n." 

GENERAL REYNOIBS: All right. Now, which copy are 
you introducing to the Commission? The copy which contains 
these errors, are you introducing that, or the original or 
a corrected copy? 

CAPTAIN SANDBETG: We have introduced into evidence 
a certified copy and ask that this correction be noted on 
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that copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is no certificate on the 
copy for the Commission. 

THE WITNESS: I was vouching for the extracts that 
the Defense read, not what wr.s not read. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The Defense is offering only such 
portions of this exhibit as have been read by the witness. 

MAJOR KERR: Did I understand Defense Counsel correctly, 
that he is offering into evidence only those portions of 
these three sheets, as he has read, or are you offering into 
evidence the entire three sheets? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I am offering into evidence only 
those portions which the witness can identify, which is the 
entire three sheets. 

MAJOR KERR: The entire three sheets? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is correct. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is much other valuable in¬ 
formation on this document other than the excerpts read. If 
the Defense wishes to offer the entire document, corrected 
and duly certified as a true copy, it will be accepted but in 
its present form as handed to the Commission there are only 
three typewritten sheets unsigned with obvious serious 
errors 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The original copy which has been 
introduced into evidence, which has been given to the 
reporter, has been certified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right, the document is accepted 
by the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it 
shall be held to possess. 
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(Defense Exhibit Z for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

MAJOR KERR: No questions. 

(Witness excused) 
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AKIRA MUTO 


recalled as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreters Major Boardman, Lieutenant Asano and 
Technician Fourth Grade Yorioka: 

MAJOR KERR: You have testified in this proceeding 
prior to today, have you not? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: General Muto, I remind you that you are 
still under oath. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) What is your name? 

A Akira Muto. 

Q And you testified in this proceeding before? 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) Yes, I did. 

(A diagram showing chain of 
command was marked Defense 
Exhibit AA for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Reel) I show you Defense Exhibit AA, 

marked for identification as AA, and ask you if this is a 

diagram of the command system in the Philippine Islands 

during the Luzon campaign, 194-5, showing changes that were 

made after General Yamashita*s arrival in October, 1944. 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: Will you repeat the question, 

please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) This is a diagram 
showing the chain of command of General Yamashita after 
January, 1945. 
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Q (By Captain Reel) Was this diagram made from a small¬ 
sized plan that you drew up? 

A Yes, this is an enlargement of the plan I drew from 
my memory. 

Q And is this an accurate representation of your recorded 
recollection of General Yamashita f s chain of command after 
1 January 194-5? 

A Yes, it is. 

CAPTAIN REEL: The Defense offers this plan and would 
like to post it over here, sir (indicating). 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, before that is admitted in evidence 
the Prosecution requests it have an opportunity to study it. 
We may desire that this witness be recalled to the stand 
at a later time for cross examination. Of course, this is 
the first time we have seen it, and we have had no oppor¬ 
tunity whatsoever to study it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have you made arrangements for 
photostating it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will have it photostated, as 
well as the other plan, before the completion of this trial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for approxi¬ 
mately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed, 

CAPTAIN REEL: I believe the last thing of record, 
sir, was the offer of this exhibit. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Prosecu¬ 


tion? 
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MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. There are a number of items 
on that proffered exhibit which are not clear. I suggest 
it be cleared up before it is accepted in evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document will be accepted by 
the Commission for such probative value, if any, as it 
shall be held to possess. But if there are unclear parts 
of it, the Commission asks Defense to amend it later; and 
if there are matters to which the Prosecution wishes to 
object, either now or at a later time, the Commission will 
entertain them. 

The status of the document, however, is that it is 
accepted for such probative value, if any, as it shall be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit AA for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now, may we have the Commission's per¬ 
mission to post the document on this side (indicating)? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN REEL: It will be necessary in the testimony 
of future witnesses to refer to both of these diagrams. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission grants the authority 
to post it as you desire at this time, but in order to 
make it easy to follow we would like to have arrangements 
made so that they can be posted side by side for ready 
reference. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I should like to ask the signifi¬ 
cance of that blue line, whether that is to emphasize the 
chain; or what is the significance of that color? 
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CAPTAIN REEL: I will ask the witness, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Will you explain, General Muto, 
the significance of the blue line? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Rather than the black. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Rather than the black line? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) The blue line indicates 
a chain of command from the Imperial Headquarters to the 
Southern Army, and then to the 14th Army group. 

Q Is the line blue rather than black, for purposes of 
emphasis of that original chain of command from General 
Yamashita on up? 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Why is the line blue rather than 

black? 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is what I am asking him. 

Will you read the question, please? 

(Question read.) 

A Yes, it indicates the original chain of command. 
CAPTAIN REEL: Is that satisfactory, sir? 

One further question: 

Q (By Captain Reel) General Muto, this red arrow 
pointing to the division between Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters and 14th Area Army; to what does that have 
reference? 

A That red arrow indicates the following matter: 

On August 30,194-5» prior to surrender, the 14th Area 
Array came under the direct command of the Japanese 
Imperial Headquarters. 

Q But prior to 30 August, 1945, there was no direct 
connection between the 14th Area Army and Imperial 








General Headquarters, is that right? 


A Yes, it is so. 

CAPTAIN REEL: V/e have no further questions. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: V/ill you ask the General to face the 

chart? 

Q (By Major Kerr) I call your attention to the 
rectangle on this chart marked Defense Exhibit AA, which 
is headed "Sinbu Shudan." Is that the same as the Shimbu 
Shudan, S-h-i-m-b-u? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, it is. 

Q And the "Sinbu Shudan", then, refers to the organiza¬ 
tion commanded by General Yokoyama, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q This diagram, Defense Exhibit AA, represents the 

situation as of what date? 

A It indicates the situation from January of this year 
until surrender. 

Q Is that January 1, 194-5? 

A Yes. 

Q I call your attention to the rectangle bearing the 
letters and figure "3 K. F.", and ask what the letters 
"K. F." stand for. 

INTERPRETER ASANO: He refers to that as Manila 
Base Unit, Naval Base Unit, and it should be "31", I be¬ 
lieve he says. 

Q (By Major Kerr) The figure "3", then, is an error? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, it is. 

Q Are there other errors on this diagram? 
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A I believe not. 

Q Referring now to the rectangle bearing the words 
"Ken Bu Shudan", I ask what that represents? 

A That refers to the unit that was in the hills west 
of Clark Field. 

Q How many men are included in that unit? 

A Approximately 40,000. 

Q How many of those are naval forces? 

A Naval unit and army unit were approximately the same 
number • 

Q And all of those forces, army and navy, were under 
the command of the 14th Army group as of January 1, 1945? 

A I did not mean to say that this all took effect as 
of January 1, but it indicates the changes that took place 
after January 1st. 

Q When did the army and navy forces represented by 
"Ken Bu Shudan" come under the command of the 14th Army 
group? 

A Before January 8th, just before the landing of 
American forces at Lingayan. 

Q "Gun Choku Hei Dan"; how many forces or navy 
troops are included in that? 

A No, there aren*t any included in that. 

Q Does not this part of the chart (indicating) show 
"remnants, Maritime Transport"? 

A Yes, it is included. That is the Army Maritime 
Transport troops. 

Q Referring now to the rectangle bearing the 
figures and letters "14 AG", is that otherwise known as 








14th Area Army? 


A Yes, it is. 

Q So there is no difference between the so-called 14th 
Army Group and the 14th Area Army? 

A The content represents the same army group. However, 
in army symbols, Japanese array symbols, the army group is 
represented by "AG". 

Q Where is the 4th Air Army represented on this chart? 

A After the 4th Air Army came under the command of 

14th Army Group, its headquarters was immediately trans¬ 
ferred to Formosa, and there it disbanded. However, the 
4th Air Division remained under our command. 

Q What is the significance of the red outlining (in¬ 
dicating)? 

A The red line indicates requirement for explanation, 
regarding the change of command. 

Q This chart shows the Noguchi unit to have come 
under the Iwabuchi Detachment after February 4, 1945* 

Should not that date be January? 

A Order was issued to the Noguchi unit as to the 
effect that it v/ill come under the command of the Iwabuchi 
unit as of the first part of February. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There are additional bits of 
information the Commission will need, to understand this 
chart. 

In prolongation of the block "14 AG" or army group, 
there is a statement "TroopB under direct command of 
General Yamashita", and an arrow pointing up to the next 
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block. Is the witness saying by this diagram that the 
other components of his force were not under his command 
at all, or not under his direct command, or some other 
kind of command. That is to say, the statement "Troops 
under the direct command of General Yamashita" might be 
interpreted as nullifying all other portions of the chart. 

Will Prosecution explore the situation? 

Q (By Major Kerr) What is the distinction between the 
command of the 14th Army group over the Gun Choku Hei Dan, 
and the command of that group over the Shimbu Shudan? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) As for commander of 
Shimbu Hei Dan, which includes various units, there was 
Lieutenant General Yokoyama as his commander. However, 
in the Gun Choku Hei Dan, the subordinate units were under 
the direct command of 14th Army Group commander, General 
Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the witness mean that the 
19th Division, 10th Division, 23rd Division, and so forth, 
reported directly to General Yamashita without passing 
through a corps headquarters? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Shall I ask him? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, it 

is so. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: One other question: Where is 
the military police on the chart, or, if not on the chart, 
where would it be placed? 

(The question being translated to the witness by 
Interpreter Asano, the witness indicated on Defense 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: A part of the communication 
troops and miscellaneous units reporting directly to 
General Yamashlta? Ask him if that is correct. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) What units are included in the term 
"and others" appearing under the "Gun Choku Hei Dan"? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) That refers to M. P. 
units and communication units, and so forth. 

Q V/hat do you mean by "and so forth"? 

A I cannot recall at present. 

Q It does include some of the Maritime Transport 
troops, is that correct? 

A The Maritime troops v/ere eventually disbanded and 
were used as replacements. 

Q When v/ere they disbanded? 

A They were disbanded successively, and the only unit 
that remained was at Aparri. 

Q When were all of them disbanded? 

A About July. 

Q When did the Martime Transport troops come under 
Yamashita's command? 

A The change took place from the middle of January 
to middle of February. 

Q 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat do the words "and others", relating to Sinbu 

Shudan, include? 

A Detachment of M. P.'s and communication troops 
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attached to Shimbu Shudan. A correction: It v/as line of 
communications troops. 

Q The chart refers to the Noguchi unit as a "small 
force." What was the size of that force? 

A The strength of Noguchi unit v/as about fifteen to 
sixteen hundred. Therefore, I refer to it as a small unit. 
Q Those were army troops? 

A Yes. 

Q Referring to the "Kobayashi Heidan" under the "Shimbu 

Shudan," is that the unit commanded by Lieutenant General 
Kobayashi? 

A Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will wish to have information 
as to the meaning of the dotted line which extends from 
"Sinbu Shudan" down to the "Iwabuchi Detachment," and an 
explanation of the arrow and statement after "January 6, 
1945." 

Q (By Major Kerr) Referring to the dotted line extend¬ 
ing from "Sinbu Shudan" down to "Iwabuchi Detachment", what 
does that represent? 

A That dotted line refers to the chain of command 
after January 6, 1945. That indicates that operational 
command came under Shimbu Shudan. 

Q As of January 6, 1945? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission understands that 
January 6, 1945, is advanced by the witness as the date 
command control of the Iwabuchi Detachment became effective. 
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It may be, however, that the witness is saying that his 
orders from higher authority placed the Iwabuchi Detach¬ 
ment under army control on that date. We would like that 
explored. 

Q (By Major Kerr) When did orders from higher author¬ 
ity place the Iwabuchi Detachment under Shimbu Shudan; 
as of what date? 

A As of January 6th. 

Q The only reason, then, why this line is a broken line 
rather than a solid line, is that this applied only on and 
after January 6th, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Nov;, let us return again to the 
statement "Troops under direct command of General Yamashita. 
It has been explained that the units out to the right of 
the statement reported direct to General Yamashita*s 
headquarters. By inference, then, the Sinbu Shudan may 
have had some other form of control, and v/e would like to 
know whether or not the commanding general of Sinbu Shudan 
did or did not report directly to General Yamashita. 










Q (By Major Kerr) Did the commander of the 8th Division 
shown as part of Shimbu Shudan report directly to General 
Yamashita? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, no. He had to go 
through Shimbu Army Group. 

Q Is this correct: The units shown as a part of Shimbu 
Shudan followed a chain of command going up from each of 
those units to Commanding General Shimbu Shudan to Comman¬ 
ding General 14th Army Group? 

A Yes. The subordinate units had to go through Shimbu 
Shudan and the necessary matters were then transmitted to 
the 14th Army Group. 

Q Whereas the units shown as a part of the Gun Choku 
Hei Dan reported directly to General Yamashita and the 
chain of command was directly from them to Yamashita? 

A Yes. 

Q One further question: Is the word "Sinbu" used 

in the term "Sinbu Shudan" or is that a synonym of "Shimbu"? 

A Yes. It is "Shimbu Heldnn ". However, alphabetical 

expression of Japanese words aren't coordinated and they may 
use "Shimbu" or "Heidan". 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: The Interpreter would like to make 
a report at this point. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJCR BOARDMAN: There was a system of Hepburn system 
of Romanization whereby this would be spelled "S-h-i-m-b-u". 
Fairly recently the Japanese government by official order 
put out an official system which introduced certain changes. 
This shows up in this particular word whereby "S" here stands 










for "S-h-" in the Hepburn system. The Hepburn system 
follows English phonetics more closely than the Japanese 
Imperial system. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And the word is pronounced "Shimbu" 
without regard? 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: That's right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will the Chief Interpreter now 
explain to us the difference between the meaning of the 
term "Shudan" and "Heidan". 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: That, sir, is not a difference 
occasioned by a change in the Romanization system. The 
two terms in my experience have been used fairly loosely. 
"Heidan" 1 generally a smaller group, sometimes used even 
for a division but more often for a unit slightly larger 
than a division. The "Shudan" is apt to be used for a 
group approximating our corps or of about that size. That 
is according to my experience with Japanese documents. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I should like to ask a question. 

What headquarters planned the Luzon campaign of 1945? 

(Translated by Interpreter Asano) 

THE WITNESS: Headquarters 14th Army Group. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: Did the 14th Army Group have direct 
contact with Tokyo by radio or otherwise? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. There was v/ireless communica¬ 
tion. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No further questions. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, one additional question. 

Q (By Major Kerr) How large was the Sho Shudan? 

A At the beginning of the Leyte campaign when American 










forces landed there were approximately a hundred thousand 
troops in Leyte and we sent 50,000 reinforcements. However, 

I do not know how much casualties were sustained by those 
units, so I did not put down the detailed strength of the 
unit. 

Q As of January 1 the Sho Shudan was made up of the 
remnants on Leyte of 150,00^ troops; is that correct? 

A The 35th Army was responsible in defense of the fol¬ 
lowing area: Mindinao; Visayas; Samar; Leyte, and all the 
troops were not concentrated in Leyte. 

Q How many troops altogether are represented by this 
chart? 

(Translated by Interpreter Asano) 

MAJOR KERR: Withdraw the.t question, please. 

Q (By Major Kerr) How many troops altogether are re¬ 
presented by the portion of this chart showing the troops 
under the 14th Army Group; in other words, including the 
14th Army Group and all detachments and troops thereunder? 

A If the units were intact there should have been 35^,000 
However, casualties were sustained. Therefore I do not know 
Q Does the prisoner-of-war organization appear on this 
chart? 

A Yes. 

Q Where? 

A When General Yamashita moved his headquarters to 

Baguio last January the prisoner-of-war camp and civilian 
internee camp at Los Banos and Manila came under the super¬ 
vision of commanding officer of Shimbu Shudan. 

Q How about the other prisoner-of-war and internee camps? 
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A The only remaining camp was at Cabanatuan and it came 
under the supervision of 10th Division commander. 

Q How about old Bilibid in Manila? 

A Old Bilibid was under the supervision of Shimbu Shudan. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, I have a number of matters to 
straighten out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) General Muto, you testified that 
this marking of "3", 3rd South Dispatched fleet, v/as in 
error, that it should have been " 31 ". I call your atten¬ 
tion to the Iv/abuchi Detachment which is the 31st Base 
Force and ask you whether you were not mistaken and this is 
the 3rd South Dispatched Fleet correctly marked. 

A That was my error. I was confused as to 31st Base 
Force, which is Iwabuchi Detachment, and the 3rd South 
Dispatched Fleet, 

Q And in so far as those numbers are concerned there is 
no error on that chart; is that correct? 

A No. 

Q A question was asked about the dotted line running 
from Shimbu Shudan to Iwabuchi Detachment as distinguished 
from solid lines running from the 14th Army Group to 35th 
Army, Shimbu Shudan, and so forth. V/as there a difference 
in the type of control or command exercised by Shimbu Shudan 
over the Iwabuchi Detachment as compared with the type of 
control or command exercised by the 14th Army Group over 
35th Army, Shimbu Shudan, and so forth? 
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You had better have that read back. 

(Question read) 

A The dark line indicates a complete control over the 
units. However, the dotted line indicates a partial control 
over the unit and in case of a dotted line the unit above 
has no control over discipline, training or personnel affairs. 
In referring to the Ken Bu Shudan where Army troops and 
Naval troops were operating together, the same thing applies 
as of Iwabuchi Detachment, whereas the immediate commander 
did not have any control over discipline, training and per¬ 
sonnel of the Naval force in Ken Bu Shudan. 

Q And, as indicated on the chart, does the dotted line 
running from Shimbu Shudan, Iwabuchi indicate command for 
tactical control only,for land operations only transferred 
to Army 6 January 19*5? 

A It is so. 

Q One more matter. You testified that there was direct 
wireless connection between 14th Army Group and Tokyo. Was 
there also direct wire connection between 14th Army Group 
and Supreme Southern Command in Saigon? 

A Yes. What I referred to awhile ago as to the commu¬ 
nication between Tokyo and our headquarters was that there 
was merely a wireless communication available. However, 
all matters pertaining to command functions had to go through 
Saigon, then to Tokyo. Therefore we always maintained wire¬ 
less communication with Southern Army Headquarters at Saigon. 

Q And was the same thing true in reverse, that is, orders 
from Tokyo to you? 

A Yes. 
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MAJOR KERR: One more question, sir. 

RFCROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) This Noguchi unit v/as directly under 
Shimbu Shudan, was it not? 

A After February when Noguchi unit came under the command 
of Iwabuchi Detachment it had to go through Shimbu Shudan, 

Q Did that apply even when combat was not in progress? 

A Not until after February the 4th, the 4th of February 

of this year. 

Q After February 4th, this year, was the Noguchi unit 
directly under Shimbu Shudan for any purpose at all? 

A After the 4th of February, this year, Noguchi unit 
never did come under the direct command of Shimbu Shudan. 

It was under the command of the Iwabuchi Detachment. 

Q Was the Iwabuchi Detachment responsible for the dis¬ 
cipline of the Noguchi unit after February 4th? 

A After 4th of February this year in reference to dis¬ 
cipline, and so forth, that does not pertain to operational 
matters, they received order from Kobayashi Heidan,which was 
in charge of Manila defense. 

Q That is, this organization up here (indicating) was 
a part of Shimbu Shudan? 

A Yes. 

Q Then there was a connection between Shimbu Shudan and 
Noguchi unit after February 4th? 

INTERPRFTFR ASANO: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A Yes. There was a connection through Iwabuchi Detach¬ 

ment and Shimbu Shudan. 








You 
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Q (By Major Kerr) Nov/ let me get this straight, 
are saying now that after February 4, 1945 the only connec¬ 
tion between the Noguchi unit and Shimbu Shudan was through 
Iwabuchi; is that correct? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, v/e object to the question in that 
it misstates the testimony completely. The testimony was 
quite to the contrary. 

MAJOR KERR: I suggest the reporter read this witness' 
last previous answer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is satisfactory. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter will read the last 
previous answer given by the witness, 

(The question and answer referred to were read by the 
reporter as follows: 

"Q Then there was a connection between Shimbu Shudan 
and Noguchi unit after February 4th? 

"A Yes. There was a connection through Iwabuchi 
Detachment and Shimbu Shudan".) 

MAJOR KERR: Exactly! 

CAPTAIN REEL: The previous question and answer. He 
says there was a connection, it is true, but the previous 
question and answer has a different connotation. 

MAJOR KERR: In view of the previous testimony what is 
the objection to the question? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels that counsel 
is quite out of order based on the answer to the last ques¬ 
tion. It is a confusing thing and the Commission will re¬ 
ceive additional information. In fact, there is additional 
information the Commission will ask. But the last question 
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asked by the Prosecutor is clearly proper in view of the 
answer given to the preceding question. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: I simply want, sir, to tie this witness 
down to some definite testimony so that he cannot squirm out 
of it later. I am sure that the Commission wants to know 
what are the facts. That is all I am trying to adduce. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we ask that that last statement be 
stricken from the record. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution is quite out of 
order and it will be stricken from the record. 

MAJOR KERR: May we have the question put to the wit¬ 
ness? 

(Pending question read) 

A No. In matters pertaining to discipline the comman¬ 
ding officer of Kabayashi Heidan was in charge. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will now interrupt. 

There is a possibility that the confusion results in 
a misunderstanding of the term "responsibility for discipline" 
Let us inquire along this channel: 

One responsibility would be that discipline was main¬ 
tained. Surely the witness does not wish to state that a 
commander is not responsible that discipline is maintained 
within the units reporting to him. But it might well be 
that he means "responsibility for the procedures or the 
mechanics by which discipline is maintained". That would 
be quite logical, because the Naval force would be governed 
by Naval regulations as to the maintenance of discipline 
and the Army force would be governed by regulations provided 
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for the Army* 

So there is a real difference in the meaning: respon¬ 
sibility that discipline is maintained, and responsible for 
the procedures or mechanics of carrying it out. 

Think that over. The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Major Kerr) I believe you said that after 

February 4, 1945, the Noguchi unit was under the Iwabuchi 
Detachment, part of the Iwabuchi Detachment. 
t (Through Interpreter Yajima) Was under the command 

of the Iwabuchi Detachment. 

Q But that was for land combat purposes only? 

A It was only for land combat. 

Q And that the tactical command over the Noguchi unit 

was with the Iwabuchi Detachment with respect to combat 
only? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you mean by "tactical control" as between the 

Iwabuchi Detachment and the Noguchi unit? 

A Regarding the tactical command of combat it was a 

command to advance or retreat or to occupy a certain 
place. 

Q Did it include where to fight and how to fight and 

whom to fight? 

A Yes, it was included. 

Q You said that after February 4th, control over 

command over the Noguchi unit, so far as discipline was 
concerned, was under the Kobayashi Peidan, a part of the 
Shimbu Shudan? 

A Yes. 

Q What matters would come under the term "discipline," 

as you have used it, during combat of the Noguchi unit? 

A It is just ordinary discipline. 









Q V/hat do you mean by "ordinary discipline"? 

A The discipline, military discipline in general is the 

same all over, that is what I mean. 

Q For instance, the matter of wearing the uniform, the 
method of wearing the uniform, that would still be con¬ 
trolled by Kobayashi Heidan, so far as the Noguchi unit 
was concerned? 

A Yes. 

Q And the discipline as between officers and men would 
be controlled, then, by the parent organization? 

A Yes. 

Q If during combat, after February 4th, one of more 

men of the Noguchi unit turned and ran, v/hat could 
Iwabuchi do about it? 

A The Iwabuchi Detachment commander was to make a 

report of this fact to the commander of the Kobayashi 
Heidan. However, the Iwabuchi Detachment cannot try Army 
personnel in a naval court-martial. 

Q Could not Iwabuchi order that man to turn around 
and fight? 

A Legally not. Hov/ever, as an officer he has the 
authority to order him to go back and fight. 

Q What if he disobeys that order? 

A That fact is reported to the commander of the 

Kobayashi Heidan, and the Kobayashi Heidan commander will 
act accordingly. 

Q What if this Noguchi unit man strikes an officer of 
Iwabuchi? 

A That fact must be reported to the commander at the 
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Kobayashi Heidan immediately and talce necessary action. 

Q You mean to say that there is nothing Iwabuchi him¬ 
self could do about it except to report it? 

A Yes. 

Q What if Iwabuchi ordered the Noguchi unit to attack 

a certain enemy position, but instead that unit disobeys 
that order and attacks another position? 

A A report is made to the Kobayashi Heidan and necessary 
actions are taken. 

Q There is nothing that Iwabuchi could do at that time 
and place immediately? 

A Yes; nothing can be done about that. 

Q If this Noguchi unit having been ordered to attack 
or hold a certain position abandons that mission and in¬ 
stead stops to pillage or to loot some building in that 
area, is there anything that Iwabuchi could do about it 
then and there? 

A The commander of the Iwabuchi Detachment can tell the 
man of the Iwabuchi unit not to do those things, but since 
he has no authority to take any action, that fact must be 
reported to the Kobayashi Heidan. 

Q What would Kobayashi Heidan then do about it? 

A Kobayashi Heidan will take the necessary action. 

Q What action? 

A They are brought before a court-martial for in¬ 
subordination. 

Q Then that is the only affirmative action that can be 
taken in combat with respect to disobedience of a combat 
order? 
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A Theve is no other way besides that. 

Q r 'ould Kobayashi Heidan report that to Shimbu Shudan? 

A They do report it. 

Q And ?n a serious case would the Shimbu Shudan report 

that to the higher commander? 

A The commander of the Shimbu Shudan, after trying these 

cases in a military court, will make a report to the 14th 
Army group. 

Q Now, let's take the relationship between Shimbu Shudan 

and the Iwabuchi Detachment. Assuming that you had come 
down into Manila after January 6, 1945, and during combat 
operations of the Iwabuchi Detachment — I will withdraw 
the question. 

Then you want the Commission to understand that even 
in combat the unit commander who commands an attached unit 
has absolutely no authority or control over that attached 
unit, is that correct? 

A In case of an Army unit there is a so-called chain 

of command. However, in the Japanese Army there is the 
combined Navy and Army units, and in such cases the Navy 
does not have any complete authority over the Army sub¬ 
ordinates, and vice-versa. 

Q We understand that. But what you have told us 

amounts in effect to this, does it not: that if one unit 
of the Army is under the command of a Navy man, or vice- 
versa, the commanding officer has no means of enforcing 
his command? 

A He has no authority to command the obedience of 

such order, but he had authority to advise on such matters. 









Q Why were Army and Navy units combined under one 
commander in the defense of Manila? 

A It is more convenient to control the men under one 
commander. 

Q How can one commander control one unit if he can 
merely advise units only in his own branch? 

A In my opinion I think the battle of Manila has shown 
the possibility of one commander to have the authority to 
punish — to give punishment — without the authority to 
punish, educate, or to be in charge of personnel. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you read that answer back? 

(Answer read.) 

MAJOR KERR: I suggest the Interpreter strike that 
and give it again. 

Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

MAJOR KERR: Withdraw the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That isn't necessary. The meaning 
of the witness is quite clear. He is only pointing out 
difficulties faced by commanders when units of both the 
Army and Navy are placed under his control. 

MAJOR KERR: Then the question and answer will stad? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question and answer will 
stand unless there is objection by the Defense. 

CAPTAIN REEL: There is no objection if the Inter¬ 
preter understood the answer and so gave it. 

Q (By Major Kerr) If the commanding officer of the 
Iwabuchi Detachment saw, during combat, a man or men of 
the Noguchi unit committing some wrongful act, such as 






looting or killing civilians wrongfully, could that 
Iwabuchi commander order the arrest of those men? 


A He can stop and arrest them but he cannot punish them. 

Q He can, however, put them under arrest? 

A Yes. 

Q Is it his duty to do so? 

A It is an authority given to an officer. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 
have a few questions. 

EXAMINATION ON BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION 
Q (By General Reynolds) Could the Military Police of 

the Japanese Army arrest and confine a member of the 
Japanese Navy? 

A Yes; the Kempei Tai has the authority to do it. 

Q Now, General Muto, let us attack this from a some¬ 

what different approach to see if we cannot gain a clear 
understanding of your meaning. Let us assume that 
General Yamashita gave you a specific combat mission. 

Let us next assume that he provided you two military 
forces with which to execute the mission. Let us next 
assume that one belonged to the Army and one belonged to 
the Navy. You tried to accomplish your mission but 
failed to do so. The reason you failed is because the 
commander of the naval unit and his personnel refused to 
carry out your orders, and even withdrew when you ordered 
them to attack. 

Do you clearly understand the imaginary course of 
events? 

(To the Interpreter) Ask him the question whether 
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he understands clearly this imaginary course of events 


Whom would Ceneral Yamashita hold responsible for 
the failure to. execute the mission which he had ordered? 

A He will recognize that as my responsibility. 

Q Isn't that an exact parallel to the situation in 

Manila, the commanding general of the Shimbu force was 
given a mission; he was provided with Army and Navy forces. 
Discipline broke down. He was unable to control the naval 
forces in all particulars and was not the commanding 
general of the Shimbu group the oerson responsible to 
General Yamashita? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A what I am trying to convey is the responsibility 

as a commander and the accomplishment of the mission. 
However, the commander has — however, the responsibility 
of individual crimes or discipline is a different story. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is he now saying that the com¬ 
mander is responsible for the maintenance of discipline? 
INTERPRETER YAJIMA: He has. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: But that the mechanics or pro¬ 
cedures or channels may pass through either Army or Navy 
hands as the case may be? 

THE WITNESS: In case of a Navy it goes through 
channels through the Navy; in case of the Army it goes 
through channels through the Army. 

Q (By General Reynolds) But the commander, whether 

Army or Navy, is responsible that discipline is maintained? 
A He is subject to administrative reprimand, but is 
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not subject to criminal arrest, criminal punishment. 


GENERAL REYNOLDSs Very well, we will leave the 
subject. 

I would like to ask General Muto a few questions of 
a general nature for background purposes. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, may I ask 
that the last question by the Commission be addressed to 
this witness again? I believe the^e is some question of 
interpretation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The last question to which the 
witness has already answered? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you ready to translate what 

I said? 

INTERPRETER YAJIKA: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the last question and the 
last answer. 

(Record read by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Perhaps we should restate that 
and be sure the witness understands the question, and 
obtain a new answer. 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you please read the ques¬ 
tion again? 

(Record again read by the reporter.) 

THE v'ITNESS; As a commander it is his authority — 
it is his duty to supervise and instruct his men. It is 
the same in both Army and Navy regarding discipline. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Very well. Now you can make the 
statement to the witness that was made previously. 
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INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Is it the previous statement, 

sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

In Tokyo, is it correct, that there is a separate 
War Ministry and a separate Navy Ministry? 

THE WITNESS: Yes, that is correct. 

Q (By General Reynolds) And are they in turn 
responsible directly to the head of the Government, the 
Y/ar Ministry and Navy Ministry, are they responsible 
directly to the head of the Government? 

INTERPRETER BOARDMAN: Do you mean the Emperor, or 
the Premier? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Premier. 

THE WITNESS: They are in the Cabinet. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, in your other operations in 
the Southwest Pacific, have you had occasions to use com¬ 
bined Army and Navy forces under a single command? 

THE WITNESS: I do not know the details, but it 
seems that there were combined operations in various areas 
in the South Pacific. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you know of specific instances 
in Japanese operations, other than in Luzon, where Navy 
troops were placed under Army command? 

THE WITNESS: When I was a commander in Sumatra, 
Divisional Commander in Sumatra, there was an occasion 
where naval units were under my command. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you recall whether the attack 
against Java and Sumatra in 1942 was a joint operation 
under a single commander? 
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THE V/ITNESS: It was a combined operation, but not 
under the same commander. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is the subject of combined opera¬ 
tions taught extensively in the Japanese V/ar College? 

THE WITNESS: They are taught in general, but not in 
detail. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1140 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 27 November 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial v;as resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
are present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

(The witness on the stand at the time of recess, 

Akira Huto, resumed the stand.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have further 
questions to ask this witness? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have further 
questions to ask this witness? 

MAJOR KERR: No further questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: He is dismissed. 

(Witness excused.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution 
requests the chart which has been received in evidence as 
Defense Exhibit No. AA be stricken, for the reason that it 
is demonstrably incomplete, inaccurate and misleading, 
particularly with respect to the representation of the 
Noguchi unit. 

Now, the testimony in this case shows that the Noguchi 
unit is a part of the Kobayashi Heidan; therefore, it is 
properly shown as a part of the Shimbu Shudan. Its 
relationship to the Iwabuchi Detachment is incidental, 
and if this system of designating command responsibility 
or chain of command is to be employed it should appear 
principally as a part of Shimbu Shudan, with a broken line 










in connection with Iwabuchi. This chart does not show the 
Noguchi unit as having any connection at all with the 
Shimbu Shudan, and we submit that in that particular it is 
incomplete, inaccurate and misleading. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. We agree that the chart 
has not been completed, but it is not inaccurate and it is 
not at all misleading. The Noguchi unit is part of the 
Kobayashi Heidan; it is included within that term. V/e don't 
think there is anything misleading or inaccurate about that 
chart at all. 

V/e remind the Commission that the chart was prepared 
at the Commission's request, and we offered it in response 
to that request of the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Considering the chart in connec¬ 
tion with the lengthy testimony given by General Muto, in 
which a considerable number of points were explained at great 
length, the Commission feels that the chart is adequate 
for the purpose intended. That purpose was to help clarify 
in the minds of the members of the Commission the intricate 
command channels within the Japanese armed forces after 
January 6, 1945* 

Hence, the exhibit is accepted by the Commission for 
such probative value, if any, as it shall be held to 
possess. 

Defense may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, is a photostatic copy to be sub¬ 
stituted for the large chart? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. V/e will have photostatic 
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copies of both of the charts. 

JOHN D. RIDGE 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name and 
rank, please? 

A John D. Ridge, Major, Corps of Engineers. 

Q And your present assignment? 

A Chief, Philippine Island Section, G-2, GHQ, AFPAC. 

Q You were sworn before this Commission this morning, 
and started your testimony at that time, is that correct? 

A I was sworn last week, 

Q Have you had an opportunity since this morning to 
compare the exhibit marked for identification by Defense 
this morning, representing extracts from the publication 
"Guerrilla Resistance Movements in the Philippines"? 

A I have• 

Q I shov; you the Defense Exhibit marked for identi¬ 
fication this morning, and entitled "Guerrilla Resistance 
Movements in the Philippines," and ask if that represents 
a true extract from that publication? 

A It is almost completely a true extract. In this 
copy I made a very few minor corrections in spelling and 
tense, but the thought is identical to that in the book 
to which you have reference. 

Q I am going to read from these extracts, and in any 
case where there is any difference in spelling or tense, 
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will you so indicate? 

A Right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Rather than do that, after he 
finishes let him indicate at that time any changes. 

Do you propose to read the entire document? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No, sir, I do not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has studied the 
document and is willing to have it read. How much of it 
do you propose to read, approximately? A fourth or half, 
or three-fourths? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I think, sir, it is about a third. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Go ahead. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: (Reading from Defense Exhibit V 
for identification.) On page 2: 

"Following the disorganization of USAFFE during 
the rapid Japanese advance and the USAFFE retreat into 
Bataan, many units and remnants of units became isolated 
from their commands. These units and remnants became the 
nuclei of guerrilla organizations that formed almost 
immediately. Prior to USAFFE surrender in May 194-2, 
these guerrilla units harrassed enemy garrisons and 
contained substantial enemy forces. Dwindling supplies 
and Japanese policing which became more thorough as 
occupation developed, decreased guerrilla activity. The 
surrender of USAFFE accelerated the surrender of guer¬ 
rilla units and dispersed the remainder. Most of the 
dispersed units did not give up but formed underground 
groups, many of which have lived on and are still active. 

"Central Luzon in mid 1944 presented a picture of 
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a number of organizations with considerable overlapping 
in both area and personnel. By far the largest unit in 
point of view of numbers is the Marking group. The main 
operating area of this unit is located east of Manila, 
but affiliated organizations extend throughout central 
Luzon. If we may believe the reports of the Marking's, 
Ramsey and the President Quezon's Own Guerrillas, there 
are at least 300,000 guerrillas in the central Luzon area. 
This number of names may be on the rolls. It is, however, 
certain that most of them live at home and are only 
nominal supporters of the guerrilla movement. 

"The history of guerrillas in other areas has shown 
that the civil populace is organized to assist active 
guerrilla units through planting and harvesting of food 
crops, moving supplies, and acting as messengers and 
intelligence agents. The organizations now in Luzon are 
familiar with the pre-war Military District organization 
and are attempting to conform to these pre-war boundaries. 
No coordinated military district commands exist today; 
recent arrivals of SV/PA personnel will undoubtedly 
clarify the present situation and promote more harmonious 
relationships between the various guerrilla units. 

"Hukbalajaps" — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you go on, can you identify 
the time when this was prepared? Was it prepared, for 
example, before the cessation of hostilities, or after? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, sir. This document was pre¬ 
pared prior to the Leyte operation. I might ask the witness 
for precise information as to the time and method of pre- 
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paration. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I wish you would. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you ~tate, Major — 

A The document was originally prepared to assist 

plannings for operations against the various islands in 
the Philippines group, and it was brought out in sections 
as the islands became immediately of interest, and was 
finally compiled in one book after the landing on Luzon. 
But the parts dealing with Luzon and the other parts 
quoted here were prepared prior to the landing at 
Lingayan. 

Q And will you state, Major, what was the basis of 
information for the preparation of this document? 

A It v/as based on reports from guerrilla headquarters 
from Southwest Pacific area personnel who actually pene¬ 
trated into the islands, and from, to some extent, cap¬ 
tured Japanese documents. 

Q And subsequent to the arrival of the American forces 
in the Philippines, but prior to the preparation of the 
volume, was any effort made to check and corroborate 
those reports? 

A Yes. Of course, all information was evaluated and 
interpreted and collated and put into reasonable summary 
form of the situation, so far as we could confirm it. 

Where there is any reasonable doubt, the report does not 
make positive statements. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is sufficient. Go ahead. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: (Reading from Defense Exhibit V 
for identification.) "Hukbalajaps: The 'Hukbalajaps,' a 
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semi-political, seni-bandit organization centered in 
Bulacan and Pampanga, in one of the largest and most 
powerful guerrilla organizations in central Luzon. It 
owes no allegiance to the U. S., the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth, or Japan and has constituted a problem not only 
to the Japanese but to loyal guerrilla organizations and 
intelligence nets. It will probably remain a difficult 
problem during reoccupation and possibly afterwards. 

Little definite information on the organization is avail¬ 
able, and the following discussion must be regarded as 
tentative. The frequent use of aliases by members of the 
organization has contributed to the confusion. 

"'Hulcbalajap' is a word coined from the initial 
syllables of the Tagalog title of the organization, 'Hukboag 
Bayan Laban sa Japon,' or ’People’s Army to Fight the 
Japs.’ In Tarlac Province it has also been referred to 
as the 'Paja,' short for 'People's Anti-Jap Army.' The 
individual members are often referred to as 'Huks.' 

"The organization was founded at Mount Arayat in 
Pampanga late in March 1942 by a group of intellectuals, 
disgruntled politicians, and socialists and communists 
in Pampanga. It is said to be modeled on Chinese communist 
organizations, and it is probable that Chinese had a hand 
in the early organization. It claims to represent the 
military phase of the United Front Party, a coalition of 
socialist and communist elements, and early activities 
were largely political. A 1 NAJUF' (National Anti-Japanese 
United Front) policy was proclaimed, and the organization 
issued numerous manifestos proclaiming that their objective 
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was the establishment of a democratic people's state in 
the Philippines after the war, free from all foreign 
domination and with representation for all. The Americans 
were to be allowed to liberate the Philippines, but were 
then to be attacked if immediate independence was not 
granted. Political figures of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment were to be accepted only in so far as they could 
furnish a government not dominated by USA, Japan, or any 
other foreign country, either politically or commercially. 
The Kukbalajap has said in its manifestos that the right 
of private property will be guaranteed in tieir post¬ 
war government, as well as freedom of speech, press, 
assembly and residence. 

"Although the Hukbalajap has maintained this propa¬ 
ganda line to the present day, reports indicate that their 
policy is definitely communistic and that their plans 
include the establishment of a communistic government in 
the Philippines after the war, on the early Russian model. 
It is probable that there are also connections with 
communistic elements in China. 

"Military activities are at present under the direc¬ 
tion of Juan Feleo, also reported as a member of the 
Military Committee with the rank of General, commanding 
all Hukbalajap armed forces. He is the former President 
of the Communist Party of the Philippines. During 1942 
and 1943 attacks were made on Japanese railroad shipments, 
garrisons, and convoys, and some disruption of the 
Japanese supply line into Manila from the north was 
achieved. The organization has consistently refused to 
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cooperate with other guerrilla groups, and has been con¬ 
sistently ruthless and violent in its activities. They 
early announced their intention of fighting any other 
guerrilla groups they considered pro-Japanese, and soon 
characterized the Marking and USFIP or USAFFE as such. 
Conflicts with other guerrilla groups were frequent, 
and by mid 1944 the Huks were actively fighting all their 
guerrilla neighbors. Ambush, arrogance, deceit and 
treachery have marked these conflicts. In the last twelve 
months these anti-guerrilla activities have sharply in¬ 
creased, and have been extended to include all BC (Bureau 
of Constabulary) units suspected of aiding other guerrilla 
outfits, as well as puppet office holders, rich Filipinos, 
and all others considered to be pro-American. Many of 
these have been ambushed and murdered, particularly in 
Pampanga and Bulocan.. American pilots shot down over 
their areas have been held, and at least one is reported 
killed by the Hukbalajap. Robbery, plunder and indis¬ 
criminate killing have correspondingly increased; the vic¬ 
tims being civilians, guerrillas, Japanese, Americans, 
Filipinos, office holders and puppets, without apparent 
discrimintation. 

"Since early 1944 there has been a lessening of 
Hukbalajap attacks on Japanese installations, and it has 
several times been reported that the Japanese are- arming 
the Hukbalajap, probably as a cheap means of combatting 
the guerrillas. It is known that high Japanese officials 
visited Pedro Abad Santos, Hukbalajap leader, at San 
Fernando, Pampanga, in June 1944; and it is certain that 
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the Japanese made no effort to interfere with Hulcbalajap- 
Constabulary conflicts in September and October 1944, 

"Arms for the combat units have been obtained mostly 
from the battlefields of Bataan, and from looted Japanese 
and Constabulary installations and captured or killed 
guerrillas. In November 1944, Hukbalajap armament was 
reliably reported to be about 4,000 rifles, 500 automatic 
rifles, 25 machine guns and miscellaneous side arms. 
Ammunition supplies have been consistently low since 1942, 
and are now believed to be not more than 60 rounds per gun. 
In the Laguna units there are probably not more than 200 
rifles. 

"Membership of the Hukbalajap was at first composed 
largely of liberals and some communists, possibly with 
a number of former members of labor unions. Total member¬ 
ship claimed has increased greatly in the last year, and 
it is probable that the Hukbalajap now includes a large 
proportion of the former members of the Sakdalista party 
in central Luzon, as well as opportunist underworld 
characters and a large proportion of ex-USAFFE men 
forced to cooperate through necessity or through threats 
to the well-being of their families. For this reason, 
and because the level of military training is uniformly 
low, it is probable that Hukbalajap units will not 
resist invading American troops, and may be of assistance. 
However, some units under more strict control from the 
command may give trouble. 

"Fil-American Irregular Troops (FIAT): In 1942 
this group was in the mountains near Antipolo, Rizal, 
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under the leadership of Col. Hugh Straughn, who was 
attempting to unfit the command" — (pause) 

THE WITNESS: That should be "unite." 

CAPTAIN S/TDBERG: (Continuing) »— to unite the 
command of the various central Luzon guerrillas. Subse- 
quent information has proven that Col. Straughn may 
have almost succeeded in his purpose. His contacts 
extended from central Luzon area of Bulcan and Pampanga 
to the tip of Bicols with Gov. Escudero and Kaj. Sandico. 
/lmost all known organizations in central Luzon were at 
one time or another working with him. He is said to 
have been responsible for the founding of Harkings in 
Rizal, the Hunters in Cavite, and Quezon's Own Guer¬ 
rillas in Laguna, Batangas and Tayabas. He assumed the 
title Supreme Commander of the South Central Luzon Guer¬ 
rillas and was considered as such by the Japanese. 

"Apparently some rift developed between the power¬ 
ful Harkings and the FAIT and Col. Straughn w^s betrayed, 
some say by leaders of the Harkings Guerrillas, in August 
194-3. The coordination which he had established was lost 
following his capture." 

"Harking Guerrillas: The Harking Guerrillas were 
founded in April 194-2 and now claim to have contact 
throughout central Luzon. It appears to be one of the 
largest single organizations on Luzon, ‘"ome of the Fil- 
American Irregular Troops near Manila united with the 
Markings in May 1944. 

"The stronghold of this group is in the Sierra 
Kadre Mountains in Rizal. The leader of the group is 
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Marcos Villa Agustin, but the backbone of the organiza¬ 
tion is a woman knov/n as Yay Panlillo, The identity of 
Augustin is not knov/n. Yay Panlillo is a newspaper 
reporter and she is reported as both pro- and anti- 
American. 

"The group is reported by several sources to be 
unscrupulous in the procurement and character of its 
membership, and ruthless in its dealings. This seemed 
to be particularly true up to early 1944. It claims a 
membership of 200,000 but this figure is queried by the 
source (considered fairly reliable) of the information. 

One source reports the arms total 5>000. Supplies have 
been sent to the organization by Maj• Anderson and letters 
were sent to SWPA via Anderson in August 1944, Anderson 
believes the only objective of the group is the elimina¬ 
tion of the common enemy and has reported nothing unfavor¬ 
able concerning their recent activities. 

"The headquarters, in Rizal, concerns itself with 
troops, propaganda, enemy dispositions, etc. Luzon is 
divided into three main areas which are semi-autonomous 
so far as operations are concerned." 

And at the bottom of that page: 

"President Quezon's Own Guerrillas: This unit 
operates in central Laguna, Batangas and western central 
Tayabas under the control of Vicente Umali, former Mayor 
of Tiaong, Tayabas. The Marking Guerrillas claim the 
President Quezon's Own Guerrillas as an affiliate, but 
this claim is believed false. Nothing was known of the 
President Quezon's Own Guerrillas until late 1943 when 
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Lt. Primitive San Agustin went to Mindanao to establish 
contact v/ith SWPA. A radio v;as sent from Mindanao and 
contact has been maintained with the unit since June 1944. 
The roster of the unit indicates that there might be as 
many as 10,000 men in the organization, divided into 11 
regiments. It is very likely that these persons are 
generally living at home and comprise the basis of 
development when equipment is available. Many of the 
members of the organization arc Bataan veterans." 

And page 7, in the middle of the page: 

"Col. M. M. Zabat Guerrilla Unit: The Camp 
Balintawak guerrilla group of Albay is headed by self- 
styled Lt. Col. Montano M. Zabat, pre-war 1st Lt., 

Traffic Officer of Albay and Sorsogon. Shortly after 
the Japanese landings in Legaspi he reported to the 
headquarters of the Philippine Constabulary in Manila, 
they returned to Albay. 

"After the surrender on Bataan, he organized a 
guerrilla unit in Albay with the assistance of former 
Mayor Rempillo of Oas and Lt. Llonarizas, a former 
Constabulary officer. Reports indicate that the acti¬ 
vities of the group in 1942-43 in raising funds and 
supplies were indiscriminate and his reputation among 
civilians none too savory. According to Gov. Escudero 
he later weeded out bad elements in his group but his 
reputation remained shady. 

"In June 1944, Lr.pus attempted to force Molinas, 
one of Zabat's leaders into leaving Sabat and joining 
his organization, with no success. In retaliation, 
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Zabat with 90 men on July 21 raided the town of Manito 
in Lapus' area killing several of the latter's followers 
and maltreating civilians. 

"Crafty and unscrupulously zealous in his efforts 
to capture command of the 5th LID, Zabat has left few 
stones unturned in the effort to realize his ambition." 

I may say, sir, in this connection, there is no 
indication that the Lapus mentioned here is the witness 
before the Commission. 

On page 8: "The Cebu area long enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion for having killed more Japanese than any other area. 
In their efforts to stamp out Japanese and Japanese 
sympathizers, the men, reportedly under Fenton, went to 
extremes and many wanton killings of innocent citizens 
were reported." 

On page 11: "Strong Japanese garrisons and a good 
road net, affording the enemy fair mobility, and the 
presence of numerous Japanese patrols, have limited 
the Luzon guerrilla resistance movement to an 'under¬ 
ground.' The organization and control of Luzon forces 
at present is far below that existing in the Visayas 
or Mindanao. Raids and campaigns by the Japanese, and 
political pressure brought to bear oh guerrillas and 
those v/ho support them, have resulted in frequent changes 
of loyalties and organizational hierarchies. Unification 
of command such as has been achieved in the Visayas and 
on Mindanao has not been attained on Luzon. The picture 
is rather one of many groups of varying sizes, some 
cooperating and a few at odds with their neighbors, but 
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all maintaining an underground organization concerned 
more with intelligence, sabotage, propaganda and 
assassination than with actual ambushes and patrol 
action." 

On page 12: "Many reports on guerrila activities 
in Mindoro are unclear or ambiguous, but it is clear 
the conflicting ambitions of guerrilla leaders have 
led to increasing friction between groups and have 
prevented effective unification of command. In an effort 
to extend their powers, guerrilla leaders have inducted 
civilians to a point where they have been unable to arm, 
feed and pay them. As a result the civilian population 
has carried a heavy burden; in some areas willingly, 
others under compulsion." 

Defense offers this exhibit into evidence. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prose¬ 
cution objects to the acceptance of this offered exhibit 
on the grounds that it is wholly irrelevant to the issues 
involved in this proceeding. The material describing 
or purporting to describe guerrilla units and leaders 
obviously has no connection with the charge in this 
case. I find nothing in the offered exhibit which 
relates to any of the incidents set forth in the two 
Bills of Particulars supporting the charge. There is 
no evidence, no part of this proffered exhibit which 
even purports to apply to any of the incidents covered 
by the evidence for the Prosecution, where the evidence 
is quite clear that the Japanese had committed the 
depredations involved, and I see no connection, no 
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possible realistic connection, between the material 
which has been read by or referred to by counsel and 
the issues in this case. 

Nov/, if v/e are to get into a consideration of the 
personalities, the organizations, the activities, the 
purposes, the tactics of the guerrilla units in Luzon 
and elsev/here in the Philippine Islands, I submit, sir, 
we will have gotten very far afield. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 
noted. The document will be accepted by the Commission 
for such probative value, if any, as it shall be held 
to possess. 

Proceed. 

(Defense Exhibit V for identi¬ 
fication v;as received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major KeriO Major, is it not a fact that 
the high command of the United States armed forces in 
this theatre issued a directive to the guerrilla leaders 
in this theatre that their primary purpose would be to 
obtain information for our forces? 

A That was — those instructions were given at 
various times to all guerrilla units with which v/e had 
contact. Now, there was a considerable period of time 
in which we had no contact with Luzon and had very 
little to say about what was done there by the guerrilla 
units. 

Q Did those ins tructions also state that the guerrilla 
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unit should avoid combat vrth the Japanese forces, 
except where necessary to protect themselves or to 
accomplish their information or mission? 

A Yes, that was the substance of those instructions. 
MAJOR KERR: That is all. Thank you. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 
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NORMAN JAMES SPARNON 

a witness recalled on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

MAJOR KERR: You have been previously sworn, Captain 
Sparnon? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: I will remind you that you are still 
under oath. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Captain Sparnon, in your testi¬ 

mony this morning upon cross-examination by the Prosecution, 
the following questions and answers were had: 

"Q You have no knowledge as to orders which may 
have been transmitted by wire or radio? 

"A No, we would not have that." 

Do you recall that? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you given further consideration to this question 

since this morning? 

A Yes, I have, sir. 

Q And have you something further to state in explanation? 

A I would like to clarify my answer now. The number 

of Japanese wireless logs containing both inward and outward 
messages that have been captured is considerable. Such 
documents containing cryptographic material were of such 
high priority that they were forwarded direct to the GHQ 
organization for this high priority purpose. 

After the organization had deleted the material that 
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was of cryptographic importance, the document would be 
returned to ATIS and items of intelligence value would be 
translated and published. 

Q So that the net result of that is that items of 

intelligence value which originated as wireless messages 
would be filed in the ATIS file? 

A Yes, where they are recorded in documents and in 

files. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Those records that ATIS has on 

wireless or radio messages would be merely the documents 
referred to or recorded in captured records? That is correct, 
is it not, Captain? 

In other words, the recorded messages you referred 
to are those recorded in captured documents only? 

A Yes, they are the company or higher formation official 

files on the inward and outward messages. 

Q Your organizatioh has no record of the messages 

intercepted by the American Interceptor Service? 

A No, they are in the hands of the organization to 

which those documents are referred to. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, if, Captain, an order 

had been captured by an American soldier in thd City of 
Manila, which was an order from Tokyo ordering the 
destruction of the City of Manila, would that order be in 
the ATIS files? 

A Yes, it would. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: That is all. 

MAJOR KERR: No further questions. 

(Witness excused) 

KEICHOKU YOSHIDA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Asano, with Interpreter Oishi acting as 
•'check 1 ' Interpreter, assisted by Major Pratt: 

MAJOR GUY: If the Commission please, I am Major Guy. 
I am one of the Defense Counsel assigned on the original 
order, but during the first days of the hearing I have been 
in Japan and since then I have been on other duties and this 
is my first appearance as Counsel here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) Will you state your name? 

A Keichoku Yoshida. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Tokyo, Japan. 

Q And what is your profession? 

A I am an attorney at law. 

Q And how long have you practiced your profession in 

Tokyo? 

A Approximately thirty years. 

Q And what is the predominant type of law practice in 

which you are engaged? 

A In my profession I handle a few civil cases and was 

a law advisor to various firms and at the same time was 
official on several firms. I was an official of several 
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Q Mr. Yoshida, have you ever been in the Japanese army, 

navy or any of the armed services of Japan? 

A I do not have any relation with the army or the navy. 

MAJOR GUY: Well, will you repeat the question: Have 
you ever been in any of the Japanese services? 

THE WITNESS: No. 

Q (By Major Guy) Do you know, that is, know personally 

General Yamashita? 

A Yes. 

Q And how long have you known him personally? 

A I have known him about since six or seven years ago. 

Q Have you had any personal association with his older 

brother, and if so, for how long? 

A I have known the older brother of General Yamashita 

since about twenty-four or twenty-five years ago. 

Q Under what circumstances did you personally become 

acquainted with General Yamashita? 

A I knew a person by the name of Sakazaki who was a 

subordinate of General Yamashita and since I respected 
General Yamashita from what I heard, I was introduced to 
General Yamashita by Sakazaki. 

Q And was it Pakazaki who had served under General 

Yamashita at one time? 

A Once upon a time Mr. Sakazaki was a soldier under 

General Yamashita. 

Q Now, has your own association with General Yamashita 

been casual or intimate? 

A Our association has been very intimate. In fact, we 
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were family friends and our children visited — my children 
visited his family quite often. 

Q Does General Yamashita have any children of his own? 

A No, there weren't any children at General Yamashita's 

home. 

Q Now, Mr. Yoshida, are you acquainted with General 

Yamashita's reputation as an army officer amongst the civilian 
population of Japan? 

A I know it very well. 

Q Will you tell this Commission what that reputation 

is? 

A Among the people of Japan General Yamashita was highly 

respected for his strong fighting spirit, high ideals and 
for his morals and deep sympathy towards each and every one 
and in his strict military discipline. That was the 
reputation of General Yamashita in Japan. 

Q Now, Mr. Yoshida, you have referred to items of 

personal character statement as to his reputation. Will you 
elaborate upon that somewhat? In other words, I would ask 
you what is his personal reputation amongst the people of 
Japan as contrasted with his personal military reputation. 

A Aside from his military activities General Yamashita 

was known for his friendship and for keeping his promises and 
for his high character. Among the people of Japan he was 
respected as one — as a man of highest character. 

Q Now, Mr. Yoshida, I will ask you whether or not this 

case which is now proceeding before this Commission has 
received considerable publicity in the Japanese newspapers? 
MAJOR KERR: Sir, that is objected to as being 
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irrelevant unless Defense Counsel can show some reason why 
it is relevant. 

MAJOR GUY: It is relevant; it is a foundation question, 
if the Commission please, for the purpose of showing whether 
or not he knew what others thought of General Yamashita and 
I intend to demonstrate by the next question whether or not 
there has been any diminution or change of public opinion as 
to General Yamashita, since the case has been under way. 

MAJOR KERR: We submit that question is irrelevant. 
Furthermore, I submit this witness has not been qualified as 
a Gallup Poll expert in Japan or one who knows what the 
thinking of the masses, of the people in Japan, is. He may 
know what his own family thinks. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I take it the purpose of Counsel 
is to have the witness testify as to character and the 
general background of the accused and the standing he has in 
his home community. Is that correct? 

MAJOR GUY: That is the purpose and I would like to 
say further in response to Prosecution's remark about the 
witness not being a Gallup Poll expert, that he was asked if 
he knew what General Yamashita's reputation was and he said 
that he did know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The objection is not sustained and 
the question may be answered. 

MAJOR GUY: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

Q (By Major Guy) Has that publicity to your observation 

and to your knowledge had any adverse affects upon the high 
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regard with which you have said the people of Japan regard 
General Yamashita? 

A No — in fact, this publicity has had an adverse 

affect and the people knowing General Yamashita to be a 
person of such high character that the public is in sympathy 
with General Yamashita. 

Q Will you elaborate and state why? 

A The public sympathizes and respects General Yamashita 

for his private life and for his public services and have 
sympathized with his past due to this and that matter regard¬ 
ing his private life and to his misfortune in his public 
services because he was not — 

INTERPRETER ASANO; Will you change my answer, 

please? 

THE WITNESS: And he did not receive due recognition 
for his abilities. I would like to elaborate on General 
Yamashita's satisfactory common sense in a few instances. 
Before going into detail I wish to make a statement or a 
preamble as to the fact that General Yamashita is not a 
person which should be brought to trial as a criminal. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, I should like 
to make a correction on a previous statement by the witness 
which was interpreted as; "General Yamashita's fine fighting 
spirit." 
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I vish to correct that to: "General Yamashita's fine 
morals." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, the correction is noted. 
MAJOR GUY: I would like to ask the reporter to read 
the question wherein I asked the witness to state something 
to the effect: .Vhat adverse effect did the publicity have 
upon his reputation in Japan? 

(Question read) 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Regarding my interpretation about 
"adverse effect," what I meant to say was "opposite effect." 

MAJOR GUY: That answers the point I was going to 
bring up. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, you may proceed. 

Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Yoshida, did you find from your 

personal contacts and associations with General Yamashita 
that he possessed or did not possess the qualities and 
6haracter attributed to him by his general reputation? 

A I never heard of any of those comments. 

MAJOR GUY: I will withdraw that question. 

Q (By Major Guy) Did you find upon knowing General 

Yamashita that his reputation which you have now testified 
to is justified? 

A I think they were justified. 

Q Do you know General Ugaki? 

A Yes, I know him and I have met him. 

Q Do you know what school of thought or policy he 

represented amongst the Japanese High Command? 

A General Ugaki is one of Japan's most leading figures 

in military life. General Ugaki had advocated the reduction 
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of armaments just to a point where it is sufficient for 
national defense. 

Q Now, what clique or school of thought did General 

Tojo represent in the Japanese High Command? 

A Tojo represented the radical school of thought in 

Japan. 

Q Now, with which school of thought or with which group 

was General Yamashita associated in his own military career? 

A Like General Ugaki, General Yamashita represents the 

pacifist element in Japan. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever serve under General Ugaki 

while General Ugaki was War Minister? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know when that was? 

A I think it is the fourth year of Showa, 1929. 

Q What program was advanced by General Ugaki with 

reference to the Japanese army at that time? 

A At that time he was a general in the army and was 

made War Minister, and regarding the defense of Japan General 
Ugaki advocated the reduction of armaments and a reduction 
to two divisions; it was a reduction of two divisions. 

Q A reduction of two divisions? 

A Yes. 
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Q What part did General Yaraashita play in this program 

to reduce the Japanese Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) At that time General 

Yamashita was military attache in the Japanese legation 
in Europe and he was called back by General Ugaki to help 
him in carrying out these plans. 

Q That is, to help out in the plans for the reduction 

of the Japanese Army? 

A He was called back because he was the most suitable 

man to do this job. 

Q And was that reduction plan carried through the Japan¬ 

ese Diet? 

A This plan was passed by the Japanese Diet; a plan 

which was formulated by General Yamashita. 

Q v-ere you living in Tokyo in February 1936? 

A Yes. 

Q There occurred at that time in Tokyo an episode that 

has been referred to as the "February incident" or the 
"Young Officers Revolt". Would you tell what that was? 

A At that time the so-called "2:26 incident" or the 

"Young Officers Revolt" was carried out due to the dis¬ 
satisfaction by the young officers towards the Cabinet at 
that time and its policy, and with this idea they assassi¬ 
nated members of the Cabinet and some influential persons. 
These officers were of radical elements. 

Q What part did General Yamashita play in connection 

with the Young Officers Revolt? 

A At that time General Yamashita was made a General 

and department chief in the War Ministry and one of his 
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duties included censoring of newspapers, and General Yama- 
shita did his best to calm down these riots by these young 
Japanese officers and he so instructed — personally in¬ 
structed — these officers. It is said that at that time 
General Yamashita was well respected by these young offi¬ 
cers. Therefore he was successful in pacifying the riots. 

Q What was General Yamashita's policy at that time with 
regard to the war in China or what has been called the 
"China incident"? Did he believe that that should be pur¬ 
sued or curtailed? 

A At that time General Yamashita was opposed to the 
aggressive acts towards China and his opinion was contrary 
to the act of aggression. 

Q Was General Yamashita in favor with or disfavor with 
General Tojo and the war group? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
at this time objects to these questions concerning what 
Yamashita favored or did not favor. There is no testimony 
that I recall by this witness that he knew of such things. 

I believe the background that has been brought out so far 
is simply that he knew Yamashita for a period of six years. 
Whether he read these things in the newspaper or whether he 
was told by Yamashita himself has not been made clear. I 
suggest that the questions are not proper until proper 
foundation has been laid for them. 

MAJOR GUY: I will withdraw that question at this 

time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires to know the 
background of the Accused as well as it can be brought out 
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by this witness and is willing for the question to which 
objection has been made to be overruled. But you will give 
us a clearer picture if you lay a foundation as to how he 
knew, because, after all, he has testified that he has known 
the Accused for only six years. You are having him testify 
about many things before that. 

MAJOR GUY: Then I understand he may answer the last 
question? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you wish to have him do so it 
may be answered. 

MAJOR GUY: Yes. Will you read the last question? 
(Question read) 

A General Yamashita was greatly opposed to the policy 
set forth by General Tojo and his group, and, in fact, 

General Tojo disliked General Yamashita extremely. 

Q (By Major Guy) How do you know these things? 

A I know these things through my long standing with 

General Yamashita. In fact, the civilian population in 
Japan and within the military circles was in sympathy with 
General Yamashita. 

Q Now, do you know — 

A It is a well-known fact that General Yamashita has been 
taking an opposite stand against the policies set forth by 
Tojo. 

Q Well, was it common knowledge in Japan that the two 
men were opposed to each other? 

A It is a well-known fact both among the civilians and 
among the military circles that Tojo represented the radi¬ 
cal elements while Yamashita represented the pacifist 
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elements. And, besides that, General Tojo advocated war 
while, on the other hand, General Yamashita's policy was 
to stop all these aggressions. 

Q Wow, do you recall that General Yamashita was appointed 
as Superintendent General for Army Air Headquarters in 1941? 

A Yes. 

Q And did he later lose that position? 

A General Yamashita was the Superintendent General for 

the Army Air Forces, but he was sent on an inspection tour 
to the battlefronts of Italy and Germany and then lost this 
position before he came back to Japan. General Yamashita 
was appointed Military Councilor, which is a position less 
important than the Superintendent General for the Army 
Air Forces. 

Q Where did he go following his return from the German 
mission in 1941? 

A Upon completion of his mission from Italy and Germany 
General Yamashita made a report to General Tojo, but at 
that time he had already lost his position as Inspector 
General of the Army Air Forces and within two or three 
weeks General Yamashita was sent to Manchuria. 

Q And then later to the command of the expedition against 
Singapore; is that right? 

A I heard about this later on. 

Q We 11, do you knew/ where he went after the victory at 

Singapore? 

A After the fall of Singapore General Yamashita returned 
to Manchuria and was stationed at the Manchuria-Russian 
border for about two years. 
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Q Was the fall of Singapore regarded as a great victory 
f In Japan? 

A The fall of Singapore was a great victory for Japan 
and General Yamashita became very famous, but Yamashita, 
instead of being returned to Japan, was sent to Manchuria. 

Q When did you last see General Yamashita before you 
came down for this trial? 

A In September of 1944 I met him in Tokyo before he was 
sent to the Philippines. 

Q Did you have any discussion with him at that time with 
regard to the situation in the Philippines and the war in 
general? 

A Yes. (Witness continues talking in native tongue). 

Q Just a moment, please. Did the General express him¬ 

self to you either then or at any time as to his ideas 
concerning war with the United States? 

A General Yamashita always stated to me that war be¬ 
tween the United States and Japan was undesirable. 

Q Did he ever comment upon war between Japan and the 
British Empire? 

A After General Yamashita's return from Europe he 
commented that the war between Japan and with the United 
States and Great Britain could be most undesirable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for appro¬ 
ximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: Sir, during the last hour's testimony 
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Q Was the fall of Singapore regarded as a great victory 
in Japan? 

A The fall of Singapore was a great victory for Japan 
and General Yamashita became very famous, but Yamashita, 
instead of being returned to Japan, was sent to Manchuria. 

Q When did you last see General Yamashita before you 
came down for this trial? 

A In September of 1944 I met him in Tokyo before he was 
sent to the Philippines. 

Q Did you have any discussion with him at that time v/ith 
regard to the situation in the Philippines and the war in 
gene r al ? 

A Yes. (Witness continues talking in native tongue). 

Q Just a moment, please. Did the General express him¬ 

self to you either then or at any time as to his ideas 
concerning war with the United States? 

A General Yamashita always stated to me that war be¬ 
tween the United States and Japan was undesirable. 

Q Did he ever comment upon war between Japan and the 
British Empire? 

A After General Yamashita's return from Europe he 
commented that the war between Japan and with the United 
States and Great Britain could be most undesirable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for appro¬ 
ximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR BOARDMAN: Sir, during the last hour's testimony 
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the record read that General Yamashita was head of the 
"press censorship" of the Japanese Ministry of War. The 
Interpreters would now like to substitute "press section" 
for "press censorship". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS*. Very well. The correction may be 

made. 

Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Yoshida, referring to your visit 
with General Yamashita upon his coming to Tokyo on his way 
to the Philippines, did you have any discussion with him 
about the new assignment? 

Just tell him to answer that "yes" or "no", please. 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Yes. 

Q And what was that discussion? 

A General Yamashita stated that he was going to the 
Philippines but he knew that the larger majority of the 
Filipinos believed in Catholicism. So he stated that he 
would like to meet a Catholic priest if there are any to be 
found in Japan. My children is attending the Girls' 
Spiritual School, the biggest girls' school in Tokyo, 
which is sponsored by the Catholics. And so I promised 
General Yamashita that since Catholic priests are teaching 
at that school, I would introduce him to the superintendent 
of that school. However, the school had been transferred 
to +he country because of the war, so I could not accomplish 
my promise. 

Q . Did the General say why he wanted to talk to the 
Catholic priest? 

A It is because he had great concern for the life and 
religion of the Filipinos and he wanted to study on these 
matters• 
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Q Now, Mr. Yoshida, are you av/are of the charges which 
are now pending against General Yamashita before this 
Commission? 

A I do know. 

Q And are you aware of the evidence which has been 
introduced before this Commission, of atrocities by 
Japanese troops in the Philippines? 

A Such things are printed in the Japanese papers as 
well, so I do know. 

Q Now, knowing General Yamashita as you do, and yet 
knowing the charges now pending against him and the evi¬ 
dence which has been introduced in support of those 
charges, what comment do you wish to make before this 
Commission? 

MAJOR KERR: In the first place, sir, there is no¬ 
thing to show that this witness knows what the evidence 
introduced in this case has been. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission desires to give 
great leeway to Defense, in order that we may be fully 
informed on all matters bearing upon the guilt or 
innocence of the Accused, and we have followed that 
principle from the very first day. But this question, on 
its face, is objectionable. 

What is the purpose of the question? 

MAJOR GUY: Well, I will withdraw the question, 
sir, and I think it can be rephrased so it will not be 
objectionable. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question isn’t so objection¬ 
able as the possible answer. 
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I ask senior counsel to consider his question and 
that approach very carefully, or we will have to ask you 
to discontinue this whole line of procedure. 

MAJOR GUY: Yes, sir; I appreciate that. And if I 
may withdraw the question in its present form and re¬ 
phrase it — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We wish to give you every leeway 
and will do so. 

MAJOR GUY: Very well. I would like to withdraw 
the last question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Yoshida, knowing the General, 
as you have testified to, and knowing the charges now 
pending against him and knowing the evidence, at least by 
newspaper reports, do you believe that General Yamashita 
would have either ordered such things done or would have 
permitted them to be done if he could have prevented them? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that is objectionable. If Defense 
desires to go into the character of the Accused through 
this witness, well and good; but as to whether or not he 
ordered or did not order these atrocities to be committed 
is something for this Commission to determine. 

Now, aside from any other factor and consideration, 

I submit that not enough foundation has been laid as to 
the knowledge of this witness as to the testimony and the 
evidence in this case to support an answer to that ques¬ 
tion, anyway. It would require a thorough-going analysis 
and discussion and consideration of v/hat coverage of this 
case has been accomplished by the Japanese newspapers, 
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and the extent to which this witness read and studied 
that coverage and, furthermore, the accuracy of the cover¬ 
age. 

I submit, the answer of this witness would not be 
helpful to the Commission on this question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 
noted, and the objection is sustained. 

The Commission desires senior counsel to go into 
these matters of the next few questions, and perhaps the 
remainder of the testimony of this witness, and make 
certain that questions asked are appropriate to the pur¬ 
pose for which we are here and meet the bounds of pro¬ 
priety. 

The Commission will recess for five minutes to allow 
time for that to be done. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Defense may again proceed. 

MAJOR GUY: We have no more questions of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prosecution? 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was it during the Singapore 
campaign that Yamashita acquired the name "Tiger of 
Malaya"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The question is objectionable 
and will be withdrawn, stricken from the record. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused.) 
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SHIGETARO AMAICASU 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Oishi, was examined and 
testified as follows through Interpreters Major Boardman, 
Sergeant Oishi and Sergeant Tanoye: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) You will state your name. 

A Amakasu, Shigetaro. 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Shigetaro Amakasu. 

Q (By Major Guy) What is your rank in the Japanese 
Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Lieutenant General in 
the Reserves. 

Q And whereabouts do you live? 

A Tokyo, Japan. 

Q Do you know General Yamashita? 

A I know him well. 

Q And for how long a time have you known him? 

A I have been his friend for about 40 years. 

Q Are you acquainted with his reputation as an Army 
officer amongst the personnel of the Japanese Army? 

A I know his reputation well. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what it is? 

A General Yamashita believed very greatly in 

righteousness. As a leader of troops, he was well 
disciplined. If the manner of the troops were not good, 
he would deal with them sternly, and if their behaviors 
were good he would praise them. His righteousness in 
dealing out discipline to the men is well known. While 
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his disciplines are stern, he is very kind. And further¬ 
more, he is a humanitarian. 

At first glance, his body is very big, and although 
it doesn't seem as if he could probe into small points, 
he does so rather well. And in treating his subordinates, 
he is very kind. 

Q Now, General, are you acquainted with his reputation 
amongst the civilian population of Japan? 

A The reason why General Yamashita is so powerful in 
battle — 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Strike that. 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) General Yamashita was 
very strong in battle. On the other hand, he was very 
kind. 

Q (By Major Guy) General, can you tell us whether or 
not General Yamashita was reputed to be a military ex¬ 
tremist or a military moderate? 

A He is one of the moderate elements. 

Q Is his reputation one of being associated with 
General Tojo or not? 

A I have heard that his political opinion differs from 
those of General Tojo. 

MAJOR GUY: If the Commission please, that is all 
the questions I have of this v/itness, except for this one 
additional thing. I have here a statement of another 
general in the Japanese Army, General Yamawaki, whose 
statement I took in Tokyo; and for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing the statement, I would like to have this witness 
identify General Yamawaki's signature. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR GUY: And I would like to ask a question or 
two about General Yamawaki, so that his identity will be 
before the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Major Guy) Nov;, General Amakasu, do you know 
General Masataka Yamawaki? 

A I know him well. 

Q And is he a retired general of the Japanese Army? 

A He is a retired general. 

Q And is he likewise a long time friend of General 
Yamashita? 

A He has come from the same prefecture as General 
Yamashita, and has been his friend since the time he was 
16 years old. 

(Statement of General Masataka 
Yamawaki ((retired)) v/as marked 
Defense Exhibit BB for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q Handing you this document which is marked Exhibit BB, 

I ask you if that bears General Yamawaki 1 s signature. 

A Yes. 

MAJOR GUY: I now offer in evidence the statement of 
General Masataka Yamawaki, marked as Defense Exhibit BB. 

MAJOR KERR: Is a copy available to the Prosecution? 
MAJOR GUY: Yes. I am sorry. 

Does the Court desire that I read this at this time? 
MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Prosecution 
strongly objects to the reception in evidence of this 
document, by reason of the last paragraph thereof. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Just let us read it. 

The Commission will now hear the Prosecution. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution objects to the 
admission of this statement into evidence, by reason of 
the last paragraph thereof, which states a conclusion and 
an attempt to perform functions of this Commission; and 
certainly, without knowing the evidence, the person who 
signed the statement would be in no position to pass upon 
that issue, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 
noted. It is the opinion of the Commission, however, that 
it merely expresses this individual’s personal opinion and 
would have little, if any, probative value, but will be 
permitted to remain in the document. 

You are now asked to read the statement. 

MAJOR GUY (reading): "Statement of General Masataka 
Yamawaki (Retired) 

"My name is Masataka Yamawaki and I am a retired 
General of the Japanese Army. 

"I have known General Tomoyuki Yamashita since about 
the year 1897, at which time I was 14 years old. We were 
from the same Prefecture and attended Cadet school to¬ 
gether for preparation for the Military Academy. We 
were in close personal contact and association through 
school days and through our graduation from the Military 
Academy and up until the time we started our actual mili¬ 
tary careers in the Japanese Army. Following that, it just 
so happened that we v/ere always assigned at different 
stations and never served together. General Yamashita 


spent a considerable part of his service, especially in 
later years, outside of Japan, while I spent all of my 
service in Japan except for the year 1917 when I was 
Military Attache to Russia, the years 1919-1922 and the 
years 1933-1934 when I was doing Military Attache duty 
in Poland and Rumania. In the summer of 1939 I went to 
China as a division commander and in the fall of 1940 I 
went to Mongolia as an army commander. I became ill, 
however, and was retired from the army in the fall of 1941 
for physical disability. 

"During all of these years, however, General 
Yamashita and I kept in touch with each other by corres¬ 
pondence and by always seeing each other whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. Through my long years of 
association with him and through being an officer in the 
Japanese army, I am acquainted with General Yamashita's 
personal reputation and his reputation as an army officer. 
His personal reputation is that of an upright, sedate and 
good citizen of a pleasant, kindly and human disposition 
and is a man of simple and complete honesty. He is par¬ 
ticularly known for his friendly manner and for his 
ability to make and retain friends for many years. 

During his years as a poor, young, officer, he was known 
as having helped his family in a financial way. He is 
known to be of an even disposition and not quarrelsome 
or given to force and violence. 

"Some of the same characteristics concerning his 
personal reputation are also included in his professional 
reputation as an officer. His kindly and human disposition 









has endeared him to all who have served with him and, par¬ 
ticularly, to those who have served under him. He is 
known as a strict disciplinarian, requiring a high degree 
of conduct and performance from his subordinates but at 
the same time is an officer who has never misused privi¬ 
leges attending his high rank and position. Always he was 
known to make absolutely certain when any mistake had been 
made that upon reflection, he would determine whether he 
himself might have been at fault instead of the sub¬ 
ordinate before taking action against that subordinate; 
but then taking action swiftly and surely. His reputation 
as a combat general and tactician is well established. 
Knowing his personal character and his upright and honest 
nature I am sure for that reason, if for no other, that he 
would always require a high degree of personal conduct 
from those serving under him. 

"I have been informed by Major Guy that American 
public opinion has in general classified Japanese officers 
into two groups - first, the 'extremists group' or that 
group that advocated large military establishments and 
aggressive military action by Japan, - second, the 
'moderate group' or that which advocated military estab¬ 
lishments only of sufficient size to adequately defend 
Japan and v/ho opposed any aggressive and unwarranted 
military action. On the basis of this classification, 
General Yamashita would fall into the 'moderate' group. 

"I have read the charges pending against General 
Yamashita before the military commission at Manila and, 
knowing him as I have for these many years, I am positive 
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that he could not have ordered his troops to have committed 
these atrocities or that he would have permitted these 
atrocities to be committed if he had known of them and 
had been in a position to prevent them.” 

Signed "Masataka Yamawaki," "Dated at Tokyo, Japan, 
this 3rd day of November 1945-" Witness, "Sadao Otake." 

"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day of November 
1945. Henry P. Andre, Captain, JAGD." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit BB for identi¬ 
fication was received in evi¬ 
dence and so marked.) 

MAJOR GUY: That is all v/e have with this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Prosecution anything 
further? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. I have one question. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Do you know what the reputation of 
Yamashita is among the civilians in the Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) I do not know person¬ 
ally, but judging from the contents of newspapers and 
radios it probably is not good. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The v/itness is dismissed. 


(Witness excused.) 







NOBUTAKE TAKAYAMA 


called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Oishi, with Interpreter Tanoye acting as "check” 
Interpreter, assisted by Major Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) Will you state your name? 

A Nobutake Takayama. 

Q And what is your rank in the Japanese army? 

A Colonel in the army. 

Q Are you still on the active list, Colonel? 

A Yes. 

Q And what is your present assignment? 

A I am serving in the Ministry of War. 

Q Do you know General Yamashita personally? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you first meet him personally? 

A I first met him during the latter part of 194-0. 

Q And what were the circumstances? 

A When General Yamashita went to Germany and Italy as 

Military Attache I accompanied him as his subordinate. 

Q How many offleets were there on that mission? 

A Those that went directly from Japan included about 

fourteen officers, but there were ten officers already in 
Germany so there was a total of twenty-four or twenty-five. 

Q And was General Yamashita the head of this mission? 

A Yes. 

Q What wes the purpose of the mission? 

A First, it was to determine how the army, navy and the 
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air force was organized in Germany and to investigate how 
they were controlled and commanded. 


Second, to determine the size of the German air force 
and to investigate the organization of the air force and how 
independent it is from the army and the navy. 

Thirdly, to determine how mechanized the German army 

was. 

Q Now, Colonel, did you arrive at any conclusions as to 

the relative strength of Japan and Germany after making this 
trip to Germany? 

A Yes. 

Q What were your conclusions? 

A We came to the conclusion that the Japanese army was 

not suitable, as yet, for warfare and it was inferior to 
the German army. 

Q Did the Commission so report to Tokyo upon your 

return? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you present when that report was made to 

General Tojo? 

A I was there. 

Q Who made the report on behalf of the Commission? 

A General Yamashita reported directly. 

Q Will you tell what took place between General Yamashita 

and General Tojo when General Yamashita reported to General 
Tojo? 

A General Yamashita reported the results of this in¬ 

vestigation, that is, that the Japanese army, navy and air 
force must be coordinated, and the fact that the air force 
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must be made bigger and independent from the army or the 
navy. And the fact that the Japanese army must be more 
mechanized in order to accommodate itself, fit itself, to 
present warfare conditions. /nd to conduct warfare, a 
tendency must be created to bring forth the internal strength. 

On making these reports, General Tojo replied as 
follows: He said something to the effect that we understand 
your report, but as far as the enforcement of these things 
wo are responsible. 

Q And what happened to General Yamashita very shortly 

after that? 

A Within a month General Yamashita was sent to Manchuria 

as the Commander of the Kwantung Defense Garrison in 
Hsinking. We had endeavored to have him stay in Tokyo to 
carry out the results of his investigations that he made in 
Berlin. 

Q Was anything ever done to carry out the recommenda¬ 

tions which the Commission had made? 

A It is not exactly that we made a recommendation but 

General Yamashita was sent to Manchuria immediately. 

Q Well, was anything ever done to make the improvements 

which the Commission found from its tour of Germany that 
should be made? 

A General Yamashita reported the result of this in¬ 

vestigation in Germany but General Tojo did not do anything 
about the important matters. 

Q About what date was this report made to General Tojo 

by General Yamashita? 

A The early part of July, 1941, 
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Q Now, Colonel, did General Yamashita — I will with¬ 

draw that. You have testified to having served under 
General Yamashita on this mission. V/ill you state what 
sort of a disciplinarian you found him to be? 

A I do. 

MAJOR GUY: I do not believe ho understood the 
question. Will you read it, please? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: General Yamashita was a very strict 
disciplinarian. If any subordinate should do anything 
wrong he would afford them thorough punishment. General 
Yamashita has led a cosmopolitan life for a long time and 
he has studied International Law thoroughly and he has 
frequently told us that International Law should not be 
ignored. 

Q Now, Colonel, are you aware that the Japanese High 

Command has been classified as first»extremists or second, 
moderates by American public opinion? 

A I have heard that from public rumors. 

Q To which class did General Yamashita belong? 

A General Yamashita belonged to the moderate group. 

Q v'hat was General Yamashita's reputation as to being 

in either favor or disfavor with General Tojo? 

A Public rumor has it that General Yamashita is disliked 

by General Tojo. 

Q Now, Colonel, did General Yamashita ever make any 

comments to you or any statement to you on the question of 
a clash or war between the United States and Japan? Just 
answer the question yes or no. 










A 




A I did hear it. 

Q And what did he say on that subject? 

A General Yamashita has frequently stated that Japan 

and America should not go to war. 

Q Did he ever make any comment upon the naval aspects 

of such a war and the part that would be played by the 
Japanese navy? 

A He did speak of such things. 

Q r hat did he say? 

A I recollect him saying that the Japanese navy did 

not have sufficient force to oppose the American Navy and 
that the longer the battle continued the more difficult the 
situation would become. 

MAJOR GUY: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Prosecution may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: No questions, sir. 

GENERAL DONOVAN: I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

EXAMINATION BY THE COMISSION 
Q (By General Donovan) You stated that when you 

returned to Japan the committee reported that: "We 
need a larger air force and more mechanization". Is that 
correct? 

A Yes. 

Q You also classified General Yamashita as being a 

moderate, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q You also testified that as part of the committee's 

report a statement was made to the effect; "We are not 
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ready," or words to that effect. Is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you reconcile those different statements? 

Explain yourself. How do you reconcile the fact that in 
one statement you say he is a moderate, in the next one you 
say that you wanted a larger air force and more mechanization 
and then the statement "We are not ready." 

You can state that in your own words. 

A At that time Japan had been at war with China for 

a long time but the desire to settle this incident with 

China was there, and in order to settle the war with China 
as fast as possible, the Japanese army must be modernized. 
This was the desire of General Yamashita. Ho said that at 
that time the Japanese army was not equipped enough to 
settle the war with China. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(whereupon, at 1710 hours, 27 November 1945, the 
trial v/as adjourned until O 83 O hours, 28 November 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 

may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission, the 
Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Defense may proceed. 

MAJOR GUY: If the Commission please, Colonel Takayama 
was on the stand, I believe, at the conclusion of the testi¬ 
mony last night, and is available in the event any more 
examination is desired. 

MAJOR KERR: We have no cross examination, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: He may be considered dismissed. 
MAJOR GUY: Call Mr. Sunada. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any occasion for this delay? 

MAJOR GUY: The witness is coming now, sir. 

SHIGEMASA SUNADA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Yorioka, was examined and 
testified as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, 
Sergeant Yorioka and Sergeant Ochi: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) You will state your name. 

A Shigemasa Sunada. 

Q There do you live, Mr. Sunada? 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka) Karuizawa, Nagano Ken. 
Q And v/hat is your business or profession? 

A I am a lawyer, 

Q Have you been a member of the Japanese Diet? 

A Yes, I have been a member of the Japanese Diet for 25 
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years since I was 35 years old. 

Q And what district in Japan do you represent in the 
Japanese Diet? 

A I represented the metropolis of Kobe. 

Q Now, Mr, Sunada, do you know General Yamashita? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q When did you first meet him? 

A When General Ugaki started his disarmament conferences, 
I was one of the members of the committee. I worked between 
the Minister of War and the Diet, At that time, I met with 
the representatives of the Army who came to formulate this 
armament reduction plan, and at that time General Yamashita 
was a Lieutenant Colonel, and I have known him since then. 

Q Well, what part did General Yamashita play in this 
reduction-of-arms program? 

A General Yamashita was serving in the capacity of for¬ 
mulating this reduction plan. 

Q Mr. Sunada, are you acquainted with or do you know 
General Yamashita's reputation as an army officer, amongst 
the people of Japan? Just answer yes or no. 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Will you state what that is? 

A Among the Army men, General Yamashita was known as a 

man of high virtue, and a man of the utmost integrity. 

Q What was his reputation as a disciplinarian? 

A General Yamashita was a man who demanded discipline 
among his men. 

Q Now, Mr. Sunada, did you have occasion to serve with 
General Yamashita at Singapore? 
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A Yes, I have. 

Q And when did you go to Singapore? 

A I went to Singapore the year following the outbreak 
of the war, and the date was March 5» I stayed there for 
three years and three months. 

Q What were your duties in Singapore? 

A I represented the citizens of Japan, and regarding the 
policies of General Yamashita I expressed my opinion and my 
views. 

Q When did General Yamashita leave Singapore? 

A This was in June 1942. 

Q And do you know where he went from Singapore? 

A He left as a commanding officer of Manchuria. 

Q Did he go through Tokyo at that time, if you know? 

A It was the desire of all his colleagues that General 

Yamashita should stop enroute at Tokyo, but he was not able 
to do this and directly went to Manchuria. 

Q Now, do you know why he did not get to go through 
Tokyo? 

A This I cannot — I do not know. 

Q Was he ordered to go directly — 

INTERPRETER YORIOKA: He said, "However —» 

MAJOR GUY: Oh, I am sorry. 

A (Through Interpreter Yorioka, continuing) — from the 
public discussions, it was rumored that General Yamashita 
did not see eye to eye with the Minister of War at that 
time, so it was not the desire of the Minister of War that 
General Yamashita should stop enroute at Tokyo. 

Q And who was the Minister of War? 
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A Tojo. He was Tojo, 

Q Now, Mr. Sunada, was the Japanese victory at Singapore 
celebrated in Japan? 

A The stronghold of Singapore fell on February 15, and 
on February 18 the whole populace celebrated by raising 
flags and carrying on a joyous celebration. 

Q Now, do you knew whether or not a celebration was held 
by the Japanese troops in Singapore itself? 

A I met General Yamashita later, and as there was such 
a celebration within Japan proper I asked him about the con¬ 
dition at Singapore. General Yamashita said that at that 
time he told his troops that, as the war was not over, it 
was not the correct time to celebrate; and furthermore, there 
were more than 100,000 allied prisoners. So it was felt 
that it was not proper to celebrate the fall of Singapore 
at that time, and so instead a celebration of — strike 
that — a ceremony for the more than 3000 dead or injured 
was sponsored. 
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Q Now, in connection with this memorial service was a 

monument erected to the Japanese dead? Just answer yes or 
no. 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, state whether or not General Yamashita also 

ordered the erection of a monument to the British? 

A I went to General Yamashita about the place where 

this memorial was to be made and this place was Bukitema Road. 
At that time General Yamashita said, "That as there are no 
one here to commemorate the English dead it is very proper 
to set up a similar monument for the English." So a cross¬ 
shaped monument was put up at the very spot and it is still 

there. This monument was in commemoration of both British 
and Australian troops. 

Q About when was that that these tv/o monuments were 

erected? 

A These monuments were completed about one month 

before General Yamashita left Singapore, so General Yamashita 
attended or visited these monuments and put flowers on them. 

Q Now, Mr. Sunada, what was General Yamashita's 

reputation as being either an extremist or a moderate? 

A He is of the moderate clique. 

Q And what was his reputation as to being either in 

favor or disfavor with General Tojo? 

A I believe he was in opposition to General Tojo's 

policies. 

Q All right. 

MAJOR GUY: Sir, I am now going to address some 
questions to the witness concerning two additional witnesses 
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whose statements I have here, the purpose of the examination 
being to identify these witnesses whose statements I have 
here and whom we could not for various reasons have here 
from Japan, 

This part of the examination is for that purpose. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Sunada, you have previously in 

your testimony referred to General Ugaki. Do you know 
General Ugaki? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q How long have you known General Ugaki? 

A Almost forty years. 

Q Will you tell us briefly who General Ugaki is? 

A General Ugaki is known among the Japanese military 

men as one of the moderate party. This moderate party 
favored that the Japanese armaments should be just sufficient 
to maintain the national defense. 

Q And was General Ugaki twice .Jar Minister of Japan? 

A Yes, he was twice Japanese Minister of Far. 

Q Can you tell us the years, approximately the years 

when he was War Minister? 

A I cannot remember the exact dates, but I believe it 

was around or about ten years ago. 

Q And the first time v/as in 1924, isn't that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Was he also Foreign Minister for a time in the 

cabinet of Prince Konoye? 

A Yes, he served in the cabinet of Prince Konoye for 

a while. 
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Q Do you know whether or not General Ugaki was at 

one time called upon by the Emperor to form a cabinet and 
become Premier himself? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q Do you know whether or not he succeeded in forming 

the cabinet? 

A No, it was not successful. 

Q Will you tell us why? 

A The army extremists opposed him at that time and 

in the Japanese laws an active Lieutenant General or a 
General must serve in the post of Minister of V/ar. Because 
of this opposition from the army extremists this position 
of the Minister of V/ar could not be filled and the cabinet 
could not be formulated. 

Q This is the same General Ugaki under whom General 

Yamashita served in the War Ministry, as you have previously 
testified? 

A Yes, it is the same person. 

Q Do you know why General Ugaki could not come down 

from Tokyo with the rest of the witnesses? 

A Yes, I have heard. 

Q And what was that? 

A General Ugaki greatly desired to come down here to 

serve as a witness but at Naguoka General Ugaki was taken 

ill and he was very regretful of it. 

MAJOR GUY: Will you mark this as our next exhibit? 

('’tatement of General Ugaki 
was marked Defense Exhibit CC 
for identification.) 
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Q (By Major Guy) Shewing you this document marked 

Defendant's Exhibit CC, I will ask you to state whether 
or not that is the signature of General Ugaki? 

A There is no mistake about it. 

Q Did you see him sign that document? 

A I did not see him sign it but I have known him for 

a very long time; there is no mistake that this is his 
signature. 

Q You know that that is his signature? 

A Yes, I do know it. 

MAJOR GUY: I will now offer into evidence, as 
Defense Exhibit CC, the statement of General Kazushige 
Ugaki. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The exhibit may be read. 

MAJOR GUY: "Statement of General Kazushige Ugaki. 

"My name is Kazushige Ugaki. I am a retired general 
in the Japanese rrm y and reside at Naguoka, Shizuoka 
prefecture, Japan. 

"I have known General Yamashita since the year 1924, at 
which time I was Minister of V/ar and was engaged in the 
task of starting the reduction and reorganization of the 
Japanese frmy. General Yamashita, who was then a Major, 
was assigned to the War Ministry. I then went out as War 
Minister but in 1929 came back in again as War Minister 
and General Yamashita, then a Lieutenant Colonel, was again 
in the War Ministry as a member of the Military Affairs 
Bureau of the War Office. He has been in the Bureau under 
the previous administration and stayed on under me. For a 
period of five years I was Governor General of Korea and 
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General Yamashita served there as a Brigade Commander in 
1936 and 1937. I have not retired from the army and public 
life but have kept in touch at various times with General 
Yamashita. Due to my long association and contacts with 
him, I feel I know him intimately. I know his reputation 
both for his personal life and his professional life. His 
personal reputation is that he is a strong character, clean 
and honest and of a kindly and gentle disposition. His 
professional reputation is that he is an excellent and 
energetic soldier and a firm but fair disciplinarian and 
liked and admired by his subordinates. He is regarded as a 
general who has no political ambitions. 

"During the period of time I was War Minister, I took 
the position that the Japanese Army should be reduced in 
size but that, at the same time, it should be modernized 
and mechanized. It was my policy that the army should be 
large enough only for the defense of the empire and not for 
any aggression. I started that program during my first 
tour of duty as ' ,r ar Minister in 1924 and then finished it up 
during my second tour in 1929-1930. General Yamashita 
assisted in the preparation of the plans for the reduction 
of the army and the plan was carried through the Diet even 
though strongly opposed by certain factions, cliques and 
the military. General Yamashita's views, concerning the 
army reorganization and military policy coincided with my 
own. After resigning my post as Governor-General of Korea 
I received an order from the Emperor to form 0 cabinet but 
I could not do so because of the objection from factions, 
especially in the military, who had not forgotten that the 
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army was reduced at my behest. Later, when Prince Konoye 
was called upon to form a cabinet and I was designated in 
that cabinet as Foreign Minister. As such I came forward 
with the policy that the so-called ’China incident' should 
be settled and that peaceful relations should be established 
with China. I was able to stay on as Foreign Minister only 
about five months and was forced to resign because of 
opposition within the nation and certain groups and factions 
who were against my policy of restoring immediate peace 
between Japan and China. During the period of my office, 
however, I kept up relations with China and advocated the 
policy of friendly relations with the British Empire and 
the United States and maintained close association with the 
British Ambassador, Mr. Craigie, and the American Ambas¬ 
sador, Mr. Grew. 

"General Yamashita was not at anytime associated 
with any of the cliques, factions, or groups, that I have 
referred to as having opposed my policies. It was my idea 
that there should be cooperation between all countries 
rather than war but my opponents believed that Japanese 
policy should be based on military might. I believe that 
General Yamashita shared by views and opinions on matters 
of foreign policy as well as on the army reorganization. 

He is well thought of by the people and is the type of 
man needed for the future of the country. 

"K. Ugaki 

"KAZUSHIGE UGAKI. 

"Dated at Tokyo, Japan, this 
day of November 1945* 

"Sadao Otake 
"Witness. 
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"Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
3rd day of November 1945. 

"Henry P. /ndre 
"Capt. JAGD." 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the 
Prosecution? 

LI/JOR KERR: Merely this, sir, the Prosecution 
notes that this statement is by a man who for a period of 
five years served as Japanese Governor-General of Korea 
and further, the statement points out that the Accused 
served as a Brigade Commander in Korea. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are noted. The document is accepted by the Commission for 
such probative value, if any, as it shall be deemed to 
possess. 

(Defense Exhibit CC for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 
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Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Sunada, do you know General Umezu? 
A Yes, I do. 

Q And how long have you known General Umezu? 

A I have known him from 15 to 16 years hence . 

Q Have you been related to General Umezu by marriage? 

A I am not a relation of General Umezu but I am of 
General Ugaki. 

Q Will you tell us briefly v/ho General Umezu is? 

A Toward the last part of the war General Umezu was 
Chief of Staff — Chief of the General Staff. Before that 
he was commander in chief of the Kwangtung Province — 
commanding general of the Kwangtung Army. 

Q Has he long held important positions in the Japanese 
Army? 

A Yes, he has. 

Q And what position is he now holding, if you know? 

A He was chief of the General Staff but, as the army has 
been dissolved, I do not know in what position he is serving 
now. 

MAJOR GUY: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Statement of Yoshijiro Umezu 
was marked Defense Exhibit 
No. DD for identification.) 

Q (By Major Guy) Mr. Sunada, handing this document 
marked Defense Exhibit DD, I will ask you whose signature 
that bears. 

A • This is the signature of General Umezu. 

Q Do you know his signature? 

A I do not know his signature, but I actually saw him 
sign this at the offices of General MacArthur. 
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Q In Tokyo? 

A In Tokyo• 

MAJOR GUY: I now offer in evidence the statement of 
General Umezu identified as Defendant's Exhibit DD. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any comments by the 
Prosecution? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. V/e note with interest, sir, 
that the man whose statement is offered in evidence for a 
period of five years was commander in chief of the Kwangtung 
Army in Manchuria and thereafter was appointed chief of the 
Army General Staff, a post which he continued to hold until 
termination of the war. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document may be read by the 
Defense. 

(Defense Exhibit No. DD for 
identification was received 
in evidence.) 

MAJOR GUY: "Statement of General Yoshijiro Umezu. 

"My name is Yoshijiro Umezu. I am general in the 
Japanese Army and reside in the City of Tokyo, Japan. I 
was originally commissioned in the army in 1904 and assigned 
to the Infantry. Thereafter I had company, regimental, 
brigade and divisional commands as well as various tours 
of staff duty. For a period of time I was in command of 
the Japanese army at Tientsin in China and for a period of 
five years was Commander in Chief of the Kwantgung Army 
in Manchuria. I was relieved of this assignment last year 
and was appointed Chief of the Army General Staff, a post 
which I continued to hold until the termination of the war. 

I have known General Yamashita for about thirty years and 
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at several times in our careers we have served together and 
I feel that I know him intimately. He served with me as a 
Captain in Switzerland and as an Assistant to the Military 
Attache and also with me in the Ministry of War. I am 
acquainted with his general reputation and will state that 
General Yamashita bears a reputation as being a man of ex¬ 
cellent character and of being an able soldier and officer. 

"In 19*1 General Yamashita headed a Japanese army mis¬ 
sion to Germany, the purpose of which was to study the Germaft 
military establishment and to ascertain how the Germans had 
succeeded in building up such a strong military force. 

General Yamashita returned from Germany in July, 1941 and 
stopped off in Manchuria where I was then stationed and 
visited me. He told me that Japan needed much reorganizing 
and that her armed services needed much improving before 
she would be ready for a major war. He particularly men¬ 
tioned improvement of the Air Force and mechanization and 
motorization of the ground forces. 

"General Yamashita had no connection with any political 
ambitious group or clique, supposing that such a clique did 
exist, as is evidenced by the fact that he was not in 
Tokyo, except for very short periods, during the last ten 
years. I am also aware of the grouping of Japanese Generals 
in the mind of the American public as 'political' generals 
and otherwise. General Yamashita was not a political 
general as he spent most of his time either in the field 
with troops or away on military affairs duties in other 
countries. 

"At no time was any policy directive or order issued 
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by any high Japanese War Offices directing or authorizing 
any Japanese troops to engage in any excesses such as murder 
or massacre of civilians and the unnecessary destruction of 
property or the mistreatment of prisoners of war. If any 
such directive had been issued I am sure that I would have 
known it. 

"I believe, in 1929 General Ugaki was War Minister and 
at that time General Yamashita — then a Lieutenant Colonel 
— was in the War Office and in accordance with Ugaki's 
policy of reduction of the army, Yamashita assisted in the 
preparation of the plan for this reduction of the Japanese 
army by four divisions. 

"After the successful conclusion of the campaigns 
against Malaya and Singapore, General Yamashita in the 
course of discussions of the war stated to me 'General, 
we went in the v'rong direction in this war' I gathered that 
he felt that our participation in the war had been unwise and 
he also stated that we should not have started the Japanese- 
American war. 

"As an illustration of the kindly and gentle nature 
of the man I wish to point out an instance. When General 
Yamashita returned from Germany he brought me a gift and 
one might have expected from such a soldier to receive a 
sword or some weapon indicative of the military profession. 
Instead of that he brought me a beautiful little statue of 
a little girl, sitting on a bench. He seemed to think 
that the statue was very pretty and evidenced great 
pleasure in presenting it to me. 

"When I learn of the charges now pending against 
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General Yamashita, knowing him as I have for many years, I 
cannot believe he would order any such things to be done or 
would condone his subordinates doing such things, or would he 
permit such things to happen if it were in his power to stop 
them, 

(signed) "Yoshijiro Urnezu 
Yoshijiro Umezu 

"Dated at Tokyo, Japan, this 

day of November 194-5, 

(signed) Sadao Otake 
Witness 

"Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 3rd day of November 194-5 
(signed) Henry r . Andre 
Capt., JAGD " 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess. 

The Commission will recess for approximately ten 
minutes. / 

(Short recess) 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR GUY: Defense has no further questions of this 
witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Cross examination? 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) You were with Yamashita in the 
Philippines? 

A No. 
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Q The Kwantung Army in Manchuria, the leaders of that 
army were the most extreme militarists of Japan, were they 
not? 

A I do not believe that all the leaders of Kwantung Army 
were radicals. 

Q As a group, though, as a whole, they were the most 
extreme militarists, were they not? 

A It is not so. 

Q This man Umezu — or how do you pronounce that? 
LIEUTENANT ASANO: "Umezu". 

Q (By Major Kerr, continuing) — Umezu; is it not a fact 
that he organized and controlled the Japanese underground 
movement in China? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Mo. Duties of General 
Umezu did not call for such matters. 

Q How do you know they did not? 

A General Umezu had been in the Imperial General Staff, 
and at other times was a Vice Minister of War; therefore, 
he did not have much to do in underground movements or such 
action in China. 

Q You base your answer entirely upon the fact that he 
held those two positions? 

A General Umezu was not very well versed in matters re¬ 
garding China, and therefore he didn't have much to do v/ith 
affairs of China. 

Q Did the Kwantung Army keep the Japanese Diet informed 
as to its plans and operations? 

A No, there were no reports submitted to the Imperial 
Diet by the Kwangtung Army, and it is customary for any 
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such matters from any unit to go to the War Ministry. 

Q How long were you with Yamashita in Malaya? 

A I was with General Yamashita in Malaya for about 
three or four months. However, I stayed in Malaya for 
more than three years. 

Q During what period of time, between what dates, were 
you with him there? 

A I was with General Yamashita since March 5 bo sometime 
in June, until he left for Manchuria. 

Q In other words, you were not in Malaya when Singapore 
fell? 

A Yes, I wasn't there. The fall of Singapore v/as 
February 15. 

Q So that it was almost three weeks after the fall of 
Singapore before you reached Malaya? 

A Singapore fell on the 15th of February, and I arrived 
there the 5th of March. 

Q Where were you before you went to Singapore? 

A In Tokyo. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all. 

GFNERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

MAJOR GUY: No further questions by Defense. 

(The witness made a statement in the Japanese language) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do not translate what he said. 
Although the witness has already been dismissed when 
he started to make his statement, the Commission desires 
to hear what was said. You may translate it. 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: "At this moment, I have a request 
to make to the Commission, and I wish to speak regarding 
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this trial about the public opinion in Japan." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That will terminate the translation. 
The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused) 

HIROMU HOSODA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn through Interpreter Asano, was examined and 
testified as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, 
Lieutenant Asano, and Sergeant Yajima: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) You will state your name. 

A (Without aid of interpreter) Hosoda, Hiromu. 

Q What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

THE WITNESS (Through Interpreter Asano): Hiromu Hosoda. 
Q (By Major Guy) What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Colonel in the Japanese 

Army. 

Q What is your present assignment, Colonel Hosoda? 

A I am on duty with the Ministry of War. 

Q And how long have you been in the Japanese Army? 

A Approximately 18 years. 

Q Are you in the class known as the "Younger Senior 
Officers" of the Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q Are you acquainted with the reputation of General 

Yamashita as an officer, amongst the class of officers of 
the Japanese Army that you have described yourself as be¬ 
longing to? 

A Yes. 
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Q Will you state what that reputation is? 

A First of all, he is very well known for his strategy, 

as a strategist, amongst the Army circle. General Yamashita 
demanded strict discipline to the younger officers. General 
Yamashita demanded strict discipline to his subordinates but, 
however, on the other hand he was very affectionate and kind 
towards his subordinates, 

Q Now, Colonel, what was his reputation amongst the junior 
officers, the class to which you belong, as to his being a 
moderate or extremist in military thought? 

A He was considered a moderate, 

Q Now, would you say that General Tojo was reputed to 

lead the extremist school of thought in the Japanese Army? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, did you have occasion to visit General Yamashita's 
headquarters in Singapore shortly after the fall of that city? 
A Yes, 

Q Do you remember the circumstances of a case of a 
Japanese noncommissioned officer who was charged with 
assaulting a native woman during the course of that cam¬ 
paign? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you relate to the Commission the circumstances 

and what action.was taken by General Yamashita in that 
case? 

A First of all, he court-martialed the noncommissioned 

officer v/ho committed this crime. In addition to punishing 
this noncommissioned officer through court-martial, he 
reprimanded the immediate superior officer of this non- 
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commissioned officer. He not only punished this noncom¬ 
missioned officer and reprimanded and warned the superior 
officer of this noncommissioned officer, but he published 
this fact throughout his subordinate units. The purpose 
of this posting of this notice was to warn the Japanese 
Army against such crime, so that it will not take place 
again. 

MAJOR GUY: That is all we have with this witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you take part in the so-called 
" 2 : 26 " incident? 

A No. 

Q Have you ever served under General Yamashita? 

A I v, as a member of the inspection tour mission to 
Germany, which was under General Yamashita. 

Q Is that the only time you have served under Yamashita? 

A Yes, that is all. 

Q What is your present assignment in the Japanese Army? 

A I am an official of the War Ministry. 

Q What are your duties there? 

A I am in charge of the demobilization. 

Q How long have you been connected with the War Ministry? 

A About a month and a half. 

Q What was your assignment prior to that? 

A I was a staff officer of the General Staff. 

Q Was that in Japan, in Tokyo? 

A Yes. 

Q How long did you hold that assignment? 

A Approximately five years. 
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Q Have you ever seen the official protests made by the 
British government to the Japanese government concerning the 
atrocities which occurred in Singapore under General Yama- 
shita? 

A No, I haven't. 

*Q Have you ever heard of those protests? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q When did you visit Singapore after its fall? 

A It was the latter part of February 1942. 

Q What day in February? \ 

A I do not remember clearly. It was sometime in latter 
February. 

Q Can you recall how long after the Japanese troops 
entered Singapore, you reached the city? 

A Approximately 40 days after. 

Q Approximately 40 days after, is that correct? 

A I do not remember very clearly. However, I believe 
it was about 40 days after the Japanese troops came into 
Singapore. 

Q That is four zero days, is that correct? 

A My memory are not correct. 

Q How long did you remain in Singapore? 

A Two days. 

Q Where did you go from there? 

A Sumatra and Java. 

Q How long did you remain there? 

A In either places, I remained only one or two days. 

Q I want the record to be clear on this, so I repeat: 

You went to Singapore approximately 40 days after its 
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capture by the Japanese forces, and remained there two days, 
is that correct? 

A Yes, it is so. 

Q You testified that you heard that some Japanese soldier 
v/as punished by reason of having assaulted a native woman in 
Singapore? 

A Yes. 

0 Do you know what punishment he received 9 

A He was sentenced to two years confinement. 

Q And you said that his officer was reprimanded? 

A Yes, he was very strongly warned. 

Q Is it customary in the Japanese Army to punish the 
officers of men who commit wrongful acts? 

A There is moral responsibility. 

MAJOR KERR: What v/as the answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I repeat the question: Is it the 
practice and the custom in the Japanese Army to punish the 
officers of men who commit wrongful acts? 

A There are two types of punishment: first, by military 
court, or by law; and on the other hand, there is a punish¬ 
ment for delinquency of supervisory responsibility. 

Q Under which of those two classifications did the 
punishment of this officer in Singapore fall? 

A This officer in charge of that noncommissioned officer 
who committed the crime was planished by being restricted to 
his quarters, and which means that he could not go out on his 
free time or to associate with his friends. 

Q Under Japanese military lav/, is an officer held respon- 
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capture by the Japanese forces, and remained there two days, 
is that correct? 

A Yes, it is so. 

Q You testified that you heard that some Japanese soldier 
was punished by reason of having assaulted a native woman in 
Singapore? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know what punishment he received * 7 

A He was sentenced to tv/o years confinement. 

Q And you said that his officer was reprimanded? 

A Yes, he was very strongly warned. 

Q Is it customary in the Japanese Army to punish the 
officers of men who commit wrongful acts? 

A There is moral responsibility. 

MAJOR KERR: Y/hat was the answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I repeat the question: Is it the 
practice and the custom in the Japanese Army to punish the 
officers of men who commit wrongful acts? 

A There are two types of punishment: first, by military 
court, or by lav/; and on the other hand, there is a punish¬ 
ment for delinquency of supervisory responsibility. 

Q Under v/hich of those two classifications did the 
punishment of this officer in Singapore fall? 

A This officer in charge of that noncommissioned officer 
who committed the crime was punished by being restricted to 
his quarters, and which means that he could not go out on his 
free time or to associate with his friends, 

Q Under Japanese military lav/, is an officer held respon- 
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sible for the wrongful acts of his men? 

A Yes, a Japanese officer is responsible for the subor¬ 
dinate's acts. However, it is not legal responsibility, 
but it is a moral responsibility. 

Q And is he punishable by reason of that moral respon¬ 
sibility? 

A Yes, there are. What I meant to say regarding this 
moral responsibility is that in some instances an officer 
is forced to resign from the service. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all of this witness, sir. 

I would like to say at this time, sir, that in view 
of the fact that the Defense has seen fit to put on testi¬ 
mony concerning the conduct of Yamashita's troops in Singa¬ 
pore, his disciplinary measures, his reputation and charac¬ 
ter by reason of those acts in Singapore, the Prosecution 
will be prepared at the time of its rebuttal case to intro¬ 
duce competent testimony concerning the conduct of Yama¬ 
shita's troops in Singapore and during the Malayan campaign, 
as well as the acts or failures to act of Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are noted. 

Before we dismiss this witness, the Commission desires 
the Prosecution to explore further into this case of assault. 
Determine the severity of the offense, and determine espe¬ 
cially if it involved rape. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 
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Q (By Major Kerr) Referring to the incident where a 

Japanese soldier was punished by reason of his assault upon 
a native woman in Singapore, do you know the nature of that 
assault? 

A That event took place, not in Singapore, but before 

the troops entered Singapore during the campaign and the 
crime that was perpetrated by the NCO was that he injured 
a native woman. 

Q How did he injure her? 

A The NCO during the night fired upon this native 

woman without determining who she was. 

Q Did he succeed in hitting her? 

A Yes. 

Q It was not a case of rape or assault or intent to 

rape? 

A No, it is not so. 

Q Is that the only incident that you heard of where a 

Japanese soldier was punished for his wrongful acts in or 
near Singapore? 

A Since I was at Singapore only two days that was the 

only report I received. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Any further questions by the 
Defense? 

MAJOR GUY: Yes. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) Colonel Hosoda, in reference to a 

question on cross-examination as to the responsibility for 
officers in the Japanese army for the misconduct of troops 
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under them, I believe you stated that they were held 
responsible when there was administrative delinquency or 
delinquency in the administration of a command by those 
officers, is that right? 

MAJOR KERR: I do not recall any such answer. I would 
like to have the record read to make sure that that was his 
answer. 

Furthermore, I would like to have the Commission warn 
Counsel about leading questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be no objection by 
the Commission to further exploration of this subject if 
you will confine yourself to the testimony given by the 
witness. 

In order not to confuse the issue, the Commission 
feels you should direct any further examination of this 
witness to the link between the authority granted a commander 
in the Japanese army and the responsibility. That is to 
say, if the commander is given authority to do certain things 
and if he is held responsible for the act. 

He is given authority to maintain discipline and he 
is held responsible in all modern armies in the world with 
maintenance of discipline, we know that. If you wish to 
explore along those lines there is no objection. 

If you wish to explore along the line that a soldier 
under the commander^ jurisdiction committed murder, and can 
the commander be convicted of murder — of course, it would 
be pointless. 

The Commission will recess for ten minutes and the 
Defense can analyze the extent and nature of any further 
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cross-examination. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Does the Defense wish to cross-examine this witness further? 
MAJOR GUY: Vfe just have a couple of questions. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: You are cautioned then to let 
the witness answer the question and not to phrase the 
question so that you indicate the answer that you expect and 
desire. 

Proceed. 

Q (By Major Guy) Colonel Kosoda, when you say an 

officer is responsible for the acts of his subordinates, 
to whom is he responsible? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajiraa) It is the superior 

officer's responsibility. Strike that, please. He would 
be responsible to his superior officers. 

Q Now, is this a criminal matter or a criminal 

responsibility? 

A It is not a criminal responsibility. 

Q Now if the officer in question was not at fault but 

had done everything he could do under the circumstances, 
what action would his superiors take against him? 

A After he has done his best he will not be punished. 

MAJOR GUY: That is all. 

M/JOR KERR: No further questions, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

("’itness excused) 
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KENSUKE S/KASAKI 



called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows through 
Interpreter Yajima, with Interpreter Asano acting as "check" 
Interpreter, assisted by Major Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) Will you state your name? 

A Sakasaki, Kensuke. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. °akasaki? 

A Kama Kura. 

Q Is that near the City of Yokoyama in Japan? 

A Yes. 

Q And what is your business? 

A I am the president of a mining company, 

Q Do you have any other businesses in Japan other than 

the mining business? 

A Yes. 

Q And what is that business? 

A Construction company, 

Q Are you doing any work for the American forces in 

Japan at the present time? 

A Yes. 

Q And what is the nature of the work you are doing 

for the American forces? 

/ Ship repairing and also the construction of housing 

facilities for the American troops. 

Q How long have you been engaged in that work? 

A About a month and a half. 

Q Now, do you know General Yamashita personally? 
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A Yes. 

Q When and under what circumstances did you first 

meet him? 

A I met him when I was first inducted as a soldier. 

General Yamashita was at that time a 1st Lieutenant in my 
company. 

Q And you were a private? 

A Yes. 

Q When was that? 

A About thirty-three years ago. 

Q And was that the start of your friendship? 

A Yes. 

Q Your friendship has continued throughout the years 

since? 

A Yes. 

Q Where in Japan is General Yamashita's residence? 

A Kama Kura. 

Q That is the same town you live in? 

A Yes. 

Q Is Mrs. Yamashita there in town? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, Mr. Sakasaki, I will ask you if you are familiar 

with General Yamashita's reputation among the people of 
Japan as an army general and as a leader? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Will you state to the Commission what that reputation 

is? 

A As a soldier, General Yamashita is a fine soldier 

and as a man ho is well respected. 
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Q From your personal knowledge of General Yamashita, 

referring particularly to his personal characteristics, 
would you say that he justifies his reputation? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did you have a conversation with General Yama- 

shita in Manchuria in June or July of 1941? 

A Yes. 

Q And whereabouts did that conversation take place in 

Manchuria? 

A Hsinking, the capitol of Manchuria. 

Q Was the matter of the world situation and the possi¬ 

bility of war discussed at that time between you and 
General Yamashita? 

A Yes, just a little, 

Q And what did General Yamashita say on that occasion? 

A He said in general that it was not a good idea to 

solve the international relationships by military actions. 

Q Did he believe that Japan should go into war or stay 

out of war? 

A He said that we should not go into war. 

MAJOR GUY: That is all of this witness. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) How long since you have served 

under Yamashita? 

A I served two years as a soldier. 

Q At the time of this conversation in Manchuria in 

1941 did Yamashita say anything as to methods of suppressing 
guerrillas? 

A No, not in particular. 
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Q Did he say anything about the Chinese or Manchurian 

civilians towards the Japanese forces? 

A General Yamashita has always visited the leaders of 

Manchuria to see that they were living in comfort, 

Q Did he say anything during that conversation about 

the methods of dealing with unfriendly civilians in 
conquered areas? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: No, not in particular. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

MAJOR GUY: Nothing further. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused) 
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MAJOR GUY: Mr* Tsutomu Nishiyama. 

T8UT0I.IU NISHIYAMA 

called as a witness on behalf of the Defense, being first 
duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

MAJOR GUY: This witness will testify in English. 
MAJOR KERR: Do you understand English? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: Please be seated. Please speak 
loudly and talk to the Commission. 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Guy) You may state your name. 

A Nishiyama, Tsutomu. 

Q And where do you live, Mr. Nishiyama? 

A Tokyo. 

Q And what is your business at the present time? 

V/hat is your occupation now? 

A Government official. 

Q And what position do you hold with the Japanese 
Government? 

A Vice-President of the Central Liaison Board that 

deals with American Occupation Army. 

Q The Central Liaison Board or office is the connect¬ 
ing link, is it, between the Japanese Government and 
the American Forces? 

A Yes. 

Q And as such are you in constant contact with the 

American Army Headquarters in Tol:yo? 

A Yes, I am. 
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Q How long have you held this office? 

A From the beginning of October. 

Q What is your business ordinarily? 

A I was for a long tine bank employee and bank 
director or bank president and also government officer. 

Q Did you live in the United States for a while? 

A Yes. 

Q And tell us when you lived in the States? 

A Along 1934- to 1936, and from 1937 to 1942. 

Q And v/hat were you doing in the States? 

A On my first visit I was there as bank manager, and 
the second time I was Japanese Government Financial Com¬ 
missioner in New York. 

Q Were you in New York City on the first tour also? 

A Yes. 

Q And what bank were you with? 

A Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Q Where were you when the war started? 

A In Washington. 

Q And v/ere you interned? 

A Yes. 

Q And when v/ere you returned to Japan? 

A August 194-2. 

Q And v/here did you go after that? 

A I v/ent to Manchuria as bank president. 

Q And hov/ long did you remain in Manchuria? 

A ’ About two years. 

Q Now, do you knov/ General Yamashita? 

A Yes, I do. 
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Q And how long have you known him? 

A We were school chums In high school at Shikoku. 

Q At where? 

A Shikoku. 

Q Have you maintained an association with General 

Yamashita in all the years since then? 

A No. V/e lost track of each other until the "China 
Incident" broke out. 

Q That was in about 1937? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, did you keep track of him by reputation? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Did you know him or were you acquainted v/ith his 

reputation? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q And did you see each other at all during that period 
of time? 

A Yes; from time to time. 

Q From time to time you would see each other? 

A Yes. 

Q So you did maintain that contact? 

A Yes. 

Q Nov/, do you know General Yamashita’s reputation 

amongst the civilian population in Japan as an army offi¬ 
cer and as a leader? 

4 Yes, I do. 

Q Will you tell this Commission what that reputation 
is? 

A The reputation of General Yamashita was a strong man, 
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honest and not politically-minded. He was looked upon 
with favor by the Japanese public because he did not 
belong to the cliques -- army cliques — which attempted 
to capture the political power in Japan. 

Q How was he regarded in his political inclinations 
by the people? As a moderate or as an extremist? 

A He v/as considered to belong to the clique of 
moderates. 

Q What is his personal reputation as to his personal 
characteristics? 

A He is believed to be of very fine and lofty 
character; honest, straight and frank. 

Q What is his reputation for his human side, for 
making and keeping friends? 

A He is believed to be very kind, affectionate and 
sympathetic• 

Q Did you have a conversation with General Yamashita 
prior to his coming to the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q And whereabouts and when did that conversation 

take place? 

A It happened on September 24, 19*4, at his official 
residence in Manchuria. 

Q And did he tell you at that time that he was leav¬ 
ing? 

A Yes. He confided to me that he was leaving 
Manchuria for his new position in the south. 

Q Did you make any statements to him concerning the 
status of the war? 
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A Yes, I did. 

Q And what did you say to him about the war at that 
time? 

A I told him that it was very regrettable that he was 
going away because I was sure, wherever he might go — 
because I was sure that he was to be beaten. On the other 
hand, he had the respect of the army and he enjoyed the 
confidence of the people and he was looked upon as one of 
the important men who handled momentous and important 
affairs when Japan was definitely beaten and defeated. 

Q Did you feel that the war — 

MAJOR KERR: May I have that answer read by the 
reporter? 

(Answer read,) 

Q (By Major Guy) Did you feel that the war at that 
time was in a desperate stage for Japan? 

A Yes, I did, 

MAJOR GUY: That’s all. Your witness, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) What were you doing in Manchuria 
in 1944? 

A I? 

Q Yes. 

A I was the president of the Manchurian Bank. 

Q How long had you held that position? 

A About two years. 

Q How long had you been in Manchuria? 

A Two years. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: General Yamashita. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

called as a witness in his own behalf, being first duly 
sworn through Interpreter Asano, was examined and testified 
as follows through Interpreter Yajima, assisted by Inter¬ 
preter Asano and Interpreter Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Please state your name. 

A Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

Q V/hat is your home address? 

A Kamakura. 

Q V/hat v/as your rank in the Japanese Army at the time 

of your surrender? 

A General in the army. 

Q V/hat was your assignment prior to the surrender? 

A Commanding General of the 14th Area Army. 

Q Where were you stationed before you came to the 
Philippine Islands? 

A Manchuria. 

Q When did you first learn you were assigned to a 
command in the Philippine Islands? 

A At Manchuria. 

Q What date? 

A 23rd of October, 1944. 

(Interpreter Yajima interrogated the witness.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Yajima) 23rd of 
September, 1944. 

q (By Colonel Clarke) When did you first assume com¬ 

mand of the 14th Area Army? 
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A 9th of October, 1944. 

Q Where did you establish your headquarters at that 
time? 

A Fort McKinley. 

Q Where did you next establish your headquarters? 

A Ipo. 

Q On what date? 

A 23rd of — 26th of December of last year. 

Q Did you establish a headquarters in the City of 

Mmila between 9 October 1944 and 26 December 1944? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you have a headquarters in the City of Manila 
at any time since you have come to the Philippines? 

A No, sir. 

Q How soon after you assumed command of the 14th Area 

Army did the Americans land at Leyte? 

A Nine days after I took my command the Americans 
made their landing. 

Q What v/as the mission assigned to the 14th Area 
Army? 

A The defense of the Philippine Islands. 

Q Will you describe the general state of affairs which 

existed in the 14th Area Army group at the time you 
assumed command? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Read the question, please. 
(Question read.) 

A They were in a state of — (witness interposes in 
native tongue) — They were in an unsatisfactory condition. 
For example, the chief of staff of the headquarters v/as 
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sick in bed. Among the old staff members there were only 
three left, and the new staff officers were not familiar 
with the conditions that existed in the Philippine Islands. 
Q Were there sufficient troops in the Philippine 
Islands with which to accomplish your mission? 

A At that time the strength was insufficient. Wo 
needed about five more divisions. 

Q Were there sufficient military supplies for the 
defense — 

A No. We needed food, gasoline and transportation 
facilities particularly. All supplies were deficient, 
particularly the food, gasoline and transportation 
facilities. 

Q Y/hat wore the relations existing between the Japan¬ 
ese Army and the Filipino population? 

A Among the Filipinos, there were considerable anti- 
Japanese feelings that existed. 

Q V/hen you assumed command of the 14th Area Army 

Group, were you the supreme commander in the Philippines? 

A I was not the supreme commander. 

Q Who was the supreme commander in the Philippines? 

A Commander in Chief of the Southern Army, Tcrauchi. 

Q Where was his headquarters? 

A The City of Manila. 

Q For how long a time after you assumed command of 
the 14th Area Army Group was Marshal Terauchi your 
superior in the Philippines? 

A I was under the command of Tcrauchi until the 30th 
of August of 1945. 
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Q Was there an air force command in the Philippines? 
INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you repeat that, please? 
(Question read.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: May I change that question, sir: 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was there an air force in the 
Philippines? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q What v/as the designation of that force? 

A The 4th Air Army. 

Q Who v/as the commander of the 4th Air Army? 

A Lieutenant General Toninaga« 

Q V/as the 4th Air Army under your command? 

A No. 

Q Was there a Maritime Transport Command in the 

Philippines? 

A There v/as the 3rd Maritime Transport Command of the 
army. 

Q V/ho v/as the commanding officer of that unit? 

A Major General Inada. 

Q V/as the Maritime Transport Command under you? 

A No. 

Q At the time that you assumed command of the 14th 
Aren Army Group in the Philippines, were there other 
troops in the Philippines which were not under you? 

A Yes. Besides the 4th Air Army, the 3rd Maritime 
Transport Command, there v/ere approximately 30,000 men 
who were directly under the command of the Grand Imperial 
Headquarters and the Southern Army. 

Q Calling your attention to Defense Exhibit J, which 
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is this chr.rt to the left (indicating), docs that chart 
sot forth accurately the chain of command in the Philip¬ 
pines as of 9 October 1944? 

A It shows the chain of command when I arrived in the 
Philippines on October 9. 

Q V/hat was the Imperial General Headquarters plan for 
the defense of Leyte? 

A The instructions designated by the Southern Army 
Headquarters was that the navy and the air forces will 
carry out the decisive battle. The army units will 
cooperate with them on Leyte, and in that vicinity, and 
stop the American landings. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 

1:30. 

("hereupon a recess was taken until 133 ° hours, 

28 November 1945.) 










AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to reoess, at 1330 
hours.) 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows through Interpreter Yajima, with Interpreter 
Asano acting as "check" Interpreter, and assisted by 
Major Pratt: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (resumed) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: All the members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense counsel are present, sir. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will the reporter read back the last 
question and answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was any change made by the 
Imperial Headquarters in that plan at a later date? 

A There was a change of orders later. 

Q When v/as that change made? 

A I remember this as being October 22nd. According 
to this new plan the greatest troop strength possible 
will be sent from Luzon to Leyte and to assist in the 
decisive battle with the Navy and Air Corps. 

Q To what extent did the execution of this plan 
affect the operations in your headquarters? 

A It was a basic change on the Luzon plan so myself 
and the members of my headquarters were busy day and night 
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and even at that we were short of time. 

Q To what extent did you succeed in carrying out these 
orders from the Supreme Southern Headquarters? 

A In order to carry out the orders from the Southern 
Army I sent approximately 50,000 troops to Leyte, but the 
situation was that due to the air attacks and attacks from 
the submarines that only half of the troops actually 
arrived at Leyte. 

Q When did it become apparent to you that the battle 
of Leyte had been lost? 

A That was about the 7th of December when the Americans 
landed on Ormoc Bay. 

Q Did you receive any orders at that time from the 
Supreme Southern Command? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes. At that time the orders came 
from the Southern Army Headquarters to carry on the Leyte 
campaign. Therefore, I obtained additional troops from 
Luzon and issued an order to this effect: To make a 
counter-landing on Carigara Bay and attack the American 
troops. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) After the battle for Leyte had 
been lost what was your next problem? 

A It was the defense of Luzon. 

Q What was the first action you had to take in order 
to solve this problem? 

A To increase the strength of the troops and to unify 
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Q What actions did you take to procure reinforcements? 
A I made a request to the Supreme Commander of the 
Southern Army for reinforcements and approximately three 
divisions gradually arrived in December, during the month 
of December, but during the voyage the reinforcements en¬ 
countered attacks from the air and from submarines. There¬ 
fore, the troops that actually arrived were about one-third 
or one-half of the original strength. 

Q What did you do to get unity of command? 

A I made a request to the commander of the Southern 

Army to put under my command the 4th Air Army, the 3rd 
Maritime Transport Command of the Army, and the 30,000 
troops that were under the command of the Southern Army 
and the Imperial Headquarters. 

Q When did you get these other commands? 

A The 30,000 troops which were under the direct 
command of the Imperial General Headquarters and the 
Southern Army came under my command at the beginning of 
December. The 4th Air Army came under my command on the 
1st of January; the 3rd Maritime Transport Command came 
under my command gradually from about the middle of 
January to the middle of February. 

Q Did you get command of the naval troops in the City 
of Manila? 

A The Navy was not under my command until the very 
end, but the Navy land units which were stationed in 
Manila came under my command as of the 6th of January for 
tactical purposes. The Navy never came under my command. 

INTERPRETER YAJIMAs Will you correct the first part? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us have the last two questions 
and answers read by the reporter. 

(Record read) 

0 (By Colonel Clarke) What were the tactical purposes 

of which you have spoken in relation to the control over 
the Navy troops in the City of Manila? 

A These were the long-standing orders which was an 

agreement between the Army and the Navy in Tokyo and 
according to this in the event that the Navy would operate 
in land warfare they would come under the command of the 
Army. 

Q Do you mean, then, that in so far as Naval troops 

were concerned you had tactical control of Naval troops 
when engaged in land operations only 0 

A Yes. It was only tactical command; for instance, 

command to advance or to retreat. It did not include such 
things as personnel, punishment, billeting, supply. 

Q Realizing that the battle of the Philippines had been 

lost,what strategic plan did you adopt relative to the 
defense of Luzon? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: Read the question. 

(Question read) 

A After the battle of Leyte was lost my immediate con¬ 

cern was the defense of Luzon. So I made my plans according 
to these lines. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) What was that strategic plan 0 

A Taking advantage of the mountain terrain, my plan 

v/as to establish three strongpoints: in the north a strong- 
point at Baguio and Balete Pass; the second strongpoint was 
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west of Clark Field; the third strongpoint in mountains 
east of Manila. These plans were to carry out a delaying 
action. 

Q Why did you adopt this delayed-action strategy? 

A In view of the Leyte operations I realized that that 

decisive battle was impossible. Therefore I decided on 
a delaying action to divert as much American forces in 
Luzon so as to keep them from attacking Japan as much 
as possible. In my experiences with the Leyte operations 
I realized the American air forces and Navy were exceedingly 
superior to ours and also the fire power of the ground 
forces were superior and very mobile. Therefore I knew 
that I could not conduct a warfare on a flat land. There¬ 
fore I employed a delaying action in the mountains. 

0 Where did Manila City fit into this picture? 

A I decided to put Manila outside the battle area. 

First, the population of Manila is approximately one 
million; therefore it is impossible to feed them. The 
second reason is that the buildings are very inflammable. 

The third reason is that because it is a flat land it re¬ 
quires tremendous number of strength to defend it. For 
these three reasons my policy or plan was to leave Manila 
outside combat zone. 

0 What orders, if any, were issued by you to effect 
the evacuation of Manila? 

A The evacuation-of-Manila order was issued to Major 
General Kobayashi of the Manila Defense Command and to 
Lieutenant General Shimono of the Line of Communications 
Command, and also I ordered my Chief of Staff to inform 
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the Navy and the 4th Air Army, not under my command, regar¬ 
ding my plans. 

Q Was this order carried out by the Army troops? 

A The Army units evacuated Manila gradually in accor¬ 

dance with my orders. 

Q When did you issue orders to evacuate Manila to the 
various units under your command? 

A The middle of December. 

Q How many Army troops remained in the City of Manila 

at the time of the battle of Manila? 

A Approximately 1500 or 1600 of the army troops. 

Q What mission had been assigned to this detachment 

of troops? 

A Those I mentioned, including the Noguchi Detachment, 
their mission v/as to guard military supplies, to protect 
the military supnly route, and to obtain oil. 

Q Did the Naval troops evacuate the City of Manila? 

A Just a part of the Navy left, but the majority — 

On or about the 13th of February I received a report to 
the effect that, while just an element of the Navy had 
evacuated the city, the majority still remained in Manila. 
COLONEL CLARKE: Let me have that answer read back. 
(Question and answer read) 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will you read the last question back 
and have the interpreter repeat it to the witness? 

(Question read) 

(Translated by Interpreter Yajima) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Please be certain to talk unusually 
loud because it is very difficult to hear. 
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THE WITNESS (Through Interpreter Yajima): Just a 

part of the Navy did evacuate, but, according to what I 
heard later on, which v/as on or about the 13 th of February, 
the greater part of the Navy troops were still in Manila. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) V/hat did you do upon learning 
that a large number of the Navy had remained in Manila? 

A I heard this, so I immediately sent an order to the 
Shimbu Shudan. The order v/as to the effect that, in 
accordance v/ith our original plan, to evacuate immediately 
all the Navy troops from Manila. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will recess for approximately 
ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Commission wishes to inquire of Senior Counsel 
whether the Accused has been informed of the procedures 
ordinarily in effect at military hearings, regarding an 
accused person testifying in his own behalf. 

COLONEL CLARKE: He has been, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does he understand that he is sub¬ 
ject to cross examination? 

COLONEL CLARKE: He does, sir. Does the Court 
desire to interrogate him on it? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If Senior Counsel has instructed 
him in the matter, we will proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Do you want me to ask him if he 
is satisfied? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may ask him if he is satis¬ 
fied with the explanation you have made. 

(Major Pratt, Lieutenant Asano and Sergeant Oishi 
now acting as interpreters.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Were you explained the right 
you would have as a witness in a hearing before this 
Commission, concerning your testimony? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The eyp lanation was satis¬ 
factory, and I understood fully. 

Q And did you or did you not state that you desired 
to be sworn as a witness in this proceeding? 

A Yos. 

Q Did you or did you not understand that you were not 

required to take the stand as a witness? 

A Yes, 
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Q Did you understand that if you did not take the 
stand, it would not be held against you? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, I heard. 

Q Did you understand that you could make a statement 
not under oath, in which case you would not be cross 
examined by the Prosecution? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: I will withdraw the question. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you understand that you 
have the privilege of making a statement not under oath? 
A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q In which case you would not be subject to cross 

examination? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you understand that you could have a statement 

made to the Court through the Counsel? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I would like 
the record to show that the Prosecution does not concede 
that the statements which counsel is making, or the 
statements which are inferred in his questions of this 
witness at this time, necessarily state rules that bind 
upon this Commission. We see no harm in asking the ques¬ 
tion, but we certainly do not concede that all of these 
rules of necessity apply to this Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 

noted. 

Counsel may proceed. 
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LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Asono) Yes. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Understanding these rights, 
what do you choose to do? 

A To testify on my own accord. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Now, may we have the last ques¬ 
tion before the recess? 

(The question and answer referred to were read by 
the reporter as follows:) 

"Q V/hat did you do upon learning that a large 
number of the navy had remained in Manila? 

"A I hoard this, so I immediately sent an order 
to the Shimbu Shudan. The order was to the effect 
that, in accordance with our original plan, to 
evacuate immediately all the navy troops from 
Manila." 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) When was the Shimbu Army 
Group organized? 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the latter part of Decem¬ 
ber. 

Q Were any orders given to the Shimbu Army Group 
upon activation, concerning the naval land troops in 
Manila? 

A At the time that the Shimbu Group was organized, 
the facts concerning Manila were included in the order, 
and on the 2nd day of January, when the commanding officer 
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of the Shimbu Group came to Fort McKinley, I reminded 
him of this matter. And after that, v/e had training on 
a scale model and I fully instructed him as to the Manila 
situation — I instructed the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Konuna. And the Shimbu Group fully informed Admiral 
Iv/abuchi of these plans, and he should have been fully 
cognizant of them. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May v/e have that answer read back, 
please? 

(Answer read.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was your headquarters at Fort 
McKinley on January 2? 

A (Through Major Pratt) After December 26, Fort 
McKinley was no longer my headquarters. My headquarters 
were at Ipo. Eut on the 2nd of January, I came to Fort 
McKinley to meet General Yokoyama, the commander of the 
Shimbu Group, and I came there to discuss these matters 
with him. 

Q Then instead of General Yokoyama coming to see you 
at Fort McKinley on January 2, you went to see him; is 
that correct? 

A Yes, because General Yokoyama was at Fort McKinley; 
I came from my headquarters in Ipo to meet him there. 

Q Before recess, the last recess, you stated that 
upon receipt of the information that naval troops had 
not evacuated Manila, you sent an urgent message to 
Shimbu, is that correct? 

A Yes. On the 13th of February, from Baguio, I sent 
a message to General Yokoyama, commander of the Shimbu 
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Group, stating that the navy will withdraw from Manila 
immediately. 

Q Did you receive any answer from Shimbu? 

A I didn't receive a direct reply my orders. How¬ 
ever, I received a report from General Yokoyama that on 
the 14th or 15th, I believe, that a part of his forces 
were advancing on the rear of the U. S. forces at 
Novalldhcs and Maraquina, so that the navy troops could 
withdraw from Manila. 

Q During the period of your command of the 14th Army 
Group, between the dates of 9 October 1944 and the date 
of your surrender, did you know of any mistreatment of 
the civilian population in Manila? 

A I knew nothing about mistreatment of civilians 
in Manila. 

Q During the same period of time did you receive any 
report from your subordinates to the effect that the 
civilian population in Manila was being mistreated? 

A I did not receive any reports concerning mistreat¬ 
ment of civilians in Manila. 

Q Did you receive any reports on this subject from 
Tokyo? 

A I did not receive a report on the mistreatment of 
civilians in Manila, but I did receive a report concern¬ 
ing, an order concerning the Spanish citizens in Manila 
from Tokyo, and I was ordered to investigate this natter. 
So I sent a message to the Shimbu Group telling them to 
conduct an investigation and report it to me immediately. 
Q When did you receive this communication from Tokyo? 
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A In the first part of April. 

Q After you had directed the Shirabu headquarters 
to investigate this matter, did Shimbu report back to 
you? 

A About one week later I received a reply from the 
Shimbu Group saying that they had made various investiga¬ 
tions but had not been able to find out anything, but 
they would continue to investigate. 

Q Was Shimbu able to complete that investigation? 

A They made various attempts at investigation, but 
were not able to determine anything. 

Q Did you make any report to Tokyo regarding this 
incident? 

A I sent a message via the Southern Army that I had 
investigated, but v/as unable to determine anything. 

Q Did you issue any instructions or orders for the 
destruction of buildings and other property in the City 
of Manila? 

A I never issued such an order, but I did order the 
destruction of the militarily important bridges on the 
road from Lingayan to Aparri and in between Manila and 
Batangas. 

Q V/ill you describe again the bridges you ordered 

to be destroyed? 

A I ordered the destruction of the bridges on the 
main road from Lingayan to Manila to Batangas by reason 
of military necessity. 

Q Did you receive any report from any source whatso¬ 
ever to the effect that buildings and other property v/as 
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A In the first part of April. 

Q After you had directed the Shimbu headquarters 
to investigate this matter, did Shimbu report back to 
you? 

A About one week later I received a reply from the 
Shimbu Group saying that they had made various investiga¬ 
tions but had not been able to find out anything, but 
they would continue to investigate. 

Q Was Shimbu able to complete that investigation? 

A They made various attempts at investigation, but 
were not able to determine anything. 

Q Did you make any report to Tokyo regarding this 
incident? 

A I sent a message via the Southern Army that I had 
investigated, but was unable to determine anything. 

Q Did you issue any instructions or orders for the 
destruction of buildings and other property in the City 
of Manila? 

A I never issued such an order, but I did order the 
destruction of the militarily important bridges on the 
road from Lingayan to Aparri and in between Manila and 
Batangas. 

Q V/ill you describe again the bridges you ordered 

to be destroyed? 

A I ordered the destruction of the bridges on the 
main road from Lingayan to Manila to Batangas by reason 
of military necessity. 

Q Did you receive any report from any source whatso¬ 
ever to the- effect that buildings and other property was 
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being destroyed in the City of Manila? 

A No, I absolutely did not receive such reports. 

Q Did you at any tine issue any orders directing 
the killing of noncombatant civilians? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you receive a report from any source whatsoever 
to the effect that nonconbatant civilians were being 
killed or raped by Japanese troops in the City of Manila? 

A I never received such a report. 

Q Did you know or did you receive a report to the 

effect that any of your subordinate commanders had 
issued any orders directing the killing of noncombatant 
civilians in the City of Manila? 

A I have never heard of it. 

Q Did you at any tine issue an order directing the 

execution of American prisoners of war? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you receive any reports to the effect that your 
subordinate officers had issued any orders of that kind? 

A No. 

Q Did you receive any report from any source whatso¬ 
ever that Japanese soldiers had or were killing American 
prisoners of war? 

A No. 

Q Did you make any inspection of the prisoner of 

war camps or internment canps in the Philippines? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: V/ill you read the question back? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No. 
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Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you ever visit Santo 
Tomas? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever visit the Cabanatuan prisoner of war 
camp? 

A No. 

Q Why were no inspections or visits made by you to the 

prisoner of war camps or the internment camps? 

A Shortly after my arrival the U. S. troops landed 
on Leyte, and the Leyte operation took place, and after 
that came the defense of Luzon, and I was absorbed day 
and night in planning for the defense of Luzon. I had 
to concentrate on tactical matters and, consequently, I 
had no spare time to look into anything else. 

Q What was your policy with respect to prisoners of 

war and prisoner of war camps? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission v/ill recess for 
ten minutes. 


(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The reporter will please read the last question. 
(Question read) 

INTERPRETER PRATT: That question was not answered. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: That question was not answered, 
as I recall, 

(Translated by Interpreter Pratt.) 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) My policy was that 

they should be treated exactly the same as officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers and enlisted men of the Japanese 
armed forces. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did General Kou make any reports 

to you concerning the condition in the prisoner of war and 
interment camps? 

A General Kou made two verbal reports to me. In the 

reports I recall that he mentioned the food situation but 
I don’t remember anything else about them. 

Q When were these oral reports made to you? 

A In the middle of October and either in the latter 

part of November or the early part of December. 

Q Did General Kou make any written reports to your 

headquarters concerning conditions in the prisoner of war 
and internment camps? 

A The written reports were Just monthly reports. 

Q When were these reports rendered to your headquarters? 

In which months, if you know? 

A He made the monthly reports in October and November, 

Q what did General Kou report as to conditions in these 

reports? 
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[ A These monthly reports were fixed forms, but I do 

not recall exactly what they had to say. 

Q Did General Kou in either the oral or written 

reports report unfavorable conditions except for the food 
situation? 

A Nothing in particular. 

Q What was the general food situation in the Philippine 

Islands between October 1944 and February 1945? 

A The general situation was that there was a definite 

deficiency of food. 

Q Was there any difference in the quality or quantity 

of the food or the rice ration to the Japanese soldier and 
to the prisoners of war or internees? 

A I ordered that they should be the same both in 

quality and in quantity. 

Q There has been testimony in this case to the effect 

that the quality and the quantity of the food to the 
prisoners of war and the internees were less than that 
furnished to Japanese army troops. Do you know anything 
about that? 

A I had ordered that they would be absolutely the 

same quality and quantity and I never received any reports 
to the contrary. 

Q Did you take any steps to remedy the food situation 

in general? 

A Since there was a general lack of food in the 

Philippine Islands I frequently sent requests to the 
Southern Army for the importation of food from outside. 

Q Did you receive any food pursuant to that request? 
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A I heard several times that some was coming, but 

they were always attacked on the way by American airplanes 
or submarines. But in early November a ship did arrive. 

Q Did you take any other steps to procure food? 

A I ordered the Finance and Intendance Section to 

buy rice in the Central Luzon area, that is, the Cagayan 
Valley. 

Q Did you procure any rice through this method? 

A I ordered the rice to be collected in Central Luzon 

and some was collected, but it was lost due to the U. S. 
attack and attacks by the guerrillas. And, furthermore, 
because of a lack of transportation, only a very little 
was obtained. 

Q Did these acts on your part alleviate the food 

situation in general? 

A It was unavoidable but the situation became increasing¬ 

ly worse. 

Q Did you order the massacre of apnroximately 150 

American prisoners of war at Palawan? 

A Absolutely I did not order the execution of American 

prisoners on Palawan. 

Q Did you receive a report from any source whatsoever 

that approximately 150 American prisoners of war had been 
executed on Palawan? 

A I neither received reports nor heard anything 

about this incident. 

Q Were the airfield construction units stationed at 

Palawan in December of 1944 under your command? 

A The construction units that were there at that time 
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were not in my command. They were under the 4th Air Army. 

Q If these prisoners of war were working under one 

of these airfield construction units would the prisoners of 
war be under your command? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: May I have the question? 

(Question read) 

A They would not be attached to my command. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was there a prisoner of war 

camp at Palawan? 

A There was none. 

Q Did you order the execution of three prisoners of 

war on Batan Island? 

A I absolutely did not order an execution on Batan 

Island. 

Q Did you ever order the execution of American 

prisoners of war at any place or at any time? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you receive any reports concerning the execution 

of three prisoners of war at Batan? 

A No. 

Q Did you receive a report of the execution of American 

prisoners of war at any place in the Philippine Islands at 
any time? 

A I never received such reports. 

Q Did you order or permit Red Cross packages which were 

to be delivered to prisoners of war to be opened by any 
Japanese soldier and the contents or any part of them to be 
taken therefrom? 

A I have neither permitted it nor ordered it. 
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Q Have you ever heard of any Red Cross packages being 

rifled by Japanese armed forces? 

A No. 

Q Did you at any time have your headquarters in any 

building in the City of Manila? 

A I have never had my headquarters in a building in 

Manila. 

Q Were any prisoners of war transported to Japan in 

the month of December, 1944? 

A Yes, there were. 

Q Who ordered the transfer of the- prisoners of war, 
and who had charge of the transportation? 

A There was an order from Tokyo through the Southern 
Army Command to transport these prisoners. When the move¬ 
ment was on land, it was under the direction of the line 
of communications commander, and if it was aboard ship it 
would be under the 3rd Maritime Transport Command of the army. 

Q Was the Maritime Transport Command under you in December, 
1944? 

A In December, the 3rd Marine Transport Group was not 
under my command, but in the middle of January of this year 
it came under my command. 

Q Did you receive any instructions concerning the disposi¬ 
tion of civilian internees? 

A Yes. 

Q From v/hom were those instructions received, and what 

did they provide? 

A They came from Tokyo, through the Southern Army Command. 
If the enemy should come, and'If the enemy approaches and the 
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conditions become unavoidable, you will release them." 

Q Did you issue any orders pursuant to those instruc¬ 
tions? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat were your orders? 

A My instructions wore that if the United States troops 
landed, a roster of all the prisoners was to be made up 
and turned over to a third power, a neutral power, and 
that one month's supply of rations should be prepared to 
be left with the prisoners. This list of the prisoners 
was to be forwarded to the United States Army, through a 
neutral power, and one month's supply of food would be 
loft for the prisoners. 

The order from Tokyo was that the prisoners were 
to be released if the Americans approached, but my order 
was that they wore to be released if the Americans landed, 
and that one month's supply of provisions were to be left 
for them. 

However, since the time element in the two orders 
was different, I was reprimanded by the Southern Army. 

Q To whom wore the rosters to be delivered? 

A They wore to go through the neutral power, to the 

United States Army. 

MAJOR PRATT: This could be translated as "pro¬ 
tective power." 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you know or did you receive 
any report from any source whatsoever that American 
prisoners of war were subjected to beatings and to abuses? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I never received such a report. 
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Q Or that the housing conditions in the prisoner of 
war camps was inadequate, and that the sanitation 
facilities were poor? 

A I never received such n report. 

Q Or that the medical supplies in the prisoner of 

war and internment camps was inadequate? 

A No. 

Q Were the internees released according to the pro¬ 

visions of the order issued by you? 

A Yes. I heard this later, but the prisoners were 
released in accordance with my instructions. Not exactly 
as my instructions stated, but generally speaking they 
followed that plan. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The reporter is asked to read 
the last two questions and their answers. 

(Questions and answers read.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) How did the release of the 
internees differ from your order? 

A The camp commander was supposed to turn over the 
list of prisoners to the protecting power, and he thought 
that the protecting power of the United States was the 
Swiss, and he asked the ambassador about it; but he was 
unable to contact the Swiss Government, as the chief of 
staff related before. 

Q Did you receive any reports relating to guerrilla 
activities? 

A Yes. 

Q What v/as the nature of the report? 

A After the American landings on Leyte, the guerrilla 
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actions increased more and more, and it became so that 
they interfered with military operations at quite a few 
places. 

Q Did you issue any orders or take any action relating 
to guerrilla activities? 

A On October 11 of last year, at a conference with 
the chief of staff, we discussed this matter, and I said 
that armed guerrillas, those guerrillas carrying weapons, 
must bo suppressed by means of military action. 

Q Did you issue an order to that effect? 

A Yes, I issued an order for the suppression of armed 

bandits. 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, the witness 
has made a specific point of using this term of "armed 
bandits" in contrast to the word adopted in Japanese of 
"guerrilla." I do not know just why he has, but he has 
made a specific point of adopting this word. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Is there a Japanese word for "guer¬ 
rilla"? 

MAJOR PRATT: I have seen it appear in quite a few 
military orders and documents, written in a Romanization 
of the word "guerrilla." 

COLONEL CLARKE: As I understand, there is an 
original Japanese word, but that "guerrilla" is "armod 
bandit" in Japanese, so I assume that is the reason the 
witness used it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The point is immaterial. Wo 
think the meaning is clear in both languages as to what is 
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meant. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) You stated that at a confer¬ 
ence you spoke of this natter to the chief of staff, or 
the chiefs of staff? Which? 

A (Through Major Pratt) This was a conference of thc- 
chiefs of staff of all the units. 

Q I am going to read from Prosecution's Exhibit 4 
a paragraph, and this paragraph appears in Advatis 
Translation No. 50, dated 28 January 1945, of a document 
entitled "Philippine Operation Plan Summary," dated 11 
October 1944. The paragraph is number 5 on page 4 of 
the document. 

After I read it, I want you to tell me whether or 
not that is the order referred to by you? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hold up just a second. 

In order for us to identify the exhibit, is it 
possible to read the entire order, or is there some 
reason why you don't wish to do so? 

COLONEL CLARKE: It is about five pages long, sir, 
and this is the only portion in hero which has anything to 
do with the particular activity. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you road just the last part of 
that question? 

(The portion referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows:) 

"After I read it, I want you to tell me whether or 
not that is the order referred to by you." 
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Q (By Colonel Clarke, continuing) "In view of the 
special characteristics of the Philippine operation, 
subversive activities of the residents and attacks in our 
rear by airborne raiding forces must be considered. In 
order to avoid mistakes in conducting the operations, take 
precautions against armed guerrillas, subjugate them 
quickly, and put a stop to their activities." 

A (Through Major Pratt) This is a summary of the 
methods of operations to be used, which I gave to the 
assembled chiefs of staff on October 11. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does that complete his answer to 
that question? 

MAJOR PRATT: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 1635 hours, 28 November 1945, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 29 November 1945*) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission, the 
Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Defense may proceed. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the time of adjournment, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and further 
testified as follows through Interpreter Major Pratt, 
Sergeant Oishi and Sergeant Yajima: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

COLONEL CLARKE: Will you read the last question, 

please. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the last six questions. 
REPORTER WINTER: "Q Did you receive any reports 
relating to guerrilla activities? 

"A Yes. 

"Q what was the nature of the report? 

"A After the American landings on Leyte, the 
guerrilla actions increased more and more and it became so 
that they interfered with military operations at quite a 
few places. 

H Q Did you issue any orders or take any action 
relating to guerrilla activities? 

•'A On October 11 of last year, at a conference with 
the chief of staff, we discussed this matter, and I said 
that armed guerrillas, those guerrillas carrying weapons, 
must be suppressed by means of military action. 
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"Q Did you issue an order to that effect? 

"A Yes, I issued an order for the suppression of 
armed bandits. 

"Q You stated that at a conference you spoke of 
this matter to the chief of staff, or the chiefs of staff? 
which? 

"A This was a conference of the chiefs of staff of 
all the units. 

"Q I am going to read from Prosecution's Exhibit 4 
a paragraph, and this paragraph appears in Advatis 
Translation No. 50, dated 28 January 1945, of a document 
entitled 'Philippine Operation 3 lan Nummary,' dated 11 
October 1944. The paragraph is number 5 on page 4 of the 
document. 

"After I read it, I want you to tell me whether or 
not that is the order referred to by you. 

"'In view of the special characteristics of the 
Philippine operation, subversive activities of tie residents 
and attacks in our rear by airborne raiding forces must be 
considered. In order to avoid mistakes in conducting the 
operations, take precautions against armed guerrillas, 
subjugate them quickly, and put a stop to their activities.' 

"A This is a summary of the methods of operations 
to be used, which I gave to the assembled chiefs of staff 
on October 11." 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you issue any order or did 

you authorize the killing of noncombatant civilians? 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) Absolutely not. 

Q Did you receive a report from any source to the 
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effect that .noncombatant civilians were being killed by 
Japanese troops? 

A I never received such a report from anyplace. 

Q VThat was your policy regarding the relationship that 

should be carried out between the Japanese troops and 
Filipino civilians? 

A Since we were allied with the Philippines, I said 

that we should maintain close relationships with them and 
cooperate with them. 

Q Did you communicate your policy to your subordinate 

commanders? 

A Yes. Soon after my arrival I held a meeting of 

the chiefs of staffs of the various units or a person taking 
their place, their representative, and during this meeting 
we talked over operational procedures and this subject came 
up and we talked it over. I told them to think this matter 
over and to handle the Filipinos carefully, to cooperate 
with them and to get as much cooperation as possible from 
the Filipino people. Again at a later date I gave the 
instructions to the commanding officers of the various units 
under me. 

Q Did you order or did you authorize the military 

police of the Philippine Islands to employ methods of 
torture in order to extract information from any persons? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you receive any reports from any source whatsoever 

that the military police were using methods of torture for 
this purpose? 

A I did not receive such a report from anywhere. 
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Q Did you ever order or authorize the military police 

to execute suspected guerrillas? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you ever receive a report from any source 

whatsoever that the military police were executing suspected 
guerrillas? 

A No. 

Q Did you send a letter of commendation of any nature 

to the military police? 

INTERPRETER PR/.TT: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A I sent a letter of praise once. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Why was this letter sent? 

A As I remember it, it was in the middle of November 

of 194-4, and at that time there were some explosives found 
under the floor of the officers' mess at my headquarters 
at Fort McKinley. The first reason was that they discovered 
this matter beforehand and prevented any serious damage. 

Secondly, some entrenchments containing a light 
machine gun, hand grenades and a radio set were found or 
discovered in a small hill between Fort McKinley and Nielson 
Field. In the Town of Pasig, just below Fort McKinley, 
there was the report that the guerrillas were active in 
this vicinity and the MP's were sent down there to suppress 
them and they found in a bamboo grove outside of town about 
100 rifles and a large quantity of hand grenades. There 
were also other places where they found hidden weapons. 

Since these things took place in and around my 
headquarters they were very dangerous. Consequently, I sent 
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a letter of commendation because they, by means of their 
investigations, everything went well and damage was prevented. 
Q To whom was this letter directed? 

A The Luzon Military Police Unit. 

Q And was that Luzon Military Police Unit the head¬ 

quarters of all military police detachments? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you ever meet General Ricarte? 

A Yes. 

Q How many times did you meet General Ricarte? 

A Three times. 

Q When and under what circumstances did you meet 

General Ricarte three times? 

A The first time, I believe, it was November 19th and 

I was invited to Malacanan. I was introduced to quite a 
number of people and General Ricarte was one of them and I 
greeted him. 

The second time was at my headquarters at Fort 
McKinley, and General Ricarte, Mr. Ramos, and Doctor Duran 
came together with three interpreters. 

At this time they came to inform me that they were 
organizing the Philippine Patriotic League, which was a 
sort of a spiritual movement. He said, "v'ill you please 
permit and agree to the organization of this Patriotic 
League?" 

On the 10th of December — on the 8th of December 
there was a meeting for the opening of the Patriotic League, 
which was held on the south side of the Legislature Building, 
on the terrace, and at that time the President and some of 
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his ministers were there along with General Ricarte and 
Doctor Duran and I met him there. Since General Ricarte 
was busy with other matters I only greeted him. 
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Q And was this organization, of which you have just 
spoken, later known as the Makapili? 

A I have heard that if you translate the Japanese 
word for "patriotic league" into Tagalog, it v/ould be 
the sane as "Makapili." 

Q Did you, during these three occasions on which 
you net General Ricarte, tell General Ricarte that you 
had issued orders, or that you intended to issue orders, 
for the extermination of the Philippine population? 

A I definitely did not say anything to General 
Ricarte about killing the Philippine population; and, if 
you consider it from a common-sense point of view, the 
killing of thirty million Filipinos is an unthinkable- 
matter. 

Q Did you, in any written communications to General 
Ricarte, state that you had issued orders or intended 
to issue to the same effect? 

A I absolutely did not write such a thing to General 
Ricarte. 

Q Did you ever issue such an order? 

A I have never issued such an order. 

Q Have the charges in this case been fully explained 

to you in Japanese, and do you understand them? 

A I received such an explanation. 

Q And were the various atrocities as listed in the 
Bill of Particulars explained to you in Japanese? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 












A (Through Major Pratt) They were explained fully. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) And has the testimony of all 

the witnesses who appeared on the stand relating to 
these charges been explained to you in Japanese, and do 
you understand it? 

A I understand the general import of everything that 
was said before the court, through an interpreter. 

Q Did you ever issue any order directing that any of 
these atrocities be committed? 

A I definitely did not order these things. 

Q Did you ever receive any report, from any source 

whatsoever, that any of these atrocities had been com¬ 
mitted? 

A No. The first time that I heard about thorn was 
when I got the charges at New Bilibid Prison, and I was 
very surprised. 

Q Did you hear of any atrocity knoY/n as the Spanish 
protest to Tokyo? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: May I chmge that from "atrocity 1 ’ 
to "any protest concerning treatment of Spanish citizens 
in Manila"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You had better restate the whole 
question. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you hear of any protest 
having been made to Tokyo concerning the treatment of 
Spanish citizens in Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I received an order from 
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Tokyo, in the first part of April, through the Southern 
Army, to investigate whether or not the Filipinos were 
being treated fairly, and to report this fact immediately. 
Q Did that report refer to the Filipinos or to the 
Spanish? 

A Spanish people. 

Q So that when you say that you had no report 
of any of these incidents whatsoever, you did not mean 
that you had not heard of the Spanish protest, did you? 

A Whether or not this natter was the fact could not 
be determined, but since the order came from Tokyo I 
investigated it. 

(Major Pratt interrogated the witness further.) 

MAJOR PRATT: May I correct that last answer, sir? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may. 

MAJOR PRATT: "The instructions from Tokyo were to 
investigate and report on this natter as to whether they 
had occurred or not, and as to whether or not they were 
actual facts I do not know. It is a natter of which I 
have only heard about. I immediately sent an order to 
the Shinbu Group to carry out investigations to the full¬ 
est extent, but the Shinbu Group reportod that after a 
thorough investigation they were unable to determine 
anything definite." 

COLONEL CLARKE: Just one more question. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Having heard the testimony 
relating to these atrocities in this trial, have you 
anything further to say with reference to that testimony? 
A (Through Major Pratt) I have a word to say. 
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The natters which are referred to in the charges, 

I have known for the first tine from the testimony of 
the witnesses before this court. And if such acts were 
committed bv my subordinates, they are in complete dis¬ 
agreement with my own ideas. 

And if such acts did occur, I feel that they 
occurred at such a tine and place that I could not have 
known of it beforehand. , 

I have never ordered such things, and I have never 
condoned such actions, nor have I ever recognized such 
actions; and if I had known of them in advance, I would 
have taken every possible means to have caused then to 
stop. And if I had found out about then afterwards, I 
would have punished them to the fullest extent of military 
law. 

COLONEL CLARKE: You nay examine. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately twenty minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may cross examine, 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) When did you enter the military ser¬ 
vice of Japan? 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) The 42nd year of Mejii, 
or 1909. 

Q What principal military assignments have you held 

since that time? 

A First I was attached to a regiment. 

Q What regiment was that? 

Oh, I beg your pardon. Is he not through? 

(Interpreter Pratt interrogated the witness.) 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) A training battalion. 

It was an infantry school. Next I went to the War College. 
After that I was in Germany and Switzerland. Then I was 
attached to the War Ministry and then an infantry regimental 
commander, and then I returned to the War Ministry and then 

commanding officer of an infantry brigade and then comman¬ 

ding officer of a mixed brigade in China, and then Chief 
of Staff of an army in North China; divisional commander 
in Manchuria and then Inspector General of the air forces 
and during that time I traveled in Germany. I was then 
commanding officer of the Kwantung Defense Army and then 
commanding officer of the 25th Field Army and then comman¬ 
ding officer of the First Area Army in Manchuria, and after 
that commanding officer of the 14th Area Army. Generally 
speaking, that is what my assignments were. 

Q Have you served in Korea? 














A At the time that I was infantry brigade commander I 
was in Korea. 

Q How long were you in Korea? 

A In 1936 and '37. The period was less than a year, 

Q Were you chief of the Military Affairs Branch of the 

Military Service Bureau of the War Ministry? 

A Yes. 

Q When? 

A 1931 and '32. 

Q Were you chief of the Military Affairs Investigation 

Department of the War Ministry? 

A Yes. 

Q When? 

A 1937. That was four months after I was chief of the 

Military Affairs Branch of the Military Service Bureau. 

Q What were your duties in that Investigation Department? 

A There were two sections to this Investigation Depart¬ 

ment: one was the newspaper or press section which dealt 
with the newspapers, and the other was the investigation 
section which conducted military investigations. 

Q Investigations of what? 

A Military affairs. 

Q With which branch of that department were you? 

A I was with the Investigation Department and under me 
there were these two sections. 

Q In connection with that position did you investigate 

misconduct of troops? 

A No. 

Q What did you investigate? 
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A I investigated the military affairs of various nations. 
Q Did you serve in Peiping and Tientsin, China in 1937? 

A I was commanding officer and chief of staff of a mixed 

brigade at Peiping. 

Q Was that a combat assignment? 

A It was during the “China incident". 

Q Did your duties there include the suppression of 
Chinese guerrillas or armed bandits? 

A It was to maintain order. 

Q I repeat the question: Did your duties there include 
the suppression of Chinese guerrillas or armed bandits? 

A From the standpoint of maintaining order we suppressed 
them, 

Q Were you also in China or North China in 1938? 

A Yes. 

Q And were you Commanding General of the Fourth Division 
in China in 1939? 

A Yes. 

Q Were those combat assignments? 

A We were stationed at San Kiang Shung in northern Man¬ 
churia. 

Q Was it a combat operation? 

A No. We were merely stationed there since at that 
time things were quiet. We were carrying out training of 
personnel. 

Q While you were stationed in China is it not a fact 
that guerrilla or armed bandit activity was very great? 

A At that time our forces were advancing and the 
guerrillas were withdrawing along with the Chinese forces, 
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and things were relatively quiet. 

Q Was that true also in 1937? 

A The same sort of conditions prevailed. 

Q While you were in China did any of the troops under 
your command there become involved in any incidents with 
civilian population? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: May I have that question? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) The incidents were ex¬ 
tremely few. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you hear of any cases of mis¬ 
treatment of civilians in China by Japanese troops? 

A I didn't hear anything about that. The Chinese 
people were fully cooperative. 

Q Did you ever hear of the so-called "Rape of Nanking"? 

A At that time I was in Peiping and I didn't hear about 

anything in that area. 

Q Did you ever hear of that incident? 

A No. 

Q When were you Inspector General of Aviation? 

A From August of 194-0 until May of 19*1. 

Q When did you go to Europe? 

A I was in Europe from the latter part of December in 
'40 until the early part of June of '41. 

Q What were you doing there? 

A I was making military inspections. 

Q Of what? 

A I was making inspections of matters in Germany and 

Italy. 
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Q Have you studied military history? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you studied the technique of military government? 

A I don't clearly understand the import of the question. 
Q Has your training as a military officer included 

training in military government? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: Will you read the question, 
please? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If you v/ill add to that "in occu¬ 
pied countries", I believe the question will be clearer. 

MAJOR KERR: I will accept that amendment. V/ill 
you read the question as phrased adding the words "in 
occupied countries". 

(Question as amended was read as follows: 

"Q Has your training as a military officer included 
training in military government in occupied countries?") 

A (Through Interpreter Pratt) Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) In June, 1941 did you become Comman¬ 
ding General of the Kwantung Defense Army in Manchuria? 

A Yes. 
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Q Hoy/ long did you serve in Manchuria? 

A Fron July until November of 1941. 

Q What was your assignment after November of 1941? 

A At the end of November of '41 I was relieved of the 
command of the Kwartung Defense Army and given command of 
the 25th Army. 

Q Did your men in Manchuria come into contact with 
guerrillas or armed bandits there? 

A Since the time that I was there this was a rela¬ 
tively quiet tine, we had no contact with then. 

Q You said that in China part of your operations 
consisted of suppressing armed bandits or guerrillas? 

A Yes. 

Q V/hat methods did you use? 

A When I v/as in North China the Chinese forces and 

the armed bandits were a sort of a Communist group, and 
they withdrew to the southwest and things became rela¬ 
tively quiet. 

Q Did you capture any of the armed bandits? 

A Some few of them entrenched themselves in the 
mountain areas around Peking and around San Kiang Shung 
to the southwest. 

Q They raided your lines of communications and 

supply, did they not? 

A On the contrary, they would steal the supplies of 
the civilians who lived in that area. 

Q Did they ever raid your supply positions? 

A During the tine that I was there there was no 
attacks against my lines of communications. 
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Q What about your supply positions? 

A They came down from the nountr.ins at times and blew 
up sections of the rail lines with dynamite. 

Q When did you go to Malaya? 

A December of 1940. 

Q V/ero you in command there during the Japanese 
Malayan campaign in HI-'42? 

A As commanding officer of the 25th Army I was in 
charge until the latter part of June of '41. 

Q Were you in charge of the Japanese troops which 
captured Singapore in 1942? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Then you were in command in 
Malaya until June of 1942, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you leave Malaya? 

A The 23rd or the 24th of June. 

Q Did you come to the Philippines from there? 

A No. 

Q Is it not a fact that in 1942 you came to the 

Philippines and secretly took over command from General 
Homma? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q When was the first time that you ever came to the 
Philippine Islands? 

A The 7th of October of last year. 

Q While you v/ere in Manchuria following the Malayan 
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campaign in '41-'42, did your troops encounter any 
bandits or guerrillas there? 

A After the Malayan campaign when I was an army 
commander there was absolutely no contact; things were 
extremely quiet. 

Q You testified that when you came to the Philippines 
you assumed command of the 14th Area Army. What v/as the 
area of your command in the Philippines? 

A The entire Philippine Islands. 

Q How many troops were under your command when you 
took over in October of 1944? 

A There were approximately 120,000 in the north, and 
100,000 on Mindanao. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

Q (By Major Kerr) V/as the code name of the 14th Area 
Army the word "Shobu"? 

A It is called the Shobu Group. 

Q The total number of troops you commanded in the 
Philippines when you took over in October of 1944, was 
220,000? 

A As I stated just now, in the northern part, in 
Luzon there were 120,000, and in Mindanao 100,000, 
which would make a total of 220,000. 

Q After the naval ground troops in Manila came under 
your command, what was the total number of men commanded 
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by you? 

A By total number of people you mean in the entire 
Philippines? 

Q Yes. 

A The total for Luzon was approximately 240,000; 
as for the Visayan sector, since there had been heavy 
casualties in the battle, I do not know the exact number. 
Q How many men were under your command when you sur¬ 
rendered in September of 1945? 

A The troops directly under ny command were approxi¬ 
mately 40,000. As for the rest of them, since they were 
lost, I don’t know exactly how many there were. 

Q You testified that approximately 30*000 men in 

the Philippines were directly under Field Marshal 
Terauchi in October of 1944? 

A No, these 30,000 men were under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Supreme Southern Command and the Imperial 
General Headquarters. 

Q What units were included among those 30,000? 

A I really don't know exactly what units they 
were, but there were three types. First, those per¬ 
sonnel who had no ships; they were awaiting trans¬ 
portation, there were no ships. 

There were those personnel who were hospital 
cases from New Guinea and other areas who were waiting 
to go back to their units, and then there were those 
whose ships had been sunk and were stranded here. 
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Q Were those all of them? 

A Of the 30,000, that is all. 

Q And all of those 30,000 later came under your direct 

command? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you remember where they were located when they 

came under your command? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) These scattered units or 

groups were gathered together in an emergency organization. 

This defense command was given to Major General Kobayashi, 
and they were gradually withdrawn to the mountains for 
training. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Were some of them in Manila? 

A The ones in Manila were from fifteen to sixteen 

hundred• 

Q Did they participate in the battle for Manila? 

A Later on, they did participate. 

Q When you first came to the Philippines, where was 

your headquarters? 

A Fort McKinley. 

Q That is adjacent to Manila? 

A It is approximately four kilometers from Manila. 

Q How long did your headquarters remain there? 

A From the time I arrived until the 26th of December 

of last year. 

Q During that time did you go into Manila quite 

frequently? 
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A I didn't go very frequently. 

Q You did go into Manila occasionally? 

A I believe I went in a total of seven or eight times, 

when the Supreme Commander was here or going to Malacanon 
to visit the air forces. 

Q Did you see civilians being mistreated in Manila? 

A No. 

Q Did you see civilians with their hands tied behind 

them? 

A No. 

Q Do you consider slapping a mistreatment? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see civilians tied to posts or trees in 

Manila? 

A No. 

Q Do you know that it was a requirement of the Japanese 

military in Manila that civilians bow to Japanese sentries? 

A That was a matter of choice with the Filipinos. 

Q Oh, then you believe it was a matter of choice with 

the Filipinos to bow to a Japanese sentry; is that what you 
are saying? 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, I wish to correct that last 
answer to read, instead of "choice", "a matter of free will". 

MAJOR KERR: You may change my subsequent question 
accordingly: "free will" instead of "choice". 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you see Filipino civilians 

bowing to Japanese sentries? 

A Yes. 
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Q Do you know what happened to a civilian, man or 

woman, who failed to bow to a Japanese sentry? 

A When the people went in and out of a place where a 

sentry was, I have seen them bow slightly. 

Q Do you know what happened to civilians who failed to 

bow? 

A Since they did it of their own free will, nothing 

happened. 

Q You never heard of any case where a civilian was 

beaten or punished, by reason of failure to bow to a Japanese 
sentry? 

A No. 

Q Did you see civilians being arrested on the streets 

of Manila? 

A I have never seen anyone arrested for that — 

MAJOR PR/'TT: Correct that, please. 

A (Continuing, through Major Pratt) By whom? 

Q (By Major Kerr) By Japanese array forces. 

A No. 

Q By Japanese naval personnel? 

A No, I haven't seen them, either. 

Q Or members of the Kempei Tai? 

A No. 

Q Or anyone else? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever see civilians being searched in Manila? 

A No. 

Q That unit was responsible for the maintenance of 

order in Manila while your headquarters were at Fort McKinley? 
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MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) The units of the Manila 

Defense Command, 

Q (By Major Kerr) Who commanded that unit? 

A Major General Kobayashi. 

Q Was he subordinate to you? 

A Yes. 

Q Did members of that Manila Defense Command assist 

the Kempei Tai? 

A No, they didn't particularly help the military police. 

They had different duties. 

Q How long did Kobayashi command the Manila Defense 

Command? 

A I don't remember when he took over, but the end of 

his command was in the first part of December. But they 
changed the name of it to "Kobayashi Group" when the 30,000 
troops were incorporated into this group. 

Q So that these men who came from the ships sunk in 

the harbor, became part of the Kobayashi Group? 

A No. Before they were attached to the Kobayashi 

Group they were under the direct command of the Imperial 
General Headquarters and the Supreme Southern Command. 

Q After they came under your direct command, were they 

then a part of the Kobayashi Group? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know about how many of those men there were 

in the Kobayashi Group? 

A Approximately 30*000. 
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Q '"ere those sailors who came from the ships sunk 

in Manila Harbor? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

MAJOR PRATT: I am not clear on that. 

(Question road) 

MAJOR KERR: I will withdraw that question and sub¬ 
stitute this one: 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did that 30,000 include sailors 

who came ashore from ships that were sunk in Manila Harbor? 
A (Through Major Pratt) There were soldiers who came 

from ships that were sunk in the sea near Manila, and who 
were saved and came ashore. 

Q Did it include any of the crews of those sunken 

ships? 

A These crews were not soldiers, and they stayed 

separate. 

Q Is there a branch of the service known as the 

Imperial Marines? 

A The landing force is a part of the navy. 

Q And does the navy have any separate unit known as 

"Marines"? 

A I don't know about this matter in detail, but they 

do not have the same system as the American Marines have, 
of fighting on land. 

Q Then the Japanese marines are simply sailors who 

happen to be fighting on land, is that correct? 

A I am not too clear on naval organization, but I 

believe that they are troops which come ashore from warships 
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in time of emergency, to fight. 

Q While you were at Fort McKinley, did you inspect 

the prisoner of war camp there? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Why not ? 

A Since I was extremely busy with my operational 

command and future plans, I did not have the time to do this 
Q The prisoner of war barracks were only a few steps 

from your headquarters, were they not? 

A If you went directly over to it, it was 1500 meters; 

if you had to go around by the walk, it would be 2000 meters 
Q Were the prisoner of war barracks there marked in 

any way as prisoner of war quarters? 

A No, there was no special marking. 

Q Did you see any of the prisoners of war at Fort 

McKinley? 

A No. 

Q While your headquarters were at Fort McKinley, 

did you make trips to other parts of the Philippines? 

A No. 

Q Did you send any of your staff members to other 

parts of the Philippines? 

A I sent some staff officers down to Leyte and other 

places on business. 

Q Do you remember when they made those trips? 

A This was during the Leyte operation from the 18th 

of October until the beginning of November. However, later 
on air transportation was completely cut off because of 
the air raids. 
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Q Did you send anyone to Palawan? 

A You mean, staff officer? 

(The witness answered further to the Interpreter.) 
MAJOR PRATT: "I don't quite get what you mean by 
'anyone' 

MAJOR KERF: Well, interpret his last remarks. 

MAJOR PRATT: That is the translation, what I said. 
MAJOR KERR: I see. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you send any staff officer to 

Palawan? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, I did not. 

Q Did you send any staff officer anyplace other than 

Leyte? 

A No. 

Q When you arrived in the Philippines, you said, the 

civilians were hostile toward the Japanese? 

A They maintained an anti-Japanese attitude. 

Q Did that hostility increase thereafter? 

A As the Americans approached, the people in those 

areas—they gradually became more hostile. 

Q In what areas? 

A The American areas which the Americans came into. 

Q How do you account for that increasing hostility? 

A It was because they knew that they would get support 

from the Aimerican Army. 

Q What did you do about that hostility? 

A There was nothing I could do about this attitude. 

Q When did you learn of that hostility? 

A I knew it from the time that I first arrived here, 
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because of the activities of the armed bandits, or guerrillas. 
9 How did you hear of those activities? 

A I heard it from the officer in charge of collecting 

intelligence on the activities of armed bandits. 

Q Who was that? 

A The officer in charge of the Intelligence Section. 

Q His name, please? 

A As I remember, it was Captain Munemoto, M-u-n-e-m-o-t-o. 

Q How long was he in charge of your Intelligence? 

A From October of last year until the time of surrender. 

Q Then as the American forces approached a given area 

of the Philippines, the civilian attitude in that area 
became more hostile toward the Japanese, is that correct? 

/ Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 29 November 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission 
and the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 7/e will 
proceed. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and further testified 
as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, Sergeant Oishi, 
and Sergeant Yajima: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued) 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter read back the last 
question and answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

Q (By Major Kerr) What did you do about that increased 
hostility? 

A It increased gradually as the American forces approached 
However, in the areas occupied by the Japanese forces it was 
not an important matter. 

Q How did this increased hostility come to your atten¬ 
tion? 

A Since the hostility increased as the American forces* 
front lines moved along, it became apparent that along with 
this groups of armed bandits were beginning to gather to¬ 
gether . 

Q How did you hear of the activities of the armed 
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bandits? 

A I heard that armed bandits were beginning to concen¬ 
trate in important areas. 

Q What areas? 

A They gathered in the important points on the road 

from Lingayen to Manila and roads east of .Manila and in 
the Batangas area and in the San Fernando area the Volckman's 
guerrillas v/ere operating in various places. 

Q When did you hear of the guerrilla activity in the 
San Fernando area? 

A I heard that such things were happening from the 
early part of November on. 

Q On to v/hat date? 

A They continued right up to the end. 

Q In other words, you received reports of guerrilla 

activity in the San Fernando area from November through to 
the time of the surrender; is that correct? 

A When the American attack started against Baguio the 
guerrillas were operating as an organized group in the 
Bontoc area. 

Q When was the last date that you received a report 
or received information concerning guerrilla activities 
in San Fernando? 

A I don't remember the exact date, but it was after I 
went to Baguio and along in the middle of April I received 
a report that there were armed bandits operating in the 
Mountain area near San Fernando. 

Q From whom did you receive those reports? 

A I received these report’s from the intelligence reports 
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of the Mei Group. 

Q V/hat is the "Mei Group"? 

A The 58th Mixed Brigade. 

Q What instructions did you issue concerning that guer¬ 
rilla activity? 

A In the first part of November after my arrival I had 
a staff conference and we discussed tactics and other matters, 
and I stated that "These armed bandits should be ’mopped 
up'. ” 

Q Did you tell them how to "mop (them) up"? 

A I did not mention any methods. I merely said that 

they were to be suppressed. 

Q V/hat did you mean by "suppressed"? 

A That we must attack these armed bandits by means of 

military activities or operations. 

Q Did you leave it to your subordinate commanders to 
determine the methods which they would use? 

A Since the activities of these guerrillas were varied 
the instructions were only that the armed bandits should 
be subdued, and I said that "It (was) important to get the 
cooperation of the civil population". 

Q And you left it to your subordinate — 

A (V/itness interposing, interpreted through Major Pratt) 
"One principle (was) that the Philippine people are allies 
and we must endeavor to gain their cooperation, and that 
if only the armed bandits could be cleared out the situation 
would be all right". 

This matter was one for the discretion of the division 
and brigade commanders and I did not give detailed orders 
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as to what was to be done. 

Q Where was this conference held? 

A At ray headquarters in Fort McKinley. 

Q Did you call or hold any subsequent conference on that 
subject? 

A Since the operations against the American forces were 
the most important matter at hand, anything concerning the 
guerrillas was merely a minor matter along with other things. 
Q 7/hen did you first hear of these guerrillas operating 
along the Lingayen-Kanlla road? 

A From the time that I arrived I heard of occasions when 
the guerrillas came down and hid and attacked trucks and 
small groups of personnel along this road. 

Q What was the latest date that you received a report 
of guerrilla activity on that road? 

A I don't remember exactly but it seems to me that on 
or about the 11th of January these armed bandits cut commu¬ 
nications between Manila and Baguio, 

Q Was that the last time that you heard of any report 
or received any report of guerrilla activity in that area? 

A In this area the report concerning communications 

being cut was the last one. 

Q When did you receive reports of guerrilla activity 
in the Batangas Province? 

A We heard from November until the time that we with¬ 
drew. 

Q ''Withdrew' 1 where? 

A I wish to correct that last answer to read: "From 
November until the time of the surrender". 
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MAJOR KERR: Will you interpret his last comment? 

(No response) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Was the source of these reports on 
guerrilla activities your intelligence organization? 

A Is that in Batangas Province? 

Q Let us start with Batangas Province, yes. 

MAJOR PRATT: Oh. "Is that in Mountain Province?" 

Q (By Major Kerr) Yes. 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was reported from various 
units stationed around Baguio that the Baguio-Bontoc commu¬ 
nication lines were attacked. 

Q What was the source of your guerrilla reports from 
Batangas Province? 

A It cane occasionally from the Shimbu Group. 

Q When you moved your headquarters from Fort McKinley, 
did you go to Ipo? 

A Yes, I went to Ipo. 

Q Did your entire staff go with you? 

A The officer in charge of the line of communication 

and the officer in charge of railroads stayed behind to do 
the final job of moving out supplies. 

Q How long did you remain at Ipo? 

A From the 26th of December until the 2nd of January. 

Q During that tine did you personally go to any other part 

of the Philippines? 

A No. 

Q When you left Ipo where did you go? 

A On the 2nd of January I went into Fort McKinley, and 

on the early morning of January 3rd I went to Baguio. 
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Q You changed your headquarters from Ipo to Baguio 
on 3 January, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q How long did your headquarters remain at Baguio? 

A From the 3rd of January until the 16th of April. 

Q Were all of the members of your staff with you at 

Baguio? 

INTERPRETER PRATT: Will you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: There were staff officers left in 
Manila for the railroad and line of communications. There 
wore some at Bambang in the Llngayan defense area and in 
the mountainous area east of Manila, but the principal 
staff officers were with me, such as the communication 
officer. 

This morning I testified that I sent only one staff 
officer on a mission to Leyte, but I meant there crossing 
the ocean; in this case I did send staff officers to the 
places I have mentioned. 

Q What places? 

A I sent staff officers to various places and at 
different times, and I do not remember exactly all of 
them, 

Q Did you personally leavo the City of Baguio while 
your headquarters were there? 

A During the time that my headquarters were in Baguio 
until April 16th I didn't go anywhere else. 

Q When did you move from Baguio? 

A I left Baguio on the 16th in the evening and went 
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to Banbang; I believe it v/as about 7 P. IJ. 

Q The 16th of what month? 

A It was the 16th of April, and I arrived in Banbang 
the morning of the 19th. 

Q How long were your headquarters located at Banbang? 

A From the 19th of April until about the 20th of May, 

Q Did your staff go to Banbang, too? 

A As I said before, my staff had been sent to various 

places and there were some of then still in Banbang. 

Q Where did you go from Banbang? 

A I went to Kiangan from Banbang. 

Q V/hen did you arrive there? 

A As I remember it, I left Banbang on the 20th of 

Juno and arrived at Kiangan on the 22nd. 

Q Did your headquarters remain there until the tine 
of your surrender? 

A From Kiangan I went to the Third Rest House; it 
v/as on the far side of the river. 

Q What river? 

A The Asin River. 

Q From the tine that you arrived in the Philippines 
in October, 1944, you stayed at your headquarters except 
for seven trips from Fort McKinley to Manila and one 
trip from Ipo into Manila, is that correct? 

A Yes, I v/as always in ny headquarters. 

Q During that tine did you receive reports from your 

subordinate commanders from various parts of the Philip¬ 
pines concerning the conduct of their operations? 

A I received combat reports from all over; operational 
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reports. 

Q Did you receive reports as to what your troops were 
doing to combat guerrillas? 

A I didn't receive too many reports on mopping up of 
guerrillas. They were merely reports concerning the 
U. S. forces. 

Q Did you request that any such reports on guerrillas 
be made to you? 

A I didn't particularly request reports concerning 
guerrillas. 

Q Did you make any effort to find out the condition 
of the civilian population in various parts of the 
Philippines? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you road the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, I didn't make any particular 
investigation. 

Q (By Major Kerr) As military commander in this area, 
in the Philippines, was it not your duty to see to it 
that the civilian population was protected? 

A It was one of my duties, but after operational com¬ 
mands — I was absorbed completely by these operations. 

Q Was it not your duty to see to it that those 
civilians were properly fed and taken care of? 

A It was the army's job to cooperate with the Philip¬ 
pine government in the feeding of the people and in many 
other problems. 

Q Was it not also your duty to protect those civil¬ 
ians — 
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A And it is the responsibility of the Philippine govern¬ 
ment. 

Q Was it not also your responsibility and your duty to 
protect those civilians against the marauding bands of 
your soldiers? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: I do not get the full import of the ques¬ 
tion. Can you simplify the question? 

Q (By Major Kerr) Was it your responsibility to pro¬ 
tect civilians against the wrongful acts of Japanese troops? 

A If the Japanese forces did these things and if I knew 

about it, it would be my diity to stop it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter read the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

(The following questions were translated to the 
witness by Lieutenant Asano, and the answers of the witness 
were given in English by the Interpreter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) When you came to the Philippines 

in October 1944, were you familiar with the international 
conventions relating to treatment of prisoners of war? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes, I knew generally. 

Q Were you familiar with the provisions of the inter- 
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national conventions relating to the rules of land warfare? 

P (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q Were you familiar with the provisions of international 

conventions relating to treatment of civilian inhabitants 
of occupied territory? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have the question in English? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes, I do, 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have tinder your command 

in the Ph J Lippines units known as "fishing battalions"? 

A No, there is a unit by the name which might refer to 

"fishing", but it wasn't a fishing unit. 

Q What was the nature of that unit? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They were units to attack 

United States warships. 

Q Were they under your command? 

A They were for army — there were some army ships 

and there were some navy ships, also. 

Q How many army ships did you have under your command? 

A About 160. 

Q Where were they located? 

A They were along the coast at the points where the 

American forces were expected to land. 

Q Do you recall what coastal points those were? 

A On the Batangas Peninsula at Tayabas Bay, and the 

western section of Manila Bay, and at Lingayan just opposite 
the point. 

Q What became of those units after the American 

landings in the Philippines? 
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national conventions relating to the rules of land warfare? 

P (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q Were you familiar with the provisions of international 

conventions relating to treatment of civilian inhabitants 
of occupied territory? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have the question in English? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes, I do. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have under your command 

in the Ph J . lipplnes units known as "fishing battalions"? 

A No, there is a unit by the name which might refer to 

"fishing", but it wasn't a fishing unit. 

Q What was the nature of that unit? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They were units to attack 

United States warships. 

Q Were they under your command? 

A They were for army — there were some army ships 

and there were some navy ships, also. 

Q How many army ships did you have under your command? 

A About 160. 

Q Where were they located? 

A They were along the coast at the points where the 

American forces were expected to land. 

Q Do you recall what coastal points those were? 

A On the Batangas Peninsula at Tayabas Bay, and the 

western section of Manila Bay, and at Lingayan just opposite 
the point. 

Q What became of those units after the American 

landings in the Philippines? 
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national conventions relating to the rules of land warfare? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q Were you familiar with the provisions of international 

conventions relating to treatment of civilian inhabitants 
of occupied territory? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have the question in English? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes, I do. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have under your command 

in the Ph'lippines units known as "fishing battalions"? 

A No, there is a unit by the name which might refer to 

"fishing", but it wasn't a fishing unit. 

Q What was the nature of that unit? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They were units to attack 

United States warships. 

Q Were they under your command? 

A They were for army — there were some army ships 

and there were some navy ships, also. 

Q How many army ships did you have under your command? 

A About l60. 

Q Where were they located? 

A They were along the coast at the points where the 

American forces were expected to land. 

Q Do you recall what coastal points those were? 

A On the Batangas Peninsula at Tayabas Bay, and the 

western section of Manila Bay, and at Lingayan just opposite 
the point. 

Q What became of those units after the American 

landings in the Philippines? 
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A I didn't get a detailed report, but I do believe 

that they were all destroyed. 

Q You testified that you received orders from Tokyo 

to transfer 50,000 troops to Leyte? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you receive that order? 

A The 21st or 22nd of October. 

Q When was the transfer to Leyte made? 

A 28th of October. 

Q How was it made? 

A They were transported by the steamships attached to 

the Third Maritime Transport Command. 

Q You did not command the Maritime Transport Command 

at that time? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) No, they were not under 

my command. 

Q Then all you had to do was deliver the 50,000 troops 

to the Maritime Command? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Since the Third Maritime 

Transport Command had the ships, I had a talk with them and 
had the troops put aboard. 

Q While the troops were enroute by steamship to Leyte, 

did they remain under your command? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes. 

Q You spoke of a shortage of food in the Philippines 

when you came here in October 1944. What did you do about 
that shortage? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Since the Philippines have 

always had an insufficiency of rice, I sent a request to 
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the Supreme Commander of the Southern Group to have rice 
imported from the rice-producing areas. 

Q Did you make arrangements to obtain rice and other 

foodstuffs from Philippine sources? 

A In the areas in the Philippines where there was a 

surplus, we acquired some. 

Q Do you recall the approximate quantities you acquired? 

A We planned this matter out, but it did not carry out. 

Q You testified that it was — 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: May we have that answer read, 

please? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I am referring now to obtaining 

foodstuffs in the Philippines* 

A (Through Major Pratt) I put in a request to the 

Supreme Southern Commander for rice from the rice-producing 
countries like Thailand and French-Indio-China. 

Q Did you obtain any large quantity of foodstuffs for 

the army from Philippine sources? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) No, not in the Philippines, 

(Through Major Pratt) Except that I did get some 
from the Cagayan Plain. 

Q Is it not a fact that your deputy chief of staff, 

General Utsonomya, was one of the heads of an organization 
which obtained large quantities of rice from Philippine 
sources? 

A He attempted procurement, but as I said before, the 

Philippine Islands has always been deficient in rice. 

Q Were any shipments of rice made from the Philippines 
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to Japan, after October 1944? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) No. 

Q Were all of the prisoner of war camps in the Philippines 

under your command? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, they were under my control. 

Q Were the civilian internment camps under your control? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes. 

Q You testified that it was a policy from Tokyo that 

in the event of land fighting, naval troops on land would 
come under your command? 

A They would come under my command only in the instance 

of land warfare. 

Q Was that in accordance with a policy in effect in 

all theaters? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes, it was the same all 

over. 

Q Do you know when that policy was made effective by 

Tokyo? 

A It was an order of sometime ago, and I don't even 

remember the exact date, but I believe it has been a stand¬ 
ing order for around a year. 

Q A year before what date? 

A Prom the present. 

Q Did that rule apply also to air force ground troops? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, that did not apply to the 

air forces. It only applied to army and navy troops 
stationed in the same area, and is limited to land warfare. 
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Q It did not apply to air force personnel on the ground 
when combat developed? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) The air force ground 
troops were under the command of Southern Army until 
January 1st and since then they came under my command. 

Q Did this rule for single command of Army and Navy 
groups in land combat apply all over the Philippines? 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the case of the develop¬ 
ment of fighting on land it was limited to this alone. 

Q But it did apply all over the Philippines in that 
circumstance? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q Did you have an officer on your staff performing the 
functions of a staff Judge advocate 0 
I can shorten that sentence. 

Did you have a staff judge advocate? 

A There was no judge advocate in the staff. However, 
there was a judge advocate officer within the judge advocate 
department. 

Q Of what organization was that department a part? 

I will change the question for the assistance of the 
interpreters. 

That judge advocate department belonged to what unit? 

A It was part of the 14th Area Army Headquarters. 

Q Was Colonel Nishiharu head of that department? 

A Yes. 

Q Were all courts-martial death sentences in the 14th 

Army approved by you? 

INTERPRETFR ASANO: Will you read the question, please? 
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(Question read) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) It requires my decision. 
Q (By Major Kerr) Were any prisoners of war in the 
Philippines sentenced to death by courts-martial? 

A (Through Major Pratt) During the time I was here 
there was none. 

Q Were there any civilian internees sentenced to death 
by courts-martial during your period here? 

A I don’t believe there were any. 

Q Were there any courts-martial trials of prisoners of 
war in the Philippines during your period here? 

A I don't believe there were any. 

Q Are you sure there were none? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any courts-martial proceedings against 

civilian internees in the Philippines during your period 
here? 

INTERPRETER ASANOs May we have the previous question? 
(The question referred to was read by the reporter as 
follows: 

"Q Were there any courts-martial trials of prisoners 
of war in the Philippines during your period here?") 

A (Through Major Pratt) There were none ever tried by 
military court-martial. However, in the case of civilian 
internees it would be a military tribunal. 

Q (By Major Kerr) What kind of a military tribunal? 

A It would be a military tribunal resembling a military 
court-martial. 

Q Would a death sentence by such a military tribunal 
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require your approval? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, the same as the 
military court. 

Q During your period in the Philippines were any civi¬ 
lian internees tried by any such military tribunal? 

P None as far as I can remember. 

Q Are you sure there were none? 

A Yes, none. 

Q V/hen you moved your headquarters from Fort McKinley 

in December 1944 were a large number of guerrillas or per¬ 
sons charged as guerrillas left in Fort Santiago? 

A (Through Major Pratt) That has never been fully re¬ 
ported to me. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you repeat the answer, please? 
(Answer read) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Has it been reported to you at all? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I did not receive any 

reports regarding the suspects. However, I received re¬ 
ports on the ones that were sentenced. 

Q I am not talking about persons interned. I am 
talking about persons under arrest as accused or suspected 
guerrillas. 

A I haven't received any report regarding the matter. 

Q Were you told before you left Fort McKinley in Decem¬ 

ber that such persons were held in Manila? 

A No. 

Q Did not Colonel Nishiharu tell you before you left 
Fort McKinley that a large number of persons suspected as 
guerrillas were in custody and there was not time to try 
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A I do not remember such a report. 

Q You are sure of that? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I have said that I do not re¬ 
member exactly. 

Q Didn't he tell you that they would have to be disposed 
of summarily? 

I will withdraw the question and rephrase it. 

Didn't he tell you that those people would have to be 
disposed of without proper trial? 

A He absolutely did not say that. 

Q Did he make any kind of a report to you about people 
held as suspected guerrillas without trial prior to your 
departure from McKinley? 

A I heard nothing like that. 

Q Did you ever inspect or visit Fort Santiago? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No. 

Q Did you ever inspect or visit any of the Kempei Tai 
headquarters? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever require a report as to the number of 
persons held in custody in Fort Santiago? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever require any report or explanation as to 
the methods used by the military police? 

A I never did receive any report and I did not request 
for any report. 

Q Did you require or request any report as to the number 
of persons held in custody by the M.P.'s or military police? 
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A No. 

Q Do you know how many military police were under your 
command in the Philippines? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe there were approxi¬ 
mately 1200 military police. 

Q Who was in command of those military police subor¬ 
dinate to you? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) The commanding officer 
of the Kempei Tai or the Japanese military police unit was 
Colonel Nagahama. 

Q How long did he remain in command? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The start of his duty was 
before my arrival, so I'm not too sure about that; but he 
stayed in office until the 2nd of February of this year. 

Q Who succeeded him? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Major General Masuoka. 

Q How long did he remain in command? 

A From 1st of February to 3rd of September. 

Q Where was the headquarters of the commanding officer 
of the military police located? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe it was in Intramuros. 
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Q Was it at Fort Santiago? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I believe it is, but I 
an not very sure. 

Q Where v/cre the various military police units located? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I do not know the details. 

However, there were some on Mindanao with each arny head¬ 
quarters and division headquarters at Baguio, Bontoc and 
in Manila. 

Q Were some located in Batangas Province? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q What were the duties of the Kenpei Tai? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The duties were that of 
military police ar_d maintenance of order. 

Q Did they also include the investigation of persons 
that were suspected as guerrillas? 

A From the standpoint of maintaining order they had 
this duty. 

Q Was one of their duties the apprehension of persons 
suspected of being anti-Japanese? 

A It would depend upon the extent to which they were 
anti-Japanese, and this would include the guerrillas. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you please read the last question? 
MAJOR PRATT: I would like to make a correction. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. 
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MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, I should 
like to amend this translation — the witness was quoted 
as saying, "I said that I do not remember exactly." I 
wish to amend that to, "I am certain that I do not 
remember." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As I recall, that pertained to 
the Filipinos in the Santiago Prison at Fort Santiago, is 
that correct? 

MAJOR PRATT: I believe that is correct, 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Yes, that is right. 

MAJOR KERR: Now, will you read the last question 

back? 

(Last question and answer read,) 

Q (By Major Kerr) What if they were not guerrillas 
but merely pro-American? 

A (Through Major Pratt) That is something that is in 
their mind only and we can't possibly know it. 

Q Did the Kenpoi Tai investigate only people suspected 
as guerrillas? 

A Only those people who have stolon or destroyed 
military supplies. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you please road that question 

again? 

(Record read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Also those people who stole 
or destroyed the military supplies. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have a counter-espionage 
organization? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 
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Q Was that under you? 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, on the pre¬ 
vious question we are not definite as to the terminology 
of "counter-intelligence," and we would like to rephrase 
the question in Japanese. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: The words you are referring to are 
"counter-espionage" and not "counter-intelligence." 

CAPTAIN REEL: May the previous question and answer 
be stricken? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The previous question and answer 
will' be stricken from the record. 

MAJOR KERR: That is the last question and answer, 
is that correct, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

MAJOR KERR: I will rephrase the question. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you have any police organiza¬ 
tion other than the military police? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No. 

Q V/hnt organization investigated and apprehended 

foreign spies? 

A The Kempei Tai. 

Q Did the publication of secret newspapers cone 
under the classification of guerrilla activities? 

A My interpretation of guerrillas is an armed bandit, 
and this other matter which you mention does not come 
under the category of guerrilla. 

Q Would the Kempei Tai have any jurisdiction over 
a person accused of publishing a secret unauthorized 
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newspaper? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The military police investi¬ 
gated such matters and then they are brought before 
military court nartials or a military tribunal. 

Q Are people who assist guerrillas by giving them 
food or shelter treated as guerrillas by thG Japanese 
Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) We recognize only 
those armed bandits as guerrillas, and I have orders to 
that effect. 

Q Then a person who was found to have given food or 
shelter to a guerrilla was not considered a guerrilla, 
is that correct? 

A No, they are not. 

Q What if they gave money to guerrillas, were they 
then considered guerrillas? 

A (Through Major Pratt) In my opinion they would not 
be recognized as such. 

Q Did you issue any instructions as to how the people 
who were found to have given such assistance to guerrillas 
were to be treated? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, I haven*t. 

Q To what punishment would such people be subject? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It is my belief that that 
would be determined in accordance with what the investi¬ 
gation would find. 

Q What, in your opinion, would be required to justify 
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a death sentence? 

A It would be an extremely serious crime. 

Q Would providing guerrillas with money be a crime 
meriting death? 

A I do not believe it would be a crime. 

Q Would providing food or shelter to guerrillas bo 
such a crime? 

A I do not consider that a very serious crime. 

Q Would being the wife of a guerrilla be such a crime? 
A That is not a serious crime, 

Q Would being a child of a guerrilla be such a crime? 
A Absolutely not. 

Q Or being a brother or other relative of a guerrilla? 
A Being a re?.ativc of a guerrilla is not a serious 
crime• 

Q Or living in the same town or place as guerrillas 
live? 

A It is not so. 

Q Were the Kcmpei Tai under your command assisted in 
their work by other units? 

A When the necessity arose the II. P. units asked for 
the use of other units. 

Q Did they obtain the use of other units? 

A I believe there are occasions when this happened. 

Q Was that true in Manila? 

A Yes, I believe that in Manila also there were units, 
which wore asked for or asked for cooperation with the 
nilitary police. 

Q Did those units cooperate with or assist the mill- 
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tary police? 

A If the unit commanders of a unit to which the 
request is given is able -to assist, they will. 

Q Do you know whether or not other army units actually 
did assist the Kenpei Tai in Manila? 

A I have never received reports to that effect, but 
I believe that they did give help. 

Q Did you know that your nilitary police were using 
torture methods? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I do not know that, 

Q Did you ever inquire to find out whether they were 

using such methods? 

A No. 

Q In Japan torture methods are not uncommon, are they? 

A In Japan torture methods are prohibited, 

Q Is that prhibition enforced? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe it is enforced. 

Q Is it customary in the Japanese Army for one nan 

to slap or cuff another below his rank? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) It is prohibited. 

Q Is that prohibition enforced? 

A Through Major Pratt) It is carried out. 

Q Have you ever seen one Japanese soldier strike 

another? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, I haven*t seen it. 

Q Have you ever seen an officer strike — a Jqp anese 
officer strike a Japanese enlisted nan? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Such a thing has never taken 
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place in ny presence. 

Q Have you ever heard of it being done*? 

A I have heard of that in certain instances of such 
things; it has happened, but they \7ere punished. 

Q Is beating one form of punishment in the Japanese 
Army? 

A No. 

Q Is slapping one form of punishment? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, it is not. 

MAJOR PRATT: u As r. method of punishment it is not 

used." 

Q (By Major Kerr) You testified concerning the 
detection by the military police of a plot to blow up 
part of your headquarters. 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, it is true. 

Q Do you know how the military police obtained their 
information? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe that they used 
spies and by observing from a distance. 

Q Are you sure they did not use torture methods? 

A I have never seen or heard any report to that effect 

Q When the military police found a cache of arris in 
a small town near Pasig, Rizal Province, did they proceed 
to burn the town? 

A No, they did not make such a plan. 

Q Did they kill any of the women and children? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, they did not kill 
anyone. 

Q Do you know that of your own knowledge? 
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A Yes, because it was a village right below the 
headquarters. 

Q V/hat type of intelligence organization did you 
have? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was a function of the 
G-2 section. 

Q Did you have representatives in various parts of 
the Philippines for intelligence purposes? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q Die you have ruch intelligence personnel in Leyte? 
A Yes. 

Q Did you have such intelligence personnel in 
Batangas Province? 

A Yes. 

Q In Laguna Province? 

A I believe there was one, but I an not very sure 

of their distribution. 

Q In Central Luzon? 

A Yes, there was. 
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Q In Northern Luzon? 

A Yes. 

Q In other words, generally, you had Intelligence 

personnel all over the Philippines, is that correct? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I had it stationed in important 

points all over the Philippines. 

Q Including Manila? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) I believe not in Manila. 

Q Did you receive informational reports from that 

personnel? 

A (Through Major Pratt) These reports were brought to 

the G-2, and collected there — to the G-2 Section. 

Q Did you have such agents in Manila after the Americans 

took the city? 

A (Through Major Pratt) When the United States Army 

came into Manila, I don't believe there were. 

Q Did you have any spies in various parts of the 

Philippines? 

A I believe there were some used by the G-2 Section. 

Q Did you receive reports and information from the 

Makapili? 

A No, I did not receive any such reports directly. 

Q Did you receive them indirectly? 

A I believe there was — I believe there were some 

spies among the Makapili. 

Q Did you receive information from them? 

A However, they were not all spies. 

(The preceding question was read as follows: "Did 
you receive information from them?") 
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A Yes, because it was a village right below the 
headquarters. 

Q What type of intelligence organization did you 
have? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was a function of the 
G-2 section. 

Q Did you have representatives in various parts of 
the Philippines for intelligence purposes? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q Diet you have ruch intelligence personnel in Leyte? 
A Yes. 

Q Did you have such intelligence personnel in 
Batangas Province*? 

A Yes. 

Q In Laguna Province? 

A I believe there v;as one, but I an not very sure 

of their distribution. 

Q In Central Luzon? 

A Yes, there was. 
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Q In Northern Luzon? 

A Yes. 

Q In other words, generally, you had intelligence 

personnel all over the Philippines, is that correct? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I had it stationed in important 

points all over the Philippines. 

Q Including Manila? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) I believe not in Manila. 

Q Did you receive informational reports from that 

personnel? 

A (Through Major Pratt) These reports were brought to 

the G-2, and collected there — to the G-2 Section. 

Q Did you have such agents in Manila after the Americans 

took the city? 

A (Through Major Pratt) When the United States Array 

came into Manila, I don't believe there were. 

Q Did you have any spies in various parts of the 

Philippines? 

A I believe there wore some used by the G-2 Section. 

Q Did you receive reports and information from the 

Makapili? 

A No, I did not receive any such reports directly. 

Q Did you receive them indirectly? 

A I believe there was — I believe there were some 

spies among the Makapili. 

Q Did you receive information from them? 

A However, they were not all spies. 

(The preceding question was read os follows: "Did 
you receive information from them?") 
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A (Through Lieutenant Asano) ^'ho are you referring to? 

A (By Major Kerr) The Makapili. 

A I never received anything directly, but I believe 

there were spies stationed with the Makapili, and also the 
regular Intelligence Section. 

Q Did the Makapili make reports directly to the 

Intelligence personnel? 

A I am not too certain on the details in this matter, 

but I believe they reported through the Intelligence 
personnel stationed in the various areas. 

Q Did you receive information from other organizations? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) What do you refer to 

as "other organizations"? 

Q Any other organisations, such as the Ganaps? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Such organizations were not a 

part of the Intelligence setup. 

Q Did they give information to the Intelligence 

personnel? 

A I am not certain on such detailed matters* 

Q Do you knov’ how late in 194-5 your headquarters 

continued to roce..^ intelligence reports from these various 
agencies? 

A I do not knov/ the details of that matter in reference 

to the time. 

Q Tiu you receive information concerning guerrillas 

through those sources? 

A I have heard reports concerning the guerrillas from 

the officer in charge, but I do not know the sources of the 
information. 
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Q Did you also receive from those sources information 

concerning unrest or hostility among the civilians? 

A I do not know about such detailed matters. 

Q Did you ever make any inquiry as to the attitude of 

the civilian population towards the Japanese forces? 

A I am familiar with the reports on the results of 

their investigations. 

Q What were the reports that you refer to? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) The report I am referring 

to is a graphic report or written report, or oral report. 

Q v’hich is it? Graphic, written or oral? 

MAJOR PRATT: I believe you misunderstood the answer: 

•'Either.or." 

MAJOR KERR: I see. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Do you recall when that report was 

received? 

A On these small matters, since I wasn't in charge of 

them, I don't know. 

Q The attitude of the civilian population of the 

Philippines towards the Japanese armed forces here was a 
small natter, was it? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) It was an important 

matter or problem. 

Q And the measures taken by the Japanese armed forces 

against the civilians in the Philippines was on important 
matter, too, was it not? . 

A (Through Major Pratt) I felt that we should take 

measures to win the confidence of the Philippine people, 
since their cooperation was necessary and since we were allied 
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with them. And I gave such instructions at the time of my 
arrival. 

Q Did you give any instructions subsequent to that time? 

A Whenever the occasion presented itself, I frequently 

gave such instructions. 

Q Did you make any effort to find out whether or not 

those instructions were complied with? 

A I gave definite instructions to the army division 

and other unit commanders, and I ordered that they were to 
carry out my instructions, and I entrusted them to do so. 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter read the question again? 
I would like to have an answer. 

A (Through Major Pratt, continuing) — because this 

was a matter to which I could not personally look into. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: "Did you make any effort to find out whether 
or not those ins true-cions were complied with?") 

A (Through Major Pratt) This was e matter which should 

be determined by the officers of the staff, whenever they 
were sent out to the various localities. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did the staff officers make any 

reports go you on the subject? 

A Staff officers reported such things as they observed. 

Q You stated that you directed that the rations to be 

fed the civilian internees and the prisoners of war should 
be exactly the same as those fed the Japanese soldiers? 

A I ordered that the foodstuffs given to the internees 

should bo of the same quality — and to the prisoners of 
war — should be of the same quality and quantity as that 
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of the Japanese army. 

Q Did you take into consideration the fact that the 

Japanese soldiers could go outside and get food to supplement 
their army issue? 

A In some areas, this was true, but in others they 

could not supplement their rations. For instance, up in the 
mountain areas or in the front line trenches there was no 
supplementary material. 

Q Did you expect the civilian internees and prisoners 

of war to live on the same rations that your men would obtain 
in the heat of combat? 

MAJOR KERR: will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, I believe so. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Do you realize that under the rules 

of land warfare set forth in the international conventions, 
it is required of a captive nation to issue food rations 
to prisoners of war equal in quantity and quality to that 
of troops at base camps? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before we get an answer to that 
question, let us go back over the last two questions. There 
is quite a possibility the Accused did not understand the 
question as it was asked. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: "Did you expect the civilian internees and 
prisoners of war to live on the same rations that your men 
would obtain in the heat of combat?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission feels it is not a 
clearly stated question; it may be difficult or impossible 
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to translate so that it has the same meaning to the witness 
as it does to us. See if you cannot state it in different 
terms. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you intend that the ration to 

be issued the prisoners of war would be no greater than the 
ration issued your men, your soldiers, in combat; as dis¬ 
tinguished from the ration issued your soldiers at a base 
camp? 

LIEUTENANT ASANOs Will you repeat the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

MAJOR KERR: I think I can shorten it up, if the 
Commission please. 

Q (By Major Kerr) v ’hat standard did you use for 

determining the ration of prisoners of war? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I am not certain as to the 

details, but I believe that the standard was to be exactly 
the same as that given to the Japanese forces. 

Q Are those the Japanese forces when in combat, or 

the Japanese forces at a base camp? 

A When sufficient food was available, it was to be on 

a parity with base troops, but from November on there was 
not sufficient food for this type of standard, so we merely 
tried to make it uniform. 

Q Isn't it a fact that the Japanese soldier was expected 

largely to live off the land? 

A Usually, if we had the supplies available they were 

distributed to the troops, but in some areas such as a 
mountain province, they were scarce and wo lived on wild 
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grasses and potatoes and such things as we could obtain 
there. 

Q Did you receive any information concerning the execution 

of American prisoners of war — 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morninf, 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 29 November 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 30 November 19^5.) 
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grasses and potatoes and such things as we could obtain 
there. 

Q Did you receive any information concerning the execution 

of American prisoners of war — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
8:30 tomorrow morninf, 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 29 November 19*5, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 30 November 194-5.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You nay proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all nenbcrs of the Connission, the 
Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

Will you read the last question and answer, please? 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the last six questions and 
answers, if you will. 

REPORTER RACKLIN: "Q (By Major Kerr) What stand¬ 
ard did you use for determining the ration of prisoners 
of war? 

"A (Through Major Pratt I an not certain as to the 
details, but I believe that the standard was to be exactly 
the sane as that given to the Japanese forces. 

"Q Arc those the Japanese forces when in combat, or 
the Japanese forces at a base camp? 

"A When sufficient food was available, it was to be 
on a parity with base troops, but from November on there 
was not sufficient food for this type of standard, so 
we merely tried to make it uniform. 

"Q Isn't it a fact that the Japanese soldier was ex¬ 
pected largely to live off the land? 

"A Usually, if we had the supplies available they 
were distributed to the troops, but in some areas such 
as a mountain province, they were scarce and wc lived on 
wild grasses and potatoes and such things as we could 
obtain there. 

"Q Did you receive any information concerning the 
execution of American prisoners of war" — 
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TOHOYUKI YA11ASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the tine of adjournment, having 
been previously duly sworn, was exanined and further 
testified as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, 
Lieutenant Asano and Sergeant Yorioka: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (Cont»d) 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, on the 
second answer which the reporter Just read, we would like 
to make an anondnont there. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Vory well. 

MAJOR PRATT: I should like the last phrase of that 
answer to read instead of "so we merely tried to make it 
uniform," it should read "so only one ration standard was 
used in the Japanese Amy." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Defense? 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No. 

MAJOR KERR: No comments, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, the change is adopt¬ 
ed by the Commission. 

(The following questions were translated to the 
witness by Lieutenant Asano and the answers of the wit¬ 
ness wore given in English by the interpreter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you receive any reports con¬ 
cerning the execution of American prisoners of war on 
Batan Island? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, I haven*t. 

Q Did you ever receive any information at all on 

that natter? 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Will you read the question over? 
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again? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: No, I haven't. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you receive any infornation 
that Americans had been captured on Batan Island? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q V/as it your policy to leave to the local commanders 
the method of treatment of prisoners of v/ar? 

A (Through Major Pratt) If a unit has the prisoners, 
they send a message asking for their disposition. 

Q To whom is such a nessago sent? 

A They came to my headquarters, but ordinarily I v/ould 
not see such a report. 

Q V/ho would see such a report? 

A This was the duty of G-3 officer. 

Q V/ho determined what would be done with the prisoners? 
A It v/as the final decision of the army headquarters 

as to where the prisoners would be sent. 

Q Who in the headquarters? 

A These reports come in regular order up there. The 
prisoners were transferred from the lower unit to the 
higher headquarters in regular order, but if it was a 
case of sea transportation the requisition for trans¬ 
portation cane directly to army headquarters. 

Q What officers determined v/hat v/ould be done with 
prisoners of v/ar? 

A In my headquarters it v/as Lieutenant Colonol 
Ishikawa v/ho v/as in charge of the line of communications. 

Q Did you receive reports concerning the enemy cap- 
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tured and what had been done with hin? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No, I haven't. 

Q Did you over receive such a report? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, I didn't request then. 
They cane up without request to the higher headquarters. 

Q Did you ever request from your subordinate officers 
that they inform you on that subject? 

A Y/lthout any request there v/as an order that those 
reports would be sent to ny headquarters. 

Q Did they cone to you personally? 

A No. 

Q Then you were too busy, were you, to inquire as to 
what was being done with prisoners of war? 

A I v/as interested in the natter, but I did not havo 
sufficient tine to make inspections. 

Q You don't know, do you, what was being done with 
prisoners of war on outlying islands? 

A I did not receive any reports, but it is ny belief 
that the prisoners were receiving satisfactory treatment. 
Q That is merely an assumption by you? 

A This is not an assumption; it is ny belief. That 

the prisoners of war were being treated in accordance 
with the regulations was my belief. 

Q The evidence shows that three American prisoners of 
war were executed by members of your command on Baton 
Island. 

A I do not know all the facts of this natter, but it 

is certain that I never issued an order to this effect. 

Q Did you leave to the commanders in outlying islands 
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the decision as to what was to be done with prisoners of 
war? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question road.) 

THE WITNESS: Absolutely not. 

Q (By Major Kerr) You stated that upon capture of 
an enemy, the capture would be reported to your head¬ 
quarters • 

A (Through Major Pratt) It is as I said before, that 
the prisoners would be sent up through channels from 
regiments to brigade and from brigade to division. 

Q Would any check be made by your headquarters as to 
what happened to those prisoners? 

A If prisoners were taken the reports were sent up 
through the chain of command, but if these reports did not 
reach my headquarters we could not know about it. 

Q When a report did reach your headquarters that a 
prisoner had been captured, was a check later made by your 
headquarters on what was done with that prisoner? 

A Since we did not receive any reports, the occasion 
did not arise. However, I do remember of one occasion 
when my headquarters was at the Third Rost House that a 
U. S. aviator was taken prisoner. As I recall it, his 
name was Captain Shaw. He was injured and so he was taken 
to the number Four Rest House at the command post, and he 
was given first-aid treatment and then he was interrogated. 
The only report I received was concerning this particular 
incident. 

Q During your entire time in the Philippine Islands the 
only reports of captured prisoners you received was of this 
one captain? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 
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Q Did not that seem strange to you? 

A Can you explain, please? 

Q Did it seem strange to you that you would receive a 

report covering only one prisoner of war? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I feel that this is the 

situation: V/e were always being pushed back by the United 
States forces and possibly there were some Japanese who were 
being taken prisoner of war, but there v/e re no United States 
prisoners of war; I thought that as a source of information, 
pV's were very good, but we just couldn't get any. 

Q Did you know that prisoners of war were being required 

to work on Palawan Island? 

A I learned upon my arrival that prisoners had been 

working on Palawan since before the time I came. 

Q That was your arrival in the Philippines? 

A Yes, they were down there before I arrived in the 

Philippines. However, half of them returned to Manila and 
the other half were supposed to be returned, but the ship 
was sunk. I thought of sending for them again, but there 
were no ships left. 

Q Did you know what kind of work they were being 

required to do there? 

A It was airfield work. 

Q In your opinion, was that compulsory work on an 

airfield in accordance with international law? 

A At the time they were sent there, since there were 

no United States air attacks going on, I feel that it was 
all right. 

Q Did you know of prisoners of war working on any other 
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military installations? 

A After my arrival, there were no other such occasions. 

Q Did you receive reports from your units on Palawan 

Island r r 

A I did not receive any reports from Palawan. In 

accordance with the chain of command, they should go to the 
4th Air Army. 

Q You had army units on Palawan Island, did you not? 

A There were four platoons under a company commander, 

who were under my command. 

0 What unit was that? 

A I don't remember the name of the organization. 

However, they were on this long island of Palawan; they 
had the duty of guarding the small harbors. 

Q They also guarded the airports, did they not? 

MAJOR PRATT: Just a moment. 

A (Through Major Pratt, continuing) And they had no 

relationship with the 4th Air Army. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did your troops also guard airfields 

on Palawan? 

A No, they did not have the duty of guarding. The 

duty of guarding the airfields was the duty of the air 
personnel. 

Q Did you have army units on Palawan Island in 

December of 1944? 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano'i Yes. 

Q In the event of a threatened American landing on 

Palaway, would your army troops take steps to repel the 
landing? 
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A (Through Major Pratt) I have never received reports 

on such minute matters. 

Q Did your forces require civilians to work upon 

militarv installations not under attack? 

LIEUTEN/NT ASANO: May v/e have the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, I haven't. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did your forces or any men under 

you require civilians to do such work? 

A No. 

Q In December 1944, were Japanese ships being sunk in 

Philippine waters? 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Lieutenant Asano) Yes. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Very few ships got to or from the 

Philippines during that month? 

A , (Through Major Pratt) Quite a few ships were sent 
for the purposes of supply, et cetera, but they were sunk 
enroute by submarines and air attacks. 

Q During the month of November 1944, sea travel between • 

Japan and the Philippines was very hazardous? 

A Yes, and the same situation prevailed in October, 

September and in August. 

Q When did you learn of the orders from Tokyo for the 

shipment of American prisoners of war from the Philippines 
to Japan in December 1944? 

A It came shortly before my arrival via the Supreme 

Southern Command, ordering the prisoners to be sent. 
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Q Then you learned of that order when you arrived in 

October, is that right? 

P Yes. 

Q Who determined when the prisoners would be shipped? 

A This came from Tokyo, and they stated which ship 

would be used and when. 

Q When did you find — 

A (Continuing) And what number of prisoners would be 

sent. 

Q When did you find out that a shipload of prisoners 

were to be dispatched from Manila in December? 

A On December 13 or 14, the number of prisoners and 

the ships was designated. On December 14, I received a 
report that they were sent to Japan. 

Q Prior to that, you knew that Tokyo had ordered 

prisoners of war shipped to Japan? 

A I heard that prisoners were sent to Japan several 

times prior to my arrival. 

Q Did you orotest the shipment of prisoners of war 

under those hazardous conditions? 

A No. There were also Japanese civilian residents who 

were being returned to Japan on the same ship. 

Q Why didn't you remonstrate against shipping prisoners 

of war to Japan under those hazardous conditions? 

A I considered Japan the safest possible place for 

the Japanese residents and the prisoners of war. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

Q (By Major Kerr) When did you hear of the sinking of 
the ORYOKU MARU? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe it was about the 15th 
of December that I heard of the sinking of the ORYOKU MARU. 

Q Did you take any action on the matter? 

A The report was that an action was taken. 

Q Did you inquire as to what action actually was taken? 

A The action was taken and the report over the telephone 
was satisfactory. 

Q You spoke of an American aviator being captured in 
Mountain Province in the latter part of your Philippine 
campaign. When wa9 that? 

A It was on the 7th, 8th or 9th of August. 

Q And is that the ''Captain Shaw" you referred to? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q And during all of your time in the Philippines that 
is the only American prisoner of war who, to your knowledge, 
was captured by the Japanese forces? 

A Yes. 

Q You stated that you ordered destruction of bridges on 
the road between Manila and Batangas. When did you order 
such destruction? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The latter part of December. 

Q To whom did you give those orders? 

A I gave the order to the commanding officer of the 

Shimbu group. 

Q Do you know whether or not the order was carried out? 
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A At the time I was in Baguio, but I believe that the 
order was carried out. 

Q Did you receive any report on execution of the order? 
A (Through Interpreter Asano) No. I haven't received 
reports regarding the matter. 

Q Is it a custom in the Japanese Army for an officer 
who issues an order not to check to see whether or not it 
is complied with? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The usual procedure is that the 
order will be carried out. 

Q Is it customary to check to determine whether or not 
the order has been obeyed? 

A In matters of extreme importance such v/ould be the 
case, but ordinarily I trust the integrity of the group, 
division and lower commanders. 

Q Did you order the destruction of bridges in Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q When did you issue that order? 

A The latter part of December. 

Q What bridges did you order destroyed? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The bridges over the Pasig and 
the bridges on the main roads to Lingayen and Batangas. 

Q To whom did you issue such orders? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) To the commanding officer 
of the Shimbu group. 

Q Did not you testify that the Shimbu group came into 
existence in Januay? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The Shimbu group was organized 
in the latter part of December and on January 2nd I met the 
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commanding officer of the Shimbu unit. 

Q To whom did you issue this order for the destruction 
of bridges? That is, to what officer? 

A (Through Major Pratt) To Lieutenant General Yokoyama, 
commanding officer of the Shimbu group. 

Q When did Yokoyama become commanding officer of the 
Shimbu group** 

A 26 th or 27th of December. 

Q Wasn’t a written order issued assigning him as comman¬ 
ding general of Shimbu group? 

A I issued the appointment as commanding officer of the 
Shimbu group in an operational order. 

Q Do you recall the date of that order? 

A The 26th or the 27th. 

Q How soon after that did you issue the order for the 
destruction of Manila bridges? 

A It was contained in the operational order which appoin¬ 
ted the commanding officer of the Shimbu group. 

Q What units did you put into Shimbu group in that order? 

A The former unit of the Shimbu unit commander, the 8th 

Division, was the main strength of the group; the Kobayashi 
Heidan; the Kawashima Brigade; the Noguchi Brigade, that is, 
Major General Noguchi. That completes it. 

Q V/hen did the Kobayashi unit come under your command? 

A Since Major General Kobayashi was commanding officer 
of the Manila defense force he was under my command from the 
beginning. 

Q Then you put under the Shimbu group the entire Manila 
defense force? 
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A The entire troop strength of the Manila defense force, 
plus the most part of the 30,000 troops under direct control 
of Imperial General Headquarters and Southern Army were put 
into the newly-formed Kobayashi Heidan. 

Q And then early in January the Naval troops in Manila 
were added to the Shimbu group? 

(Translated by Interpreter Asano) 

MAJOR FRATT: May I ask a question, sir? 

Major Kerr, was that a question? 

MAJOR KERR: A question, yes. 

INTERPRETER ASANO: Read the question, please. 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. The land-based Naval 
troops in Manila in the event of land warfare were put under 
the Shimbu group for tactical control only. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you order the destruction of 
buildings in Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) No. 

Q Did you order the destruction of warehouses? 

A No. 

Q Did you order the destruction of docks or dock faci¬ 
lities? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Then at no time did you order the destruction of any 
installation or structure in Manila other than bridges; is 
that correct? 

A Only the bridges. 

Q Why did you order the destruction of the bridges? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Since these bridges led from 
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Manila to Lingayen andBatangas I ordered it through military 
necessity. 

Q Were those orders carried out? 

A I didn't receive a report on it but I learned later it 
was carried out. 

Q When were the bridges to be destroyed? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I did not indicate time, 
(continuing through Major Pratt) It was to be the decision 
of the Shimbu group commander as to what the suitable time 
should be. 

Q Did you specify any circumstance governing the destruc¬ 
tion of the bridges? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The proper time to destroy the 
bridges was left to the decision of the Shimbu group. 

Q Was this destruction of bridges part of a plan to 
defend Manila? 

A These bridges were a part of the communications system 
between Manila, Batangas and Lingayen and it was done in 
order to cut these lines of communications. 

Q Was it also done as a defensive measure? 

A It was done in order to cut communications so that 

the United States forces could not move along these lines 
at will. 

Q You testified that you decided not to defend Manila. 
When did you make that decision? 

A I started considering the defense of Luzon at the 
time that I thought the Leyte operation was finished. 

That was at the time of the Ormoc landing. 

Q When did you decide not to defend ?Jlanila? 
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A At the cirne that I just stated. 

Q Approximately what date? 

A On the 6th or 7th of December. 

Q V/as that your own decision? 

A I made the decision and my staff officers helped in 
the formulation of this decision. 

Q Did you notify Tokyo of that decision? 

A I reported it to the Southern Army. 

Q Did you get any reply from the Southern Army? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, there was. 

Q What was the reply? 

A (Through Major Pratt) That my plans were satisfactory 
for the defense of Luzon. 

Q When did you get that reply** 

A I believe it was the 7th or 8th of December. 

Q Were you in communication with the Southern Army until 
the time of your surrender? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, I have been. 

Q V/ere communications between you and the Southern Army 
good throughout January? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They were not really sufficient 

Q Did you receive — 

MAJOR PRATT: Wait a minute. 

A (continuing through Major Pratt) — and at times they 
were not up to par. 
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Q (By Major Kerr) But you were able to get it through 

back and forth, is that correct? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q After you received the reply in December, December 

6th or 7th, or 7th and 8th, from the Southern Army, did 
you receive any further instructions from the Southern Array 
concerning the defense of Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They did not say; I did not 

mention the defense of Manila. The message concerned the 
defense of the entire Island of Luzon. I said nothing 
concerning whether Manila would be defended or not defended. 
Q Did you ever get instructions from the Southern 

Army concerning the defense of Manila? 

A I received no orders concerning the defense of the 

City of Manila. 

Q Did you get any such orders or instructions from 

Tokyo? 

A The instructions from Tokyo come through the 

'■'outhern Army and since the Southern Army didn't issue any 
I didn't receive any. 

Q Did you at any time receive instructions from the 

Southern Army for the destruction of port facilities in 
Manila? 

A I received no orders from the Southern Army for 

the destruction of port facilities in Manila City. 

Q Or for the destructioh of any other facilities in 

Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter rsano) No. 

Q Did you receive instructions from the Southern Army 
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Q (By Major Kerr) But you were able to get It through 

back and forth, is that correct? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes. 

Q After you received the reply in December, December 

6th or 7th, or 7th and 8th, from the Southern Army, did 
you receive any further instructions from the Southern Army 
concerning the defense of Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) They did not say; I did not 

mention the defense of Manila. The message concerned the 
defense of the entire Island of Luzon. I said nothing 
concerning whether Manila would be defended or not defended. 
Q Did you ever get instructions from the Southern 

Army concerning the defense of Manila? 

A I received no orders concerning the defense of the 

City of Manila. 

Q Did you get any such orders or instructions from 

Tokyo? 

A The instructions from Tokyo come through the 

'■'outhern Army and since the Southern Army didn't issue any 
I didn’t receive any. 

Q Did you at any time receive instructions from the 

°outhern Army for the destruction of port facilities in 
Manila? 

A I received no orders from the Southern Army for 

the destruction of port facilities in Manila City. 

Q Or for the destructioh of any other facilities in 

Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter f'sano) No. 

Q Did you receive instructions from the Southern Army 
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to hold all sea and air bases firmly? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q Did you receive any instructions from the Southern 

Army that in the event of the loss of Manila, its use to 
the enemy will be hampered by cutting off its water supply 
and by other such measures? 

A No, I haven't. 

Q You are sure that at no time you received any such 

instructions from the Southern Army, is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Is it a fact that you told President Laurel that you 

would not declare Manila an open city because to do so 
would dishonor Japanese arms? 

A No. 

Q I have a report from the Liaison Committee in Tokyo 

to the effect that early in January the Southern Army 
dispatched to you a telegram including these instructions: 

"The 14th Area Army will hold the sea and air bases 
firmly and that if it becomes necessary to relinquish them 
see that'the enemy cannot use them." 

Do you now recall receiving those instructions? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I never received them. 

Q The Liaison Committee further reports that these 

instructions include the following: 

"In the event the Area Army is forced to give up 
its sea, air and military bases these facilities will be 
completely-demolished to prevent enemy use." 

Do you deny receiving those instructions? 

A I never received such instructions but I would like 
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to inquire as to what this Liaison Committee is? 

Q My question is whether or not you received such 

instructions from the Southern Army? 

A If you consider the contents, I absolutely did not 

receive such orders and if you consider the contents they 
are not of a military nature. The complete destruction 
of an airfield is impossible. 

Q The Liaison Committee further reports that your 

instructions from the Southern Army were as follows, as 
communicated to you in January of 194-5: 

"Manila will be defended to the utmost and in the 
event of its loss its use to the enemy will be hampered by 
cutting off its water supply and by other such measures." 

I ask you, did you receive those instructions? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) What day of January 

was this? 

Q Did you receive them at anytime? 

A No, I haven’t. 

MAJOR PRATT: "Absolutely not." 

Q (By Major Kerr) Do you deny ever having received 

instructions substantially similar to those that have been 
read to you? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I deny it; I did not receive 

them. 

Q You don't deny, do you, that the last instructions 

concerning the defense of Manila were of a military 
nature? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) I do not understand 

the question. 
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MAJOR KERR: Will you repeat the question? 

(Question read) 

THE V/ITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) From a military 
standpoint the defense of Manila is useless. From a military 
standpoint the City of Manila would be very disadvantageous. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does that complete the answer? 

MAJOR PRATT: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: During his testimony the witness 
inquired as to the source of the information from the Liaison 
Committee which is, of course, a committee formed at the 
headquarters of the Japanese Imperial Army. 

Senior Counsel is requested to explain the meaning 
of the term "Liaison Committee" and how they operate. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I do not know how they operate in 
Japan, that is, referring to that Liaison Committee. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, for our purposes at present I 
believe it is not material as to the source of this informa¬ 
tion. I have asked the witness whether or not ho received 
such instructions or commands from the Southern Army. That 
is all that is particularly material. 

During our rebuttal case we will put into evidence 
the instructions and the reports of the Liaison Committee 
and at that time if the Commission so desires, we will 
explain fully the nature of that organization. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Nevertheless, the Accused 
requested information concerning the term and if the Defense 
is unable to explain it to him then we v/ill ask the 
Prosecution to give him a suitable brief statement upon 
the resumption of the hearing. 
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The Commission will recess for approximately ten 
minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The first order of business will be the ansv/er to the 
question that the Accused wanted to know about: V/hat is 
a Liaison Committee and that will be given by the Prosecu¬ 
tion. 

MAJOR KERR: The Liaison Committee of Tokyo of the 
Imperial Japanese Army and Navy is the official means of 
liaison between the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy and 
the armed forces of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. Access to the official documents or records or 
reports of the Japanese Government is obtained through that 
Liaison Committee. 

(The above statement by Major Kerr was translated to 
the witness by Interpreter Yajima.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Yajima) I 
understand. 

MAJOR KERR: Is that satisfactory? 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: I believe you should also tell 
him the chairman or head of the committee. 

MAJOR KERR: The chairman of the Liaison Committee 
of the Japanese Army and Navy, as of 5 November 1945, was 
Lieutenant General S. Arisue, Imperial Japanese Army. 

(The above statement by Major Kerr was translated 
to the witness by Interpreter Yajima.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is sufficient. 

(The following questions were translated to the 
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witness by Interpreter Yajima and the answers of the witness 
were given in English by the Interpreter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) When did you give orders for the 

Noguchi Unit to evacuate Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) In the latter part of 

December in the order to the Shimbu Group I ordered the 
withdrawal. I included it in this order, and after this I 
ordered my chief of staff to inform the 4th Air Army, 
which was outside my command, and the navy, that Manila 
should be outside of the combat area. 
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Q When you gave these orders in December, how close 
were the closest American troops to Manila? 

A On the ljth of December, the closest American unit 
was in the southern part of Mindoro, San Jose. 

Q If you intended at that time to evacuate Manila 
without a fight, why were pillboxes and other defenses 
being constructed in Manila in January? 

A I did not order the construction of such installa¬ 
tions. 

Q Do you know whether or not such installations were 
constructed in Manila in January? 

A I don't know anything concerning that matter, either 
to where they were or what they were. 

Q Do you know whether or not they were constructed 
in Manila in December? 

A I don't know that either. 

Q Did you call a conference of generals and admirals 

and other high officers at Santa Mesa, on 16 December? 

A No. 

Q V/as such a conference held by you with high command¬ 
ing officers at Santa Mesa on approximately that date? 

A I have never heard about it. 

Q Who v/as your assistant secretary in December 1944? 

A (Through Sergeant Yajima) There is no such thing 

as "assistant secretary." 

(Through Major Pratt) What exactly is an "assis¬ 
tant secretary"? It may be the interpretation. 

Q Did you have any clerical assistant in December 

1944? 
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A (Through Major Pratt) No* I didn't have one. 

Q Did you have a secretary? 

A No, I did not have a private secretary. 

Q Y/ho recorded the proceedings of your conferences? 

A At my conferences the chief of staff and other staff 
officers were present, and some one of them v/ould record 
the matters. 

Q Is that the only record which was taken? 

A (Through Sergeant Yajima) Yes. 

Q Did you hold a conference with high officers at 
any place on or about 16 December 1944? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I did not hold any such 
conference. 

Q When did you first communicate to your subordinate 
officers your plan for the defense of Luzon? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) I issued orders to the 
Shimbu Group at the end of December, and I informed the 
other units at the time of my arrival. I issued orders, 
but I didn't hold a conference with them. 

Q After you arrived in the Philippines in October, 
did you request instructions from Tokyo concerning the 
policy towards Filipino civilians? 

A I very seldom sent direct messages to Tokyo. I 
worked through the Southern Army. 

Q Did you receive any such instructions from the 
Southern Army? 

A No, I didn't receive any. 
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Q Did you receive any such instructions from Tokyo? 
Please answer yes or no. 

A No. 

Q Isn't it a fact that you received word from Tokyo 
that, in view of the hostile attitude of the Filipinos, 
they were to be treated as enemies? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q Did you make any report — strike that. Did you 

receive any such instructions from the Southern Array? 

A I did not receive it from the Southern Army either. 
Q Did you receive it from any source? 

A I had never received such order from anywhere. 

Q Did you report to Tokyo, or to the Southern Army, 
the hostility of the Filipino civilians? 

A I never reported that. 

Q You had no discussion whatever with the Southern 

Army, v/ith Marshal Terauchi, or with Tokyo, concerning 
the hostility of Filipinos; is that correct? 

A That is correct. I never reported such things to 
either the Southern Army or Imperial General Headquarters 
in Tokyo. 

Q Did you go to Tokyo after you came to the Philip¬ 
pines? 

A No. 

Q Did you send anyone to Tokyo while you were in the 
Philippines? 

A Only those people who were transferred there. 

Q Did any member of your staff go to Tokyo? 

A I did not send any member of my staff to Tokyo. 
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Q Was any member of your staff called to Tokyo by 

higher authority? 

A Who do you moan by "a higher commander"? Do you 
mean Count Terauchi? 

A On the orders of anyone other than yourself. 

A No, just those people who were transferred. 

Q Did a court martial sentence of death on a charge of 
being guerrilla require your approval? 

A Yes. 

Q How were such people executed? By shooting, hanging, 
beheading or bayoneting? 

A As I recollect, it is execution by shooting. 

Q And that is the only approved method of execution, 
is it? 

A (Through Sergeant Yajima) Yes. 

Q Do you know whether or not executions actually were 
carried out in other manners? 

A I do not know that. 

Q You have no knowledge of an execution having been 
carried out by bayoneting or by beheading? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I do not know about that. 

Q Did you ever make any effort in the Philippines to 

see to what extent your regulations or the regulations 
of higher authority were being complied with? 

A I did not investigate such matters personally. 

Q You stated that you met General Ricarte three 
times. Did you know him in Japan? 

A No, but since I come here. 

Q V.Tien was the second time that you met him? 
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A About the 22nd of December. 

Q Where? 

A It was at my place at Fort McKinley. 

Q You have testified that you mot Ricarte on 
8 December. Where was that? 

A It was on the south side of the Legislative Building. 

Q Was that at your headquarters or in the City of 
Manila? 

A It v/as the Legislative Building in the City of Manila. 
Q What was the occasion? 

A It was the inauguration ceremony of the opening of 
the Philippine Patriotic League. 

Q At that time, did you have a social gathering where 
you drank with General Ricarte? 

A It is as I stated before, the opening of the 
Philippine Patriotic League, and there was no drinking or 
party. 

Q What v/as the first time you met General Ricarte? 

A It v/as about the 19th of November. 

Q The 19th of November was the last previous time 
that you had seen General Ricarte? V/as that the last 
previous time that you had seen General Ricarte? I will 
withdraw that question. 

What v/as that occasion? 

A It v/as the time when I was invited to Malacanan. 

Q So the first time you saw Ricarte was v/hen you were 

invited to Malacanan, and the second time v/as at the 
Legislative Building, is that correct? 

A No, the second time v/as at my headquarters at 
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Fort McKinley. 

Q On v/hat date was that? 

A December 22, about December 22, 

Q Is that the only time that General Ricarte called 

at your headquarters? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you live at your headquarters? 

A I lived in separate small house. 

Q Where was that small house located? 

A It was a small building in Fort McKinely, about 200 

meters from my headquarters. 
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Q Are you sure of the datos -that you have given the 
Commission? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, I am certain. 

Q Since you wore such r. busy man that you did not 
have time even to inspect the Fort McKinley prisoner of 
war camp, how do you account for your clear recollection 
of the dates of these visits? 

I will break that question up. At this time you were 
a very busy man, were you not? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes, I was busy. 

Q How does it happen that you recall the dates of 

these visits so clearly? 

A (Through Major Pratt) There are some things that 
I do not recall and there are some things that I recall 
sufficiently well. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you mark this as the next ex¬ 
hibit? 

(A copy of the Tribune dat¬ 
ed December 7 , 194-4-, was 
marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 402 for identification.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) I will hand you a copy of the 

December 7, 1944, issue of the Tribune, published in 

Manila, and will ask you whether or not the picture 

which appears on the first page thereof includes your 

picture? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q Was General Ricarte included in that picture? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you recall the occasion when that picture was 

taken? 
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(Through Major Pratt) Yes, I remember the occasion. 
Q What v/as the occasion? 

A This v/as the occasion on v/hich Ricarte, Ramos and 

Duran reported to me on the formation of the Philippine 
Patriotic League. 

May I see that paper, please? 

MAJOR KERR: Here it is. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) The time that 
I went to Malacanan was on the 19th of November. On 
the 22nd of November these three men came to my place 
to report on the formation of the Philippine Patriotic 
League, and this picture is a picture of that occasion. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Was that the first or second 
time that you were with Ricarte? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) The second time. 

Q You previously testified the second time you saw 

Ricarte v/as on the 22nd of December. Do you now change 
that testimony? 

A That is an error. It should be — I request that 
to be corrected to the 22nd of November. 

Q Then you did meet Ricarte at least four times, is 
that correct? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, three times. The first 
time was on the 19th of November, when I was invited to 
Malacanan. 

The second time v/as with Ricarte, Ramos and Duran, 
along with some interpreters that came out. 

Q That v/as on what date? 

A November 22nd. 
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Q And the third time was when? 

A The third time was the 8th of December. 

Q And on the 8th of December you met Ricarte where? 

A The south side of the Legislature Building in Manila 

City. 

Q Are you sure now those are the only meetings that 
you had with Ricarte? 

A Yes, that is all, 

Q Did you have any communications with Ricarte? 

A No. 

Q Where was Ricarte 1 s home? 

A I don’t know. 

Q Do you know whether or not he lived in Manila? 

A I heard recently that he did live in Manila. 

Q If you did issue an order for the killing,of Fili¬ 

pino civilians who showed hostility towards Japanese 
forces, would that be a highly secret order? 

A I neither issued such an order secretly or offi¬ 
cially. 

Q If you had issued such an order would it have been 
classified as highly secret? 

A I didn’t issue such an order and I don't know 
about that. 

Q Did you ever go into the home, the former home 
of President Quezon? 

A If that is the house that Count Terauchi was using, 

I did visit there. 

Q Do you know the location of the house which Count 
Terauchi used? 
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A (Through Interpreter Ynjima) Yes, I do. 

Q What house did he use? 

A (Through Maj or Pratt) I know it is along the sea¬ 
shore, but I don't know the exact location. 

Q That is to say, it is on Dewey Boulevard? 

A I don't know the name of the street, but it is a 

street that runs along the waterfront. 

Q You testified that when you arrived in the Philippines 
in October the army was disorganized and had poor morale. 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q Did you in October tell the Philippine Cabinet that 
you would give MacArthur thirty days to get out of Leyte 
or you would smash him? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I did not s?y such a thing. 

Q And did you say at that time to the Cabinet that 

you would drag MacArthur into that very room where he would 

sign your surrender terms? 

A No, I didn't say such a thing as that. 

Q Did you make any similar statement? 

A No; generally speaking I never met the Cabinet. 

Q Did you ever meet it? 

A When I was called or invited to Malacanan, the 
Malacanan Palace, that was the first time I ever met any 
of the Cabinet. 

Q When was that? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1130 hours a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 30 November 194-5.) 
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AFTERMOON SESSION 


(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 
hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission, the 
Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having 
been previously duly sworn, was examined and further testi¬ 
fied as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, Lieutenant 
Asano, and Sergeant Oishi: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read back the last six 
questions and answers, please? 

REPORTER RACKLIN: Yes, sir. 

(Questions and answers read) 

REPORTER RACKLIN: The question was unanswered. 

MAJOR KERR: I will rephrase the question, sir, since 
this is the beginning of another session. 

(The following questions were translated to the 
witness by Sergeant Oishi and the answers of the witness 
were given in English by the interpreter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) On what date did you meet the Cabinet 
for the first time? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I met them for the first time 
on the day that I was invited to Malacanan. 

Q What was that date? 

A The 19th of November. 
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Q Did you have subsequent meetings with them? 

A No. I never met them after that. 

Q Did you have discussions with President Laurel con¬ 

cerning the defense of Manila? 

A I never talked to President Laurel in regards to 
such operational matters. 

Q Did you discuss with President Laurel the attitude 
of the Filipino civilians towards Japan 9 
A No, I did not discuss that subject. 

Q Did you discuss with President Laurel the evacuation 
of Manila? 

A I never discussed that with him. 

Q After you moved your headquarters out of Fort McKinley 
did you leave to the local military police headquarters the 
matter of dealing with the guerrillas in their custody? 
INTERPRETER OISHI: Read the question. 

(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Even after I moved my head¬ 
quarters from Fort McKinley to Ipo I did not leave any 
orders on that matter with the military police. 

Q (By Major Kerr) After you moved from Ipo on into 
Mountain Province did you authorize military police com¬ 
manders to dispose of guerrillas as they saw fit? 

A Even after I moved my headquarters to Baguio I did 
not leave that prerogative to the military police. 

Q While your headquarters were at Baguio did you receive 
any reports from the military police commanders? 

A After I moved to Baguio I did not receive any reports 
from the military police. 
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Q After you left Manila the latter part of December did 
you receive any courts-martial records for your review or 
approval? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) No, there isn't. 

Q Do you recall how many death sentences by courts- 
martial assessed against persons charged as guerrillas were 
approved by you in the Philippines? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I recall reviewing about 40 
of the sentences concerning guerrillas from military tri¬ 
bunals . 

Q How about court-martials? 

A Approximately four military court-martials. 

Q Then the only death sentences for guerrillas which 
you approved in the Philippine Islands totaled not more 
than 44; is that correct? 

A It was 44 cases. 

Q How many of those involved death sentences? 

A Forty cases Involved the death sentence and some 

cases only involved one person and others involved five 
or six. 

Q Do you recall approximately how many persons were 
sentenced to death in those cases that you approved? 

A I do not remember the exact number of persons. 

Q I believe you testified previously that a death 

sentence for a guerrilla could not be effected without 
your approval; is that correct? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Yes. 

Q You also testified that guerrilla activity was very 
great in the Philippines; is that correct? 
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A Yes. 

Q And yet the number of guerrillas captured, tried and 
sentenced to death numbered at most only a few hundred; is 
that correct* 5 

A (Through Major Pratt) I did not give any definite 
count such as you stated. 

Q Very well. What is your estimate of the number of 
persons the death sentences for whom you approved? 

A Each incident comprised one case and there were 40 

such cases and some of them had one or two or three people; 
so I do not know the total count. 

Q Do you recall the largest number of persons involved 
in any one case? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) I do not recall that. 

Q If 25,000 men, women and children, after having been 
taken into custody, tied, were killed by members of your 
forces in Batangas Province it necessarily follows, does 
it not, that those people were murdered? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you repeat the question? 
(Question read) 

LIEUTENANT ASANO: The question again. 

(Question again read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) I do not clearly understand 
the meaning of the last part of the sentence. 

Q (By Major Pratt) Did you approve death sentences for 
25,00^ civilians in Batangas Province? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) No, I did not approve. 

Q Did you approve of death sentences for as many as 

1000 civilians in Batangas Province? 
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A No, I didn’t. I never ordered the death sentence for 
a thousand people in Batangas. 

Q Did you approve death sentences for as many as one 
thousand people in all the Philippines? 

A I did not approve the death sentence for 1,000 
civilians. 

Q You testified concerning a conference v/hich you held 
with chiefs-of-staff in October, at which time you issued 
instructions concerning suppression of guerrillas. 

A On the 10th or 11th of October, I called a conference 
of all the chiefs-of-staff of the subordinate units. 

Q There v/ere also present the commanding officers of 
those units, is that correct? 

A The commanding officers of the nearby units were 
present. 

Q Tell the Commission the names of the officers, both 
commanding officers and chiefs-of-staff, present at that 
conference. 

A The chief-of-staff of the 35th Army, Major General 
Tomochika; Lieutenant Colonel Aoshima, chief-of-staff of 
the 105th Division; Colonel Suzuki, chief-of-staff of the 
Manila Defense Force; Staff Officer Takenaka of the 58th 
Mixed Brigade; the chief-of-staff of the 26th Division -- 
I don't remember his name; chief-of-staff of the 2nd 
Armored Division — I don't exactly remember his name; 
the commanding officer of the Military Police Unit; Major 
General Nakamura, chief-of-staff of the line of communica¬ 
tions. I don't remember all the rest of them too well. 

Q Did you have any subsequent conferences on the 
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subject of guerrilla activity? 

A No. 

Q Was General Lim, L-i-m, apprehended, to your know¬ 
ledge? 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, if we might have what force he is 
connected with, I think I can clear the matter up. 

MAJOR KERR: Well, it is connected with the Philippine 
Army, or with USAFFE. 

A (Through Major Pratt) I have never heard that name. 

Q Did President Laurel complain to you about the treat¬ 

ment of his son by the Kempei Tai? 

A He mentioned nothing to me. 

Q Did you hear of any complaint by President Laurel on 
that matter? 

A I heard from my chief-of-staff that, rather than 
complaining, he talked with the chief-of-staff. 

Q What did your chief-of-staff tell you about the 
matter? 

A I heard that he said that the commander of the 
Military Police Unit, Nagahama, was not very well liked by 
the Philippine people. 

Q Is that the only report that he made to you concerning 
that matter? 

A He said that an official in Batangas Province was 
apprehended. 

Q What else did he tell you? 

A I don't believe there was anything else. I don't 
remember anything else, 

Q Did you hear any other complaints about the treatment 
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of civilians by the Kempei Tai? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) No. 

Q (By Major Kerr) You are a professional soldier, are 
you not? 

A I am a soldier. 

Q And you are proud of your service to your native land, 
are you not? 

A Yes. 

Q Are the standards of ethical conduct by professional 
soldiers substantially the same throughout civilized 
nations? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) It is the same. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Is it a recognized duty,among 
soldiers, of a commanding officer to control his troops 
so that they do not commit wrongful acts? 

MAJOR PRATT: May we have that question repeated? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) It is a recognized duty. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Is it a wrongful act for soldiers 
to commit rape? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Not only for soldiers is that 
a wrongful act. 

Q Is it a wrongful act for soldiers to kill unarmed 
civilians without trial? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Yes. 
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Q Is it a wrongful act for soldiers to execute 
guerrillas? 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Oishi.) 

Q (Continuing) Without trial? 

MAJOR PRATT; Sir, the original question did not 
have the major's last addition to it. 

MAJOR KERR; V/e 11, let the question be put completely. 
A (Through Major Pratt) Without trial, it cannot be 
done. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Is it a wrongful act for soldiers 
to torture people? 

A It is a prohibited act. 

Q Is it a wrongful act for soldiers to burn or destroy 
property without military necessity? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Yes. 

Q Is it a wrongful act to execute a prisoner of war 

merely because he attempted to escape? 

A (Through Major Pratt) That would depend upon the 
circumstances. 

Q Would it be a wrongful act to execute a prisoner of 
war after he had been apprehended, merely because he 
attempted to escape? 

MAJOR PRATT; Will you repeat the question, please? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) That is not correct. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Under what circumstances would it 
be proper to execute a prisoner of war merely because he 
attempted to escape? 

A In the case that a prisoner should go beyond the 










designated boundaries, or outside the fixed area, and there 
is no other means of stopping him, then he could be subject 
to the death sentence. 

Q If he is recaptured — 

(The witness continued speaking in the Japanese 
language.) 

MAJOR KERR: Will you interpret his last remark, 
please? 

MAJOR PRATT: "I wish this statement to be accurate." 
Q (By Major Kerr) I am not talking about — 

MAJOR PRATT: May we check this answer, sir? 

MAJOR KERR: Excuse me. 

THE WITNESS (through Major Pratt): May I correct 
that previous answer to the question concerning the 
prisoners of war: If the prisoner goes beyond the fixed 
limits of the area, and if there is no other means of 
stopping him, it falls within the duty of the guard to 
shoot him. 

Q (By Major Kerr) I am not referring to a prisoner 
in the act of escaping. I am referring to a prisoner who 
has attempted to escape and has been recaptured. 

A (Through Major Pratt) In that case, it cannot be 
done. 

Q In other words, it would be wrongful in that case 
to punish with a death sentence, is that correct? 

A No, that could not be done then. 

Q You acknowledged that it is a recognized duty of a 

commanding officer to control his troops so that they do 
not commit atrocities? 
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MAJOR PRATT: V/ill you read the question, please? 

(Question read.) 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) It is his duty. 

(Through Major Pratt) And furthermore, I gathered 
together the commanding officers of units and chiefs-of- 
staff, and I instructed them that my idea was that each 
unit must instruct its subordinate units, and those sub¬ 
ordinate units must instruct their men as to my desires; 
and people who did not obey would be dealt with. Each 
unit has this responsibility of educating and instructing 
its subordinates. And from a practical standpoint, I 
took every possible available means. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Does the responsibility of a 
commanding officer stop when he takes action to punish his 
men for wrongful acts? 

A (Through Major Pratt) This would depend on the 
nature of the offense, and the offender will be legally 
punished; and if the offender's superiors have condoned 
or permitted or ordered these offenses, then they, too, 
would be punished. 

However, if the commanding officer has taken the 
necessary precautions and means to prevent it, then he 
is subject only to administrative reprimand. 

This is an extremely important point, and I wish 
there to be no mistake about the meaning of my words. I 
wish there to be no mistake in translation* 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution also desires that there 
be no mistake. Therefore, I request that the question be 
put to the witness again. 
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COLONEL CLARKE: I think we have a machine up here, 
and we can run it back for you. 

MAJOR KERR: It will be sufficient if the reporter 
read the question and have him answer it again. 

I am not saying, sir, that the interpretation is not 
correct, but on so important an answer I believe there 
should be a double check on it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 

Since the Accused and his counsel and the Prosecution have 
laid such great importance on the question that has just 
been asked and the answer, the Accused is offered an oppor¬ 
tunity, if he wishes to do so, to reduce that statement to 
writing and have it translated by the interpreters and read 
to the Commission. This can be done at this time, if he 
chooses to do so, or later this afternoon or tomorrow morn¬ 
ing upon resumption of the hearing. 

Will you explain that to the Accused? 

(The above statement was translated to the witness 
by Interpreter Oishi.) 

THE WITNESS (Through Major Pratt): I should like 
to take my time and write this out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, you may do so, and the 
cross examination will continue. 

MAJOR KERR; Sir, I think I should state for the 
record that I am advised, and this is in fairness to the 
Interpreters, I am advised by the Prosecution's own inter- 
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prcter that the question and the answer were properly 
interpreted. 

I suggested that the question be addressed to the 
witness again so that on this important matter there would 
be no question at all. 

There was no reflection on the interpreters' intent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I am sure the interpreters under¬ 
stand that there is no reflection upon them in any way. 

The Accused and the Prosecution both stated the import¬ 
ance which they attached to the answer. We v/ish to be 
sure that the Accused has every opportunity to express 
himself. 

Q (By Major Kerr) In the Japanese Army are there two 
types of responsibility? 

A (Through Interpreter Oishi) Yes, 

Q If a commanding officer fails to take proper action 
to control his troops what type of responsibility is that? 
A (Through Major Pratt) That will depend upon the 
circumstances and the facts of the case. 

Q Under what circumstances would the responsibility 
be what you would call criminal responsibility? 

A In the case when a commanding officer should order 
murder or other such actions, or in the case when he 
orders it, permits it or condones it, that would be 
criminal responsibility. 

Q If he knew that his troops would commit wrongful 
acts if he did not take action to prevent the acts, and 
he took no action to prevent such acts, would that be 
criminal responsibility? 
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INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you read the question, 
please? 

(Question read.) 

MAJOR KERR: I will rephrase that question. 

Q (By Major Kerr) If a commanding officer, knowing 
that his troops might commit wrongful acts, took no 
action to prevent them, v/ould he be criminally responsible? 
A (Through Major Pratt) Acts such as this must be 
stopped, but the location of the commanding officer and 
the time and the circumstances must also be taken into 
consideration. 

Q If, despite everything he did to prevent the acts, 
his troops committed wrongful acts, would the commanding 
officer be administratively responsible? 

A Even though he takes all the available means in 
order to prevent those acts, the location and time and 
circumstances must be taken into consideration. How¬ 
ever, if he has taken all possible means to stop them 
and still finds it impossible to prevent them he is sub¬ 
ject to administrative responsibility. 

However, if the conditions are such that it is 
utterly impossible for him to take any action then he 
would not even be administratively responsible. 

Q Under administrative responsibility might that 
officer be dnisnissed from the service? 

A It would depend upon the investigations and 
the decision of the superior officer as to whether he 
would be dismissed from the service or forced to resign. 

Q I ask that you look at the two maps to your rear. 
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The map on your left represents the Philippine Islands. 

Each red pin or disc represents a major violation of the 
laws of war, which according to testimony in this case 
was committed by your troops. According to the evidence, 
approximately 60,000 unarmed men, women and children were 
killed in the Philippine Islands by men under your command. 

Do you deny to this Commission that you knew of or 
ever heard of any of those killings? 

INTERPRETER OISHI: Will you please read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A (Through Major Pratt) I never heard of nor did I 
know of these events. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Can you explain to the Commission 
how all of those murders could have been committed from 
one end of the Philippine Islands to the other for a period 
of over seven months without your ever having heard of it? 

A I absolutely know nothing about it. 

Q This is your opportunity to e^)lain to this Commis¬ 

sion, if you care to do so, how you could have failed to 
know about those killings . 

A The facts arc that I was constantly under attack 
by large American forces, and I havo “been under pressure 
day and night. Under these circumstances I had to plan, 
study and carry out plans of how to combat superior 
American forces, and it took all of my time and effort. 

At the time of my arrival I was unfamiliar with the 
Philippine situation, and nine days after my arrival 
I was confronted with a superior American force. Another 
thing was that I was not able to make a personal inspection 
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and to coordinate the units undermy command. As a result 
of the inefficiency of the Japanese system, Japanese Army 
system, it was impossible to unify my command, and my 
duties were extremely complicated. 

Another natter was that the troops v/ere scattered 
about a great deal and the communications would of 
necessity have to be good, but the Japanese communications 
v/ere very poor and, therefore, the communications v/ere 
not all they should have been. 

Reorganization of the military force takes quite a 
while, and these various troops, which were not under my 
command, such as the air force and the Third Maritime 
Command, were — and the navy — v/ere gradually entering 
the command one at a time, and it created a very com¬ 
plicated situation. The source of command and coordina¬ 
tion within a command is or lies in trusting in your 
subordinate commanders. Under the circumstances I was 
forced to confront the superior U. S. forces with sub¬ 
ordinates whom I did not know and with whose character 
and ability I v/as unfamiliar. 

Besidos this I put all my efforts to get the maximum 
efficiency and the best methods in the training of troops 
and the maintaining of discipline, and even during combat 
I demanded training and maintenance of discipline. How¬ 
ever, they v/ere inferior troops and there simply wasn’t 
enough time to bring them up to my e^ectations. These 
were insufficiently trained troops, and for a long time 
they had been under the influence of a tropical climate, 
and due to the lowering of morale my plan became even 
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more difficult. 

I wished to augment my inefficient communications 
system by the use of airplanes, but when they came under 
my command they proved to be all useless. I tried to 
dispatch staff officers and various people to the out¬ 
lying units, but the situation was such that they would 
be attacked by guerrillas en route and would be cut off. 
Consequently, it became very difficult to know tho situa¬ 
tion in these separated groups. When the Americans landed 
on Leyte, Mindoro and Luzon the situation came to a 

point where our communications were completely disrupted. 

And under conditions like this and with both the 
communication equipment and personnel of low efficiency 
and old type, we managed to maintain some liaison, but it 
was gradually cut off, and I found myself completely out 
of touch with the situation. 

I believe that under the foregoing conditions I did 
the best possible job I could have done. However, due to 
the above circumstances, my plans and ray strength were 
not sufficient to the situation, and if these things hap¬ 
pened they were absolutely unavoidable. They were beyond 
anything that I could have expected. If I could have fore¬ 
seen these things I would have concentrated all my efforts 
toward preventing it. 

If the present situation permits it, I will punish 
these people to the fullest extent of military law. 

Certain testimony has been given that I ordered 
the massacre of all the Filipinos, and I wish to say that 
I absolutely did not order this, nor did I receive the 
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order to do this from any superior authority, nor did I 
ever permit such a thing, or if I had known of it would 
I have condoned such a thing, and I v/ill swear to heaven 
and earth concerning these points. 

That is all I have to sfy . 

Q (By Major Kerr) These difficulties that you men¬ 
tion — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. V/e 
will recess for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The record will show the absence of Brigadier General 
Handwerk. 

You may proceed. 

(The following questions were translated to the wit¬ 
ness by Lieutenant Asano and the answers of the witness 
were given in English by the interpreter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) These difficult conditions you des¬ 
cribe became apparent to you soon after you came to the 
Philippines, did they not? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes; immediately after 
my arrival. 

Q In view of your realization of those difficult condi¬ 
tions did you make any special effort to maintain control 
of your troops? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. I took every possible 
opportunity and all possible methods to instruct the sub¬ 
ordinate units in accordance with my instructions. 

Q Did you ever personally visit the battlefield? 

A At Fort McKinley we were constantly being bombed and 
at Baguio we were under shell-fire all the time and my 
headquarters were just the same as the front lines. 

Q That is the extent of your visits to the battlefield? 
A The combat situation being what it was, it was im¬ 
possible to visit the front lines frequently. And when 
we were at Bambang, Kiangan, and Rest House #3 we were 
under constant shell-fire and bombardment. 

Q I will ask — 

A (interposing) My chief of staff and staff members 
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also maintained contact as often as possible with the front¬ 
line areas. 

Q I will ask you to refer now to the second map to your 
rear, the one on your right. That represents the Manila 
area and, again, each red pin or disc represents a major 
atrocity committed by troops under your command. You 
have sat through every session of this Commission, have 
you not? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) Yes, I have. 

Q And you have had interpreted to you the testimony of 

the witnesses? 

A Yes, I have. 

Q Can you as a soldier and as the commanding officer 
of the troops who committed those acts explain to the 
Commission how it came about that those terrible things 
would be done in the Philippines during your command? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The reasons are the same as 
in the testimony I gave previously. 

Q You have no explanation to make concerning that con¬ 
duct by your troops; is that correct? 

A The matter of having combat in Manila is in direct 
opposition to my ideas and is tactically unsound. 

Q Then you desire to lay the blame and responsibility 
for these wrongs entirely upon subordinate officers and 
men; is that correct? 

A The persons who perpretated these crimes should be 
punished and the immediate superior units should be subject 
to investigation and upon the findings they should receive 
either criminal punishment or administrative punishment. 
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Q You admit, do you, that you failed to control your 
troops in the Philippines? 

A I have put forth ray maximum effort in order to control 
the troops, and if this was not sufficient, then somehow I 
should have done more. Other people might have been able 
to do more, but I feel that I have done my very best. 

Q Did you fail to control your troops? Please answer 
"yes" or "no". 

A I believe that I did control my troops. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have further ques¬ 
tions? 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

COLONEL CLARKE: I will ask the Prosecution if we 
may see that newspaper, please (ind*' Prosecution 

Exhibit 402 for identification.) 

(Prosecution Exhibit 402 for identification was 
passed to Colonel Clarke.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: I will ask the Prosecution if they 
intend to introduce it as an exhibit. 

MAJOR KERR: We do not. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, the Defense 
would like to have this newspaper introduced as a Defense 
exhibit. It is one paper we looked for and couldnH 
find or we would have put it in v/ith the other volume of 
exhibits. 

MAJOR KERR: No objection, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: We will ask, sir, that a photostatic 
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copy be substituted for the original paper. 

You are submitting the entire paper or merely the 
first sheet? 

COLONEL CLARKE: V/e will submit the sheet and point 
out the pertinent parts. 

Mark this for identification, please. 

(Copy of The Tribune, Manila, 
Philippines, Thursday, December 
7, 1944 was marked Defense 
Exhibit EE for identification.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: V'e introduce as Defense Exhibit EE, 
sir, The Tribune, Manila, Philippines, December 7, 1944. 

It will be photostated and photostatic copies introduced 
in lieu thereof inasmuch as this paper belongs to the 
Prosecution. The pertinent parts nay be read now, sir, 
or they may be read when we have the photostatic copy. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read them now. 

COLONEL CLARKE: "THREE PATRIOTS LEAD IN NEW MOVEMENT 
TO DEFEND FREEDOM. 

"Inauguration of 'Makapili' Slated Soon; 

President Laurel to Be Honorary Adviser; 

Ricarte, Ramoz and Duran to Be at Helm 

"The formation of Makabayang Katipunan ng Filipino 
(Makapili), new body dedicated to the cause of the defense 
of the Philippine Republic, will shortly be announced, it 
was learned yesterday. 

"The organization, marking a positive step in the 
movement for the maintenance of the independence of the 
Republic, is under the leadership of General Artemio 
Ricarte, veteran fighter for independence, Benigno Ramoz, 
former head of the Ganap party; and Pio Duran, member of 
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the National Assembly. 

"President Jose P. Laurel has already consented to 
assume the post of the honorary highest adviser to the 
Makapili. 

"The staff of the headquarters of the league comprises 
General Ricarte, Mr. Ramoz, and Mr. Duran as the highest 
adviser, the president and the vice-president, respectively. 

"Rallying under the banner of patriotism, the pro¬ 
moters of the league are guided by the principle of vigor¬ 
ously carrying outthe fight of the Filipinos in support of 
the Government of the Republic. 

"They will forge ahead in their campaign to attain 
the final victory in this war or the survival of all 
nations and peoples of Greater Fast Asia, upholding the 
Republic declaration of war on the United States and Great 
Eritain. 

"The aims of the organization are as follows: 

"1. To consolidate and strengthen the defense of the 
Philippine Republic. 

"2. To cooperate in the maintenance of peace and 
order and to make a common cause with other Asiatic na¬ 
tions in crushing their common enemy, the United States 
and Great Britain. 

"3. To mobilize the nation for the purpose of 
securing the supply of foodstuffs and war materials. 

"4. To extend positive collaboration to the Im¬ 
perial Japanese armed forces. 

"5. To propagate the significance and aims of the 
Greater East Asia War among the people. 
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**6• To bring hone to the minds of the people the 
idea that there will be no independence of the Philippines 
without the victory of the Asian people." 

And under the picture shown in the lefthand columns 
of this paper: 

"General Tomoyuki Yamashita, right, gave words of 
encouragement to leaders of the 'Makabayang Katipunan ng 
Filipino 1 when they called on him recently. They are left 
to right: Assemblyman Pio Duran, General Artemio Ricarte 
and Benigno Ranoz." 

And the heading of one article is "Yamashita Backs 
Organization of 'Makapili’." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that all? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The newspaper is accepted as a 
Defense exhibit for such probative value, if any, as it 
shall be held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit EE for iden¬ 
tification was received in 
evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I point out to the Commission 
a very interesting feature of this paper. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may. 

MAJOR KERR: The Commission will note that on the 
first page there is a picture which is the picture iden¬ 
tified by the witness. It shows the Accused in a pose 
in what appears to be alcoholic conviviality with General 
Ricarte and other persons named — all during a time when 
the Accused stated that he was "extremely busy". 

(Defense Exhibit EE was passed to members of the 
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Commission.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of the Prosecution 
are noted. The Defense may proceed. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) General Yamashita, you have 
testified on cross examination that there were intelligence 
officers in a few places in Luzon. Y/hat reports, if any, 
did those intelligence officers furnish to your headquarters 
concerning any action taken to suppress guerrillas? 

A (Through Major Pratt) It was the duty of the combat 
units to suppress the guerrillas. However, the intelli¬ 
gence officers stationed there sent reports on the number 
and the movement of the guerrillas , but their duty was not 
the suppression of guerrillas. That was the duty of combat 
units. 

Q When the word "Manila" is used in Japanese operational 
orders to what does it have reference? 

A In operations orders the word "Manila" refers to the 
extensive area south of Nichols Field, north of Lake Laguna, 
Antipolo and the mountain area to the north, Y/awa, Ipo, and 
then extending southwest to the Pampango River and then 
out to the edge of Manila Bay. 

Q How was the area of Manila proper designated in Japa¬ 
nese operational orders? 

A It was specifically referred to as the "Manila City 
Area". 

MAJOR PRATT: I would like to add that that could be 
translated into "Manila City" itself. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) You testified on cross examination 
that 50,00^ Japanese troops had been sent to Leyte and you 
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also testified that the transfer was 28 October. Over what 
period of time were these troops being assembled and trans¬ 
ported to Leyte? 

A I received the order to send the troops to Leyte on 
about 21st of October of last year. The first troops to 
be assembled were sent out of Manila Harbor on the 28th 
of October. The first group of ships went out on the 28th 
and after that they went out very gradually, the last troops 
going out on the 3rd or 4th of December. 

Q V/as there a second shipment of troops prepared to 

send to Leyte? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question, please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) On the 7th of December the 
U. S. forces landed at Ormoc and after that I received an 
order from the Supreme Command of the Southern Army to 
continue the operations on Leyte. So during the period 
of 10 December to 13 December we concentrated the troops 
in Manila and we planned a counter-landing at Carigara 
Bay. However, the Americans made a landing on Mindora 
on the 15th, so we ceased these preparations. 

Q So that the assembling and equipping and transporting 
of troops to Leyte during the Leyte campaign occupied your 
headquarters and your staff from the 22nd of October until 
about the 15th of December; is that correct? 

A Yes, that's a fact. I was extremely busy with the 
changes in plans, the gradual sending of reinforcements, 
and the plans for counter-landing. 

Q You testified on cross examination that while troops 
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were in transi t to Leyte they were under your command. In 
what way, if any, was this command situation different from 
the transportation of prisoners of war to Japan? 

A Army personnel who were under my command were under 
that command even when on the sea. Hov'ever, they were 
escorted by Naval escort vessels which controlled their 
actions. 

As for the prisoners, the supervision of prisoners 
while in surface transport was the responsibility of the 
Third Maritime Command. 

Q There has been evidence in this case that a considerable 
quantity of rice was purchased locally by the Japanese forces. 
Was that rice available for use? 

A We bought and collected rice in central Luzon. How¬ 
ever, it was pilfered by the guerrillas and it was bombed 
and destroyed by the U. S. air forces. There was no trans¬ 
port available, so we couldn't move the rice, and the U. S. 
forces landed earlier than we had expected. So as a result 
we did buy it but it was just the same as if we hadn't 
bought it. 
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Q In the normal course of events, to whom would an 

order for the destruction of harbors and docks, or a naval 
base be given? 

A That is a matter that should be handled by the navy 

themselves. 

Q And to whom would the order ordinarily go? 

A That is a matter to be handled by the navy and its 

subordinates, and has no connection with me. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I request the Prosecution to see 
the document which they read sometime during the examination 
this morning, concerning the orders of Tokyo. 

(A document was handed to Colonel Clarke by Major 

Kerr.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: I am going to read from the document 
before me, which has no heading, no signature, certain 
portions — 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, that document 
is not in evidence. I made reference to it only in 
connection with one small part of it. Now, I submit that 
only that part is before the Commission at this time. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Inasmuch as Prosecution read from 
it this morning, we request we be permitted to read from 
it at the present time, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The request is granted. You may 
proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: This document commences as follows: 
"At the outbreak of the war General Yamashita was 
under the command of Field i arshal Terauchi, Commander in 
Chief of the Southern Army. Later, in August 19*2, he 
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assumed command of one area army in Manchukuo. In early 
October 194-4, he again came under the command of Field 
Marshal Terauchi, and arrived in Manila to assume command 
of area army. Official documents and evidence requested by 
the Allies are held by the Southern Army (unless they have 
been burned.) 

"Since the Central (TN: presumably referring to the 
War Ministry) burned reports at the cessation of hostilities, 
the following data was furnished through recollections of 
staff officers who participated in the operations. Consequent¬ 
ly, the information cannot be construed as absolutely 
correct." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe the Interpreters are 
somewhat at a loss to know what you want them to do with 
the document. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I wanted them to read it. 

(Translated to the witness by Major Pratt.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: This document contains what is 
purported to be certain orders. Those orders were read 
to you this morning by Major Kerr. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: One of those orders was that the 
14th Area Army will hold sea and air bases firmly. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: And another was that "If it becomes 
necessary to relinquish them, see that the enemy cannot 
use them." 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: And another order was that in the 
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event the 14th Area Army had to give up sea, air and 
military bases, they will be demolished to prevent enemy 
use. 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: And, finally, "Manila will be 
defended to the utmost, and in the event of its loss its 
use to the enemy will be hampered by cutting off its water 
supply, and other such measures." 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you ever receive such an 

order from the Imperial Headquarters, Southern Area Command, 
or any other source? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I never received such an order 

from either the Imperial General Headquarters, the Supreme 
Southern Command, or any other source. 

COLONEL CLARKE: I am going to read a paragraph 
numbered 1 under "E". 

(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Asano.) 

COLONEL CLARKE: "An investigation of the 14th Area 
Army Headquarters is desired in this regard. However, the 
following is presented for what reference value it may have; 

"The defense of Manila served as a forward outpost 
for the main defensive positions in the area of Montalban, 
Ipo, and Antipolo. The defenses were conducted at Fort 
McKinley, at the neck of land south of Nichols Air Fijfcld, 
and the defense position on the northern tip of Karokan 
Air Field. In addition, a suicide battalion resisted from 
the remains of Fort Santiago at the city's center and from 
the area of the Post Office and the Pasig River Bridges. 
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It appears that they were ordered to restrict American use 
of the City of Manila as long as possible. Furthermore, it 
appears that the naval forces completely destroyed the 
Naval Base of Cavite and the wharfs of Manila." 

(Translated to the witness by Major Pratt.) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Did you have defenses at 

McKinley, Nichols Field and Karokan? 

A (Through Major Pratt) We had troops for defense 

against airborne attacks in that vicinity. We expected an 
American airborne attack. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately five minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Defense may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: May we have the last question? 

(Question read) 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Were these defenses in furtherance 

of any plan to fight in the City of Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The main defensive positions 

were at Ipo, Montalban, Wawa, and Antipolo and in the 
mountainous area of the positions at Karokan, Quezon, and 
Nielson Field were anti-airborne attack forward positions 
and the positions faced the City of Manila. 

Consequently, since they were facing Manila they 
absolutely could not be used for the defense of Manila. 

Q Were any of these defenses within the City of 

Manila itself? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) As far as the 14th Area 
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Army was concerned we did not order any defense positions 
in the city. 

THE WITNESS; (Through Major Pratt) I can't say as 
to whether the navy had defensive positions constructed 
along the seafront. 

Q (By Colonel Clarke) Was the Noguchi Unit a suicide 

unit? 

A (Through Interpreter Asano) It wasn't. 

Q You testified on cross-examination that a capture of 

a certain aviator had been reported to you; a Captain by 
the name of Shaw, what action did you take upon the report 
of his capture? 

A (Through Major Pratt) This officer was a fine 

officer and he was respected by everyone but since he landed 
in an area where there was no food or accommodations I 
thought it best to return him to the U. S. Forces, so I 
had my officers escort him back to the 32nd — to the 
American lines, and at a later date I got a letter from the 
32nd Division Commander stating that he had arrived safely. 
This 32nd Division is an American unit. 

COLONEL CLARKE: You may examine. 

MAJOR KERR: No questions. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will assemble at 
8:30 new Manila time tomorrow morning to hear such rebuttal 
testimony as is considered truly and really necessary by 
both the Prosecution and the Defense. 

We will now stand in recess until the time announced. 
(Whereupon, at 1730 hours, 30 November 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until 0830 hours, 1 December 1945.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission, 
the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. f 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: For the purpose of the record I 
will inquire of General Handwerk if he has read the record 
of the trial of late yesterday afternoon's session during 
which time he was unavoidably absent. 

GENERAL HANDWERK: I have read it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask the Prosecution if there 
is anything in the testimony in the late afternoon session 
of yesterday to which you wish to invite the special atten¬ 
tion of General Handwerk. 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir. If the General has read the 
record I am sure that that will be sufficient. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The same question is addressed to 
Defense counsel. 

COLONEL CLARKE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The Prosecution may 
proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Defense has rested, has it not? 

COLONEL CLARKE: No, not yet. 

MAJOR KERR: We have no further cross examination of 
the Defense witness. We have nothing, sir, until Defense 
has rested. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Are you ready to proceed? 

MAJOR KERR: We are ready to proceed. 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, I have the 
translation of the statement which General Yamashita wrote 
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out in court for me after the end of yesterday's session. 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. You may read it. 

MAJOR PRATT: "As regards the crime of a subordinate, 
his commanding officer will receive either criminal punish¬ 
ment or administrative punishment in accordance with the 
nature of the crime. That is to say: 

"(1) If the commanding officer ordered his 
subordinate, permitted or condoned the crime which 
was committed, then that commanding officer will 
also receive criminal punishment. 

"(2) If in spite of the fact that the comman¬ 
ding officer took all possible means to prevent the 
crime of his subordinate beforehand, in event of 
a crime committed by a subordinate at a time and 
place unknown to the commanding officer, then that 
commanding officer bears administrative responsi¬ 
bility to his superior officer only." 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: The next order of business is 
rebuttal testimony, if any. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, we haven't 
rested as yet. We have a couple of matters to bring to 
the attention of the Commission. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With further reference to the 
statement read by the Interpreter, for the purposes of the 
record this statement was in connection with a specific 
question asked yesterday, which statement the Commission 
permitted the Accused to write out at his leisure and have 
read this morning. 

COLONEL CLARKE: If the Court please, the night before 
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last we received this exhibit, Prosecution's Exhibt 382, 
which is a photostatic copy of a diary. We haven't had 
time to go through it as yet. Before resting we would like 
to request permission that before the end of the trial we 
be given the opportunity to object to anything which may 
be in here rather than to object at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is this a document presented by 
the Prosecution? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: When was it received? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, I don't recall the page number of 
the record nor the day. 

Do you have that, Colonel? 

COLONEL CLARKE: I don't have that information. It 
is Prosecution's Exhibit No. 382. It must be near the end 
of the exhibits. 

MAJOR KERR: Prosecution Exhibit No. 382. It was an 
original diary. It was submitted in connection with the 
prison ship case and at that time v/e were permitted to 
substitute for the original photostatic copies which have 
ju3t been received from the photostat laboratory. A copy 
has been given to the Defense and copies will be made 
available to the Commission this morning. 

GENERAL RFYNOLDS: The Commission is willing to re¬ 
ceive it but desires that it be accomplished prior to the 
completion of the rebuttal testimony, which is now in order 
or will be as soon as Defense completes its current program. 

COLONEL CLARKE: There is another matter that we have 
to clear up, sir. We have talked to the Prosecution, and 
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if they are willing to stipulate on a certain matter we can 
do that, but we would like to have it done before the Pro¬ 
secution completes its rebuttal. It concerns a certain 
radiogram. 

MAJOR KERR: Colonel, that has not been located as 
yet in our files. They are still looking for it, and if 
they find it this morning we will send it right out and 
if and whenever we do find that we did receive such a radio¬ 
gram we will be very glad to have it put in the record as a 
part of your affirmative defense. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Is that agreeable to the Court, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is agreeable. 

COLONFL CLARKE: It is not in the original record, I 
know. If you do not find it, we would like to subpoena it. 

MAJOR KERR: Frankly, I know nothing about it and 
have heard nothing about it except through you. They are 
looking for it in the files. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Before resting the Defense desires 
to renew the motion made at the end of the Prosecution 
testimony. Without argument at this time we renew the 
motion for a finding of not guilty, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not clearly 
understand what you mean. 

COLONEL CLARKE: At the end of the Prosecution's 
case we moved the Court to return a finding of not guilty 
upon the ground that there has not been sufficient evidence 
to sustain the allegation. At this time we renew the 
motion for a finding of not guilty, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Without objection by any member 
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of the Commission the motion of counsel is not sustained. 

COLONEL CLARKE: In the event that this telegram is 
not produced may we have the opportunity to produce it as 
part of our affirmative case later on? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission anticipates with 
confidence that the trial v/ill he brought to an early con¬ 
clusion other than the final arguments of counsel and the 
Prosecution. We have no objection to receiving it while 
evidence is being submitted. Of course there will come a 
day beyond which it will not be possible to receive it. 

The Commission is completely unaware of the particular item 
of evidence you have in mind. 

COLONEL CLARKE: It had to do, sir, with a certain 
statement which was introduced in evidence wherein the 
affiant definitely identified the Accused as having been 
at a certain place: Cabanatuan. This radiogram is an 
answer to one sent to the United States wherein he makes 
a different statement than that made in the affidavit, 

MAJOR KERR: I might state, sir, that before putting 
a certain affidavit in evidence I caused a radiogram to be 
sent to the United States requesting that an additional 
statement be obtained from that particular affiant. I 
have not heard anything in response to that cablegram or 
radiogram. We have not received any further statement 
so far as I know either in the form of an additional or 
supplementary affidavit or in the form of radiogram. I 
understand from counsel for the Defense that he has heard 
that such a radiogram was received by our office and I 
assured him that I would look into it and try to locate it. 
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So far we have not found such a radiogram. That is all I 
know about it. If we do find it, as I said before, I am 
entirely agreeable to its being put in the record, what¬ 
ever it may amount to; presuming, of course, that we are 
not restricted in some way by reason of classification. 

I think we can take care of that all right. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We have seen a copy of it in the 
files of the Adjutant General’s office. The file itself 
is marked "secret". 

MAJOR KERR: Do you recall, Colonel, when it was re¬ 
ceived here? 

COLONEL CLARKE: I am not sure as to the date it was 
received. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: These matters are largely ones 
which have been discussed by counsel with Prosecution prior 
to the Commission opening its session. If you have know¬ 
ledge of a radiogram which is in the files of the Adjutant 
General and you think it is material to the case, it is 
desired that you send someone for it at once. The Commis¬ 
sion will hear and receive such evidence as long as testi¬ 
mony is being given. After that time it does not seem 
appropriate that anything be put in. Now let us proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The Defense rests. 
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REBUTTAL TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THF PROSECUTION 
CAPTAIN CALMER: Mr. Janson, please. 

H. A. JANSON 

called as a witness in rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
DIRFCT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, please? 

A H. A. Janson. 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Janson? 

A 31 Loring, Pasay. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Swedish. 

Q Were you living in the Philippines during the Japanese 
occupation? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you have some connection with the International 
YMCA? 

A I was the Chairman of the Neutral Welfare Committee 
of the International YMCA. 

Q When was that committee organized’ 

A November 25, 194-3. 

Q What was its function? 

A To deliver welfare articles to war prisoners and 
civilian internees. 

Q What type of article was included’ 

A Food, clothing, medicine, books, et cetera. 

Q V/ill you explain to the Commission the manner in which 

those articles were distributed and what success you had in 
making such distribution’ 
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A During December 1943 we were permitted to deliver to 
the prison camps with our own truck, although none of our 
committee was allowed to be on the truck. This permission 
was withdrawn on December 31, 1943. 

Q Just a minute, please. How frequently were you able 
to make those deliveries? 

A We made during December 1943 nine deliveries. 

Q To what camps were those deliveries made? 

A To prison camps around Manila and to the prison camp 
at Cabanatuan. 

Q When you say "prison camps around Manila", what ones 
specifically? 

A Park Avenue, Bilibid, Los Banos. 

Q How about civilian internee camps? 

A No deliveries were made to civilian internees during 
December 1943. 

Q Do I understand that permission to make those deliveries 
was withdrawn on the 31st of December '43? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you thereafter make deliveries to any prisoner-of- 

war or civilian internee camps? 

A On April 27, 1944 we were permitted to resume making 
deliveries. 

Q And to what camps did you deliver at that time? 

A To prison camps around Manila and to the civilian 

internees. 

Q Did that include those interned at Santo Tomas? 

A Yes. 

Q How long were you able to deliver at that time? 
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A Our permission was withdrawn on the 7th of June, 1944, 

Q During the period from April until June approximately 

how many deliveries were made to Santo Tomas? 

A Three deliveries, I believe. 

Q When the permission was withdrawn, by whose order was 
that? 

A By order of Major General Kou. 

Q Was any reason given? 

A No reason was given. 

Q Did you have food, clothing and other articles on hand 
at that time? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you make any attempt to get additional permission 

to deliver those articles? 

A I made several attempts through the headquarters for 

prison camps and through the Japanese Embassy. 

Q With what result? 

A No result. 

Q Were you ever able to get permission thereafter to 

deliver any of these articles to Santo Tomas? 

A At the same time as I applied for permission here I 
also cabled the Swedish Minister in Tokyo, who was the 
chairman of the committee of which our committee formed 
a part, and through his intervention we got permission to 
deliver what we had on hand on December 21, 1944 to Santo 
Tomas. 

Q Did you make such a delivery? 

A Yes. 

Q How was the delivery made? 
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A The delivery was made to the headquarters for military 
prison camps at Far Eastern University. 

Q Whose headquarters was that? 

A General Kou’s. 

Q Why was the delivery made there? 

A That was the instructions we had from the headquarters. 

Q Do you know whether those articles were subsequently 
delivered to the internees? 

A I know that the articles were delivered to internees. 
Whether all of them were delivered I do not know. 

Q Do I understand, then, that it took you from June of 
1944 until December to get permission to make that delivery? 

A Yes. 

Q During all that time you were making every effort 
possible to get permission to deliver those articles; is 
that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know anything about the possibility of de¬ 

liveries of food and other articles being made to internees 
in Santo Tomas by individuals? 

A On November 3, 1944 blood relations were permitted 

to send in a small package to the internees. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May it please the Commission, at this 
time we fail to see what is being rebutted by this testi¬ 
mony. We think it is entirely out of order and we ask that 
it all be stricken. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, the Defense 
presented evidence through one Ohashi that during the period 
of the Japanese occupation, particularly that period during 
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which the Accused was in command in the Philippines, articles 
of food were allowed to be brought to Santo Tomas by indi¬ 
viduals and delivered through the Japanese to the internees. 

We are now attempting to show just what was that situation. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I call the Commission's atten¬ 
tion to Prosecution's Exhibit No. 238 in which they put for¬ 
ward as their witness General Kou, a 57-page statement. 

During the course of this statement there appears practi¬ 
cally the entire story that this v/itness has told on the 
stand thus far. 

Nov/, if the Prosecution thinks that rebuttal is the propel 
place to break down their own witness, it is entirely a 
new theory to us. And in the interests of shortening up 
this case I think that the matter of rebuttal should be 
restricted to rebuttal only. We don't see that there is 
anything being rebutted here. 

MAJOR KERR: I might point out, sir, that General 
Kou testified as a Commission witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I refer, sir, to page 236 of Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhbit No. 238 wherein this entire testimony up to 
date appears. And, incidentally, it has to do for the most 
part with matters that occurred before the Accused ever came 
to the Philippine Islands. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, the Defense 
went to some effort to show that food could cane freely 
into Santo Tomas Camp throughout the period of the Accused's 
command here. Various witnesses testified on that subject 
attempting to create the impression that the civilian in¬ 
ternees could freely obtain food from the outside. This 
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witness' testimony and the testimony of another witness on 
this subject will disprove that testimony. It is proper 
rebuttal. 

CAPTAIN REEL: There was no testimony — I was 
merely going to say, sir, that there was no testimony by 
the Defense that went any farther than the testimony that 
General Kou put in by the Prosecution as their witness in 
Exhibit No. 238. 

MAJOR KERR: Why don't you read the portions of the 
statement to wWch you refer if you think that they are con 
elusive on the subject? I certainly am at a loss to under 
stand Defense Counsel's position. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is the recollection of the Com¬ 
mission that testimony was offered by the Defense regarding 
the matter of the food supplies entering Santo Tomas, and 
on that basis the Prosecution may proceed and the objection 
is not sustained. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read the last question and 
answer, please? 

(Ouestion and answer read) 

Q (By Captain Calycr) Was there a particular reason 
why delivery was allowed at that time? 

A November 3rd is a Japanese holiday. I believe it is 
called "Meiji Setsu". 

Q Was there any other time between October 1944 and 
the liberation of the internees at Santo Tomas when blood 
relatives were allowed to deliver packages to internees? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Were you related to an internee at Santo Tomas? 
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A My wife’s brother was interned. 

Q Were you or your wife able to deliver at any other 
time to him during that period? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether mere friends who were not blood 
relatives were allowed to deliver packages to internees at 
any time between October '44 and the liberation? 

A I don’t know of any such occasion. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did you make any attempt to deliver 
packages to anyone other than this one person of whom you have 
just spoken? 

A I made attempts to deliver to the camp as a whole. 

Q I mean between October 1944 and February 1945* 

A Yes. To the camp as a whole. 

Q And when did you make that attempt? 

A From June up to December when we got the permission to 
Q Oh, you are referring now to your testimony relative 
to June 1944 when you had a conversation with General Kou; 
is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q But outside of that the only attempt you made to de¬ 
liver packages was an attempt to deliver them to your rela¬ 
tive there; is that correct? 

A Yes. And also to the camp as a whole. 

Q By "camp as a whole" you mean this attempt which was 
made in June 1944 to deliver to the camp as a whole through 
General Kou? 
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A It was not only made in June. It was made during the 
whole period. 

Q Yes. 

A Two or three times a month I attempted to do it. 

Q And it v/as not successful until December 19 A 4? 

A No. 

Q Nov/ I am merely asking you this : Aside from that 

attempt which you made in June 1944 which was not success¬ 
ful until December 1944, did you personally attempt to 
deliver any packages other than those to the relative about 
whom you have told us? 

A No. 

Q How many internees were there in Santo Tomas? 

A I believe about four thousand. 

Q Do you know them all personally^ 

A No. 

Q And you don't know whether any of the other internees 
received packages during that period, of your own personal 
knowledge? 

A I did not hear of any such occasion. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I see. 

That's all. 

CAPTAIN CALY1R: Thank you, Mr. Janson. 

(Witness excused) 
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JOSEPH OSWALD BESSMER 

called as a witness in rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EX/WIN/ TI ON 

Q (By Captain Calyor) "ill you state your name, please? 

A Joseph Oswald Bessmer. • 

Q Where do you live, Mr. Bessmer? 

A 176 Manga Avenue, Sant.a Mesa. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Swiss. 

Q Were y>u living in Manila during the Japanese 

occupation? 

A Yes, I was living in Manila. 

Q Were you rss-’ciated with the International Red Cross? 

A I was acting in inofficial capacity, as delegate for 

the Committee of the International Red Cross. 

Q Were you requested by the Intern®tional Red Cross to 

attempt to obtain permission to make deliveries of food and 
other articles to civilian internees? 

A Yes. 

0 When was that? 

A At various times. 

0 'When was the first time? 

/ The first time was in April 1943. 

Q *43? 

A Yes. 

Q what steps did you take at that time? 

A I had orders from the delegate in Tokyo to see the 
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Japanese Military Administration in Manila, and to contact 
Mr. A. Kodakj, at that time chief of the Foreign Department 
of the Japanese Military Administration. 

Q Did you do that? 

A I did that after a certain delay, because Mr, Kodak! 

at the time was still in Tokyo and left about the middle of 
May, I believe. 

Q Were you able to get permission to make such 

deliveries at that time? 

A I was able to assist the internees financially. 

That is to say, I could advance or furnish funds, and the 
Executive Committee of the camp would attend to the buying 
of necessities. 

Q Were you able at that time to make deliveries of 

food, clothing and similar articles? 

A As I said, I furnished the money and the Committee 

of the camp sent out their own men to pick up food, medical 
supplies, hospital supplies, clothing and so on, which they 
brought to the camp. 

Q Did you later make an effort to get permission to 

deliver food, clothing and similar articles directly by 
your organization? 

A I did. 

Q When was that? 

A After 1943. That is to say, when the administration 

of the camp was taken over by the Intelligence Bureau for 
prisoners of war and internees, I had been asked to stop 
all activities — 

Q Just a minute, please. By whom were you asked to 
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stop all activities? 

A By the Intelligence Bureau. 

Q That is, a part of the Japanese armed forces? 

A Yes, I believe so. 

Q Mow, in 1944 did you make other efforts to obtain 

permission to deliver articles to the internees? 

A Yes. At the end of April, I had received again a 

cable from our delegate in Tokyo, wherein he asked me to 
try to obtain a permit such as Mr. Janson apparently was 
able to secure, in order to be able to furnish prisoners 
of war and internees with food supplies, clothing, other 
relief material, and so on. 

Q What did you do after receiving that cablegram? 

A With this cable I went to the Japanese Embassy. 

Q And what result did you achieve? 

A I was asked by the Japanese Embassy to leave the 

cable with them, and that they would take it up with the 
Japanese High Command and that I should return in a week 
or so. 

Q Was your request for permission one which included 

Santo Tomas Internment Camp? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you ever get permission to make the deliveries? 

A I never got the permission. 

Q well, will you explain the steps from the time that 

you went to the Japanese Embassy until you were given a 
final refusal? 

A I was talking the matter over with Mr. Janson, and 

we together went at various times to the Japanese Embassy 
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to follow up the matter. On June 2, I was then informed by 
the Japanese Embassy that they could do nothing here about 
a permit, and that same would have to be negotiated in 
Tokyo. 

Q Is that June 2, 1944? 

A June 2, 1944. 

Q What happened after that? 

A After that I received another cable, on August 30, 

wherein the International Red Cross delegate in Tokyo told 
me that my appointment as delegate had not yet been approved 
by Tokyo, but that I should still try, unofficially, to 
obtain a permit to deliver needed supplies to the camps. 

Q Did you again go to the Embassy? 

A Beg pardon? 

Q Did you again go to the Embassy, the Japanese Embassy? 

A Yes, I again went to the Japanese Embassy. 

Q v’ith what result? 

A I was informed after about four weeks, towards the 

end of September, that they had to refuse absolutely to 
give me any facilities. 

Q Fere you ever able to obtain permission to make 

deliveries as the representative of the International Red 
Cross, to internees in Santo Tomas? 

A As I pointed out before, I never made any actual 

deliveries, but up to the end of 1943 I was in a position, 
with the consent of the Japanese Military Administration 
or the commandant of the camp, to furnish funds for the 
purpose of making it possible for the camp committee to 
obtain what they needed in the way of relief goods. 
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Q Did your attempts to get a permit to deliver specific 

articles continue after that time and until the time of 
the liberation? 

A Yes, my attempt continued, but I was not successful. 

Q At no time were you able to get a permit, is that 

correct? 

A At no time was I able to get a permit. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may examine. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, we must 
urge very strongly that the testimony of this witness be 
stricken as not proper rebuttal. The only testimony which 
this witness has given goes up to August 30, 1944, insofar 
as his official activities as a member of the International 
Red Cross are concerned. By his own testimony, after that 
time his appointment as a delegate was not approved, and 
anything he did thereafter has no official status. There 
is nothing that he has said that in any way rebutts anything 
the Defense has put in as part of our case. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I would 
like to point out, first of all, that the witness has 
testified that in the latter part of September his appoint- 
* ment was still not approved by the Japanese, but that his 
efforts to obtain a permit continued until the time of the 
liberation. Whether he was recognized as the official 
delegate of the International Red Cross is beside the 
point. He was then attempting to get recognition in that 
capacity, which he was never able to obtain. 

Furthermore, the testimony given by the Defense 
witnesses with reference to the deliveries of food was not 
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restricted to the period from October on; it was left 
indefinite, and apparently covers the entire time. 

We submit that the testimony given by this witness 
is perfectly proper rebuttal. 

CAPT/IN SANDBERG: If the Commission please, if the 
Prosecution is going to be permitted on rebuttal to bring 
in matters of this sort going back prior to October 1944, 
the Defense then, in all fairness, will have to be permitted 
on its surrebuttal to go all the way back to December 7, 1941, 
to show background, since that is the only relevancy this 
could possibly have. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If I may say just one more word, sir. 

The reason for going beyond the 9th of October 1944 
is simply to show the Commission the complete picture of 
the efforts made by this witness as the representative of 
the International Red Cross and the preceding witness as 
the representative of the National YMCA to get these articles 
in to the internees in Santo Tomas. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission recalls the testi¬ 
mony of the witness as to a radiogram received from Swedish 
authorities in Tokyo. Will the reporter please locate such 
testimony, if it exists, and read it to us? 

(The portion of the record referred to was read by 
the reporter as follows: 

"Q Well, will you explain the steps from the time 
that you went to the Japanese Embassy until you were given 
a final refusal? 

*'A I was talking the matter over with Kr. Janson, 
and we together went at various times to the Japanese Embassy 
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to follow up the matter. On June 2, I was then Informed 
by the Japanese Embassy that they could do nothing about a 
permit, and that same would have to be negotiated in Tokyo. 

M Q Is that June 2, 1944? 

"A June 2, 1944. 

"Q What happened after that? 

"A After that I received another cable, on August 
30, wherein the International Red Cross delegate in Tokyo 
told me that my appointment as delegate had not yet been 
approved by Tokyo, but that I should still try, unofficially, 

to obtain a permit to deliver needed supplies to the camps.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will withdraw for 
deliberation and recess, and will reassemble not earlier 
than 9:30. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

In the interests of proper organization of procedures, 
as well as expeditious action, the Commission does not 
desire to accept new evidence during rebuttal testimony. 

Counsel has objected to the evidence now before the 
Commission on the grounds that it is a subject not properly 
available for consideration during the rebuttal. The Com¬ 
mission has consulted the record, starting on page 3342, 
Volume XXVI. This concerns the testimony of John Ohashi, 
a Defense witness who was a Japanese civilian in charge of 
certain morale and liaison duties at Santo Tomas. He testi¬ 
fied concerning Red Cross packages and gifts of food 
supplies. Questioning of this witness was conducted by 
Captain Sandberg of Counsel, 
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In view of this testimony offered by the Defense, 
to which the Prosecution has been afforded no opportunity 
to reply or rebutt, the objection of Counsel is not 
sustained, 

CROSS-EXAMIN/ TION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Why is it, Mr. Bessmer, 

that Mr. Janson was given permission in April to deliver 
packages, and you were not given such permission? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: If the Commission please, I object 
to that question. This witness is not competent to answer. 
He could not know why someone else has refused. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Objection is not sustained. 
Proceed. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will the reporter read the 
question? 

(Question read) 

A I do not know. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Do you know why your 

ratification ns an International Red Cross representative 
was not approved? 

A I do not know. 

Q Do you know whether there were any complaints about 

your handling of Red Cross matters? 

A As far as I know, there are no complaints. 

Q Which agency was it that was charged with the 

approval of your appointment as an International Red Cross 
delegate? 

A I cannot say that. 

Q Wasn't it the International Red Cross organization? 
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A I suppose that the International Red Cross delegate 

in Tokyo had to negotiate with the Tokyo government to get 
the appointment approved or ratified. 

Q If your appointment was not ratified, isn't it a 

fact that it was not ratified because the International 
Red Cross refused to aporove it? 

A The International Red Cross, as far as I know, 

appointed me a delegate and the appointment was put before 
the government in Tokyo and Tokyo did not ratify the 
appointment. 

Q Now, on August 30, 194-4, you received word that your 

appointment as a delegate had not been approved, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What steps, if any, did you take thereafter to get 

permission to bring in Red Cross supplies? 

A I went to the Embassy with the telegram, and I left 

a copy of the telegram with the Embassy, and the Embassy 
again pointed out to me that the matter would have to be 
taken up with the High Command. I called at various times 
during the month of September for instructions, at the 
Embassy, and at the end of September I was informed by the 
Embassy that they had to decline giving me any facility to 
act in any way on behalf of the International Red Cross. 

Q Now, you never took it up with the Japanese Army, 

did you? 

A No. 

Q When you were told in June that the Japanese Embassy 

had no authority to grant you the permit, but that authority 
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would have to be given in Tokyo, did you make any efforts 
to get this approval from Tokyo? 

A Yes, I cabled the facts to Tokyo. 

Q To what agency in Tokyo? 

A To the International Red Cross delegate. 

Q So that if the permission was denied, it was denied 

in Tokyo; is that correct? 

A That is correct. 

CAPT/IN S/NDBERG: That is all. 
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REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. Bessmer, after you cabled 
that information to Tokyo, isn't it true that you received 
a reply from the International Red Cross telling you to 
keep trying to get the necessary permission? 

A Yes, sir, I received such a cable on August 30th. 

Q Isn't it also true that after your visit to the 

Embassy in September you made additional efforts to obtain 
permission in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Y/ere those efforts successful? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Will you read back the last two 
questions and answers, please? 

(Record read.) 

RECROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Was an official Red Cross 

representative ever appointed subsequent to August 30, 
1944? 

A No. 

Q So that all efforts made by you after August 30, 
1944, were made by you as a private citizen and not as an 
official representative of the Red Cross? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q And to what persons did you address these unofficial 
requests? 

A To Mr. Masuzawa of the Japanese Embassy. 

Q Were those efforts that you made thereafter attempts 
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to get permission to make deliveries for the International 
Red Cross? 

A Yes, they were always for the International Red Cross. 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: That is all. 

C/PT/IN C/LYER: That is all. 

(Witness excused) 

MARI/NO IC/SCIANO 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution in rebuttal, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EX/KIN;'TI ON 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Will you state your name, 

please? 

/ Mariano Icasciano. 

Q Whore do you live, Mr. Icasciano? 

r Pasay, Manila. 

Q What is your profession? 

A City Health Officer of Manila. 

Q Are you a. doctor of medicine? 

T Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you study? 

/ The University of the Philippines and J~>hns Hopkins 

University. 

Q What degrees do you hold? 

T Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health. 

Q How long have you been in practice? 

A I have been in public health service for about 25 

years. 

Q Do you hold an official position in the City of 
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Manila at the present time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What position? 

A City Health Officer. 

Q How long have you held that position? 

A I have been City Health Officer since 1940. 

Q During the period from October, 1944, until the 

liberation of the City of Manila, did you have an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe members of the Japanese armed forces 
stationed in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you observed about 
those men with relation to their general appearance, as 
regards to physical condition? 

A I have noticed that they are in fair physical con¬ 
dition, practically without difference from the previous 
years. 

Q Would their appearance enable you to form a reason¬ 
able opinion as to their state of nutrition? 

A I would say that they are well nourished. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Commission please, we will ask 
that that last question and answer be stricken. We will 
ask that the answer to the question be stricken. 

The question was whether he did have an opinion, 
and he went beyond that. If he had simply answered "Yes" 
there would have been no objection. The objection would 
then have been as to what the opinion was. 

Obviously, unless the witness is qualified, if he 
was someone who made a physical examination of the persons 
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whom he is talking about, unless he did that he is not 
qualified to testify as to a medical opinion of their con¬ 
dition. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness has testified as to 
his medical training, and it seems to the Commission that 
the objection is without foundation and is, therefore, 
overruled. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I state further, in explanation, 
one matter? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We do not say that the witness is not 
a physician, but we do say that unless it appears that the 
witness made physical examinations, rather than merely 
v/atched people with clothes on walking dov/n the street, 
that he is in no position to give a medical opinion. 

I think the witness himself, as a physician, would 
have to admit that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Comments of counsel are noted. 

The Commission affirms its ruling and you may proceed. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) During the same period did you 
have an opportunity to observe the civilian population of 
Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What did you observe with reference to those people? 
A You mean their physical condition? 

Q Yes, sir. 

A Well, the civilian population of Manila has been, 

their health has been going down gradually. 

Q Will you explain what you saw as you went about the 
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City? 

A From October up until the liberation of Manila there 

has been several deaths from starvation and malnutrition. 
There were no days in which at least one cadaver was not 
found in the streets, especially around the public markets. 

Q What was the condition, as you observed it, of the 

people who were walking about? 

A There have been many persons emaciated, many swollen 

and with ulcers indicative of states of extreme malnutrition. 
Q Did reports of deaths on the streets come to your 

office? 

A Yes, sir. There is no death in the City of Manila, 

officially recognized, that is, that does not pass through 
my office, and I have full records of those. 

Q Do those records show the causes of death? 

A The causes of death due to malnutrition and starvation 

alone amounts to approximately 3,000, and from October up 
to the liberation of Manila, that was. 

Q About how many per day during the month of December? 

A During the month of December there were recorded more 

than 900 in one month; that would be around 30 persons a 
day in December. 

Q Did the rate increase after that? 

A Our highest record is in December, because the records 

we have for January were lost toward the latter part of 
January, but I presume if we had all the records now 
January would be worse than December. 

Q Was the burial of the persons who died on the streets 

under your supervision? 
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A Yes, sir, 

Q These figures which you have given on the causes of 
death are based on what information? 

A What is that? 

Q Upon what information are these figures and causes 

you have given based? 

A They are the diagnoses of physicians; the majority by 
physicians of my department. 

Q Now, did your department operate certain community 
kitchens? 

A Yes, sir; we had around 33 community kitchens in the 
north side of Manila. On the south side, that is under 
the Red Cross and the Public Welfare. 

Q Were those kitchens being operated from the period 
from October, 1944, until the liberation? 

A Yes, sir. They were started in October. 

Q How were deliveries made to those kitchens? 

A We received rice from the National Rice Corporation, 
later Biba, and we distributed to the different kitchens. 
There are cooks, and they are cooked in this kitchen, and 
they are given to people who go there to eat. 

Q Were your deliveries to those kitchens always success¬ 
ful? 

A Not alv/ays, no. Sometimes there was no rice from 
the central depot, and sometimes they are lost on the way. 

Q Will you explain what you mean when you say they were 
lost on the way? 

A There were, I remember, three instances where the 
rice was taken by the Japanese soldiers from the man who 
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Q Those are reports that were made to you in your 
official capacity? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know of any instances where individual civi¬ 
lians had similar difficulties? 

A We have some advice from nurses and from public 
citizens, from dtizens, that in some places sentries get 
their food as they come out from the market; that is to¬ 
wards December. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) In your work, Mr. leaseiano, you 
had occasion to conduct physical examinations of Filipino 
civilians in Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Will you tell the Commission how you would conduct 
those examinations, tell us just what you would do? 

A If I were to conduct an examination, I would examine 
them, depending upon the kind of information I would like 
to have. 

Q Well, suppose you were trying to find whether or not 
a person were suffering from malnutrition, what would you 
do? 

A I v/ould examine him physically throughout, examine 

his heart, perhaps submit him to a laboratory examination. 
Q Would you have him remove his clothing before the 
examination? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q V/ould you listen to his heart? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Suppose you were trying to find out whether he was 
suffering from ulcers, what v/ould you do? 

A Well, I v/ould examine his skin. 

Q And what else? 

A That is all. 

Q That is all? 

A Yes. 

Q But you v/ould have him take off his clothing, too? 

A Yes, if they are not visible. 

Q Did you have occasion during the period from October, 
194-4, to the liberation of Manila, to examine many 
Filipino civilians for those diseases? 

A I have not personally examined one, because the minor 
details in my office are done by my subordinates, but as a 
physician I have observed thousands of people walking the 
streets v/ith big ulcers exposed, especially in their legs. 

Q And in your office you had your subordinates conduct 
numerous examinations of Filipino civilians? 

A We have not done extensive examinations except in the 
hospital. 

Q Now, did you examine in your office, or did your sub¬ 
ordinates examine members of the Japanese armed forces? 

A We have not. 

Q So that all you know about them is what you see v/hen 
you see them on the street? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Nov/, as I understand it, there was a considerable 













food shortage here in Manila after October, 1944, from then 
on until the liberation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And there was a shortage of rice? 

A What is that? 

Q There was a shortage of rice? 

A Yes, sir, especially rice. 

Q And as a result of that these kitchens were set up? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, from whom did the kitchens get their rice? 

A From the Biba. 

Q What is the Biba? 

A The Biba is the Government depot for rice. 

Q That is the Philippine Government at that time, under 

President Laurel? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q They furnished the rice to kitchens? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, from whom else did you get rice? 

A From nobody else. 

Q Did you say something about a rice corporation? 

A The Biba is the rice corporation. 

Q I see. Did you get any rice directly from the 

Japanese Army for these kitchens? 

A Not my office. 

Q Not your office? 

A Not my office, no. 

Q Who did get the rice directly from the Japanese Army 
for these kitchens? 
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A I would not know if the corporation got it from the 
Army or not. 

Q I see. I think you testified that sometimes there 
would be no rice delivered to the kitchens. Is that 
correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Because Japanese soldiers would actually take this 
rice away as it was on the way to the kitchen? 

A That was only three instances out of the 33 kitchens. 
Q You are sure that only happened three times? 

A That is what I remember now. 

Q Do you know what would be the average rice ration in 

grams per day of the average citizen of Manila during the 
month of December, 1944? 

A For the whole City of Manila? 

Q Yes. 

A I will not know it, 

Q I moan an average per individual. Would you know how 
many grams per day each average individual would get? 

A I don't know. 

Q Do you know how much rice the average working man in 

the City of Manila got per day during the month of December, 
1944? 

A I know only those getting rice from the community 
kitchen. 

Q How much did they get from the community kitchen per 
day? 

A 300 grams, if the rice came at all. 

Q So that on the average it would be less than 300 grams 
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per day, because some days there was no rice at all? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During this period did the city officials and the 

Army officials urge people to leave Manila and go to the 
provinces where food would be more plentiful? 

A They did. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: No further questions. 

(Witness excused.) 
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C/PT/IN C/LYER: Alejandro Acuna. 

ALEJANDRO /CUNA 

called as a witness in Rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn through Interpreter Villa Real, was 
examined and testified as follows through Interpreter Villa 
Real, with Sergeant Riley acting as "check" Interpreter; 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) w, ill you state your name, please? 

A Alejandro Acuna. 

Q Where do you live? 

A Quiapo, in Chica Street, Quiapo. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A Actually I am one of the sellers in the market and 

President of Public Markets. 

Q In your capacity as President of Public Markets what 

markets come under your control? 

A In Manila and some of the markets in the provinces. 

Q How long have you occupied that position? 

A From 1937 up to the present time. 

Q In that capacity did you receive reports from 

presidents of local markets in the provinces with reference 
to the supply of fruits and vegetables? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive such reports during the period from 

October 1944 until the surrender of the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What fruits and vegetables did those reports cover? 

A The fruits were bananas, pineapple, papaya, avacado, 

pepinos, chicos, and vegetables like camote, gabi, and the 
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camote "kahoi" that wc used to call here in the Islands, 
eggplant. These are all. 

Q Are those fruits and vegetables normally sold in the 

markets as food for civilian population? 

INTERPRETER VILLA RE/L: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question road) 

A (Through Interpreter Villa Real) Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) According to the reports which 

you received from the provincial presidents was there a 
supply of fruits and vegetables available in the provinces 
in the latter part of 1944? 

A None. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you repeat the question to 
him, please? 

(Translated by Interpreter Villa Real.) 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Strike that out and I will rephrase 
it. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) According to the reports which 

you received was the crop of fruits and vegetables in the 
provinces in 1944 available? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you receive reports from the provinces that 

fruits and vegetables were growing in 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did those reports indicate whether that crop was 

normal? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was it? Was it normal? 
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A Yes, sir. It was normal. 

Q Do you mean, then, that there was a growing crop 

available in the provinces in 1944? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q There is no mistake about that, is there? 

A Those were the reports that I received. 

Q Were those fruits and vegetables which were growing 

available for sale to civilians in the markets? 

A They could not be brought to Manila. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I didn't ask that. Will you ask 

the question again, please? 

INTERPRETER VILLA REAL: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

(Translated by Interpreter Villa Real.) 

CAPT/IN CALYER: Just a minute, please. I think the 
Interpreter has again asked about "Manila". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No. It is not the fault of the 
Interpreter. The question is most awkwardly phrased. 

C/PTAIN C/LYER: ril right. I will strike it and 
ask it again. 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Was the supply of fruits and 

vegetables available for distribution through the markets? 

/ Yes, it was possible. 

Q Was the supply in the markets normal? 

A No. 

Q Why not? 

A Because it was controlled; supply was controlled. 

Q By whom? 
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A By military. 

Q what military? 

A Japanese military, sir, 

Q What became of the supplies of fruits and vegetables 

which were grown and not received in the markets? 

A My information is that they were under control. 

Q Do you know what became of the fruit and vegetables? 

A The only thing I know is that they were under control. 

Q Who got the fruit and vegetables? 

A The Japanese military for their use. 

Q How do you know that? 

A That is the information I received. 

Q Did you have a farm in Laguna? 

A I have some lands. 

Q 1f 'as any of your crop taken by the Japanese? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was the same thing true of crops of your relatives 

qnd neighbors in that province? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you receive similar reports from the market 

presidents in other provinces throughout Luzon? 

A From some of those markets; not from all of the 

markets from the provinces. 

Q Was the report the some from all the market 

presidents who made a report? 

INTERPRETER VILLA REAL; What is that? 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Were all the reports which you 

received to the same effect? 

A Yes, sir. 
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CAPT/IN C/LYERs You may examine, 

CROS r - EX/ KIN/. TI ON 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, was it the practice in 

the market of Manila for the farmers to bring in their 
goods from the provinces to that market? 

A It was not the practice of the farmers but practice 

of the travellers, 

Q when you say"travellcrs" do you mean middlemen who 

bought the goods in the provinces and brought the goods to 
the Manila markets? 

A They were middlemen. 

Q And did these middlemen furnish the transportation 

of this produce into the Manila market on their own 
vehicles? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did this practice continue up until the middle 

of February 19^5? 

A No, sir. 

Q When did it stop? 

A The practice was stopped in the month of November. 

Q And after the practice stopped in the month of 

November what was the practice thereafter? 

A The practice has been resumed. 

C.'PT/IN S/NDBERG: "The practice has been resumed"? 
INTERPRETER VILLA REAL: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When was it resumed? 

A It was about between March and May. 

Q How was produce brought into the Manila market 

between the middle of November 1944 and the middle of 
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CAPT/IN C/LYER; You may examine. 

CROS ° -EX/ MINA TI ON 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Now, was it the practice in 

the market of Manila for the farmers to bring in their 
goods from the provinces to that market? 

A It was not the practice of the farmers but practice 

of the travellers. 

Q vrhen you soy 1 'travellers" do you mean middlemen who 

bought the goods in the provinces and brought the goods to 
the Manila markets? 

A They were middlemen. 

Q And did these middlemen furnish the transportation 

of this produce into the Manila market on their own 
vehicles? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did this practice continue up until the middle 

of February 1945? 

A No, sir. 

Q When did it stop? 

A The practice was stopped in the month of November. 

Q And after the practice stopped in the month of 

November what was the practice thereafter? 

A The practice has been resumed. 

C/TT/IN S/NDBERG: "The practice has been resumed"? 
INTERPRETER VILLA REAL: Yes. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) When was it resumed? 

A It was about between March and May. 

Q How was produce brought into the Manila market 

between the middle of November 194-4 and the middle of 
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A Produce was not brought here between that period and 

resumptioncf the bringing in of the product was started 
only in May. 

Q Do I understand, then, that no produce came into the 

City of Manila between the 15th of November 1944 and the 
15th of February 1945? 

/ Yes, sir. 

Q And when you say "produce”, are you referring to 

both vegetables and fruits? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And between the 15th of November 1944 and the 15th 

of February 1945, there were no fruits or vegetables on 
sale in any market of the City of Manila? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, as a man familiar with the food resources of 

the City of Manila, can you tell us whether the City of 
Manila depends in normal times for its food supply upon 
imports of foods from abroad? 

C/PTAIN C/LYERs May I ask what you moan by "abroad"? 
You mean the provinces? 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: No; from outside the Philippine 
Islands. 

A Not at all. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Well, now, with specific 

reference to rice, is it not true that a considerable 
portion of the rice supply is imported from outside the 
Philippine Islands? 

A In normal times, yes, sir. 
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Q Now, is it true also that in respect to fruits and 

vegetables the City of Manila depends on the bringing in of 
such produce from the provinces? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You have stated that some of the vegetables from 

your farm were taken by the Japanese military? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And did the Japanese military who took those 

vegetables pay for those vegetables? 

A They paid for part of the rice taken, but not for 

the coconuts. 

Q And for the coconuts, did they give you a receipt? 

A No, sir. 

Q Now, with respect to the coconuts, were those taken 

by individual Japanese soldiers? 

A They were civilian agents of the Japanese militarists 

on the pretence that they wore ordered by the Japanese 
militarists. 

Q /nd in fact, they were not ordered by the Japanese 

military, is that correct? 

A I do not know if they were really orders with the 

Japanese militarists, but they took them on the allegation 
that they were under orders from the Japanese militarists. 
CAPT/IN SANDBERG; That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

( c hort recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; The Commission is in session. 
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(The following answers of the witness were given 
through Sergeant Riley, with Interpreter Villa Real acting 
as "check" Interpreter.) 

Q (By Captain Calyer) You testified that you were 

paid by the Japanese for rice which they obtained. Is that 
correct? 

A (Through Interpreter ♦Rile'yJ Yes, sir. 

Q How was that payment made? 

A With Japanese money. 

Q You also testified that from the latter part of 1944 

through February 1945, there were no fruits or vegetables 
available fbr sale in Manila, is that correct? 

A There was very little. 

Q There was, in fact, some; is that correct? 

A Yes, there was some. 

Q Do you know why the supply available at that time 

was small? 

A Because fruits were brought in by clandestine methods 

only. • 

Q Why did they have to be brought in that way? 

A Because fruit was controlled by the Japanese. 

CAPT/IN CALYER: That is all. Do you have any 
further questions? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: No questions. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Thank you, Mr. Acuna. 

(Witness excused) 
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called as p. witness on behalf of the Prosecution in rebuttal, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows; 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before th<- questioning of this 
witness starts, the Commission desires to be informed as 
to the purpose of his testimony. 

CAPT/IN CALYER: If the Commission please, I expect 
to show from this witness testimony with reference to the 
rice situation as it existed in the provinces and in 
Manila during the period from October, 1944, until the 
end of February. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Unless the Prosecution has some¬ 
thing entirely new the Commission feels it is fully in¬ 
formed about the rice situation. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: With the Commission's permission 
I should like to ask one or two questions, if you feel 
that will suffice. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyor) What is your name? 

A Arturo V. Tanco. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1242 Gregorio Del Pilar, Manila. 

Q In the latter part of 1944, were you connected with 

a:i organization known ac Eicoa? 

A Yes, sir. That was a Government institution organized 

for the nurpose of effecting an equitable distribution of 
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rice and other cereals in the Philippines by controlling 
the procurements and distribution. 

Q Was that known as the Rice and Corn Administration? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How was that administration organized? 

A That institution was under a mixed management. It 
was governed by a board of directors, and the board of 
directors were — rather, head members, they were part 
Japanese and part Filipinos, and also the organization in 
the office itself is such that seme are Filipinos and some 
are Japanese. 

Q Now, was there rice available which that organization 
procured? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Was there rice available in the Philippines which 

that organization procured? 

A There was rice in the Philippines, yes. 

Q I am talking now specifically about the period from 
October, 1944, to February, 1945. Was there rice during 
that period? 

A The Rice and Corn Administration v/as organized about 
the latter part of November. From October 9th to the time 
that the Rice and Corn Administration was organized it was 
the Bigasang Bayan, which in English was National Rice 
Millers. 

Q V/as that the organization known as Biba? 

A That was the organization known as Bigasang Bayan, 

and the other organization that was operated by the 
Japanese Army was called the Beikokubu, which v/as operating 
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in a certain specified territory or territories. 

Q This Ricoa was then a combination of those two, is 
that correct? 

A The Ricoa was an amalgamation of the two institutions. 
Q Now, was this rice made available for distribution 
to the civilian population after the organization of 
Ricoa? 

A There was none. At the first month, during the first 
days of Ricoa, there was none. 

Q Was there later? 

A I think there was later. 

Q How much? 

A No reports were coming to the Manila office, but on 
an inspection that I made in the province I found out that 
there was palay being bought in the provinces. 

Q Did that come to Manila? 

A None came to Manila. 

Q You mentioned a board of directors. Did that board 
of directors have any actual control over the operations 
of the organization? 

A According to the charter of the organization the 
board of directors was the managing body, but there was an 
agreement in which the leadership system was going to be 
adopted. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A Which meant that important matters were going to be 

decided between the chairman and the vice-chairman. In fact, 
the board of directors was only an advisory board. 

Q Were important matters decided in that manner? 
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A Yes. 

Q Who was the chairman? 

A The chairman was the Minister of Economic Affairs, 

Mr. Sabido. 

Q Was he a minister in the puppet government? 

A Yes, he was the Minister of Economic Affairs in the 
puppet government. 

Q Who was the vice-chairman? 

A The vice-chairman was the assistant chief-of-staff 
of the Army; General Utsunomiya. 

Q Will you indicate which one he is, if he is here? 

A Mr. Utsunomiya is right there. 

Q Indicating the general on the right of you? 

A The gentleman that is last at the table. 

Q Is that the man whom you refer to as the assistant 
chief-of-staff? Is he the assistant chief-of-staff to 
General Yamashita? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Is he the assistant chief-of-staff to General Yamashita 

A That I do not know; I know only according to the 

charter of the Rice and Corn Administration that the vice- 
chairman was — not charter, but according to the agreement 
aside from the charter, the vice-chairman was going to be 
the assistant chief-of-staff. 

Q Do you know who the commanding officer in this area 
was at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who? 

A I learned from newspaper reports that it was General 
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Yamashita, 

CAPTAIN CALYER; You may cross examine. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Mr. Tanco, I think you told us 
you were on the board of directors, or you were a member 
of the board of directors of Ricoa? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Just what were your duties in that position? 

A In that position, the board of directors, according 
to the charter, were supposed to be the managing body, 
but there was an agreement between the Army and the puppet 
republic to the effect that the board of directors was only 
going to be an advisory body. 

Q Now, what were your actual duties? What did you do 
as a member of the board of directors of Ricoa? 

A As a member of the board of directors of Ricoa, I 
attended one meeting. 

Q When was that? 

A It was on the day, I think it was in the latter part 
of November, when the Ricoa was first organized. 

Q Nov/, when you say there was an agreement, between 
what groups or bodies was the agreement made? Who agreed, 
in other words, to make an agreement? 

A I understand that it was agreed between the higher 
officials of the puppet republic and the Army. I did not 
know about this agreement when it was made. I only knew • 
the text of the agreement later. 

Q When the Ricoa was formed in the latter part of 
November, 1944, you were one of the charter members, is 
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that correct? 

A I was one of the board of directors, a member of the 
board of directors. 

Q Did you have anything to do with the formation of the 
Ricoa? 

A I had something to do on the Filipino side of it. 

Q Now, why was the Ricoa formed in the latter part of 
November, 1944? 

A The Ricoa was formed for the purpose of controlling 
procurement in distribution of rice and corn in order to 
effect an equitable distribution of those cereals. 

Q Why was this done in the latter part of November, 1944? 
A It was done because the Biba, Bigasang Bayan, which 
was the then existing organization for the control, could 
not effectively control it for lack of enforcement. 

Q Had there been enforcement before of the Biba, 
before November of 1944? 

A There had been e nforcement during the first months 
of 1944, but subsequently the policies adopted by the 
Biba were such that on a second stage there was a partial 
control necessitating enforcement, but only on a limited 
area in Manila, but as a third stage, during the latter 
part of the year, during the establishment of the Ricoa, 
the whole enforcement was entirely abandoned. There was 
free entry of rice into Manila. 

Q Now, in the latter part of 1944, did you think it 
was necessary to enforce some sort of control of distri¬ 
bution of rice? 

A I did not quite get that. 
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CAPTAIN REEL; Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS; My personal opinion? 

Q (By Captain Reel) Yes. 

A The question of whether there should be control or 
not is rather a big question to put an opinion on because 
of the circumstances there. But if the control could be 
made effective and equitable distribution for the whole 
Filipino people or the residents in the whole Philippine 
Islands could be effected, it would be beneficial, but 
whether that could be done or not from the Filipino part 
of it we could not say, because our enforcement system, 
rather the puppet government's enforcement facilities, 
were very weak. 

Q Well, is it fair to say, then, Mr. Tanco, that the 
food situation, particularly as applied to rice, by 
November of 1944, had become so serious that you thought 
some control was necessary, and that is why you took part 
in the formation of the Ricoa and became a member of its 
board of directors? 

A IJy coming into the Ricoa was not prompted by any such 
opinion. 

Q Well, is it true, Mr. Tanco, that the food situation, 
especially as applied to rice, had become very serious by 
November of 1944? 

A Yes, it was serious. 

Q And the purpose, so far as you were concerned, of 
the Ricoa, was to try and alleviate the suffering, result¬ 
ing from the serious shortage? 
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A That was the reason. 

Q Now, was the transportation of rice into the City of 

Manila interfered with by the activities of guerrilla 
forces? 

A That I cannot say for sure. 

Q Well, do you have some ideas about it, Mr. Tanco? 

A The transportation of rice into Manila was being 

interfered with by the guerrilla movement, is that what 
you say? 

Q Yes. 

A I have had some reports that some people coming to 
Manila with rice were being, what we call, taxed on the 
v/ay by some other people. 

Q Is it also true that guerrilla activities interfered 
with the harvesting of some of the rice in the provinces? 

A During November, during the latter part of December, 

when the harvest was being done, I had some reports that 
there were some interferences. 

Q Is it also true, Mr. Tanco, that the American air 
raids made over the roads to Manila also made the trans¬ 
portation of rice somewhat hazardous? 

A Probably. 

Q And were some of the bridges and the roads destroyed, 
either by air raids or guerrilla activity? 

A I don't believe so; at that time, when I was in the 
Ricoa, during the time I was in the Ricoa, I don't believe 
that happened. 

Q When did you leave the Ricoa? 

A I left on January 6th. 













Q Is it also true, Mr. Tanco, that there was a short¬ 
age of gasoline and truckage facilities, which further 
hampered the delivery of rice from the provinces into 
Manila? 

A Shortages of gasoline, as a matter of fact, there 
v/as no gasoline that I knew of. 

Q It all had to be drawn by horse and carriage? 

A By alcohol. 

Q That was the only fuel available for the transpor¬ 
tation of rice? 

A At least that is what was available for civilians 
and government officials. 

Q V/as there a shortage of trucks and vehicles? 

A There was some shortage of trucks and vehicles, 

because many of them were being used by the Army. 

Q And was some of the rice that was distributed by 
Ricoa furnished by the Japanese Army? 

A There v/as during the Ricoa time, there v/as only 
something like 800 cavanes that were distributed through 
the Ricoa. 

Q You mean 800 cavanes came from the Japanese Army 
to be distributed through Ricoa? 

A Yes, it was, because it was the rice control \ 
organization, and whatever donations were given by the 
Army to the puppet republic v/as passed through the Ricoa. 
We handled it, but not the distribution of it. 

Q And in addition to that donation was other rice 
borrowed by the Ricoa,by the Japanese Army? 

A Yes, sir. 
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Q How much? 

A I think there were 2,000 cavanes that were borrowed, 
not by the Ricoa, but by the Biba, 

Q Distributed by Ricoa? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And is it true, Mr. Tanco, that during December and 

January — December of 1944 and January of 1945, officials 
of the Army and of the local government here were urging 
the population of Manila to go to the provinces where food, 
especially rice, was more plentiful? 

A Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Calyer) Mr. Tanco, at the time these 
800 cavanes of rice were made available by the Army, do 
you know what the Army supply was? 

A I can only say that when the Ricoa was established 
we understood, we got the information that the Beikokubu, 
which was the Army bureau for operations, for operating 
the Cagayan Valley, that they had stocks in Manila, and 
it was reported that there was something like sixty to 
seventy thousand cavanes in Manila. 

Q Of that you got 800 for distribution to the civilians, 
is that correct? 

A We got 800, and we understood it came through the 
Beikokubu. 

Q Now, at the time we are talking about, the latter 
part of December — December, '44, and the early part of 
'45 — was the railroad still operating into Manila? 











A Yes, sir, it was operating. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese obtained rice during 
that period? 

A During December? 

Q Yes. 

A During the latter part of December — you mean to 
say the Japanese in the Ricoa? 

Q Well, through Ricoa or any other means, were the 
Japanese able to obtain rice at that time? 

A During December, during the latter part of December, 

I had some verbal reports that the Ricoa, the Ricoa agen¬ 
cies in the provinces were procuring and were being able 
to procure palay in the provinces. 

Q Do you know what became of that? 

A I only knew later that they were sent to certain — 

well, in Bulacan, where I was able to inspect, that they 

were being sent not to Manila, but towards the north. 

Q Do you know whether that went to the Japanese? 

A I beg your pardon? 

Q Do you know whether that went to the Japanese? 

A I was informed that it went to the Japanese. 

Q At that time was there a prohibition against indi¬ 

vidual civilians bringing rice into Manila? 

A What is that? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: Will you read the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: Yes, sir, there was complete prohibi¬ 
tion against anybody bringing rice to Manila. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 


feel the point is being tortured. If you have any further 
subject which you wish to inquire about we will hear that, 
but we want to know the new subject before we decide to 
retain the witness on the stand. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I have nothing further except a few 
things that were brought out on cross examination, If the 
Commission is satisfied I have no new matters. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have further 
questions? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The only thing I would seek to bring 
out by questioning would be to merely point out to the 
Commission that all of this testimony as to the rice in 
Manila and what happened to rice and palay in the 
provinces is based purely on rumor. There has been no 
identification of any source, and the witness never saw 
this, or hasn't even told us who told him. 

There is no basis for the information at all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes the comments 
of counsel. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: May I ask one more question, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission recalls that we 
granted you the right to ask one or two questions, and 
then the testimony went on for 15 minutes. 

What is the question? 

CAPTAIN CALYER: I would like to ask this witness 
whether or not in January of 1945 he made a personal in¬ 
spection in Bulacan Province and saw rice being taken 
north by the Japanese. 

THE WITNESS: I made an inspection of Bulacan and I 










saw Japanese soldiers gathering all the palay in the 
different towns and were discharging them, or rather, 
unloading them, or unloading them themselves without any 
Filipino help. 

CAPTAIN CALYER: That is all. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is excused. 


(Witness excused.) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: Mr. Dinglasan. 

RAFAEL DINGLASAN 

called as a witness in rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, this 
testimony is offered for the purpose of showing that the 
battle for Manila was not a mere accident, that it was not 
an attempt to defend Manila from a landing from the sea, 
but that it was a carefully-planned battle and the actual 
preparations for which took place after the Accused states 
that he had given orders that there be no fighting in 
Manila . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Pace) Give your name, please. 

A Rafael Dinglasan. 

Q Speak loudly and to the Commission. Where do you 
live? 

A 1^04 Taft Avenue, corner Estrada, in front of LaSalle 
College. 

Q What is your profession? 

A Attorney. I am at present Judge-at-Large of the 
Court of First Instance. 

Q You are a judge? 

A And presently detailed in the Department of Justice 
with the Secretary of Justice. 

Q From 1936 up until the present did you live in your 
residence there near de LaSalle College? 
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A Yes, sir. Because I could not move out to Bulacan 
as I planned before the Americans entered Manila. 

Q Prior to December 1944 had the Japanese constructed 
any fortifications in the neighborhood in v/hich you lived? 

A Even before December there were constructed earthen 
pillboxes. 

Q Just a moment. I am talking about before December 
1944. 

A I thought you said "December". 

Q Had any fortifications been constructed in your neigh¬ 
borhood before December 1944? 

A About November there were, I don't know whether you 
call them "pillboxes" or "trenches", made of earth, but 
these were later reinforced, some of them made concrete and 
then covered on top with earth, with grass. 

Q When did they start the serious construction of these 
concrete fortifications 0 

A About the month of December, before the middle of 

December when the Americans were out in Mindoro. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Mark this for identification, please. 

(Diagram of fortifications in 
neighborhood of witness' home 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 403 for identification.) 

Q (By Captain Pace) How long did this construction take 
place in the neighborhood of your house? 

A They were continuously reinforcing until the night 
when I was called over the phone by my sister that the 
Americans were already in the north, north of the Pasig 
River. That night I heard the Japanese manning and moving 
in all their equipment into these pillboxes. They brought 
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in some machine guns and bigger guns, which I suppose were 
anti-tank guns. 

Q Will you look at Prosecution Exhibit No. 403 for 
identification and state whether or not that shows some of 
these fortifications in your neighborhood accurately? 

A Substantially correct, but I would add some more here. 
For example, this pillbox (indicating) at the corner of 
Vito Cruz and Taft Avenue to the left going to Pasay is 
concrete and strong pillbox. It is not stated here that 
this is concrete pillbox. 

Q Other than that, is what is shown there shown accura¬ 
tely? 

A I would like to see part by part. 

It does not appear here that — Or, rather, the 
holes that the Japanese soldiers dug in the garden of my 
house next to the concrete fence facing Estrada Street, 
it is not here, two of which later served as dumping place 
for two Filipino civilians that the Japanese massacred in 
my garden. 

Q Is what is shown there shown correctly? 

A Yes, with these corrections, sir. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I offer it in evidence, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBrRG: Defense objects to the introduction 
of this document into evidence for various reasons. 

1. The document has at the top the name of Rafael 
Dinglasan. There has been no evidence as to who prepared 
this document. The name at the top would seem to indicate 
that the witness prepared it, yet the witness states that 
it is not accurate. 
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2. The document ’ states no date. This plan might 
have been true as to any time. The document is inadmis¬ 
sible unless it states specifically when this was a correct 
plan. 

3. The witness has not testified ns to some of the 
items shown on here, os to, for example, the mines on Taft 
Avenue. Is that the witness' idea or is that somebody's else? 
There are several others of the same sort. 

4. Finally, we have down here "(1) Japanese try to 
blow up house — fail and so burn". There has been no 
testimony in this case of any such incident and it is ir¬ 
relevant. "(3) Holes cut in walls for retreat". Similarly, 
sir, not identified. "(4) Mines placed — then moved". 

The whole document is inadmissible. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With respect to the comments of 
Defense the Commission inquires concerning the testimony 
before us how it could relate to the stated purpose of this 
rebuttal testimony, which was that you were to show that 
the defense of Manila was an ordered, planned thing. 

CAPTAIN PACE: We feel, sir, that the best possible 
evidence of the fact that the defense of Manila was a 
planned operation is that shortly before the Americans 
came the Japanese prepared to fight, set up their defen¬ 
sive system and then in fact did fight from those forti¬ 
fications . 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission seems to recall 

day after day testimony to that very effect. Is it neces¬ 
sary to introduce additional testimony at this time to 
sustain the point? 
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CAPTAIN PACE: There is no evidence in the record, to 
my knowledge, sir, that the preparation of these defenses 
commenced after December 1944. Several witnesses have 
been asked that but they were unable to answer the question. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In its present form the Commis¬ 
sion rejects the exhibit. 

Q (By Captain Pace) Will you look at Exhibit 403 for 
identification. Is that your name and address v/hich appear 
at the top of it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Does this show the state of fortification on the date 
when the Japanese defended this area against the American 
attack? 

A As I have said, this is correct, accurate except for 
those things that I would like to odd here. But I would 
like also to explain to the Commission how I was called 
on the witness stand. 

Somebody from the War Crimes office interviewed me 
and asked if I knew about the fortifications of Manila in 
this part of my neighborhood, and they asked me to prepare 
a sort of a map or diagram. I was then at my office in 
Malacanan and I prepared it for him. And presumably this 
plan or diagram must have been copied from what I hurriedly 
prepared for him. But I can make that diagram and I think 
I can improve on this at any time. 

Q Is what is shown there the state of affairs as it was 

in the early part of February? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Are those notes on the bottom notes of what you put 
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on your plan? 

A Note No. 1. 

Q Will you tell what that is? 

A "Japanese try to blow up house — fail and so burn." 
This house is a big house of fir. Heras at the corner of 
Vito Cruz and Taft Avenue, and he had a strong concrete 
ground floor. Several days before the Americans were re¬ 
ported to be in the south the Japanese marines tried to 
blow up his house but their dynamite was not strong enough. 
So they burned it. And not only this house. They burned 
the houses next to this which were made of wood. And the 
purpose was evident: so that the pillbox on Vito Cruz, 
the corner of Vito Cruz and Taft Avenue, or pillboxes 
facing Pasay could be used effectively by the Japanese 
soldiers. And I saw them fight in these pillboxes from 
my house and when the Americans came I saw Japanese soldiers 
in the pillboxes dead and all over the streets and the 
neighborhood. And I saw and I witnessed how the Japanese 
soldiers brought mortar guns up to AFESA, the Mayflower 
Apartment, and the LaSalle College which surrounded my 
house. And that is why we were caught in cross fire. I 
stayed for several days under my house there to avoid being 
hit by the American shells. 

Q Is Note 2 a correct statement? 

A Note 2 is the home of Mr. Lorenzo. Yes. They drove 
Mr. Lorenzo away from his house long, oh, several weeks 
before the Americans were reported to be coming from Pasay 
and just to be- able to build that big pillbox. And the 
Honorable Commission may, if it so desires, still go there 
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and see how strong those pillboxes are, how thick they are. 
Q Is Note 3 correct? 

A "Holes cut in walls for retreat". Yes, sir. And 
they were actually used. Soldiers used to pass through 
that during the street fighting. 

Q Is Note 4 correct? 

A "Mines placed — then moved". Oh, those were the 
mines that almost drove me and my family almost out of my 
house, but they moved that to Singalong Street near the 
bridge and they blow up those bridges of Singalong Creek. 
And those mines were there. As a matter of fact, those 
mines exploded when the carretelas passed by after libera¬ 
tion. 

CAPTAIN PACE: I re-offer Exhibit 403 for identifi¬ 
cation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission would like to es¬ 
tablish the date of the drawing with respect to the time 
these various situations existed. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Pace) When did they start the construc¬ 
tion of these concrete pillboxes and the placing of the 
mines in the streets, the cutting of the walls, and so 
forth? 

A They started back about after the middle of December; 
about the middle of December. 

Q Did they continue work on those projects from the 
middle of December until the fighting started? 

A Yes, sir. And dug trenches, even in some of those 
empty lots. 
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CAPTAIN PACE: I ro-offer it, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, there is nothing that the 
witness has stated that affects the validity of the Com¬ 
mission's previous ruling on this document. The Defense 
is not denying that there was street fighting in the City 
of Manila by Japanese marines. And this is hardly, there¬ 
fore, proper rebuttal. But our basic objection to this 
document is that it does not show the date as of which this 
is a correct chart. In other words, as a chart it is of 
no use whatsoever unless there is some statement of the 
date as of v'hich this is correct. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 1125 hours a recess was taken until 1330 
hours, 1 December 194-5.) 
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/FTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial v/rs resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
1330 hours.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Fir, all members of the Commission, the 
Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With respect to the exhibit 
proffered by the Prosecution just prior to the noon recess, 
the Commission rejects the exhibit and sustains the objection 
offered by Counsel. 

RAFAEL DINGL/SAN 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and testified 
further as follows; 

DIRECT EXAMIN/TION (Resumed) 

Q (By Captain Pace) During the period of December 1944 

and January 1945, did you see the construction of other 
fortifications in Manila? 

A You moan other than those around my house? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were they? 

A Along Taft Avenue up to the Legislative Building. 

I even saw how they forced people to dig and fill up drums, 
oil drums that were lined up there behind the Legislative 
Building, and almost all the corners of streets that cross 
Taft Avenue from Vito Cruz up to the Legislative Building 
had pillboxes, either of earth, wood, stones or concrete. 

Q Would it have been possible from those pillboxes to 
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fire upon troops who were attempting to land on Manila Bay 
from the sea? 

A From the v/ay they were constructed, it was impossible, 

especially taking into account the position of the holes in 
these pillboxes. They could only fire against the enemy, 
the Americans that would come from Pasay or — that is, south 
of the city — or that would come from the east through the 
— crossing the Fingalong Creek. 

Q One more matter: During the Japanese occupation, 

was it customary for the civilians to bow to Japanese 
sentries? 

A Customary? Not customary, but they were forced to 

bowl I myself — I have been forced to bow to these 
Japanese, and many Filipinos had even to walk several blocks 
to avoid passing before a Japanese sentry and having to bow 
to what they called these "gorilla" sentries; and some 
Filipinos, including myself, whenever we were in a carretela 
or calesa we removed our hats long before we come to the 
sentries, just to avoid to have to remove our hats when we 
are in front of the sentries. I saw people slapped by 
sentries,that did not bow, and we were even instructed 
through the press as to the manner of how to bow to these 
sentries. We never did that before! 

CAPT/IN REEL: Sir, we will ask that the answer be 
stricken. It is immaterial; it is not proper rebuttal. 

There is no specification, no one of the 123 particulars 
having to do with this matter. If the Prosecution's position 
is that this is rebuttal of some testimony of the Accused, 
we bring the point out that the Accused stated that in his 
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opinion this was a voluntary proposition. 

It is certainly highly improper for the Prosecution 
to ask this witness, or for the witness to make a speech on 
this particular subject. It is not rebuttal. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the testimony of the 
Accused, the Commission is quite surprised at the objection. 

Does Prosecution have any views to express upon this? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. The testimony of the 
Accused, as was stated, was that he thought it was voluntary, 
and this witness is testifying as to what happened to some 
of them who failed to bow. It is very material. 

CAPT/IN REEL: Sir, it is not rebuttal to in this 
manner dispute an opinion of one of the witnesses. The 
Accused stated that in his opinion the matter was voluntary. 
This doesn't go to that in any way, shape or manner. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the Accused testified categorically 
that nothing happened to the civilians if they did not bow. 
Furthermore, this goes to the credibility of the Accused and, 
in addition to that, it shows how little he knew about 
affairs in Manila. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, it has no relationship to the 
credibility of the Accused. The Accused stated, if I may 
repeat, an opinion, we will let the record speak for itself 
on that subject. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is also stating an 
opinion. The objection is not sustained. 

CAPT'IN PACE: You may cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Have you seen any of these 
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so-called fortifications at other parts of the city than 
those you have mentioned on direct examination? Just answer 
yes or no. 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see the concrete structure just inside the 

gate to this building, when you came here this morning? 

A I just saw that one for the first time when I was 

brought here for the first time. 

Q And is that the type of fortification that you have 

been testifying about? 

A No. 

Q How does it differ? 

A Well, that looked to me like an air raid shelter, 

and, as a matter of fact, I have read in the papers that 
they had air raid shelter hero in the High Commissioner's 
Office. 


Q '"ere there any air raid shelters in the immediate 

vicinity of your neighborhood? 

A Air raid shelters for civilians? 

Q Air raid shelters. 

A Yes, those constructed by us, in our houses or in 

our yards. 

Q Were any of these structures you have testified about 

this morning air raid shelters, whether for yourself or for 
Japanese soldiers? 

A They were pillboxes, and anybody in this room can go 

there now and I will show them just how those openings were 
placed about one foot from the ground, where they could fire 
their guns against the Americans that were expected to come. 
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Q Now, this pillbox you have just described, with the 

opening near the floor; when was that constructed? 

A That one I era referring particularly to is the pillbox 

at the corner of Vito Cruz, Taft Avenue, and the lot owned 
by ex-Representative Lorenzo. 

Q When- was the construction of that so-called pillbox 

completed? 

A About January. 

Q And did you see any others in that neighborhood? 

A The one opposite that, the other corner, also made 

of concrete and with holes for guns. 

Q And when was the construction of that pillbox 

completed? 

A /bout the same time. 

Q In January? V'hr.t part of January? 

A Or latter part of December. 

Q Well, which was it? Was it January or was it December? 

A You mean when it was completely finished? 

Q When it was completed. 

A With all the earth and grass on top of it? 

Q When was it completed? 

A Well, about the first week of January. 

Q And were there any others that were completed before 

the first week in January? 

A They were the earthen or the pillboxes made of earth 

and wood and stones — they were completed before that. 

Q When were they completed? 

A About the latter part of December. 

Q And were there any that were completed after the 
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first week in January? 

A The pillboxes that were facing the bridges on ^ 

Singalong Creek, which is not in this diagram (indicating) — 
this is incomplete, in the sense that it does not cover the 
whole area. 

Q Well, when were those completed? 

A About the 10th, or within the second week of January. 

Q Of January. And that was the last pillbox that was 

completed? 

A That I know. I don't know when they completed the 

other pillboxes that they were constructing after we could 
not leave our houses. 

Q But after the 10th day of January, you never saw 

any work being done on pillboxes or fortifications? 

A They used to go inside the pillboxes and bring things; 

I don't know what they were doing, sir. 

CAPT/IN S/NDBERG: We ask that the last answer bo 
stricken, and the question repeated to the witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Repeat the last 
question and strike the answer. 

(Question read) 

A Around the pillboxes I also saw some more elaborate 

defenses. For example, in that pillbox in front of LaSalle 
College, between the Nippon Club lot and the LaSalle College 
entrance to the south, they cut down the big trees on the 
sidewalk, and then they covered that with barbed wire. 

Then they also built frames of wood which they encircled 
with barbed wire, and they allowed only passage through one 
way of Taft Avenue. Then they — 
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Q What was the date of that? 

A I am not through yet. You asked for fortifications. 

Q I asked you when — 

A No; you asked whether they were doing work after this 

certain date — 

Q I have asked you several times as to the date, and I 

should like an answer as to when, not the details. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Read the question, please. 

(The question was read by the reporter as follows: 

"Q But after the 10th day of January, you never saw 
any work being done on pillboxes or fortifications?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of the way the question 
is framed, it is quite a proper answer. He is not only 
saying he did, but he is explaining it. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: All right. 

THE WITNESS: May I proceed? 

CAPTAIN S/NDBERG: Are you still answering? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

A (Continuing) Beyond Vito Cruz to the south, farther 

from the place of this burnt buildings, especially the 
building of the Heras residence which they tried to blow up 
end then burned, they bored holes in the ground, square 
holes, and I suppose that they were for mines, for anti-tank 
mines. And they also built frames there of wood covered 
with barbed wire, and then they dug trenches in that lot 
near the Heras residence, and they dug holes on the corner 
of Azcarraga and Taft Avenue for mines; and, as I said, 
that ne-rly sent us out of the house, but they put that 
farther toward Singalong Street where they put their mines, 
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and then they also placed barbed wire and they dug trenches 
in front of LaSalle College just behind the sidewalk, which 
had connections with underground installations they had 
there. And I suppose they were also fortifications, because 
after the Americans cane in and liberated us tv/o or three 
days after, I passed through these places and I found plenty 
of anmunition there, machine guns. 

Q (Ey Captain Sandberg) All right. Now, let us go 

back and get this thing organized. You testified you saw 
no pillboxes constructed in your neighborhood after the 10th 
day of January. Do you still stand by that statement? Now, 
I am talking about the construction of pillboxes, the 
completion of pillboxes. Do you wish to stand by that 
statement? 

A When you said — when I answered your questions 

about the 10th of January, I was answering about m 
approximate date, because I did not note down the date when 
they finished. But I am sure that most of those fortifica¬ 
tions were finished after the second week of January. 

Q Well, do you want to change that date of January 10 

now to some other date? 

A Well, it is around that, the second week of January; 

I would not say 10. 

Q You saw no pillboxes being constructed during the 

month of February, after the American forces reached the 
north bank of the Pasig River? 

A The American forces, if the report given to me by 

my sister was correct, must have reached Azcarraga on the 
north side of the Pasig River about February 3. The Japs 
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were getting ready from that night on, they were taking 
munitions, guns and supplies to their pillboxes. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I ask that that answer be 
stricken, and that the question be reread to the witness 
and we have a response at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question again, 

please? 

(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answer will be stricken and 
the witness will give a new answer. 

A I didn't go out of my house anymore after February 3* 

We Just waited for the Americans to come. We had to wait 
for some days. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Well, after February 3» then, 

you can't testify as to anything the Japanese soldiers did, 
since you were in your house? 

THE WITNESS: What was that question? 

(Question read) 

A I can testify plenty yet on what they did, even 

during the fighting, just before the Americans came in and 
liberated us from the two rooms of the ground floor of 
the Mayflower Apartment. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Well, in that event, will 

you please answer my question as to whether or not you saw 
any pillboxes constructed after the first dry of February? 
Yes or no. 

A After February 3» no. 

Q Thank you. Now, these pillboxes which you saw 

constructed prior to the 10th day of January, am I correct 
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that it is y~>ur testimony that they faced only towards 
the south and the erst? 

A Yes, the ones I have been testifying to. 

Q And they had no openings, then, towards the north; 

is that correct? 

A For guns? No. 

Q Do you know which wry the American forces came when 

they did come? 

A Of course. I watched them from the window of the 

Mayflower, one time — 

Q They came from the north, didn't they? 

A North? That is where the Japs took the last stand, 

on this side (indicating). They came, the first unit under 
Captain McDonald liberated us from that place where the 
130 was, from the east, and after they had liberated us I 
learned that some units came from the north. As a natter 
of fact, when the first Americans cpme into the Mayflower 
Apartment, I asked for their commander, because I wanted 
to give him the exact position of the fortifications, and 
the soldiers, the GI's immediately called the commander and 
I told the Captain, I told him, "Please, do not allow your 
soldiers to pass through Dagonoy, Estrada and Vito Cruz, 
because there is a big concrete pillbox in front of LaSalle 
College, and another big earth and wood and stone pillbox 
near the Nippon Club, that guard these streets. Pass your 
men and your tanks through the Ohta Development Lot, where 
your tanks may be able to blast those pillboxes. And you 
can use my house," I said, "when you fight the Japs in 
LaSalle." 
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Q Now, it is true, then, that when the American forces 

came from the north, as you have just testified 
A Not from the north. 

Q You just testified that they came later from the 

north. 

A No, east; Singalong. 

CAPT/IN SANDBERG: Will the reporter please read 
back the last answer? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, there is no point in that. 

In fact, the Commission feels that this is a waste of time. 
The witness testified so very clearly that initially the 
attack came from the east, and later ho learned that 
American troops came from the north. 

THE WITNESS: From the south, also; I said from the 

south. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: You said "north 1 * — 

THE WITNESS: Did I say "north"? Well, I pointed 
south, anyway. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: The witness said "north". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: If there is any question about what 
he said — 

THE WITNESS: Well, I will give you the chance to 
correct that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is there anythin? further to be 
obtained by cross-examination? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I have nothing further. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Thank you, sir. 

(witness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE. We will call Mr. Sia. 

GENERA., REYNOLDS: Before we hear this witness> what 
is the purpose of his testimony? 

CAPTAIN PACE: He will give the dates the fortifica¬ 
tions were started north of the river. 

MAJOR KERF.: I believe this witness will testify as 
to the fortiiications on the north side of the river. 

Counsel was questioning the other witness as to the open¬ 
ings in the pillboxes to the north, and this gentleman will 
prove that the Japanese were fortifying the north side cf 
the river. 

If the Commission is interested in that subject we 
are prepared to put evidence into the record on it, other¬ 
wise we will be content without it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will dispense witi¬ 
the witness. 

CAPTAIN PACE: Will you mark this as our next exhibit? 

(Book entitled "Japanese Defense 
of Cities as Exemplified by the 
Battle for Manila" was marked 
Prosecution's Exhibit No, 404 
for identification.) 

CAPTAIN PACE: If the Commission please, the Prose¬ 
cution's Exhibit No. 404, marked for identification, is 
entitled "Japanese Defense of Cities as Exemplified by the 
Battle for Manila, A Report by XIV Corps. Published by 
A. C. of S., G>2, Headquarters Sixth Army, 1 July 1945." 

It is an official report of the XlVth Corps and is 
offered into evidence, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Defense had an opportunity 
to see this? 
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CAPTAIN PACE: No, sir; we have not had enough copies 
of it to pass it around. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has the Defense seen this report 
from any other source? 

CAPTAIN REEL: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you offering the entire docu¬ 
ment? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you intend to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the Commission to some specific parts in it? 

CAPTAIN PACE: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document, being an official 
publication, is accepted for such probative value, if any, 
that it shall be deemed to possess. 

The discussion of it shall be deferred until the 
Defense has had a time to study it. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 404 for 
identification was received in 
evidence and so marked.) 

CAPTAIN REEL: May we first inquire as to the matter 
that is being rebutted by this document? 

CAPTAIN PACE: It is evidence of the same sort, sir, 
that Manila was actually fortified; that its defense was 
not just a haphazard venture. It shows the careful for¬ 
tification of the City in great detail. 

CAPTAIN REEL: If that is all that it is offered 
for we do not see its relevancy. 

MAJOR KERR: This document will also show very 
clearly that it was not the intent or purpose, or actual 
conduct of the enemy forces here, to evacuate the City. 
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To the contrary , it specifies the three basic principles 
upon which Manila was defended. It shows, I believe, 
quite clearly, that it was not evacuated nor was any 
effort made to evacuate it by all of the Japanese forces. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission affirms its ruling. 
We will hear from the Prosecution as to the specific 
points of interest after the Defense has had an opportunity 
to look through it. 

CAPTAIN PACE: That is all we have on that matter, 

sir. 

MICHAEL J. BANUVAR 

called as a witness on behalf of the Prosecution in rebut¬ 
tal, being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Hill) Will you state your name to the 

Commission, please? 

A Michael J. Banuvar, civilian, attached to the 7/ar 

Crimes Commission. 

Q How old are you, Mr. Banuvar? 

A Thirty-three years old, sir. 

Q "here do you reside now? 

A 50 Domingas Street, Manila. 

Q By whom are you employed? 

A I am employed by the War Crimes Commission as an 

investigator-interpreter. 

Q Have you had occasion, as an investigator and inter¬ 

preter, to interview Colonel Hashimoto, who testified 
before this Commission in this case? 
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A I have, sir. 

Q On how many occasions have you interviewed Colonel 

Hashimoto? 

A On the 11th of October and the 15th of November; 

there was one other occasion, but I don't recall the date. 

Q w ere the two dates which you have mentioned in 194-5? 

A That is right, sir. 

Q Did you on either one of these interviews question 

or talk with Hashimoto about the placing of explosives in 
buildings here in Manila by the Japanese forces? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to the question unless 
there is a oroper foundation laid. If conversations with 
a Japanese prisoner of war are to be brought out on the 
stand by this or any other witness, we feel it should be 
shown, first, if it is a fact, that the witness was warned 
of his rights. There has been no such testimony here. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of the testi¬ 
mony? 

CAPTAIN HILL: The Court will recall that when the 
cross examination of Hashimoto was comoleted I believe 
your Honor asked me if we had any evidence to present 
relative to the questions that I had asked him on cross 
examination. 

At that time I stated that in our rebuttal I would 
put on the stand the officer or interpreter that asked 
him those questions and received the answers which I 
cross examined him about. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that the witness who was 
alleged to have been drunk in the Rainbow Club? 
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CAPTAIN HILL: That is correct, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, you may proceed, 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I address one further remark on 
this subject? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We still feel, sir, that if this witness 
is going to testify as to conversations he had with a 
prisoner of war, before any such testimony is admissible 
it must appear that this witness, or whoever was with him, 
warned the prisoner of war of his rights. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, in the first 
place there is no such requirement applicable to a proceed¬ 
ing of this sort. 

In the second place, that particular person testified 
here himself, freely and voluntarily apparently, and, there¬ 
fore, subjected himself to impeachment. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Without any further discussion the 
objection is not sustained. 

You may proceed. 

CAPTAIN HILL: Will the reporter read the last ques¬ 
tion back? 

(Question read.) 

Q (By Captain Hill) Go ahead and answer the question. 

A Hashimoto informed me at this time that in December, 
when he was assigned as a staff officer on the Manila 
defense, preparations had already been completed and that 
dynamite, explosives, and other inflammables, had already 
been placed in various large buildings. 

Q Did you carry on your conversations with Hashimoto 
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in Japanese? 

A I did, sir. 

Q And did you, during that conversation, or the subse¬ 
quent interview that you had with him, talk with him about 
where he was and in what condition he was at the time he 
first learned of the Americans' entry into the City of 
Manila? 

A I did, sir. 

Q Will you relate that conversation to the Commission? 

A I asked Hashimoto where he first heard of the 
American landing in Manila. He informed me that he had 
been misinformed by his subordinates and that he had not 
expected the entry of the American forces into Manila un¬ 
til about three or four days, and that he thought that he 
was perfectly justified in taking his time, and he was at 
the Rainbow Night Club on the night of January 3rd. The 
exact literal translation of the term he used would actually 
be "drunk," but to give the man the benefit of the doubt 
you might interpret it a3 "I was feeling good and was high." 
Q I call your attention to the date. V/as it February, 
or January the 3rd? 

A February, sir, 

Q Did you, subsequent to that time, have a conversation 

with Hashimoto regarding staff meetings and meetings of 
subordinate officers of the Japanese forces during the 
last part of December, concerning the defense of the City 
of Manila? 

A I did, sir. 

Q Will you relate that conversation to the Commission, 
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please? 

A This was on the occasion when I spoke to him on 
November 15th. At this time Hashimoto informed me that 
regular staff meetings were held, at which time the local 
commanders in the outlying outskirts would be called to the 
headquarters where discussions were held as to the defense 
of Manila. 

Further he stated that at this time, as there was a 
fear of the American tanks, that they might enter the City 
of Manila, and as they had no means to combat this entry, 
they had dug large holes in most of the main highways, 
wherein they placed explosives, that they were to set off 
on the entry of the tanks into Manila. 

He further stated that as they were short of ammuni¬ 
tion at this time they broke up a lot of large shells and 
used up the powder in the shells. 

Q Did you have any conversation with him about which 
Japanese staff officer had charge of these meetings or 
conducted the meetings? 

A If I recall correctly, sir, I think he said that 
Colonel Suzuki was chief-of-staff at this time. 

Q How long have you spoken the Japanese language? 

A About 27 years, sir. 

Q Did you live in Japan for some time? 

A Yes, I did. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all, sir. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you talked to Colonel 
Hashimoto on these three occasions, did you or anyone with 
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you warn him that as a prisoner of war he need not say any¬ 
thing other than his name, rank, and serial number? 

A No, sir, I did not. 

Q Did you or anyone with you warn him that he need not 

say anything that might incriminate himself? 

A No, sir. 

Q And were these conversations, all of them, prior to 
his taking the stand in this case? 

A That is correct, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We will ask again, sir, that the tes¬ 
timony of the witness thus far adduced be stricken from the 
record. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I ask Defense counsel on what 
grounds or on what authority he contends that it is neces¬ 
sary to warn such a witness or prospective witness that he 
need not testify, or to make any statement which might 
incriminate him? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Shall I answer, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: On the grounds that the Geneva 
Convention states that a prisoner of war is to be accorded 
all the rights of a soldier of a country, or of the country 
who has him imprisoned. 

MAJOR KERR: There is nothing in the Geneva Convention 
which requires anything more than that the captive soldier 
be required to give only his name, rank, and serial number. 

However, if he desires to do so, even though it may 
incriminate him, he may do it, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The discussion is terminated. 
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you warn him that as a prisoner of war he need not say any¬ 
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A No, sir, I did not. 

Q Did you or anyone with you warn him that he need not 
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Q And were these conversations, all of them, prior to 
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MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I ask Defense counsel on what 
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need not testify, or to make any statement which might 
incriminate him? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Shall I answer, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: On the grounds that the Geneva 
Convention states that a prisoner of war is to be accorded 
all the rights of a soldier of a country, or of the country 
who has him imprisoned. 

MAJOR KERR: There is nothing in the Geneva Convention 
which requires anything more than that the captive soldier 
be required to give only his name, rank, and serial number. 

However, if he desires to do so, even though it may 
incriminate him, he may do it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The discussion is terminated. 
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The evidence of the witness will remain in the record for 
such probative value, if any, that the Commission shall 
award to it, and the objection of counsel is not sustained. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, Mr. Bonuvar, Colonel 
Hashimoto told you, I believe you stated, that in December, 
when he came here, certain preparations were already com¬ 
plete, is that correct? 

A Right, sir. 

Q And that he did nothing further on those preparations, 
is that correct? 

A Very little, sir. 

Q Did he tell you when those preparations had been 
completed? 

A Shortly after his arrival. He was not appointed 
chief-of-staff of the Manila defense until March of 1945. 

Q So it was before his arrival in December that the 
so-called preparations took place? 

A During the month of December. 

Q When did he get here, did he tell you that? 

A If I recall correctly he v/as assigned as a staff 

officer on the 24th of December. 

Q When did he get to Manila? 

A He was in Manila before that, as I understand it. 

Q V/as his statement before he got to Manila these 

preparations were completed? 

A I don't know whether it was before or not, but he 
informed me that on the assumption of his duties prepara¬ 
tions had already been completed and he did not know any¬ 
thing about it. 
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Q I see. What was the Japanese expression used for 
feeling good or being high or being drunk? 

A "Ii kibun de yoteita." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Did the official interpreter get 

that? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you repeat it, please? 

THE WITNESS: I might mention that it is kind of a 
slang. The phrase is 11 Ii kibun de yoteita." 

"Ii kibun" are the words for feeling good, and 
"yoteita" is the past tense for being drunk, "you" meaning drunk. 

MAJOR PRATT: Did the Defense counsel wish a trans¬ 
lation from the Interpreter? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes. 

MAJOR PRATT: It is my opinion that the first phrasing 
that the witness gave to the Court is the closest to the 
English, of a person who has been drinking and is feeling 
good. 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Nov/, when you talked to Colonel 
Hashimoto, you spoke of Manila, is that correct? 

A Correct, sir. 

Q Did Colonel Hashimoto distinguish to you between the 

City of Manila and the Manila sector? 

A He informed me at this time that most of the defense 
preparations had been completed at the northern part of 
Manila. 

Q Did he mention to you the defense positions at Fort 
McKinley? 

A He did not. 
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Q I see. What was the Japanese expression used for 
feeling good or being high or being drunk? 

A "Ii kibun de yoteita." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Did the official interpreter get 

that? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you repeat it, please? 

THE WITNESS: I might mention that it is kind of a 
slang. The phrase is "Ii kibun de yoteita." 
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"yoteita" is the past tense for being drunk, "you" meaning drunk. 
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lation from the Interpreter? 
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that the witness gave to the Court is the closest to the 
English, of a person who has been drinking and is feeling 
good. 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, when you talked to Colonel 
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City of Manila and tho Manila sector? 
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Q Or at Karokan Field? 

A No, sir, 

Q Or at Nichols Field? 

A No, sir, 

Q Did you take a written statement from him? 

A I did, sir. 

Q How many of them? 

A Two. 

Q Did Colonel Hashimoto tell you the number of men he 
had in the City of Manila? 

A He said about 1,500, sir, were in the Manila defense. 

Q Did you ask him how he expected to defend the City of 
Manila with 1,500 men? 

A No, sir, I didn't. 

Q You were here during Colonel Hashimoto's testimony 

on the stand? 

A I was• 

Q Aside from those matters which you have just testified 
to now, was everything that Colonel Hashimoto said on the 
stand consistent with what he told you at these conferences? 
A I believe it was, sir. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all. 

CAPTAIN HILL: That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the purpose of this wit¬ 
ness' testimony? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: This witness was the Judge Advocate 
of General Yamashita's Headquarters. 

The purpose of it is to rebut the testimony given by 
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the Accused and General Muto with reference to the court- 
martial proceedings£hat they had no knowledge of guerrillas 
being executed contrary to court-martial law. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Hideo Nishiharu. 

HIDEO NISHIHARU 

called as a witness in rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
being first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, Sergeant Yajima, 
and Sergeant Oishi: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) What is your name? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Hideo Nishiharu. 

Q Your age? 

A 51 . 

Q Your nationality? 

A Japanese. 

Q You are now a prisoner of war held in the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q You understand that you do not have to say anything 
that will incriminate you? 

A Yes. 

Q You further understand that anything you say can be 
used against you? 

(Translated by Interpreter Oishi) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, I understand. 

Q (By Captain Webster) What was your rank in the 
Japanese Army? 

A Colonel in the Judge Advocate's Department. 

Q When did you come to the Philippine Islands? 

A December 24, 1941. 

Q V/hat official position did you hold in the Japanese 
Army while you were in the Philippines? 
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A I was in the Judge Advocate's Department as a judicial 
police officer for court martials and military tribunals. 

Q Were you the head of the Judge Advocate's Section 
in the headquarters of General Yamashita? 

A I v/as head of the Judge Advocate Section and a police 
officer for court-martials. 

Q In such capacity did you review and examine all court- 
martial cases? 

(Translated by Major Pratt) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

The answer to the last question will be repeated by 
the reporter so that we may have the answer. 

(Pending question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) I handled court-martial and 
military tribunals cases, and if the cases were thoroughly 
investigated I reviev/ed them; if the investigation of the 
police was insufficient, I investigated them further be¬ 
fore presenting them to the court-martial. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was it reported to your office 
that in December of 1944 a large number of persons who were 
suspected of being guerrillas had been arrested by the 
military police? 

(The pending question and the following questions 
were translated into Japanese from Fnglish by Interpreter 
Yajima, the answer being translated by the interpreter 
indicated.) 
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A (Through Major Pratt) I recall having certain con¬ 
tacts with a 2nd Lieutenant in the military police head-- 
quarters. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you know the name of the 
person who reported that? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) The officer that came 
from the Kempei headquarters? (No response) 

Q When v/as that report made to you? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I believe it was in the middle 
of December. 

Q Had your headquarters at that time planned to move 
from Manila? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q V/as there sufficient time to try those cases by court- 
martial? 

A (Through Major Pratt) There simply wasn't time. 

Q What did you do? 

A These guerrillas which were arrested were to be handled 
by a military tribunal, but there simply wasn't time to try 
them. And I talked to Major Katsuo, and since he told me 
that if they \7ere left to the military police all the cap¬ 
tured guerrillas would be executed, I decided to leave it 
up to the discretion of the military tribunal. 

Q Did you discuss that matter with General Yamashita? 

A Yes, I spoke to the General, and I told him that a 

large number of guerrillas were in custody, but to try them 
in court would be impossible due to lack of time, and 
therefore the officer of the military tribunal, after an 
investigation, would cooperate with the military police in 
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the handling of these prisoners. 

Q What action did General Yamashita take on your sugges¬ 
tion? 

A General Yamashita offered no suggestions. He just 
nodded. 

Q That is, he nodded his head? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q Did you take that nod as the approval of proceeding? 

A (Through Major Pratts He didn't have any particular 

opinion to offer, so I accepted it. 

Q Was that suggestion of yours carried into effect? 

A After this, Major Katsuo and the officers under him 

investigated and handled the suspected persons, but since 
I got no report on the matter I do not know as to the de¬ 
tails. 

Q How many people were punished under that plan? 

A As I just said, I am not too sure on the facts, but 

I would estimate around 600 persons. 

Q How many of the 600 were executed? 

A Those who were tried numbered about 900 to 1000, but 
those who were executed were approximately 600. 

MAJOR PRATT: May I make a correction on that: "Those 
who were sentenced were 600". 

Q (By Captain Webster> By "sentenced", do you mean 
executed? 

A Yes, by sentence I mean a death sentence. 

Q Is it true that those persons who were executed were 
without a proper trial or court-martial? 

A In theory, I cannot say that they were -- in theory, 
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I cannot say that they were legally or officially tried. 
However, since they v/ere investigated by two officers, I 
think that they were given trial. 

Q Were they tried in accordance with Japanese court- 
martial lav;? 

A According to the regulations, two officers and one 
law member should be present, but only the two officers 
were there. 

Q Did General Yaraashita approve of all of the death 
sentences? 

A I did not understand that to be General Yamashita's 
idea or opinion. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTFR: Sir, I would like to have that ansv/er 
stricken and have the question re-read to the witness. I 
don’t believe it is responsive. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Strike the answer 
and re-read the question. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we object to having the answer 
stricken. V/e think it is responsive. If the Prosecution 
wishes to ask the question again, that is his privilege, 
but we don't think the answer should be stricken from this 
record, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It not being material whether the 
answer is stricken or not, it will be permitted to remain 
in the record, in view of Defense's objection. However, 
Prosecution may ask the identical question and see if we 
get the same answer. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did General Yanashita apnrove 
of all the sentences of execution? 
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(Translated to the witness by Interpreter Yajima) 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: Your question itself is likely to 
be confusing to the witness. What you mean is, "Did 
General Yamashita act upon the recommendation for a death 
sentence, or the investigation?" The witness could very 
properly interpret the use of the term "approve" to refer 
to his preliminary discussion v/ith General Yamashita. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER : I will withdraw that question and 
restate it. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did General Yamashita act upon 
all the sentences of death in December of 1944? 

A Since I had no opportunity to receive a detailed re¬ 
port from Major Katsuo, I do not know myself in detail how 
the General handled the matter. 

Q Did General Yamashita sign all the death sentences? 

A No, there was not even time to have those papers 

signed. 

Q Why wasn’t there time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

We would like, first, to have all of the questions 
and answers read back which pertain to the episode of the 
Filipinos who were charged with being guerrillas. 

(Questions and answers read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This testimony doesn’t make a co¬ 
hesive whole. You have asked him if General Yamashita 
signed the papers; yet, he has testified there was no trial 
and hence no papers to sign. He has testified that there 
was an investigation, but he also stated that he doesn’t 
know the outcome of that investigation, so there could have 
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been no papers that reached him. 

He said 600 were sentenced, and he meant a death sen¬ 
tence, but how dees he know that if no recofda reached him? 

Prosecution must clear up a lot of points on this 
matter. We want to know who made the investigation. Was 
it the military police or officers from his office, or both? 
What kind of an investigation? It might have been merely 
going over and asking if all of these people were guilty, 
or it might have been a detailed, individual investigation. 
The investigation of a thousand ^or more people, if done on 
an individual basis, would take a lot of time. 

The Commission desires that you think through your 
approach to this subject and try to clarify this matter. 

It would also like to know the date when he went to 
General Yamashita’s office. We would like to know the 
nature of the investigation performed by the military 
police, if he knows. 

It would be appropriate to inquire of him if he knows 
whether any evidence was obtained by torture, since General 
Yamashita testified yesterday that torture was not tolera¬ 
ted in the Japanese Army, and he knew of no such instances. 

This is a witness from whom we must obtain a clear 
picture of his story, which we are not new getting. 

The Commission will recess for 15 minutes to permit 
the Prosecution time to think this thing through. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. You 
may proceed. 

(Interpreters Pratt, Yajima, and Tanoye, now present.) 
Q (By Captain Webster) I believe that you stated that 
it was on or about December 12, 1945, that you received a 
report from the Military Police concerning the arrest of 
guerrillas. 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Is that the time I re¬ 
ceived a report from the major? 

Q The ICempei Tai? 

A It was about that time, but I do not remember the 
exact date. 

Q Was the report in writing? 

A It was an oral report. 

Q Are you familiar with the methods used by the Kempei 
Tai, the investigation? 

A I do lpiow. 

Q What methods did the Kempei Tai use in the investi¬ 

gation of those suspected guerrillas in December of 19*44? 

A I do not know because I did not receive any report, 
but I believe they took the ordinary steps. 

Q What were the ordinary steps? 

A We investigated the evidence, the persons connected 
with this case, and the person himself. 

Q Did the Military Police mistreat or torture any of 
the persons who were suspected guerrillas during December 
of 1944? 

A I do not know. 

Q Were you present during any of the investigations 
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conducted by the Military Police on those persons in 
December of 1944? 

A I wasn't there. 

Q What date was it that you went to General Yamashita 
and explained the situation to him? 

A What conditions do you mean? 

Q I am referring to the time that you went to General 
Yamashita and explained to him concerning the arrest of a 
great number of suspected guerrillas. 

A About the 14th or the 15th of December, but that is 
not accurate. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Would the Commission like to have 
the witness explain everything that took place at that 
meeting at this time? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/hat we are seeking is a clear- 
cut picture of what he has to say, and we do not seem to 
have it, or at least we do not feel that we have it. 

I would like to know more about what happened after 
he had the discussion with General Yamashita. We would 
like to know more about the nature of the investigation 
that he said was held, and particularly we would like to 
know how long it took and how much time was spent on it, 
and who made it. 

It would be interesting to know how much time 
elapsed after the conversation with General Yamashita and 
the execution of these people. 

Proceed along that line. 

Q (By Captain Webster) I believe you stated that 
members of your office investigated these guerrillas, is 
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that correct? 

A Is that for December? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, we investigated all. 

Q How many officers worked on that? 

A Two officers. 

Q Will you explain to the Commission exactly what kind 
of an investigation and what action those two officers 
took? 

A I did not receive any detailed report, but according 
to the documents that came in from the Kempei Tai the 
guerrilla suspects were determined individually. 

Q What kind of documents came in from the Kempei Tai? 

A Documents to the effect that the guerrillas were 

investigated. 

Q That is investigated by the Kempei Tai? 

A Yes. 

Q What did your officers do at such investigations? 

A Is it the method of investigation by my subordinates? 
Q Yes. 

A As I explained, I believe they made the investiga¬ 

tion as to whether or not they were guerrillas, according 
to the documents which came in from the Kempei Tai. 

Q Did your officers use any other evidence outside of 
the reports from the Kempei Tai? 

A I do not know exactly, but I don't believe there was 
anything else. 

Q Did they call any witnesses? 

A I do not know. 
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Q Do you know whether they interrogated each of the 
accused? 

A Not as an official report, but I heard this through 
ordinary conversation. 

Q That is, you heard that they did interrogate the 
accused? 

A I heard this but I didn't see. 

Q Was that by your officers or by the Kempei Tai? 

A My officers. 

Q How long did the investigation of each person take? 

A I believe it took from ten to twenty minutes. 

Q How long did it take to consider all of the cases 

you have mentioned? 

A Until the 25th of December, I believe. It was, I 
believe, until the day before I was transferred to Baguio, 
which was the 26th. 

Q When did those investigations start? 

A I think it is about the 15th or 16th of December. 

Q Where were those persons investigated? 

A At the Bilibid Prison. 

Q Who performed the executions? 

A The Kempei and Kemsho. 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: I don't know the exact meaning 
for "Kemsho." 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Would this help you? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: This one here is a civilian 
term. It is not a military term. 

It is the Kempei Tai and the prison. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Where were those persons 
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imprisoned before they were taken to Bilibid Prison? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Those who were with 
the Kempei were taken to the prison to be investigated. 

Q Were they taken directly to Bilibid Prison or had 

they been imprisoned in another place before that? 

A I think they were taken to Bilibid Prison for the 
purpose of the investigation. 

Q From where did they take them? 

A From the Kempei Tai. 

Q Where was the Kempei Tai? 

A In each Military Police group or squad. 

Q Do you know when those suspected guerrillas were 

executed? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did anyone tell you when they were executed? 

A I did not receive any official report. 

Q Did you receive any reports whatsoever? 

A I do not remember receiving any reports. 

Q How did you find out that those persons were exe¬ 
cuted? 

A I knew of this at the time when I came to Baguio 
and I gave orders to determine the names, age and addresses 
of those persons who were released and those who were 
executed. That was about the 14th or l?th of March, 1945. 

Q Well, who gave you the information concerning the 
executions at that time? 

A I just saw the papers but I did not receive any 
reports. 

Q Were those papers brought to Baguio by the two 
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Q Do you know whether they interrogated each of the 
accused? 

A Not as an official report, but I heard this through 
ordinary conversation. 

Q That is, you heard that they did interrogate the 
accused? 

A I heard this but I didn't see. 

Q Was that by your officers or by the Kempei Tai? 

A My officers. 

Q How long did the investigation of each person take? 

A I believe it took from ten to twenty minutes. 

Q How long did it take to consider all of the cases 

you have mentioned? 

A Until the 25th of December, I believe. It was, I 
believe, until the day before I was transferred to Baguio, 
which was the 26th. 

Q When did those investigations start? 

A I think it is about the 15th or 16th of December. 

Q Where were those persons investigated? 

A At the Bilibid Prison. 

Q Who performed the executions? 

A The Kempei and Kemsho, 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: I don't know the exact meaning 
for "Kemsho." 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Would this help you? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: This one here is a civilian 
term. It is not a military term. 

It is the Kempei Tai and the prison. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Where were those persons 
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imprisoned before they were taken to Bilibid Prison? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Those who were with 
the Kempei were taken to the prison to be investigated. 

Q Were they taken directly to Bilibid Prison or had 

they been imprisoned in another place before that? 

A I think they were taken to Bilibid Prison for the 
purpose of the investigation. 

Q From where did they take them? 

A From the Kempei Tai. 

Q Where was the Kempei Tai? 

A In each Military Police group or squad. 

Q Do you know when those suspected guerrillas were 

executed? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did anyone tell you when they were executed? 

A I did not receive any official report. 

Q Did you receive any reports whatsoever? 

A I do not remember receiving any reports. 

Q How did you find out that those persons were exe¬ 
cuted? 

A I knew of this at the time when I came to Baguio 
and I gave orders to determine the names, age and addresses 
of those persons who were released and those who were 
executed. That was about the 14th or 15th of March, 1945* 

Q Well, who gave you the information concerning the 
executions at that time? 

A I just saw the papers but I did not receive any 
reports. 

Q Were those papers brought to Baguio by the two 
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officers from your department? 

A One officer, who is Major Katsuo, was transferred to 
another unit; so the other officer made up these documents. 
Q Did that officer bring those documents to you? 

A The papers were complete, but they were not brought 
to me. 

Q What did that officer bring to you? 

A He just came to make a report that the papers were 
complete. 

Q Did you inform General Yamashita as to what happened 
to those suspected guerrillas? 

A . Since I did not know fully myself, I couldn’t report 
this to General Yamashita. 

Q Did General Yamashita ever ask you what was done with 
those suspected guerrillas? 

A No. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Are there any other subjects upon 
which the Commission would like us to interrogate the 
witness? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Yes. Yesterday General Yamashita 
discussed the action he took in approving death sentences 
and, as I recall, he stated that he approved 44, i»re or 
less, cases which had been presented to him. Inquire of 
the witness if he recalls the circumstances concerning the 
investigation by Kempei Tai and subsequent trial and in¬ 
vestigation of Mr. Carrol C. Grinnell, Mr. Alfred P. 
Duggleby, Mr. Larson, and Mr. E. C. Johnson, all of whom 
were civilian internees at Santo Tomas; also if he is 
familiar with the circumstances of the trial and subsequent 
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execution of Mabel Jurika, If the Commission understood 
correctly, he said these were the "December assembly" of 
guerrillas. Inquire of him also if there were an "October 
and November" collection. If so, how many and what was 
done with them? 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you recall how many cases 
you had against suspected guerrillas during November of 
1944? 

A I do not recall. 

Q Do you recall of any case which was against a person 
by the name of Mabel Jurika in November of 1944? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Do you recall how many cases you had against suspected 
guerrillas in October of 1944? 

A I cannot remember. 

Q Did you have any cases against suspected guerrillas 

in October and November of 1944? 

A I think we had cases against guerrillas in October. 

I think the guerrillas were tried in December, but I really 
cannot remember. 

Q Well, do you remember a case which the Kempel Tai 
referred to as "CIO-12" in November of 1944? 

A Isn't that sometime in September? 

Q We were informed that it was in October or November. 

A Yes. I handled a case regarding the CIO. 
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Q hasn't that particular case the one in which M-bel 

Jurikn was executed? 

A That is right. 

Q Wasn't that execution in November of 1944? 

A As I recall, it wasn't in October; it was in 

September. 

Do you mean the trial of the persons? 

A Yes, trial. 

Q Do you know when they v/ere executed? 

/ I do not remember. 

Q Could the execution have been in October or November 

of 1944? 

A I believe that was in September. 

Q Do you recall of having a court-martial case against 

four American internees at Santo Tomas by the names of 
Larson, Duggelby, Johnson, and Grinnell? 

A What month was this? 

Q It was in the latter part of December or the first 

part of January. 

A I did not handle any cases against jnternees in the 

latter part of December, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Inquire of the witness whether 
he has ever acted upon the death sentence of an American 
prisoner of war or civilian internee and, if he has, then 
we want to know whether he has presented those matters to 
General Yana shit a.. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did you act upon any death 

sentences during the time General Yamashita was in the 
Philippines, which death sentences v/ere against American 
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prisoners of war or civilian internees? 

A- Probably not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we will press him further. 

In a matter such as this, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt in the mind of this witness. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Are you sure that your office 

did not handle any cases against American prisoners of war 
or civilian internees during the time that General Yamashita 
was in the Philippines? 

A I believe it is certain. 

0 Did any reports come to your office — 

CAPT/IN REEL: May we have the answer to that last 
question? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Webster) Did any reports come to your 

office of any kind — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Hold it. He says "I believe it 
is certain." We do not know whether he means it is certain 
there were some, or certain there were none. We would like 
very much to have an answer to that question. 

Q (By Captain Webster) Do you mean there were no 

cases against American prisoners of war or civilian 
internees? 

A I am almost certain that I did not handle any cases 

against these Americans, but there may have been one case. 

Q What case was that? 

A There may have been one case, but I do not recall 

of any. 
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Q What case night there have been? 

A It was a. case th^t happened before October, I 

believe. But this particular case I refer to was a case 
where one of the internees was trying to escape and was — 
one of the prisoners tried to escape. He was caught in 
the wire and we.s unconscious. Then this PW, when he regained 
consciousness, he tried to escape. Then when the guards 
tried to catch him, this PW got hold of a stick and wounded 
his guard. 

Q Where did that happen? 

A I think it is one of the P7/ camps in Manila. 

Q Do you remember the man's name? 

A I do not remember his name. 

Q Do you recall when it happened? 

/ I do not remember. 

Q Was his name Ray Parker? 

A Maybe so, but I am not sure. 

Q Did that happen at Bilibid Prison? 

A Was that at the Bilibid Internment Camp? 

Q Bilibid Prison here in Manila. 

A Maybe so, but I am not sure. 

C/.PT/IN WEBSTER: °ir, I may be able to clear up 
that point. We did have a court-martial record against a 
man who tried to escape from Bilibid in August 1944, which 
was before General Yamashita's time. It may be the same 
case. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Do you have any further questions 
to ask of this witness? 

C/.PT/IN WEBSTER: No, that is all. You may cross 






examine, 


GENER/L REYNOLDS: We will defer that cross examina¬ 
tion. How much additional rebuttal testimony does 
Prosecution have, if any? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, we had in mind putting on this 
afternoon two additional witnesses, if the Commission 
desires to hoar them, on the matter of the bowing — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The matter of what? 

M/JOR KERR: The matter of the bowing to the 
Japanese sentries in Manila. 

In addition to that, we have documentary evidence to 
put in concerning the report from the Liaison Committee 
which I referred to yesterday while cross-examining the 
Accused, and a few other exhibits which we desire to sub¬ 
stitute for the originals now in evidence. For instance, 
the photostotic copy of the diary of Lieutenant Colonel 
Bodine, the original of which is in evidence, subject, how¬ 
ever, to being withdrawn and a photostatic copy substituted. 

Aside from those matters, we will be ready to close. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission does not desire to 
hear the witnesses with respect to the bowing. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With that, then, you will have no 
further witnesses to introduce? 

MAJOR KERR: No further oral witnesses. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: But you will have some exhibits 
to change, and additional exhibits to present? 

MAJOR KERR: That is correct. 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: j.nd consideration of the report 
of the 14th Corps? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: What additional witnesses, if 
any, will Defense wish to call? 

COLONEL CLARKE: The present indications, sir, are 
that General Yamashita and General Muto will be called in 
rebuttal of this witness, and it may be that we will have 
one or two more concerning this witness's testimony. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: What is the status of the check 
of the record for errors in spelling and such matters? 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, that is in progress. I think the 
bulk of it has been accomplished. That is to say, the check 
has been made by our office, and it requires, of course, 
consideration by the Defense and the Commission. I think 
the bulk of it has been completed as far as we are concerned. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Have you suggested changes in 
the record? 

COLONEL CLARKE: As of yesterday, wo had received 
one volume, I think, of corrections to make, which we are 
checking. Insofar as the other check is concerned, we will 
be ready by the time Major Kerr is. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. The Commission will 
recess until 8:30 Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1630 hours, 1 December 1945» the 
trial was adjourned until O 83 O hours, 3 December 1945.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all the members of the Commission, 
the Accused and Defense Counsel are present, 

HIDEO NISHIHARU 

called as a witness in rebuttal on behalf of the Prosecution, 
having been previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and 
testified further as follows through Interpreters Major 
Pratt and Sergeant Yajima: 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) Colonel Nishiharu, you testified 

you were head of the Judge Advocate's Section and a police 
officer for court-martial. Was that two separate posi¬ 
tions? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) I am the chief of the 

Judge Advocate's Section and policeman or investigator for 
the court-martial. 

Q How long had you held those tv/o positions? 

A From the 16th year of Shown, that is, 194-1, the end 

of December, to the surrender. 

Q And you were right here in the Philippine Islands 

all the tine? 

A Yes. 

Q You served, then, under General Homna and General 

Kuroda? 

A Yes. 

Q And General Yaraashita inherited you when he came 

here? 

A Yes. 
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Q Now, as I understand it, your system of court-martial 

trials started with an investigation by the military police, 
is that correct? 

A In general, yes. 

Q And then after the investigation by the military police 

was over, the military police would send a report to the 
Judge Advocate's Department, is that correct? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Do you mean the Judge Advo¬ 
cate's Department of the Army? 

Q Yes. 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) After the investiga¬ 

tions by the Kempei Tai, the documents were sent to the 
court-martial or the military tribunal. 

Q And those documents were a judicial finding by the 

military police, is that correct? 

A These documents were documents to the effect that the 

suspects were investigated, and also remarks by the Kempei 
Tai. In case of witnesses, their testimonies are included, 
and evidence presented. 

Q And do they contain a conclusion of a finding of 

fact? Strike that. 

In addition to the testimony and the evidence, does 
the military police who signs these documents put in them 
his conclusion as to what the facts show? 

A (Through Major Pratt.) Do you mean is this a matter 

included in these documents? 

Q Right. 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) After the investiga¬ 

tion, his estimate on the suspects are written on these 
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Q And thea Lhese documents, with the testimony, the 

evidence and the military police's "estimation" of the sus¬ 
pect, are considered by an officer who is either the court- 
martial or the military tribunal, as the case may be; is 
that correct? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: May we have that again in Eng¬ 
lish? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And if the trial is of a Japanese 

soldier it is called a court-martial, but if it is of a 
civilian it is called a military tribunal; is that correct? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q And after the officer, who is either the court-martial 

or the military tribunal, gets this report from the military 
police, he studies it and makes his decision as to a verdict; 
is that correct? 

A Before that, the policeman will first check it, and 

they will determine — and he decides whether they shall 
be tried or not to be tried, and he then submits this paper, 
document, saying whether the persons should be tried or 
not, and the case will be determined according to the 
orders by the commanding officer. And then he will be 
prosecuted or not prosecuted, according to the orders by 
the commanding officer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now may we have that whole answer 

read? 

(Answer read 1 * 
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MAJOR PRATT• The term used as "policeman" may also 
be translated as "court investigator". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) By "commanding officer" do you 

mean yourself or some other judge advocate? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, it is the army commander. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's spend a little more time on 
that. The witness testified that it was the commanding 
officer but the very context of his statement would seem 
to indicate the commanding officer of the military police. 
Which commanding officer does he really mean? 

Q (By Captain Reel) Which commanding officer do you 

mean? 

A (Through Major Pratt) What do you mean by "what 

commanding officer"? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask him the flat statement whether 
he means the commanding officer of the military police, 
whether he acts upon these matters. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Does the commanding officer of 

the military police act on these matters as described by 
you? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) No. 

Q The commanding officer of what group, what comman¬ 

ding officer are you referring to? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The army commander, the 

commanding officer of the 14th Army. 

Q And you as Judge Advocate for the commanding officer 

of the 14th Area Army actually made those decisions; is 
that correct? 
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A No, I did not make any decisions. 

Q Do ycu mean that every single case was brought to the 

attention of General Yamashita before there ever was a trial, 
is that what you are telling this Commission? 

A I didn’t present all the documents but I did present 

these documents which gave the statements of opinion. 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, I believe 
that the witness refers there to these opinions made by the 
investigation or investigating officers. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's find out what he really does 

mean. 

CAPTAIN REEL: V’e will try, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do we understand now, Colonel, 

that you would present to the commanding officer of the 14th 
Area Army all documents pertaining to cases coming from the 
military police where the military police gave any opinion? 
Strike that out. 

Do we understand, Colonel, that you presented to the 
commanding general of the 14th Area Army all cases that 
had been investigated by the military police wherein opinions 
or recommendations had been made? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. Every case which had 

a statement of opinion with it was presented to the army 
commander and I requested orders. 

Q Now, to what officer, to what person, would you pre¬ 

sent that case? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS (Through Major Pratt): When I received 
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the order or the authority to prosecute I presented not only 
the statement of opinion but the other documents connected 
with the case to the officer who was to act as judge in the 
case. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, after you got the documents 

with the opinion or recommendation, your next step was to 
give them to the officer who was to act as judge in the 
case. Is that clearly correct? 

A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q And after that that judge would decide that case, is 

that correct? 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, the officer in charge 

would look over these documents and then he would make up 
a plan, and by plan I mean the time when the case would be 
tried. 

There are three officers: the chairman of the board, 
the judge and officer from the legal office, the judge 
advocate office, and these three officers after investiga¬ 
ting the case rendered the decision. 

Q In rendering their decision they draw up a document 

in which they put down the verdict, the sentence and the 
reasons; is that correct? 

A Yes, in this document there is the decision con¬ 

cerning the suspect, the reason for this decision and the 
evidence on the case. 

Q That document is signed by every one of the three 

judges who were present at the time of the trial, is that 
correct? 

A All three of them actually signed. 
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Q Is the execution of the sentence carried out by the 

military police 0 Is that correct, that execution of the 
sentence is carried out by the military police? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/ill you please read the question? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) The prison office carries 

out the sentence. 

Q (By Captain Reel) In the case of a military tribunal, 

as distinct from the court martial, isn't the execution of 
the sentence left up to the military police? 

A No. As a rule the officer in charge of the prison 

handles this. 

Q You mean that the officer in charge of the prison 

would actually execute a death sentence in a capital case? 

A Yes, he would carry it out upon the recommendation 

of the prosecutor. 

Q Could he turn that duty over to the military police 

to carry out? 

A Since the prison officer does not have a large number 

of troops, if in case he should not have sufficient men to 
carry out this sentence, he can request the commanding 
officer for additional men and when these men are sent down 
in accordance with this order they will carry out the 
execution. 








Q Now, have you given us the process by which a case 

is tried and disposed of before a military tribunal? 

A Since the military tribunal resembles a military 

court, this could be the process for a military tribunal. 

Q Now, a few minutes ago you said something about 

presenting to the Commanding General of the army certain 
cases that had recommendations or opinions in them. In what 
stage of this process does this take place? 

A When the document is received from the military 

police, it is looked over very carefully, and when we 
cannot determine whether to prosecute or not, we further 
investigate the matter, and after a full investigation we 
make our report. 

Q So that the only time you would have a case reported 

to the Commanding General of the 14th Area Army was when 
you couldn't determine whether to prosecute or not, is that 
correct? 

A No. After deciding whether or not to prosecute, 

it was reported to the Commanding Officer. 

Q But only those cases were reported where you had had 

some difficulty in deciding whether to prosecute, is that 
correct? 

A No. 

Q Well, what cases were turned over to the Commanding 

General and when, in the course of this whole proceeding, 
were they turned over to the Commanding General? 

A All cases. 

Q When in this procedure that you gave us, this long 

process — when were all cases turned over to the Commanding 
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General? 

A After the decision was made as to whether to prosecute 

or not to prosecute, the substance or the contents of the 
case were submitted to the Commanding Officer, and in 
accordance with his order the case was either prosecuted 
or not prosecuted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

('"hort recess) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The last question and the last answer will be read. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, may I swear in an additional 
interpreter, Japanese-English interpreter? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Captain M. St. C. Frehn was sworn as an Interpreter, 
and acted in the following proceedings as "check" 
Interpreter.) 

(Question and answer read.) 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, the term 
that was previously translated as "court policeman" or 
"court investigator" may also be interpreted as a "judicial 
reviewer". 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Now, when these cases were turned 

over to the Commanding General after your decision as to 
whether or not to prosecute, would you give the Commanding 
General your recommendation as to what should be done? 

INTERPRETER YAJIMA: May we have the question, please? 
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(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) The decision of the judicial 

reviewer as to whether to prosecute or not to prosecute 
was presented in writing in the report to the army commander, 
and then the master of prosecuting or not prosecuting was 
carried out in accordance with the order of the Commanding 
Officer. 

Q And was that decision of the reviewer presented to 

the Commanding General by you? 

A Yes. Ordinarily I took it myself directly to the 

Commanding Officer. 

Q And when you took it to the Commanding Officer, 

wouldn't you add your recommendation as to what should be 
done in that case? 

A The decision of the judicial reviewer is written 

in the report and it has — it bears his signature. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you please repeat the question 
to the witness? Let us have an answer this time, please. 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) No, because the judicial 

reviewer's signature is on the document. 

0 (By Captain Reel) And you, Colonel Nishiharu, would 

never make any recommendations as to what should be done 
with those cases; is lhat what you want this Commission to 
believe? 

A My opinion is not written in the document, but I 

present to the Commanding Officer the opinion that is 
written in that document. 

Q And you don't present any opinion of your own, other 
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than the one that is written in that document, is that 
correct? 

A No, I do not present my own opinion. To state the 

thing in more detail, however, my opinion or my recommenda¬ 
tion is included in the document which states the decision 
of the judicial reviewer. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now, will you read back the whole 

answer? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) But the only opinion in the 

document is that of the judicial reviewer, is that correct? 
A Yes, that opinion is the opinion of the judicial 

reviewer. 

Q In your capacity as Judge Advocate, was it one of 

your duties to give legal advice to the Commanding General? 
A Do you mean legal opinion upon the matters that we 

are discussing now? 

Q Among other things, yes. 

A If there were questions on legal matters, it was my 

function to answer them. 

Q And did the Commanding General ever ask your opinion 

about any of these cases? 

A What do you mean by these matters, these facts, or 

these cases? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

Are all the people at the head of the bar members 
of the Prosecution's staff? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: At the moment? 
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MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We charge the Prosecution to see 
that no person comes ahead of that bar who isn't officially 
appointed a member of the Prosecution's staff. 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will read the last question or 
the last answer, as the case may be. 

(Puestion and answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) The cases we have just been dis¬ 

cussing. 

A (Through Major Pratt) That is, these cases concerning 

military police, isn't it? 

Q Yes. 

GENERA.L REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. 

It is doubtful that a continuation of this line of 
questioning would be fruitful. The witness apparently will 
adhere to his contention that he was only the messenger 
between the officer who signed the paper and the Commanding 
General. 

We also note that all of his testimony relates to 
events before trial of the accused persons, in which he 
contends that before a person is brought to trial the matter 
is presented to General Yamashita. 

You may explore, if you'wish to do so, what the 
procedures consist of after the trial when he again carried 
to the Commanding General the findings of the sentence of 
such tribunal as acted upon the case. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I intend to do so, sir. 

I would like, if I may, prior to coming to that 
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subject, to ask a few more questions on this matter. There 
is a question before the witness — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The answers will probably be 
quite immaterial, anyway. No commander could possibly be in 
a position where the recommendations by a staff officer, if 
accepted, would place the responsibility upon the staff 
officer. In all armies, it is presumed to be a standard 
practice that staff officers make recommendations to commanders, 
which may or may not be accepted, but if they are accepted 
then it becomes the decision of the commander; the staff 
officer's responsibility is finished. 

Let us hear the questions you would like to ask this 
witness before that particular line of questioning is 
terminated. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. The questions that I was 
about to ask do not go to any question of responsibility 
for the acts of a staff officer. They go to the witness's 
credibility. I wish to discover if he would persist in what 
occurs to us to be the somewhat fantastic statement that he 
was merely an errand boy, and we want to find out through 
whom these various recommendations passed, whether they went 
directly to the Commanding General, whether they wont to 
the Chief of Staff, and so forth. It is a matter of 
credibility of this witness that we are attacking. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The line of questioning is 
certainly in order, but let us assume that he will adhere 
to the contention that he was merely the messenger or errand 
boy, because such seems to be clearly indicated. 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right, sir. I will withdraw the 
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last question, then. 

I would like to inquire of the.witness, if I may, sir: 
Q (By Captain Reel) When these cases were brought to 

the Commanding General by you, as messenger boy, did you 
bring them directly to General Yamashita, or did you go 
through the Chief of Staff? 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, I am advised, 
in fairness to this witness, that he has stated that he 
advised his Commanding General and that he was not merely 
a messenger boy. That may not have been brought out in the 
interpretation. In fairness to the witness, I suggest that 
be explored further. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The comments of Prosecution are 
noted. You may obtain an answer to this question. 

(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) I brought them just to the 

Chief of Staff. I didn't take them to any of the other 
staff officers. 

Q (By Captain Reel) And you never actually took them 

to General Yamashita in person at all, did you? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes, I brought them personally. 

Q To whom? 

A To the Commanding Officer. 

Q Well, then, every time you saw the Commanding Officer 

the Chief of Staff was -with you, is that correct? 

A The Chief of Staff first, and then the Commanding 

Officer. 

Q Now, after the trial,assuming there is a death 

sentence, I think you told us that those death sentences 
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would have to be approved in writing by the Commanding 
General, is that correct? 

A No, that was not necessary for a death sentence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: "’ill you repeat the last question 
and answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

EXAMINATION BY THE COURT 

GENERAI REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. We 
have before us a Prosecution's exhibit, which is a record of 
trial which was made under your jurisdiction. 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you repeat that, please? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We have before us a record of 
trial which was made under your jurisdiction and consists 
of a captured document. It is signed by Shigemi Yoshkatsu, 
Judge, 1st Lieutenant, J.A. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I interrupt and I may 
probably shorten this up. 

I have here the originals of those documents which 
I intended to show to the witness at a later part in the 
examination. It may help your procedure, sir, if these are 
presented to him now so that he might read them and he may 
not have to have them translated. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It seems more appropriate now. 

MAJOR PRATT: May I check this spelling? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: S-h-i-g-e-m-i, Y-o-s-h-k-a-t-s-u. 

One of the concluding sentences reads as follows: 

"Article 4 of the said military regulations will be 
applied and the death sentence will be imposed upon each of 
the defendants." 
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Now, the question, and think well of your answer: 

Did the execution follow this signature without further 
action of your office or of General Yamashita? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read that statement? 

(The last statement was read by the reporter) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) The one that 
was just read, was that the decision? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: It is a record of trial and bears 
at the top of the first page the word "Verdict". 

THE WITNESS; (Through Major Pratt) I would like to 
be shown this document. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Is that Prosecution's Exhibit No. 319, 

sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prosecution's Exhibit 319, that 
is correct. 

MAJOR KERR: Is the document, which Defense Counsel 
has, one of those original Japanese documents which the 
Prosecution presented to the Commission? 

CAPTAIN REEL: It is one that I got from the Prosecu¬ 
tion this morning. I understood from the court reporter 
that it had been taken from him by the Prosecution and a 
receipt therefor given. 

I obtained them from the Prosecution this morning 
for use during this cross-examination. 

MAJOR KERR: And this is one of the originals which 
the Prosecution had introduced before the Commission and 
was given in the custody or to the custody of the reporter? 

CAPTAIN REEL: So far as I know it is. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Very well. 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I understand. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; Now, state again the question with 
the precautionary statement and obtain his answer. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) This case was 
brought up by the Prosecution the day before yesterday, as 
I remember it, and it concerns the death sentence for some 
guerrillas in December of 1944, and I believe that the death 
sentence was executed without any action from either myself 
or General Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In view of your former statement, 
was not that the usual or regular procedure? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) As I said 
before, this trial of the guerrillas in December of ,1944, 
was not the usual procedure. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What was the usual procedure after 
signature such as that on the document before you? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Interpreter Pratt) After 
the trial the typo of a decision is made up. This document 
that I have was made up after the death sentence was carried 
out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you verify that, please? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) That is what I 
believe. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Was that the regular procedure? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) No, that is not 
the regular procedure. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: What is the regular procedure? 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) The usual 
procedure Is that this type of a document is made up, this 
decision is made up and the execution is carried out in 
accordance with this or based upon this. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Who, if anyone, take action upon 
this sentence of death before it is carried out? 

THE WITNESS: I don’t quite get the meaning of the 
question. 

MAJOR PRATT: Sir, I would suggest that we ask him: 
Between the time that this decision is made up and the time 
they are executed is there any action taken by anyone. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Between the time this paper is 
made up and signed and the execution of the prisoners in¬ 
volved, is there action taken by anyone? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) After the court 
reviewer has made up the decision, the reviewing officer 
gives the order for the death sentence to be carried out to 
the Commanding Officer of the prison and in accordance with 
this the execution is carried out. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: With reference to the document in 
your hands, is Shigemi Yoshkatsu, 1st Lieutenant, Judge 
Advocate, the reviewing officer who orders the execution 
of the death sentence in this case? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I do not recall 
that point at this time. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Give us the names, then, of some 
of these reviewing officers who ordered the execution of 
the death penalty after these records were made up. 
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THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I didn't got 
any reports so I don't know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Was the witness one of the in¬ 
dividuals who ordered the execution of the death sentence 
following the preparation of such documents as he holds in 
his hands? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) No, I have never 
given this type of order. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Was General Yamashita one of the 
authorities who ordered the execution of the death sentence 
after the preparation of such documents as you hold in your 
hand? 

MAJOR PRATT: Will you read the question? 

(Ouestion read) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I do not believe 
that he gave the order in this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are talking about such cases 
in general. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) I do not believe 
that after this report Is made up that it requires the 
signature or the approval of the Commanding Officer to 
execute the death penalty. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the chief interpreter has asked 
that I swear in an additional interpreter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(Major James W. Schneider was sworn as interpreter.) 

(The following questions to the witness and the 
answers thereto were translated by Major Schneider, with 
Interpreters Pratt and Yajima acting as "check" interpre¬ 
ters.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you an officer of the Japa¬ 

nese regular army? 

THE WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How many years have you served 
in the Japanese regular army? 

THF WITNESS: About 23 years. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have you been in the Judge Advo¬ 
cate's Department all these years? 

THF WITNESS: Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are you thoroughly familiar with 
the judicial processes of the Japanese army? 

THE WITNESS: I generally know the procedure. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has no further 
questions. 

You may proceed, and the Commission doubts that 
further exploration of this point would serve any useful 
purpose. Do you propose to explore it further? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I believe, sir, you have reference 
to the point of approval by the Commanding General of the 
death sentences? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will not explore that further. V/e 
may brjng the truth out on that through our own witnesses. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, what else do you propose 
asking of this witness? 

CAPTAIN RFEL: v ”ell, sir, I have considerable to 
ask him. I want to ask him about these other documents. 

I want to compare the procedure shown by these documents 
to ordinary procedures as he understands them. I want to 
delve carefully into this purported conversation he had 
with General Yamashita in about the middle of December, 
and so forth. 

GFNERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we have great doubt that 
lengthy cross examination will be worth consideration of 
the Court. It is entirely possible you may wish to 
explore into the details of the alleged execution of the 
one thousand or thereabouts Filipinos charged with being 
guerrillas, just before the headquarters was moved from 
Fort McKinley. 

I will ask you to consider very carefully the neces¬ 
sity of very much more cross examination of this witness. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, we will keep the cross exami¬ 
nation as brief, as short, as is possible. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, we will listen for a while 
and see what develops along that line. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I show you now Prosecution's 

Exhibit No. 320, an original document, and ask you to look 
at it and read it. 
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(Translated to the witness by Major Schneider) 

Q (continuing) And is that one of the documents re¬ 

ferring to cases that were tried in December, similar to 
the one you have described before the recess? 

CAPTAIN REFL: Is that too difficult? Strike that 
question out; I will rephrase it for the purposes of inter¬ 
pretation. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Does that document refer to fur¬ 

ther cases of guerrillas who were tried in December? 

A (Through Major Schneider) Yes. 

Q And is that the usual type of document that would 

be found in such cases? 

A In the ordinary documents of this type, in the ordi¬ 

nary trial documents of this type, there are signatures of 
three persons and the facts are stated in greater detail. 

Q Well, are there not the signatures of three persons — 

CAPTAIN REEL: Strike that out. I have the wrong 

copy. 

Q (By Captain Reel) I will show you Prosecution Ex¬ 

hibit 321 and ask you to read that. 

A (Through Major Schneider) I will look at it. 

Q Does that document also refer to cases involving 

guerrillas in the period to which you have made reference? 

A Yes. 

Q And does that document contain three signatures? 

A Yes, three persons have signed it. 

Q And aside from the question of the signatures, one 

document having three and the others one, these documents 
are all the ordinary type of document used in this type of 
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case, is that correct? 

A Yes, I think these are the normal type of documents. 

Q Now, you testified on Saturday that you spoke to 

General Yamashita sometime around the middle of December. 

Do you remember that? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDERS May we have the question? 

(Question read) 

A Yes. 

Q (By Captain Reel) How many conversations did you 

have with General Yamashita in December 1944? 

A I think it was five or six times; I am not certain. 

Q On this particular occasion, when you testified that 

you told him about a large number of guerrillas in custody 
and that an officer of the military tribunal, after inves¬ 
tigation, would cooperate with the military police, that 
particular conversation — where was that held? 

MAJOR SCHNFIDER: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question, read) 

A I think it was on the 14th or 15th of December. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Where? 

A It was in the room of the Commanding General. 

Q In his office? 

A Yes, in his office. 

Q And v/as that on the second floor of the headquarters 

at Fort McKinley? 

A It was on the second floor. 

Q And of those five or six conversations that you said 

you had in December, how many of those were held in that 
office? 
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A They wore all on the second floor. 

Q Now, this conversation on the 14th or 15th of Decem¬ 

ber, who was there? 

A The Commanding General was there alone. 

Q V/as the Chief of Staff there? 

A I think the Chief of Staff was in another room. 

Q Are you sure that you have talked to General Yamashita 

about this, or do you only think that you did? 

A I am sure. 

Q Now, to get up to this office of General Yamashita, 

you went up some wooden stairs that led to the veranda^ did 
you not? 

A Yes. 

Q And did you see General Muto before you saw General 

Yamashita? 

A I think I also met General Muto. 

Q As a matter of fact, you couldn't get to General 

Yamashita's office without passing General Muto's desk, 
could you? 

A I do not think it was so. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will you read that answer, please? 
(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Do you mean that you could not 

get to General Yamashita without going past General Muto's 
desk? 

A (Through Major Schneider) No, it was not so. General 

Yamashita and General Muto had their offices separately, and 
they have had separate entrances. 

Q I will show you this plan and ask you if that isn't 
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a fair representation of the second floor and verandas of 
the headquarters building at Fort McKinley. 

A I think it was generally like this. 

Q I ask you whether you didn't come up these wooden 

stairs, to which I am pointing. 

MAJOR PRATT: It is almost impossible to get what he 
is saying when you can't see what he is talking about. May 
we go over there and do it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Certainly. 

(Major Schneider proceeded to the witness stand.) 

A (Through Major Schneider) I always came up these 

steps here (indicating). And when I went to see the Chief 
of Staff, I entered through this door (indicating) and went 
up this way (indicating). When I went to meet the Comman¬ 
ding General, I went this way (indicating). 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the record show that the witness 
pointed that when he went to see the Commanding General he 
turned left from the inside stairs and went into a reception 
room, and apparently drew his finger through a line that 
indicates a closed v/all where there is no door. 

MAJOR KERR: You mean where there is no door shown 
in the sketch? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Correct. There is no door shown on 
the sketch which he identifies. 
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MAJOR KERR: You say the witness has identified that 
sketch? 

CAPTAIN REEL: He did identify it as a fair repre¬ 
sentation. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's see the sketch. 

Nov/, where did the witness say he managed his course. 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: The witness said he went up this 
way to the right to see the chief of staff and he went, 
when he got to the top of the steps, he went to the left 
and then this way (indicating) to see the commanding general. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let's inquire of him then if he 
went in through this door (indicating) and that door (in¬ 
dicating) , or v/hether he contends there is a door over 
here (indicating). 

CAPTAIN REEL: All right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Although we must s£y we do not 
think it is material one v/ay or the other. 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you went to see the command¬ 
ing general you turned left through this door into the 
reception room and out this v/ay (indicating), where this 
pencil line is drawn here, out on the veranda, to his 
desk, or did you turn left into the toilet room, right into 
his inside room, through his inside room and out to the 
veranda to his desk? 

A (Through Major Schneider) I always v/ent through the 
reception room this way. 

Q And you contend there is a door running from the 
reception room to the veranda? 

A I think there is a door. 






Q All right. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Perhaps you can clear up the 
point you are after if you inquire of him whether General 
Muto permitted anybody to see General Yamashita without 
first getting the consent of the chief of staff. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Did General Muto permit anybody 
to see General Yamashita without first getting his consent? 
A Yes, of course he permitted that. 

Q But on this particular day you saw General Muto 
before you saw General Yamashita, is that correct? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me just a moment. Y/as there 
some question about the previous interpretation? 

MAJOR PRATT: No, there was not. 

TIE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) As it was 
usual to meet the chief of staff first, I probably 
met the chief of staff on this day, too. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Don't you remember? 

A (Through Major Schneider) I don't remember 
very clearly. 

Q Well, do you remember whether you had any con¬ 
versation about this matter with General Muto? 

A Yes, I remember I talked about it. 

Q To General Iiuto? 

A I remember I met General Muto. 

Q Well, what did you say to General Muto and what 
did General Muto say to you at this time? 

A I believe it was at this time that General Muto 
said that it v/ould make no sense to subject them to 
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criminal punishment. 

Q Make no sense to subject who to criminal punishment? 
A The guerrillas. 

Q Well, what did you say to General Muto that brought 
forth that remark? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: May it please the Court, the v/ords 
"criminal punishment" should be amended to read "criminal 
imprisonment" or "heavy imprisonment." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that an exact meaning of the 
term or is it merely a choice betv/een two translations? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: It is; it means "heavy imprison¬ 
ment." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In other v/ords, the term used by 
the v/itness v/as "criminal imprisonment," is that correct? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Yes, that v/ould be one of the mean¬ 
ings. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/hat other meaning does the term 

have? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: "Penal servitude" or "imprison¬ 
ment without labor." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: V/ill the reporter please read 
the reply using the amended translation? 

(Whereupon the question and answer v/as read by the 
reporter substituting the amended translation.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) I had 
only gone to report the case; I had not said anything in 
particular. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Are you sure you were not talk¬ 
ing about Japanese military prisoners and the problem of 
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transporting them to Baguio? 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The question will not be clear 
unless it is clarified to show whether you mean prisoners 
who were members of the Japanese Army or civilians who 
were prisoners under the Japanese Army control. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. I will withdraw the ques¬ 
tion. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Are you sure that you were not 
talking about the disposition of Japanese soldiers who 
were prisoners of the Japanese Army? 

A (Through Major Schneider) I did talk about these 
Japanese prisoners, as this was the time we were getting 
ready to move to Baguio. I offered my opinion as to their 
transportation. 

Q Did you also discuss the question of pardoning these 
Japanese soldiers who were being held in custody? 

A I also obtained the opinion of the chief of staff 

as to what to do with these prisoners. It was not about 
the pardoning. 

Q After you talked to General Muto about these two 
matters, the two of you went into General Yamashita about 
them, isn't that true? 

A I think that after I talked to General Muto I went 
to General Yamashita and talked to him about it. 

Q And General Muto was with you, was he not? 

A I do not recall clearly. 

Q This was the conversation that you had reference 
to on Saturday when you testified that you talked with 
General Yamashita, isn’t that right? 
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A I believe I also talked to General Yamashita about 
these Japanese prisoners. 

Q But the conversation to which you referred on Satur¬ 
day when you testified here, as a witness, was the same 
conversation which involved the Japanese soldiers who were 
prisoners. Is that correct? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before he answers the question 
it would appear that the Commission should consult the 
record of trial because his testimony was so clearly 
different than the answers you are trying to extract from 
him. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I know that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the record, includ¬ 
ing the questions before and after the discussion. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Do you wish me to do that? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Yes. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I will withdraw the previous question. 
On Saturday you testified as follows — 

MAJOR KERR: What page are you reading from? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Page 3762. 

"A Yes, I spoke to the General, and I told him 
that a large number of guerrillas were in custody, 
but to try them in court would be impossible due to 
lack of time, and therefore the officer of the 
military tribunal, after an investigation, would 
cooperate with the military police in the handling 
of these prisoners." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Is that all on the subject? 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is all the witness said as to his 
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conversation with General Yamashita. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Of course, that is a very posi¬ 
tive statement that he was talking about guerrillas. 

Nov/, read the last question, please, asked by 
counsel. 

(Question read.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That invites the witness to ssy 
that he has been misquoted or that he is wrong about tho 
guerrillas. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is right, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us bring out, before we do 
that, whether there v/ere two or more subjects discussed; 
one of which was guerrillas and one of which was Japanese 
prisoners of war. 

Let us not get this thing more confused than 
necessary. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Strike out the last question. 

Q (By Captain Reel) When you talked to General 
Yamashita on the 14th or 15th of December, did you dis¬ 
cuss more thai one subject? 

A (Through Major Schneider) I do not recall clearly. 
Q When you talked to General Yamashita on the 14th 
or 15th of Decembe::, did you or did you not discuss the 
question of the disposition of Japanese soldiers, who 
v/ere prisoners of the Japanese Army? 

A I believe that I talked about the disposal of 
the Japanese prisoners before that. 

Q When did you talk about the disposal of the Japan¬ 
ese prisoners? 
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A I wonder if it wasn’t in the end of November or the 
beginning of December. 

Q Didn’t you talk to the General about the Japanese 
prisoners after the decision was made to move to Baguio? 

A Yes, I talked to him about this after it had been 
decided to move to Baguio. 

Q What did General Yamashita say when you talked to him 
about the prisoners who were Japanese soldiers? 

A I believe he said nothing when I presented the 
opinion, which the chief of staff had given to me. 

Q Did he just nod that time, too? 

A Maybe he didn't nod; he just listened. 

Q He didn't say anything? 

A No, I heard nothing. 

Q Was that always the case when you talked to 
General Yamashita, that he said nothing? 

A Oh, sometimes he said something. 

Q Now, this time that you talked to General Yamashita 

about the Japanese soldiers, who were prisoners, was 
General Muto present at that time? 

A As I said before, I don't recall clearly. 

Q But you do recall that when you talked about 
guerrillas General Muto was not there, you are sure of 
that? 

A Yes, I am sure about that. 

Q But you talked to General Muto and told him about 
this before you went in, is that correct? 

A I am sure I talked to General Muto. 

Q And you told him your errand, what your errand was,. 
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is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q And what did General Muto say when you told him what 
you were there for? 

A I believe he said, as I said before, that it would 
be, it would make no sense to subject them to imprisonment 
with hard labor. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission interrupts. Inquire 
from the witness whether he is now referring to Japanese 
soldiers held prisoner or whether he is referring to 
Filipino civilians held as guerrillas. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) I believe 
I heard him express this opinion when I talked to him 
about the guerrillas. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Didn't he insist that he go in 
to General Yamashita with you when you talked to him? 

A I do not remember that this was the case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That will conclude the questioning 
this morning. 

It may be that the Commission will desire to hold a 
late afternoon session today and also an evening or night 
session tonight. It is desired that preparation be suffi¬ 
cient in order that we might bring the rebuttal testimony 
to a conclusion as reasonably and as practicably as is 
possible and so the Prosecution and the Defense will have 
all preparations made to continue tonight. 

The Commission will recess until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1135 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 3 December 194-5.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 1330 

hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission, 
the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

HIDEO NISHIHARU 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, resumed the stand and testified 
further as follows through Interpreters Major Schneider, 
Sergeant Yajima, and T/4 H. Ito: 

CROSS EXAMINATION (Resumed) 

CAPTAIN REEL: Will the reporter please read over 
the last four or five questions? 

(Questions and answers read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: How much further do you propose 
exploring this particular episode? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Very little, sir. Just two or three 
questions, maybe four or five. 

GENFRAL REYNOLDS: We will allow you very, very few 

more. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Thank you, sir. 

Q (By Captain Reel) V'hen you talked to General 

Yamashita about the guerrilla matter, did General Yamashita 
wont to know or ask you what the views of his Chief of Staff 
were? 

A (Through Major Schneider) No, he did not ask any 

questions. 

Q When you spoke to General Yamashita, did you ask him 
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whether he wanted to follow the usual procedure that had 
always been followed, insofar as these suspected guerrillas 
were concerned? 

A No, he did not express any such — he did not make 

any such statement. 

CAPTAIN REEL: By ‘'he" do you mean the witness, or 
did the witness say "he" referring to somebody else? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: "General Yamashita did not make 
any such statement." 

CAPTAIN REEL: Now, will you read the question again, 

please? 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: "When you spoke to General Yamashita, did you 
ask him whether he wanted to follow the usual procedure 
that had always been followed, insofar as these suspected 
guerrillas were concerned?") 

A (Through Major '"'chneider) No, there was no time to 

talk about that, so I did not ask such a question. 

Q (By Captain Reel) Well, just what did you say to 

General Yamashita? 

A I expressed my opinion to General Yamashita as 

follows: "It appears that the Kempei Tai are sending a 

great many guerrillas to the military tribunal, but there 
is absolutely no time to judge them in a formal court. They 
should be investigated by the officers of the military 
tribunal, and then in liaison with the Kempei Tai those 
who should be released should be released, and those that 
were to be punished should be punished, according to my 
opinion." 








Q And is that all that you said? 

A Yes, what I said about this case was only what I 

have said now. 

Q Is that all that you said to General Yamashita 

during that visit? 

A I do not recollect that I said anything else. 

Q But you do recollect that you said those words that 

you have just given; your memory is clear on that, is that 
correct? 

A Yes, I remember that clearly. 

Q And General Yamashita said nothing at all, is that 

right? 

A Yes, he did not express anything in particular. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Kay we have that answer read? 

(Answer read) 

Q (By Captain Reel) Well, did he say anything? 

A (Through Major Schneider) He said nothing. He only 

nodded. 

Q Now, the only difference in the procedure you out¬ 

lined and the ordinary procedure, as I understand it — 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will waive that 
and terminate this line of questioning on this subject. 
v T hat is your next subject? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Well, sir, if there are to be no 
questions on that I will merely state, as an offer of proof 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is it? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I say, if there are to be no further 
questions permitted on this subject, may we make an offer 
of proof as to what the witness would say if questioned — 
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what we expect the witness to say; v/e don't know. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS; You can have the Accused put on 
the stand in this matter. We have heard this story now 
four times. 

CAPTAIN REEL; All right, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What is the next subject? 

CAPTAIN REEL; The next subject, sir, has to do v/ith 
the transfer of court-martial jurisdiction, including power 
over death sentences, to the Shimbu Army in the latter part 
of December 1944. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you mean delegation of authority? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir; full court-martial juris¬ 
diction. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission recalls the Accused 
testified that he had never delegated the authority to 
anyone to pass upon sentences of death, is that not correct? 

CAPTAIN REEL; My recollection of the witness's 
testimony in that respect, sir, is that it is completely 
confused. He testified two or three different ways. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: No, I am asking about the Accused. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Oh, the Accused. I am sorry. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Did not the Accused testify that 
he had never delegated to anyone the authority to approve 
death sentences? 

CAPTAIN REEL: That, sir, I believe is correct, as 
far as the authority to approve death sentences is concerned. 

The point of this inquiry, sir, would simply be this: 

To show that there was no necessity for any speed or rush 
or any other type of hasty action because of the fact that, 
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although the headquarters was moving out of Manila, the 
Shimbu Army remained in control and full court-martial 
jurisdiction; every bit of court-martial jurisdiction was 
left to the Shimbu Army. Now, the approval of death 
sentences was still by the Commanding General, but all other 
matters — the trial and investigation, and all the rest 
of it — was transferred to the Shimbu Army. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That would be a logical action 
for a commander to take under those circumstances, and the 
Commission will accept the point. 

What is your next subject? 

CAPTAIN REEL: The next subject, sir, has to do with 
the question of how this witness learned of what occurred. 
The Commission itself asked some questions on this matter 
on Saturday. 

I merely want to bring out that apparently this 
witness saw these documents that were shown to him today 
for the first time, and he doesn't know actually what did 
happen, and his testimony therefore was based entirely on 
conjecture. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is the recollection of the 
Commission as to his testimony, is that he was told certain 
of these things after he arrived at Baguio. 

CAPTAIN REEL: In March 19*5, I believe his testimony 

was. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I believe that was the situation. 

Would anything be gained by establishing the point 
further? 

CAPTAIN REEL: If the Commission so understands it, 
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there is nothing further to be gained by further questioning 
on that point. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. What is your next 

point? 

CAPTAIN REEL: May I have your indulgence for a 

moment ? 

Sir, I have been corrected on one statement which I 
made as to my recollection of the testimony. That had to 
do with the Accused's statement as to delegation of authority 
to approve the death sentence. The statement that the 
Accused made, apparently, was this: That he never delegated 
the authority to approve the death sentence when such 
sentence came from the 14th Army Group, or Shobu Group. 

But there has been no testimony as to what would be the 
situation when the case was not tried by the 14th Army 
Group. 

Now, that we can bring out through the Accused himself. 

MAJOR KERR: The best evidence of the testimony, sir, 
is the record itself. 

CAPTAIN REEL: That is right. I am afraid I misstated 
the record; I didn't recollect what the record said on the 
subject at the time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And you will bring the point out 
through the Accused himself. Very well. 

What is your next point? 

CAPTAIN REEL: There are no other matters, sir, on 
cross-examination. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: I will ask r enior Counsel if, in 
his judgment, there should be any further cross-examination 
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of this witness. 

In your judgment, is there any need for further 
cross-examination of this witness? 

COLONEL CL/,RICE: No, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Prosecution have any 
further questions? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Sir, there are a very few questions 
we wish to ask. One of them will be — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: All right. What are they? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: On this recommendation that this 
witness said he took to General Yamashita; I am wondering 
if the Commission would like to know where it was prepared, 
and whether this witness consulted with the man preparing 
it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: w'e will waive the point. What else? 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: Secondly, there was an Exhibit 321, 
which was Prosecution's Exhibit 321, and I believe it bears 
the date 13 December — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That is correct. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: I was wondering if the Commission 
would like to have the witness testify as to whether that 
was before or after his conference with General Yamashita 
with reference to this large number of guerrillas that were 
in custody. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may inquire. 

CAPTAIN WEBSTER: And the last point: As to whether 
this witness had employed, as an interpreter, Richard 
Sakakida, who has previously testified. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may include that one. 
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REDIRECT EXAM IN/ TION 

Q (By Captain Waster) I am handing you Prosecution's 

Exhibit 321 and I direct your attention to the date thereon. 
Was that case tried before or after the time you had your 
conference with General Yamashita concerning guerrillas? 

A I believe it was right before. 

Q Did you have a person employed in your office as 

an interpreter by the name of Richard Sakakida? 

A Yes. I was employing such a person. 

C/PT/IN WEBSTER: That is all. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Further questions by Defense? 
CAPTAIN REEL: No questions. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 


(Fitness excused) 
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CAPTAIN PACE: If it please the Commission, at the 
session Saturday we offered Exhibit 404 and it was re¬ 
ceived in evidence but a reading of the pertinent parts 
by the Prosecution and Defense was deferred until Defense 
had an opportunity to look at it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Take it up page by 
page. The Prosecution will read the points which they 
think material and at the same time the Defense — 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Sir, the only copy is now held by 
Captain Pace. We shall have to wait until he finishes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. We will do it that 

way. 

CAPTAIN PACE: On page 1, paragraph 3* 

"The main purpose of the enemy in defending Manila 
was three fold: first, to effect maximum attrition of 
American fighting power by utilizing the advantages of 
natural and man-made defenses within the city; secondly, 
to delay the occupation and utilization of the Port of 
Manila as long as possible; thirdly, to cripple the city 
as a base for future military operations and as a center 
for civilian production and governmental control. This 
third objective was covered in Manila Naval Defense Force 
(MNDF) Order No. 43, dated 3 Feb., 1945, which reads in 
part as follows: ..." 

That order is already in evidence. 

On page 2, paragraphs 3 and 4: 

"The evidence seems conclusive that the original 
defenses of Manila were prepared to meet attack from the 
seaward or from the south. There is no evidence of any 
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attempted re-organisation of these defenses on the part of 
the enemy until the 23rd of January, 194 - 5 . An order issued 
on that date, later captured by our troops, indicated a 
concern for our approaching thrust from the north. The 
order provided for a screening force north of the Pasig. 

The southern portions of the city, especially the Paco, 
Frmita, Port and Malate Districts, were covered by a great 
number of prepared positions of all types. Road blocks 
and street barricades were constructed at all important 
street intersections; and disposed along Manila Bay were 
over three hundred and fifty anti-aircraft and dual pur¬ 
pose gun positions. 

"As our forces approached the city the Japanese 
adopted a plan of defense which was based on the Walled 
City as the inner stronghold. This core was surrounded by 
a rough semi-circular formation of public buildings, 
garrisoned and prepared for defense. Slightly to the 
rear of these buildings were other strong points. These 
positions consisted of a series of well constructed pill 
boxes so placed as to utilize the protection afforded by 
existing obstacles, machine gun, anti-tank and rifle-fire. 
While the defenders utilized prepared positions, the de¬ 
fense itself was largely one of small units which were 
imperfectly coordinated. As the enemy areas became 
further compressed the lack of integration became more 
apparent. Groups of defenders became isolated in the 
large fortified public buildings. This, however, did not 
entirely preclude the shifting of some personnel from one 
building to another and some measure of mutual support." 
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On page 3» paragraph 2: 

"The army units were two: The Manila Detachment 


of the Kobayashi Group(Heidan) and the South Flank De¬ 
tachment of the same organization. Both units were com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous personnel: remnants of the units 
which had passed through Manila, men drawn from a Field 
Replacement Depot, and recently inducted civilians. As 
in the case of the naval force the army strength included 
various base and service units converted to infantry. The 
organization of these units is shown in Annex 4. Both 
detachments, although a part of the Kobayashi Group, came 
under the tactical control of Rear Admiral Iwabuchi, and 
may be considered elements of his command. 

"The Manila Detachment, estimated strength 2,900, 
was originally deployed north of the Pasig, in the Northern 
Sector, but ultimately concentrated the bulk of its strength 
in the Intramuros and the Port District for the final phase 
of the Manila operation. The South Flank Detachment, 
estimated strength 1,500 was disposed in the area 'of 
Nichols Field, in the Isthmus Sector, where they were con¬ 
tacted and finally destroyed." 

On page 5, paragraph 2: 

"Streets: Streets were blocked by all types of 
obstacles. Intersections were barricaded and further 
defended by automatic and anti-tank weapons sited to 
cover streets approaching the intersection. Approximately 
fifty barriers were removed between 7 February and 3 March 
in the Paco, Ermita and Intramuros Districts of South 
Manila. Annex 26 shows an approximate reconstruction of 
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the installation at one typical street intersection. In 
this particular case there was a supply of railroad car 
axles nearby; these were set upright in the pavement to 
serve as barricades. 

******* 

"Pillboxes: Pillboxes in the Manila area showed 
little departure from the conventional type. Annex 27 
illustrates a type frequently encountered. Essentially, 
the materials used — concrete, metal, wood and sandbags 
— were standard. The thickness of the pillbox walls 
ranged from inches to several feet. Some had the inside 
walls sandbagged to a depth of several feet, thus reducing 
fragmentation within the confines of the positions." 

That is all the Prosecution has in that exhibit, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On page 3: 

"IV. OFFENSIVE INSTALLATIONS 

"1. Buildings and Streets 

"a. General: Japanese defenses within the 
city were characterized by improvisation. Mines, barri¬ 
cades, and v/eapons of all types wore used; these and the tac¬ 
tics employed were adapted to the situation at hand." 

On page 6: 

"... No regular pattern within minefields was 
noted, and the minefields themselves were liable to be 
encountered anywhere. In general, the fields were poorly 
camouflaged, many mines being only partially buried and 
easy to locate. 
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•'There was apparently no organization in the choice 
of types of mines, for all available explosives were freely 


used and indiscriminately mixed. Naval beach mines were 
most common, and were followed in number by converted aerial 
bombs. These types were frequently found together, in the 
proportion of two beach mines to one aerial bomb. In 
addition artillery shells, mortar shells, depth charges 
were often used as mines." 

Page 8: 

"Practically every important bridge in the city 
was destroyed. The relatively few left intact represen¬ 
ted very difficult demolition jobs, a fact which suggests 
that the enemy lacked sufficient qualified personnel to 
undertake them. As a whole, the bridge demolition work 
was better executed and destruction more nearly complete 
in the Manila area than in the Central Plains of Luzon. 

Most of the bridge demolition in Manila would be considered 
good by American standards. 

"Japanese bridge demolition was marked by the fol¬ 
lowing general characteristics: 

"(1) On multiple span bridges, the span on the 
Japanese side was usually blown. Other spans in many 
cases were prepared for demolition but often remained in¬ 
tact. 

"(2) In the demolition of concrete slab bridges, 
the enemy apparently concentrated on the destruction of 
the bridge decking. 

"(3) Concrete arch type bridges were found blown 
in middle sections. 
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"(4) Steel truss bridges were sheared close to 
the supports with only abutments and piers left standing. 

"(5) No bridges of any type were found that had 
been prepared for time demolition after our entry. 

"The only other significant use of demolitions was 
encountered during the assault on fortified buildings. 

In many instances our entrance and subsequent occupation 
of a small section of a structure were met by controlled 
blasts affecting only that portion held by our forces. 
Usually charges were too light to cause the destruction 
intended by the enemy. By this means, however, obstacles 
were often created, and re-entry by another route made 
necessary." 

On page 21: 

"... In fighting from room to room explosives 
were freely used to make holes in walls through which 
grenades or flame throwers could be used against the 
enemy in adjacent rooms." 

Page 22: 

"3. Reduction of Fortified Buildings 

* * * * * * * 

"b. Development of Technique 

The modern buildings in Manila were strongly built, 
earthquake proof, of heavily reinforced concrete. Many of 
them were surrounded by parks and wide streets which pre¬ 
cluded anything except direct assault across open ground. 
Buildings were laboriously converted into individual fort¬ 
resses of the most formidable type v/ith sandbagged gun 
emplacements and barricades in the doors and windows 
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covering all approaches to the building, and emplacements 
within the buij.ding itself covering the corridors and 
rooms. The reduction of each building was actually a 
series of battles in itself. The problem of assaulting 
such a fortified building, constructed to be earthquake 
resistant, required a specialized solution. The first such 
buildings to be encountered was the Police Station, In¬ 
direct artillery fire was placed upon it and fire from 4,2" 
mortars and infantry supporting weapons. The building was 
assaulted by riflemen — unsuccessfully. Tanks were then 
brought in, and although two of them were put out of action 
by mines and enemy fire, they succeeded in placing suffi¬ 
cient direct fire upon all sides of the building to permit 
the final assault. Even then the Japanese did not with¬ 
draw and the lost of them were destroyed in sandbagged 
emplacements dug deep in the floor of the basement. The 
same methods were used against other well constructed 
buildings, until the large public buildings South of the 
* Pasig River were encountered; namely, the City Hall, the 
Metropolitan Water District Building, the General Post 
Office, and the Agricultural, Finance and Legislative 
Buildings. Here it was necessary to bring in 155mm 
howitzers for direct fire, from ranges of less than 600 
yards. As building after building was captured, the tech¬ 
niques improved until the final assault upon the Finance 
Building, which incorporated all the techniques developed 
by experience up to that time. In that action 155mm howit¬ 
zers, tank destroyers, and tanks fired against two sides 
of the building. Because the rest of the city was in 
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friendly hands, the direct fire was confined to the ground 
and first floors in order to prevent the danger of shells 
going through open windows. As the lower portions of the 
outer walls disintegrated, the walls and roof settled; but 
the concrete was so strongly reinforced that the structure 
bent rather than collapsed. The guns were then moved and 
fired at the other two walls, and the procedure continued. 
Just prior to the assault, tanks and M-7's fired HE and 
WP into the upper stories, thereby driving the Japs into 
the basement; and immediately upon cessation of this fire, 
the infantry assault teams attacked, effected an entrance 
through breaches in the walls, and succeeded in elimina¬ 
ting the last of the enemy garrison in about four hours. 

"4. Method of Assault 

"It is necessary to employ all weapons possible in 
the preparatory fires in order that troops gain a foothold 
in a fortified building. High-angle artillery and mortar 
fire prove worthless against buildings of this type. Direct 
fire, high velocity, self-propelled guns, like tank de¬ 
stroyers, M-7's, and tanks prove effective only after 
hours of shelling have literally tom the building asunder. 
Direct fire with 105mm howitzers is useless. However, the 
105mm howitzer on carriage M7 may be used to enlarge the 
cracks created by 76mm tank destroyer guns. During all 
shelling, the enemy either will move to elaborate pre¬ 
viously prepared tunnels in the basement or at least away 
from the outside defenses so that our troops may move in. 
Preparatory fires should be as intense as possible to 
disorganize and shock the fanatical enemy. A building 
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of more than one floor is often untenable if the enemy 
holds the upper floors, even though our troops are inside. 
Therefore, the best method of using the direct fire wea¬ 
pons is to pound the roof and top floors first and work 
the fire down to the basement and ground floor, thus 
placing our troops on equal terms with the enemy insofar 
as elevation is concerned. However, if the intention is 
to demolish the building completely, the direct fire 
weapons should be employed on the ground floors first." 
That is all. 

GEI®RAL REYNOLDS: Does that complete the action on 
this exhibit? 

MAJOR KERR': Yes, sir; it does. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: At this time, sir, the Prosecution 
offers in evidence the originals of documents received 
from the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) for the Japanese Navy 
arxl Army. This consists of a letter and the material re¬ 
ferred to therein and inclosed therewith and attached 
thereto. I shall read the letter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Has counsel been provided with 

copies? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. Defense Counsel was sup¬ 
plied with copies of these documents several days ago. 

"LIAISON COMMITTEE (TOKYO) 

FOR 

THE JAPANESE NAVY AND ARMY 

»S 275 27 October 194-5 

"To: Colonel Munson 

"Subject: In Regard to the Command of General Yamashita 














"In compliance with the request of 10 October 194?, 
AG005, we wish to submit the data as enclosed. 

"We are submitting it in Japanese now, and the 
translation will be submitted later, 

"For the Chairman 

"/s/ Col. A. Yamamoto 
/t/ A. Yamamoto 
Colonel I.J.A. 

Committee Member" 

Attached to this letter is the document in Japanese, 
being the document referred to, inclosed with and attached 
to the letter I have just read. I desire, sir, to offer 
that in evidence in toto with the request that at this time 
we withdraw the original exhibit and file in lieu thereof, 
substitution therefor, a certified copy of the letter and 
a translation in English of the Japanese document. The 
letter to which I refer and the translation were delivered 
to Defense Counsel last week. 

This may refresh your memory (handing copies of 
exhibit to Defense Counsel). 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We are under the impression that 
we returned it, 

MAJCR KERR: I don»t think so. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I gave it back to you. 

MAJOR KERR: No. You returned the Japanese document, 
or the document in Japanese, and I left with you your copy 
of the English translation and the certified copy of the 
letter. 

CAFTAIN SANDBERG: May we hold this now for the pur¬ 
pose of making objection to it? 
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MAJOR K3P.R: I have another one that I will give 
you, if you desire, at this time. 

(Copy of letter from Liaison 
Committee (Tokyo) for the 
Japanese Navy and Army, 27 
October 19*5, together with 
enclosures and attachments, 
was marked Prosecution Exhibit 
No. 40? for identification.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG:’ Yes, sir. 
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MAJOR KERR: I should like to read in the portion 
of the English translation of the Japanese document. This 
is the portion which I referred to during my cross examine 
tion of the Accused several days ago. 

It appears as paragraph 3 on page 7 of the type¬ 
written English translations and reads as follows — the 
heading which appears prior to the paragraph 3, I should 
quote first: 

"These materials are not at this office at the 
present. We desire that the Southern Army be investigated 
However, the findings from all the facts given by the 
persons concerned are immediately reported in the follow¬ 
ing: 

"3. Conduct of operations after the American land¬ 
ings on Luzon: 

"Following the suspension of the Leyte operation, 
the area army was concentrated generally in the Manila, 
Clark and Baguio sectors. It was being prepared for the 
American landings, but in January it was dispatched to 
meet the landings in the Lingayan sector. On this occa¬ 
sion the Southern Army dispatched to the area army a 
telegram giving encouragement and also instructions 
embodying the following points: 

"Instruction. 

"a. The 14 Area Army will hold the sea and air 
bases firmly. If it becomes necessary to re¬ 
linquish them, see that the enemy cannot use them. 
(The Southern Army and the area army gave no in¬ 
structions of the kind which you specify regarding 
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the disposition of civilians.) 

"Furthermore, in the event that the area army 
is forced to give up its sea, air and military 
bases, these facilities will be completely de¬ 
molished to prevent enemy use. Manila will be 
defended to the utmost, and in event of its loss, 
its use to the enemy will be hampered by cutting 
off its water supply and by other such measures." 
GEIJERAL REYNOLDS: Let me interrupt. This is an 
order issued by the Southern Japanese Command? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, the Southern Army, as they call it. 
Then paragraph 1 under paragraph E on page 8 there 
is the following, and I quote: 

"1. The defense of Manila served as a forward out¬ 
post for the main defensive positions in the area 
of Montalban, Ipo and Antipolo, The defense were 
conducted at Fort William McKinley, at the neck of 
land south of Nichols Airfield, at the defense position 
on the northern tip of Karokan Airfield. In addi¬ 
tion, a suicide battalion resisted from the remains 
of Fort Santiago at the city's center and from the 
area of the post-office and the Pasig River bridges. 

It appears that they were ordered to restrict 
American use of the city of Manila as long as 
possible. Furthermore, it appears that the naval 
forces completely destroyed the naval base of 
Cavite and the wharfs of Manila." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by the Defense? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: We wish to object to the intro- 









duction of this document into evidence. 


GENERAL REYNOIDS: Before you go any further, do you 
realize that you are objecting to a document prepared by 
the liaison committee of the Imperial Japanese Army and 
Navy, in accordance v/ith the surrender terms? 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I understand that, and I think 
the basis of ray objection will bring out my point. 

On its face the document states that the document 
is not reliable. It states on page 1: 

"Since the Central (TN Presumably referring to the 
War Ministry) burned reports at the cessation of hostilities, 
the following data was furnished through recollections of 
staff officers v.*ho participated in the operations. Con¬ 
sequently, the information cannot be construed as abso¬ 
lutely correct." 

Now, this Commission has heard direct testimony 
before it from staff officers of the Japanese Army as to 
the strategic plans and as to the orders which were and 
were not received from higher authority. 

If the other staff officers referred to here have 
any different view, any view which impeaches the evidence 
of staff officers who have directly testified before the 
Commission, then it would seem most proper that they 
should testify here in person as to exactly what those 
differences are. But to attempt to impeach the evidence 
of witnesses who have testified here simply through a 
document, which on its own face does not purport to be 
accurate, it seems to us to be improper. 

1IAJ0R KERR: May I point this out, in reply: The 
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Commission. note that r large part of this document 

consists of a specification of subordinate units of the 
14th Area Army and of various organizations, military 
organizations , 

There mst have been several hundred of them, at 
least v/ell over a hundred individual units listed. Now, 

I submit that it is obvious that the reference to the 
possible error in the statements in the document obviously 
apply to those detailed matters. It would follow, as a 
matter of course, that a matter or a question as important 
as whether or not Manila was ordered to have been defend3d, 
would be readily recalled by members in the posit ion of 
those members of the liaison committee. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission notes both the 
comments of the Prosecution and the comments of the Defense, 
and the document in question is an official document, 
submitted by the liaison committee of the Imperial Japanese 
Army and Navy to the United States High Command in Tokyo. 

It is, therefore, clearly admissible like any other docu¬ 
ment or evidence, and it must be weighed for its probative 
value and compared and contrasted with other evidence 
before the Commission. 

Accordingly, it is accepted for such probative value, 
if any, as it shall be held to possess, and the objection 
of counsel is not sustained. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: At this time we would like to 
point out certain portions of the document. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: On page 6, subdivision D, refer- 
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ence is made to: 

"Orders, instructions, reports, communications, and 
all records issued to General Yamashita from the higher 
headquarters pertinent to defense and demolition v/hich 
involved any civilian massacres in Manila, in the provinces 
of Luzon, and in the islands of. the Philippine Archipelago 
during the period from Jan - Sep 45." 

On page 8 is the answer to that request which appears 
in subdivision a.: 

"(The Southern Army and the area army gave no in¬ 
structions of the kind which you specify regarding the 
disposition of civilians.)" 

Also I would like to refer to subdivision 1 on page 7s 
"In view of the precarious position of the Philippines 
and the resultant failure of the Leyte operation following 
the suspension of the Shogo plan of battle, a decisive 
battle in the Philippines became impossible. The situa¬ 
tion further developed to the extent that the defense of the 
homeland and the Chinese mainland against American thrusts 
became desperate. Therefore, in the latter part of December, 
the Southern Army placed the 4 Air Army under the commend 
of the 14 Area Army and issued on Jan 45 an order embody¬ 
ing the following: 

"SOUTHERN ARMY ORDER 

"a. The 14 Area Army will hold firmly to the 
strategic areas of the Philippines, and will en¬ 
deavor to crush the enemy and destroy their thrusts 
toward the Japanese homeland and Chinese continent. 

"2. Situation of the 14 Area Army and the activities of 
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the Southern Amy from the beginning of 1945: 

''Because of the stoppage of shipping and maritime 
communication following the failure of the Leyte Opera¬ 
tion, the area army was forced to operate and fight on 
its own. The strength on Luzon has been put at over 
200,000 but it was unbalanced, especially by the lack cf 
mobility, air povzer, and supply which made any future 
operation very difficult. Therefore, the Southern Army 
deviced a delaying campaign and planned to concentrate its 
forces in the rr-ar. Accordingly, the concentrating of 
fuels and rations by use of sea trucks and the concentrat¬ 
ing of signal equipments and other critical war materials 
and equipments by air became necessary. However, all the 
fond hopes, expectations, and effort put into the plan 
were shattered again and again duo to the vigilance of 
the American forces. Consequently, only about three heavy 
bombers were able to conduct supply and liaison work daily." 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Comments of counsel are noted. 

The document, of course, has been received into ovidence. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No, 

405 for identification 
was received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, at the time that Exhibits 319, 

320 and 321 were introduced it was agreed that the Prose¬ 
cution would substitute therefor in due course transla¬ 
tions from the Japanese into English of those original 
captured Japanese documents. 

The record of this appears on Volume XVII of the 
record on page 2278. The Prosecution submitted to the 
chief interpreter proposed translations, and I have 
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received from the interpreter translations which have been 
approved by him. These are marked Prosecution's Exhibits 
319, 320 and 321. 

At this time, pursuant to the previous direction 
of the Commission, I would like to offer into evidence 
in substitution for the original Japanese documents these 
three exhibits. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Any comment by counsel? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Are they any different from the 
others? Is there any serious difference? 

MAJOR KERR: Not that I know of. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Authority is granted to substitute 
the translations as desired by the Prosecution. Authority 
is also granted to substitute a translation for Prosecu¬ 
tion's Exhibit 405. 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, at the time 
the Prosecution put into evidence Exhibit No. 401, which 
id a certificate of the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, concerning the agreement by the Imperial 
Government of Japan to abide by the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention relating to the treatment of prisoners 
of war, signed at Geneva, July 27, 1929, at that time 
v/e v/ere granted permission by the Commission, in due 
course, to substitute for the original certificate a 
photostatic copy thereof. 

We now offer such photostat copy, and request that 
it be substituted for the original exhibit No. 401; 
that it be accepted into evidence as exhibit No. 401, 
and the Prosecution be authorized to v/ithdraw the original 
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certificate. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comments by counsel? 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have none, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The substitution may be made as 
recommended by the Prosecution. 

LAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, Prosecution’s 
Exhibit No. 382 is the personal diary of Lieutenant Cclonc-l 
Roy L. Bodine, Jr. This was offered and accepted into 
evidence, as shown in the proceedings, page 2875. It 
was accepted subject to the privilege of the Prosecution 
to substitute, in due course, for the original exhibit a 
photostat copy thereof, and a photostat is now in the 
hands of the Defense. A photostatic copy was delivered 
to the Defense several days ago, and at this time we' desire 
to substitute for the exhibit 382 a photostatic copy of 
that exhibit, and ask permission to withdraw the original 
exhibit and ask that the photostat be accepted into 
evidence in lieu thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The request of Prosecution is 
granted and substitution may be made. 

liAJOR KERR: Does the Commission desire that the 
Prosecution read any portion of this diary at this time? 
This relates to the prison ship case, and we are agreeable 
to waiving the reading of the provisions which we think 
to be particularly important. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission has made a thorough 
study of the document, and the reading of the extracts 
will not be necessary. 

However, if there are any specific things to which 
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counsel wishes to invite our attention, v/e will be pleased 
to hear it. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We have none, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: This, sir, is not a part of rebuttal 
evidence. However, since the Exhibit No. 401, the certi¬ 
ficate of the Secretary of State concerning the Geneva 
Convention, the ratification or adoption, the agreement to 
be abided by by Japan was received by the Frosecution, 
we have received also another certificate by the Secretary 
of State of the United States relative to the agreement by 
Japan to abide to another one of the International Con¬ 
ventions . 

I assume there will be no objection by Defense Counsel 
to our putting this into evidence at this time. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have they been provided' with 
copies? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Not as yet, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter mark this as our 
next exhibit? 

(A certificate of the Secre¬ 
tary of State was marked 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 

406 for identification.) 

MAJOR KERR: At this time the Prosecution offers 
evidence a document which has been marked for identifica¬ 
tion as Exhibit No. 406. This is the original of a 
certificate signed by James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
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State of th r United States of America and executed under 
date of 26 October 1945, relative to an agreement by the 
Imperial Government of Japan to abide by the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention of July 27> 1929, known as the 
Red Cross Convention. 

We desire to offer into evidence the original certi¬ 
ficate, with permission to withdraw the same and substitute 
therefor a photostat copy thereof. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may read the essential parts 
of the- document. 

MAJOR KERR: "Department of State, Washington. 

"TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, GREETING: 

"I certify that the document hereunto annexed contains 
(1) a true copy of a certified copy of the official French 
text of the convention for the amelioration of the 
condition of the rounded and sick of armies in the field 
(Red Cross Convention) signed at Geneva July 27, 1929, 
which certified copy is on file in the archives of this 
Government, and (2) the English translation of that con¬ 
vention. 

"I further certify that, according to the official 
records of the Department of State, the convention first 
entered into effect June 19, 1931, six months after the 
deposit of at least two instruments of ratification, in 
accordance with the provisions of article 33 of the con¬ 
vention and became effective in respect of the United 
States of America August 4, 1932, six months after the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification." 

Follows a list of the countries which originally 
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The next pertinent paragraph reads as follows: 

"I further certify that the Department of State has 
received no official notification that this convention 
has been denounced by rny party thereto and that the 
Department of State considers the convention as being in 
force at the present date." 

The next paragraph relates to Italy, and the final 
paragraph is a pertinent one: 

"I further certify that, in response to proposals 
made by the Government of the United States through the 
Swiss Minister in Tokyo, the Swiss Minister telegraphed on 
January 30, 194-2, that the 'Japanese Government has in¬ 
formed me: "first. Japan is strictly observing Geneva 
Red Cross Convention as a signatory state"...'. 

"IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the Department of State to be 
affixed at the City of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, this twenty-sixth day of October, 1945. 

JAMES F. BYRNES 
Secretary of State 
of the United States of America." 

Sir, v/e offer this into evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Any comment by the Defense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: What number is this exhibit? 

MAJOR KERR: Prosecution's Exhibit No. 406. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value as it may be held to 
possess, and authority is granted to substitute a photo¬ 
static copy for the original. 
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Frosecution Exhibit No. 406 
for identification v/as 
received in evidence.) 

IIAJOR KERR: Prosecution's Exhibit 386, if the 
Commission please 5 which is covered by page 2885 of 
Volume XX of the record, v/as not admitted at the time it 
was offered by the Prosecution. The Commission stated 
that it desired that the Prosecution investigate to make 
sure that this same material v/as not included in the record 
in some other exhibit. 

Such an investigation has been made, and v/e have 
determined that the exhibit in its present completeness 
v/as not covered by any other exhibit, and, therefore, v/c 
ask that this exhibit be officially admitted at this time. 

I have discussed this v/ith Defense Counsel. Part 
is in one of the reports, but the entire excerpt is not. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: As the Commission recalls it, 
part of the document starting v/ith the 7th of February '45 
has already been admitted, is that correct'* 

11AJ0R KERR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The only remaining parts were 
4 August '44 to and including 25 September '44? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir, they are pertinent. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. The remainder of the 
document is accepted for such probative value as it may 
be held to possess. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

386 for identification 
v/as received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the film which bears the title 
"Orders from Tokyo," which v/as shown by the Prosecution 
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to the Commission some time ego and which thereafter was 
ordered incorporated into the record of this proceeding 
by the Commission has not been assigned an exhibit number. 

The certificate covering this film was admitted 
into evidence as Exhibit No. 326. That appears on 
record, pages 2424 and 2428 of Volume XVIII of the record. 

I suggest at this time that the film itself be assigned 
an exhibit number, and I suggest the number 326-A, in 
order to key in and immediately follow the exhibit number 
relating to the certificate covering the film. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the Prosecu¬ 
tion is adopted. 

(The film "Orders from Tokyo" 
was received in evidence as 
Prosecution Exhibit No. 326-A) 

MAJOR KERR: With respect to the other film, sir, 
which later was shown by the Prosecution to the Commis¬ 
sion — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You refer now to the Palawan film? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir, relating or being extracts 
from a combat film. That was shown immediately following 
the Palav/an film or immediately preceding the Palawan 
film, and that film was assigned an exhibit number, 
Prosecution's Exhibit No. 391> and was admitted into evi¬ 
dence as part of the record. A certificate concerning 
the origin and the official film of those extracts v/as 
offered into evidence as Exhibit No. 390, but no action 
was taken by the Commission in admitting that exhibit. 

We request at this time that that loose end be taken 
up by the admission of that certificate as Exhibit No. 390. 
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C-L.irc REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the Prose¬ 
cution is appro/ed and the exhibit will be so numbered- 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

390 v:as received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: Finally, sir, from time to time the 
Prosecution has offered into evidence and there has be or. 
admitted as exhibits, the originals of signed affidavits 
or depositions or statements. 

We desire to have a blanket authority from the Com¬ 
mission to withdraw all the originals of those affidavits 
or signed statements and to substitute for each one thereof 
a duly certified copy. 

The originals will be required in connection with 
trials of other war criminals or other war criminal trials 
and they should be made available to the War Crimes 
personnel for that purpose. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there any such documents 
known to the Defense that they feel should be retained 
in their original form? 

COLONEL CLAPiKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the Prose¬ 
cution is approved and substitutions of appropriate copies 
for originals may be made. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you, sir. There is one other 
exhibit which Captain Calyer v/ill discuss. 
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Gi::: :/ T , REYNOLDS; The recommendation of the Prose¬ 
cution is approved and the exhibit will be so numbered.. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 

390 v;as received in evidence.) 

ILA.JOR KERR: Finally, sir, from time to time the 
Prosecution Las offered into evidence and there has beer, 
admitted as exhibits, the originals of signed affidavits 
or depositions or statements. 

V/o desire to have a blanket authority from the Com¬ 
mission to withdraw all the originals of those affidavits 
or signed statements and to substitute for each one thereof 
a duly certified copy. 

The originals will be required in connection with 
trials of other war criminals or other war criminal trials 
and they should bo made available tc the War Crimes 
personnel for that purpose. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Arc there any such documents 
known to the Defense that they feel should be retained 
in their original form? 

COLONEL CLARKE: None, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The recommendation of the Prose¬ 
cution is approved and substitutions of appropriate copies 
for originals may be made. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you, sir. There is one other 
exhibit which Captain Calyer will discuss. 
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C/PT/IN C’LYER: If the Commission please, in 
connection v/ith the Palawan case the Prosecution offered in 
evidence an Escape and Evasion Report of the United "tates 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, That was numbered 

363. 

On page 2742 of the record, the last three lines on 
that page indicate that the Commission at that time accepted 
the document in evidence, but gave to the Defense the right 
to comment upon it at a later time. The Defense then 
requested that any decision with reference to the acceptance 
of the document be deferred until a later time, so that they 
might comment upon it and, in the event that they saw fit, 
to offer objection to it. Consequently, the record at the 
present time does not clearly show whether that document 
is a part of the record or not. 

The Commission stated, on page 2743 that it would 
consider the document after objections, if any, were stated 
by Defense Counsel. 

GENER/.L REYNOLDS: Let us see the document here. 

C/PT/.IN C/LYER: Sir, the reporter, I believe, has 

that. 

(Prosecution's Exhibit 363 was handed to the 
Commission.) 

C/PT/IN C/LYER: The pertinent portions of the docu¬ 
ment were read by the Prosecution at the time it was 
originally offered. We now renew our offer of the exhibit. 

M/JOR KERR: Sir, the Prosecution will stipulate with 
Defense Counsel that only such portions of that proffered 
exhibit as relate to the period of time covered by the charge, 
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that is, from October 9, 1944 to 3 September 194?, will be 
admitted in evidence or considered as part of the admitted 
exhibit. Is that satisfactory, Colonel? 

COLONEL CL/RKE: /.s to that portion, yes, it is so 
stipulated. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Have those portions been read into 
the record? 

C/PT/IN C/LYER: I would not say, sir, whether all 
portions relating to that period have been read into the 
record. The Prosecution, at the time of its original offer, 
did read the portions considered to be pertinent to the 
case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And they were restricted to the 
period 9 October until — when? 

CAPTAIN C/LYER: 3 September 1945. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Are there comments by Counsel? 

COLONEL CL/RKE: Insofar as the matters which are 
not covered by the dates General Yamashita was in the Islands, 
we are satisfied, sir. I want to look at this for one minute, 
sir. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Those parts of the document which 
have been described by the Prosecution and limited to the 
dates stated, are accepted by the Commission for such 
probative value, if any, as they may be held to possess. 

But we will be pleased to hear any comments of 
Counsel concerning it, if you wish to make them. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: There is a heading, sir, on page 

14: "Opinion of Narrators /s To Whether Or Not the Massacre 
Was Directed by the 'Japanese Headquarters at Manila", which 
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contains the opinion of certain men who have made statements. 

We object to the admission of that portion of the 
document which is opinions of the men who made the statements 
as to whether or not this massacre was directed by the 
Japanese Headquarters at Manila. 

CAPT/IN CALYER: If the Commission please, may I 
point out that at the time of the original offer we did read 
one paragraph, I believe, from that section, which was not, 
however, an opinion, but the statement of the V/itness Bogue, 
with reference to certain remarks addressed to him by a 
Japanese guard prior to the time of the massacre. That was 
the only section under that heading which was read. 

GENER/L REYNOIDS: Will the Defense point out the 
specific part of this document to which objection is made? 

COLONEL CL/RKE: It is on page 14, sir, beginning 
about two paragraphs before the end of the page, where it 
says "Opinion of Narrators —", then takes in McDole's 
opinion — 

(Discussion off the record.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Counsel has placed an objection 
to the statement headed "McDole," which appears on page 14, 
and the statement headed "Barta", which appears on page 
15. Are there any comments by the Prosecution? And the 
final paragraph, also, under the portion headed "Bogue", 
on page 15. Are there comments by the Prosecution? 

C/PT/IN C/LYER: !s to those paragraphs, sir, there 
is no comment. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Then the document is accepted, 
subject to the striking of the part headed "McDole" on page 
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14; the part headed "Barta" on page 15; and the final long 
paragraph, the part headed "Bogue" on page 15. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 363 
for identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: r ir, there is one final loose end. 

Exhibit No. 315 was offered in evidence by the Prosecution, 
in connection with the Batangas massacres. The Commission 
will recall that that was the large bound volume, the original 
of the City Records of Tanuan, Batangas, a large, bulky, 
heavy volume. At the time it was offered, the Commission 
directed the Prosecution to obtain and offer to the 
Commission at a later date photostatic copies of the pages 
desired to be offered in evidence. The photostatic copies 
were to have been delivered to us this morning. They were 
not, however, and telephoning to the office has just 
revealed that they are now on the way over here. 

We should like to have the opportunity to offer 
those photostatic copies, pursuant to the Commission's 
previous direction, before the proceedings have terminated. 

Other than that, we arc ready to rest. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The authority as requested by 
the Prosecution is granted. 

The Commission will recess for approximately five 
minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

M/JOR KERR: If the Commission please, before the 
Prosecution finally rests its case, I would like to request 
that in the event before the Commission has completed the 
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14; the part headed "Barta" on page 15; and the final long 
paragraph, the part headed "Bogue" on page 15. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 3^3 
for Identification was 
received in evidence.) 

MAJOR KERR: r ir, there is one final loose end. 

Exhibit No. 315 was offered in evidence by the Prosecution, 
in connection with the Batangas massacres. The Commission 
will recall that that was the large bound volume, the original 
of the City Records of Tanuan, Batangas, a large, bulky, 
heavy volume. At the time it was offered, the Commission 
directed the Prosecution to obtain and offer to the 
Commission at a later date photostatic copies of the pages 
desired to be offered in evidence. The photostatic copies 
were to have been delivered to us this morning. They were 
not, however, and telephoning to the office has just 
revealed that they are now on the way over here. 

We should like to have the opportunity to offer 
those photostatic copies, pursuant to the Commission's 
previous direction, before the proceedings have terminated. 

Other than that, we are ready to rest. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The authority as requested by 
the Prosecution is granted. 

The Commission will recess for approximately five 
minutes. 

(Short recess) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

M/JOR KERR: If the Commission please, before the 
Prosecution finally rests its case, I would like to request 
that in the event before the Commission has completed the 
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taking of testimony in this case, for the Prosecution or 
the Defense, the Prosecution receives certain evidence which 
has beon requested from Tokyo and from Australia concerning 
atrocities committed in the Singapore area by persons under 
the command of the Accused, we then be permitted to put in 
that evidence before the termination of these proceedings. 

The Commission will recall that some of the Defense 
witnesses were asked questions which raised the issue of 
the conduct of the Accused's troops in Singapore. That 
evidence went in over the Prosecution's objection, and at 
that time I stated to the Commission that during our 
rebuttal case we would desire to go into that issue with 
evidence concerning the actual conduct of the Accused's 
troops in the Singapore area. 

7/hen the issue first arose in that matter, radiograms 
were dispatched to Tokyo and Australia for the evidence which 
we will desire to put in on that matter. That evidence, 
that material has not yet arrived. In the event it does 
arrive before the closing of testimony in this case, we 
should like at that time to have the opportunity of reopening 
our own case in rebuttal, for the purpose of putting in 
that testimony or that evidence. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In the event the material arrives, 
the Prosecution may present it for consideration at that 
time, and decision will be reached as to its admissibility. 

MAJOR KERR: Thank you, sir. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: Do you have any idea when that will 
be? I have witnesses here from Tokyo, that I am going to 
have to hold in the event they put it in. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are hoping to close the 
formal taking of testimony tonight. 

COLONEL CLARKE: Tonight, sir? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We are hoping to. 

COLONEL CLARKE: We will object to the introduction 
of that testimony, inasmuch as, as I recall the record, 
the evidence went to the character of the Accused. I am 
not sure it went to the character of anything else. If I 
am mistaken — (Pause) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: We will consider the matter of 
its admissibility if and when the material arrives. 

COLONEL CLARKE: There are a few more exhibits, sir, 
that I have marked here that haven't been finally acted 
upon. 

Prosecution's Exhibit 280 and 281, where objections 
were made to the exhibits at the time, were admitted but 
we were given an opportunity to object later on to any 
specific statements. There are no specific objections on 
that. 

Prosecution's Exhibit 385 was held, subject to a 
checkup of Japanese translation. We have no objections to 
that. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Very well. Exhibit 385 is 
considered closed and is a part of the record of this case, 
and similar action is taken with respect to Exhibits 280 and 

281 . 

(Prosecution Exhibits No. 280 
and 281 for identification were 
received in evidence.) 
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COLONEL CLARKE: Prosecution Exhibit 387 , which is 
entitled "Excerpt from 'Hied Translator and Interpreter 
Section, Southwest Pacific Area, Item 1, 14 C.A. - 0056, 

11 February 1945 ' 1 was admitted subject to the original being 
shown to the Defense prior to action thereon. 

May I ask the Prosecution if they have the original 
Japanese script on that? 

MAJOR KERR: No, sir, we do not. 

COLONEL CL/.RKE: If there is no original script, 
there is nothing we can do about it, sir. 

GEKER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: And prosecution Exhibit 388 , which 
was the translation of the Japanese violation of the Laws 
of War, was admitted subject to the same provision, that 
we be permitted to object to the translation of the document. 
There are no objections to that, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: Defense Exhibit E, the newspaper 
which we had permission to withdraw and substitute photo¬ 
static copies for — these are the copies for the court. 

The other copies have been given to Prosecution and the 
reporter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Authority is given to 
substitute photostatic copies for the- original. 

COLONEL CL/RKE: The photostatic copies of those 
two chrrts will be delivered to us tomorrow, sir, at which 
time we will deliver them to the court and to the reporter 
and to the Prosecution. 

CAPTAIN S'NDBERGt On November 19, 1945, the Prosecution 
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introduced into evidence before this Commission, as 
Prosecution's Exhibit 373, a statement of Corporal Harold 
W. Memmler, formerly a prisoner of war in Cabanatuan Prison 
Camp. Part of that statement which was specifically noted 
by the Prosecution was this sentence: "/Iso General 
Yamashita, Philippine Japanese Commander, visited the camp 
twice, saw the conditions there, and did nothing to improve 
the situation." 

At the time the Prosecution introduced into evidence 
this exhibit, the Defense asked the Prosecution whether it 
had not received information tending to cast doubt upon the 
accuracy of that statement, and the Prosecution stated that 
it had not. 

Before the Defense rested, Colonel Clarke asked 
permission of the court to introduce into evidence sub¬ 
sequently, in view of the fact that the Prosecution had not 
done so, a certain radiogram from Washington, from the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, which casts doubt 
upon that statement. 

The Defense would like to introduce into evidence 
now a certified copy of that radiogram. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(A certified copy of radiogram 
referred to was marked 
Defense Exhibit FF for 
identification.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it may be 
held to possess. 

(Defense Exhibit FF for identi¬ 
fication was received in 
evidence.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Do you wish to read it? 

C/PT/IN S/NDBERG: This is an incoming message from 
Washington to CINCAFPAC, "For Theater Judge Advocate", 
dated 24 October 1945: "Subject your C-18642 dated 2 
October 1945. Steps undertaken to obtain additional state¬ 
ment from Memmler. No other information in this office 
that Yamashita visited Cabanatuan. Believe possibility 
of error in Memmler*s statement. Will advise. SERVJ/G." 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. It will be received. 

(Defense Exhibit FF for iden¬ 
tification was received in 
evidence.) 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I may add, sir, that the original 
shows the date of receipt of this radiogram in Manila as 
the 25th of October 1945. 

General Muto. 

MAJOR KERR: Will the interpreter explain to the wit¬ 
ness that he has previously been sworn and is still under 
oath? 

AKIRA MUTO 

recalled as a witness on behalf of the Defense, having been 
previously duly sworn and admonished, was examined and 
further testified as follows through Interpreter Major 
Schneider, with Interpreters Major Pratt and Sergeant 
Dichi acting as "check" interpreters: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A (Without aid of interpreter) Muto. 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Muto. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And what was your capacity 

in the 14th Army Group at the time of surrender? 

A I was chief of staff. 

Q And you have previously testified in this proceeding; 

is that correct? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Colonel Nishiharu report to you in December or 

at any other time that there were approximately one thousand 
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guerrillas being held by the Kempei Tai? 

A I have no recollection of such a thing. 

Q Did he ever say to you that there was not enough 

time to try all suspected guerrillas 0 
A No. 

Q Did he ever recommend to you a change in the manner 

of trying and sentencing suspected guerrillas? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you read the question, please 0 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Schneider) No. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did you ever participate in 

any conference in which any such plan was discussed? 

A No, I did not participate in any such conference. 

Q Now, do you recall ever saying to Colonel Nishiharu 

"It would make no sense to keep them imprisoned " 0 
A I have not said such a thing regarding guerrillas. 

Q Do you recall ever making any such statement in any 

connection? 

A I have said such a thing in connection with Japanese 

prisoners. 

Q Well, will you explain exactly what you said and 

what were the circumstances under which you said it? 

A I said that in December when we were considering 

means of finding troops in all quarters for the defense 
of Luzon — 

Q And how did — 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: I beg your pardon. 

A (continuing through Major Schneider) — at the 

time when Japanese defense was weak. At that time we 
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were studying the question of whether the Commanding General 
of the Army had the authority to use Japanese prisoners who 
had repented; I mean, had changed their attitude. At that 
time we called the chief of the Judge Advocate's Department, 
Colonel Nishiharu, and inquired whether General Yamashita 
had the authority to pardon these Japanese prisoners who 
had repented. At that time I remember my statement was 
one to the effect that "£t this time when the Japanese Army 
(was) being beset by the American Army from all sides after 
being bombed and shelled and encircled, it would make no 
sense to subject to imprisonment with hard labor Japanese 
prisoners" — 

Q And what — 

MAJOR PRATT: Just a minute. 

A (continuing through Major Schneider) " — and that 

such soldiers who might become good soldiers again, it 
would be better that they should die in bottle." 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And at this conference who 

was present? 

A At first this discussion was between myself and 

Colonel Nishiharu. Then we went to the Commanding General 
and inquired as to his opinion. 

Q And what was the final decision reached at that con¬ 

ference? 

A The Commanding General listened to the arguments from 

both sides and then expressed the opinion that we should 
inquire from the Judge Advocate General's Department of 
the Southern Army. 

Q And was the question put to the Judge Advocate of 
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the Southern A"my? 

A It took considerable time for the answer from the 

Judge Advocate General's Department of the Southern Army 
to arrive, and I am not sure whether it arrived while I 
was at Baguio or at Ipo. It was to the effect that the 
Commanding General of the Army had no authority — had no 
legal authority in this matter. 

Q And as a result of that decision what action was 

taken with respect to these Japanese prisoners? 

A At that time it was decided to move the Japanese 

prisoners who were in Manila to Baguio and to — (inquiry 
made of the witness by Major Schneider). At that time it 

was decided to move those prisoners who were in Manila to 

/ 

Baguio and there to suspend sentence temporarily and to 
enroll them in the line of communication troops as laborers, 

Q Nov/, what decision was made with respect to those 

prisoners other than Japanese soldiers? Strike that ques¬ 
tion. 

What decision was made as to v/hich agency should try 
suspected guerrillas? 

A I did not hear that any decision v/as made in December 

v/ith regard to the trials of guerrillas. 

Q Did the Shimbu Army get general court-martial and 

general military tribunal jurisdiction at any time? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Schneider) The Judge Advocate's De¬ 

partment, that is, court-martial, military tribunal, were set 
up in the Shimbu Army in Manila and it was decided that all 
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cases in the Manila area would be handled here even when 
General Yamashita's headquarters had moved to Baguio. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) And on what date was the 

Shimbu Army given this jurisdiction? 

A As far as I can remember this authority was given 

the Shimbu Army on the 27th or the 28th of December. 

Q Who was appointed Judge Advocate of the Shimbu Army? 

A It was Major Katsuo of the Judge Advocate’s Depart¬ 
ment . 

Q Had he previously served under Colonel Nishiharu? 

A Yes. He was a senior member of Colonel Nishiharu's 

Department. 

Q And am I correct then that after December 27th or 

thereabouts the Shimbu Army had full authority to try and 
sentence suspected guerrillas in the City of Manila? 

A Yes, when Colonel Nishiharu left Manila he was 

supposed to have arranged for that matter fully. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you leave the point, in 
view of the testimony of General Yamashita, the Commission 
desires to have you find out whether that delegation of 
authority was as to the death penalty. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the Commanding General 

of the Shimbu Army have authority to confirm a death sen¬ 
tence? 

A (Through Major Schneider) When the Shimbu Army was 

formed a Judge Advocate General's Department was organized 
in it and General Yamashita gave it that authority. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Prior to the end of the next re¬ 
cess the Commission desires the Prosecution to search the 
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record pertaining to General Yamashita's testimony and de¬ 
termine, if you can do so, exactly what he had to say him¬ 
self on this subject. The Commission recollects that he 
stated he never decentralized authority to approve death 
sentences. 

MAJOR KFRR: Yes, sir. 

CAPTAIN SANDBIRG: I think, sir, I might clear this 
up by further questioning of this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

0 (By Ca-ptain Sandberg) Was there any other Army 

commander who had the authority to confirm the death sen¬ 
tence? 

A Yes, there were. The Commanding General of the 

35th Army had this authority even without having been given 
it by General Yamashita. 

Q Did he have that authority before General Yamashita 

came to the Philippine Islands? 

A Yes, he had that authority before. 

Q Now, in the terminology of the headquarters was 

a court-martial, which originated in the Shimbu Army or 
the 35th Army, regarded as a court-martial of the 14th 
_Army Group? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you please read the question? 

(Question read) 

THE WITNESS (Through Major Schneider): No. A 
14th Area Army court-martial was a court-martial under the 
Judge Advocate's Department of Colonel Nishihnru. A 
court-martial of the Shimbu 35th Army was a Shimbu Army 
court-martial or a 35th Army court-martial. 
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Q Now, did you ever have ahy conversation with Colonel 

Nishiharu in which the question of the trial of guerrillas 
was brought up? 

A I do not recollect having discussed trials of 

guerrillas with Colonel Nishiharu. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Webster) Was the 35 th Army stationed 

at Cebu? 

A Yes, it was at Cebu. 

Q And was the 14th Area Army and the Shimbu Army the 

only two that had court-martial jurisdiction on Luzon? 

A Yes, there was only these two. 

Q And was the Shimbu Judge Advocate Department under 

Colonel Nishiharu? 

A No. 

Q Now, within Manila, as I understand it, the 14th 

Area Army had court-martial jurisdiction up until the 
time they moved to Baguio, Is that correct? 

A When the 14th Area Army was in Manila it had the 

right to court-martial jurisdiction. Its Judge Advocate 
General Department hod the right to court-martial juris¬ 
diction in Manila. When they moved to Baguio it was to 
hove it arranged for transfer of this court-martial juris¬ 
diction to the Shimbu Army. 

Q You have referred to court-martial jurisdiction. 

Did that include the jurisdiction of military tribunals? 

A Yes. I should have said the right of court-martial 

and military tribunals. 














EXAMINATION BY THE COMMISSION 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There is one question the Com¬ 
mission will ask to have read back by the reporter. It 
occurred about ten questions ago and it dealt with the pas¬ 
sing of court-martial jurisdiction to the Commanding General 
of the Shimbu Group. Very likely it contained the state¬ 
ment that the Staff Judge Advocate was directed to make 
such an arrangement. 

Will you find that and read that question. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: General Muto, during December of 
1944, was Colonel Nishiharu a trusted or responsible member 
of your staff? 

THE WITNESS (Through Major Schneider): At that time 
his head was a little clear and he had a better memory. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Was he considered an efficient 
officer in December 0 

THE WITNESS: He was a man with very good character. 
He was not an outstanding officer but I thought he was not 
the man to make mistakes • 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: What checks were made by you or 
your staff as to the procedures being followed by Colonel 
Nishiharu in order to determine whether he was inclined 
to General Yamashita's policies? 

THE WITNESS: He reported what was to be reported. 

He had been chief of the Judge Advocate General’s Depart¬ 
ment since the occupation of the Philippines and no special 
steps were taken to investigate him. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You may cross examine. 
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CAPTAIN WEBSTER: No further cross examination, 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Nothing further of the v/itness, 
GENERAL REYNOLDS: The v/itness is excused. 

(Witness excused) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes, 

(Short recess) 






GENER/L REYNCIDS: The Commission is in session. 

Is the Prosecution prepared to read excerpts from 
the record concerning General Yamashita's testimony on the 
authority to approve the death sentence? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

On page 3589 of Volume XXIX of the record, the 
following questions and answers appear, continuing over to 
page 3590: 

"Q Were all courts-martial death sentences in the 
14th Army approved by you? 

"A It requires my decision. 

"Q Were there any courts-martial trials of prisoners 
of war in the Philippines during your period here? 

"A There were none thrt were tried by military 
court-martial. However, in the case of civilian internees 
it would be a military tribunal. 

'•Q What kind of a military tribunal? 

"A It would be a military tribunal resembling a 
military court-martial. 

"Q Would a death sentence by such a military tribunal 
require your approval? 

"A Yes, the same as the military court.' 1 

And in the following volume, Volume XXX, on page 

3634: 

"Q Did a court-martial sentence of death on a 
charge of being a guerrilla require your approval? 

"A Yes." 

On page 3643 of the same volume: 

"Q I believe you testified previously that a death 
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sentence for n guerrilla could not be effected without 
your approval, is that correct? 

"A Yes.» 

Those are the pertinent statements that we have 
found, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Defense may proceed. 
CAPTAIN SANDBERG: General Yamashita. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

recalled as a witness in his own behalf, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified as follows 
through Interpreter Major Schneider, with the assistance 
of Major Pratt and Interpreter Tanoye: 

DIRECT EXAMINA TIOK 

M/JOR KERR: will you remind the witness that he has 
previously been sworn, and that he is still under oath? 

(Translated to the witness by Major Schneider.) 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Will you state your name, 

please? 

A Yamashita, Tomoyuki. 

Q Did you select Colonel Nishiharu as your Judge 

Advocate? 

A (Through Major Schneider) When I arrived at my 

post, Colonel Nishiharu was already Chief of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department. 

Q Now, could a sentence of death of either a court- 

martial or a military tribunal of the 14th Army Group, be 
executed without your approval? 

A It would depend on the approval of the chief of 

the court-martial. But death sentences of a court-martial 
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which is attached to me would require my approval. 

Q "'hen you say "court-martial which is attached to 

me", do you mean a court-martial appointed by Headquarters 
of the 14th Array Group? 

A Yes. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read bock, pleaso, the 
last two questions and their answers? 

(Questions and answers read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, go back to that statement 
in which General Yamashita stated that those sentences 
could be placed in effect by the president of the court. 
Read that particular part again, and I will ask the Inter¬ 
preter to restate it to the witness and ask him if that is 
exactly what he meant. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter 
as follows: "Q Now, could a sentence of death of either a 
court-martial or a military tribunal of the 14th Army 
Group be executed v/ithout your approval?") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: And now read the first part of 
the answer to that question. 

(The answer referred to was read by the reporter 
ns follows: "A It would depend on the approval of the 
chief of the court-martial.") 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Ask General Yamashita if that is 
exactly what he meant. 

(Translated to the witness by Major Schneider.) 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: If the Court please, the chief 
of the court, the General now points out, is the same as 
the Commanding General of the Army. 
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GENER/L REYNOLDS: Well, Defense should clear this 
matter up, because it is very conflicting. 

Q (By Optnin Tandberg) Do you mean that whether or 

not you had to approve a sentence of a court-martial 
depended upon who was the appointing authority of that 
court-martial? 

A (Through Major Schneider) Yes. In case of a court- 

martial under Colonel Nishiharu, I was the approving 
authority . 

Q And were there other courts-martial in the Philippines 

as to which you were not the appointing authority? 

A The authority to appoint courts-martial was that 

of the Commanding General of the 35th Army, in^case of 
the 35th Army. In the case of the Shimbu Army, when this 
army was created, by my orders authority was given them for 
courts-martial. Later, when it was given the status of 
the 41st Army by authority of the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters, it thereby had authority for its own courts-martial. 

GENER/L .REYNOLDS: The Commission will want to have 
Prosecution and the Defense search the testimony of the 
Commanding General, Shimbu Group, to see what, if anything, 
he had to say on the subject. As the Commission recalls, 
he stated he had no authority to pass upon death sentences. 
MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir. 

Q (By Captain '’andberg) Now, when you testified before 

the Commission several d»ys ago that your approval was 
necessary for a death sentence, were you referring to 
courts-martial of the 14th Army Group appointed by you? 

A Yes, that r fc-rred only to the courts-martial under 
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my jurisdiction, ocurt j-martial under the 35th Army 
jurisdiction end under Thimbu Army jurisdiction — court- 
martials for the 35th Army and the Shimbu Army, the 
respective armies had their own jurisdiction. 

Q How many death sentences did you approve as Commander 

in Chief of the 14th Army? 

A I think it is about 40 cases. About 40 cases. 

Q Will you tell the Commission what you did before you 

approved a sentence of death? 

A Colonel Nishiharu, the Chief of the Judge Advocate 

General's Department, would bring the documents relating to 
the case to me, and would explain them to me. I would 
inquire about points which I wouldn't understand well. 

Then I would sign with brush dipped on an ink stone, and 
affix my seal. If I signed in this way, the case was 
confirmed. 

Q Now, did this document which you signed in the 

manner you have described become an official part of the 
file in that case? 

A Yes, this becomes tie termination or the conclusion 

of the verdict. 

q Did you generally consult with your Chief of Staff 

before approving a sentence of death? 

A Colonel Nishiharu would bring 'those documents first 

to the Chief of Staff, and then he would bring then to me. 
That was the common procedure. 

Q Did you ever authorize your Adjutant to sign or 

approve a death sentence? 

A In the case of courts-martial attached to me, I myself 
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did it. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you ask another question, 
will you inquire as to whether this decentralization of 
authority to appoint a court-martial and to act upon death 
sentences applied also to civilian internees and prisoners 
of v/ar, United '’tates citizens? 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the 35th ,.rmy have 

jurisdiction to try American prisoners of war and civilian 
internees? 

A Courts-rartial of the 35th Army had this right, this 

authority. 

Q And did courts-martial and military tribunals of 

the Shinbu Army have jurisdiction to try American prisoners 
of war and civilian internees? 

A After the organization of the Shimbu Army, the 

courts-martial of the Shimbu Army had this authority. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Now, let us stop right there. 

Are we to understand from this testimony that the 
Commanding General, Shimbu Group, could approve the death 
sentence of an American civilian internee or an American 
prisoner of war, adjudged by a military tribunal, without 
reference to you? 

Read it back slowly, so the Interpreters can get 
it with great care. 

(The foregoing statement was read by the reporter 
as above recorded, and thereafter translated to the witness 
by Major Schneider.) 

THE WITNESS* (Through Major Schneider) They can. 
The Shimbu Army Group could sentence to death without my 
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approval. 

GEKERi L REiTOLDS: Could they carry that death 
sentence into effect and actually complete an execution, 
without his approval? 

THE WITNESS: (Through Hajor Schneider) Yes. This 
is the authority of court-martials and military tribunals. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: Then there will be three things 
that the Commission will desire the Prosecution and Defense 
to collaborate on for presentation to the Commission in the 
evening session tonight. 

The first will be the testimony of the Commanding 
General, Shimbu Group, on this very subject, if there is 
any; the testimony of General Kou on the same subject, with 
respect especially to his administration of prisoner of war 
and civilian internee camps. 

Then any specific requirements of the Geneva 
Convention to which the Japanese Imperial Government is 
signatory, with respect to the approval required of death 
sentences, if there is such a statement. 

You are also asked to refer to the testimony of 
the civilian who was the interpreter of the Kompei Tai, and 
you will find that part of the record in connection with 
the letter of commendation which was read and about which 
there was so much discussion. 

And also consult the testimony of the American 
Sergeant who worked in Colonel Nishiharu's office and reputed 
to be a Japanese civilian employee, on the same subject. 

The Commission would like to have the first three 
things definitely, and the last two if they are considered 
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appropriate by either Prosecution or Defense. But note 
especially that we wish Prosecution and Defense to 
collaborate in finding these statements. , 

You r.ay proceed. 

Q (By Captain Sandberg) Did the court-martial juris¬ 

diction of the 35th Army come direct from Imperial General 
Headquarters in Tokyo? 

A As n matter of organization it had this authority 

from the time of activation. 

Q Now, did Colonel Nishiharu report to you at any 

time that there were about a thousand suspected guerrillas 
being held by the Kempei Tai? 

A I have never heard such a report. 

Q Did he ever tell you that there was not enough time 

to give suspected guerrillas a proper trial? 

A No. 

Q Did he ever suggest to you a change in the matter of 

trying and sentencing suspected guerrillas? 

A I have not heard anything from Colonel Nishiharu re¬ 

garding a change in these methods. 

Q Did you have the authority as a matter of law to 

change the method of trial of suspected guerrillas? 

\ 

A I have no such authority. 

Q Did you have a conference with Colonel Nishiharu about 

the 14th or 15th of December 1944? 

A On the 13th or 14th Colonel Nishiharu and the Chief 

of Staff came to talk to me. This talk was regarding the 
pardoning of Japanese prisoners who were being held in the 
army prisons for the purpose of increasing Japanese army 
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strength. In this connection Colonel Nishiharu hnd in¬ 
quired as to tue opinion of the Chief of Staff. As it 
was rot clear whether I had the authority or not to take 
this action I ordered them to send on inquiry to the 
Southern Army. 

Q Was any other subject discussed at that conference? 

A No. It was only this matter that was discussed, 

Q Did you ever act on any important matters without 

obtaining the opinion of your Chief of Staff*’ 

A In regard to important matters I always had the 

Chief of Staff give his opinion. 

Q Did you ever act on any important matters without 

putting your decision in writing* 5 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you read the question? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Schneider) Except for operational 

matters; I mean warfare operations. Except for operational 
matters I always put my decisions in writing or signed rela¬ 
tive documents. ''In case of urgent matters during opera¬ 
tions I gave verbal orders to do it thus and then I had 
somebody write the orders and sign them. 

Q Did you ever make your decision known on an impor¬ 

tant matter simply by nodding your head? 

A There has been no such case. In case of important 

matters I always gave a clear order. 

CAPTAIN SANDEFRG: Your witness. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q (By Major Kerr) You don't consider the trial of 

guerrillas a particularly important matter, do you? 












MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you read the question, 

please? 

(Question read) 

A (Through Major Schneider) Trials are all the same 

whether they are civilians or military personnel. 

Q (By Major Kerr) You said you did not have authority 

to change the method of trying guerrillas. 

A I did not have such authority. I had no authority 

to change the methods of court-martial. 

Q But you did have the authority to require that the 

regulation method be followed; is that correct? 

A Trials should be carried out in accordance with the 

regulations of respective laws. 

Q And it was your duty to see to it that those regu¬ 

lations were complied with? 

A I always demanded that they should be so complied 

with. I always demanded that trials should be held justly 
and fairly. 

Q Did you demand that of every unit in your army? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you receive reports from the 35th Army concerning 

their courts-martial or military tribunal sentences? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Fill you read the last two words? 
REPORTER CONKLIN: "military tribunal sentences". 

A (Through Major Schneider) I did not receive any 

detailed,reports. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you — 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately five minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENER.'L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

M/JOR KERR: V/ill you read the last question, please? 
(Question and answer road) 

Q (By Major Kerr) What reports did you receive? 

A (Through Major Schneider) As regards the 35th Army, 

immediately after my arrival the Leyte campaign began and 
I did not receive any detailed reports. 

Q Did you receive any general reports concerning 

courts-martial ? 

A I could not receive any reports from the 35th Army. 

Q Did you receive any reports from the Shimbu Group 

concerning courts-martial? 

f As regards to the Shimbu Army, as the Americans 

landed at Linguayan Gulf, I did not receive any reports. 
Communications wore cut and I did not receive any reports 
after the 10tn of January. 

Q What was thrt date? 

A The 10th of January. 

Q Did you receive any reports from the '"himbu Group 

concerning military tribunals? 

A No, I did not receive any. 

Q You testified Friday that no prisoners of war were 

tried by court-martial or military tribunals during your 
period in the Philippines. 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you read the question, please? 
(Ouestion read) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) There were 
no such court-martial in which I was — there were no such 
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courts-martin] under ny jurisdiction. 

Q You didn't say that Friday. 

A That w^s because in the Japanese language I was asked 

only regarding the courts-oartial under ny jurisdiction. 

Q You were not. You were asked for court-martial 

proceedings in the Philippines. 

CAPTAIN REEL: We object to that, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: I will read the record. 

C/PT/IN REEL: The witness testified as to what he 
was asked in the Japanese language. I don't suppose the 
Prosecutor has the slightest notion about that. 

MAJOR KERR: We don't suppose that Defense Counsel 
has, either. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The discussion will cease. The 
record will stand on its own feet. 

Q (By Major Kerr) I will read the record: 

"Q Were there any courts-martial trials of prisoners 
of war in the Philippines during your period here? 

"A I don't believe there were any. 

"Q Are you sure there wore none? 

"A Yes.'' 

That is page 3590. 

CAPTAIN SANDBERG: I would like to make the suggestion 
that it may very well have been that the words "during your 
period here" when translated into Japanese may have conveyed 
an entirely different meaning. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will trust the 
translation of the official Interpreters and the record will 
stand. 
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Q (By Major Kei’r) Do you know whether Shimbu Group 

tried any prisoners of war? 

A I did not receive any report. 

Q Do you know whether or not the °himbu Group tried any 

civilian internees? 

A I did not receive any reports on this matter. 

Q Did you ask for any report? 

A I did not demand any. 

Q Why not? 

A If there were any trials they would report. After 

the 10th of January communications had been cut and there 
were no airplanes either and they couldn't be brought. 

Q When were communications between r hobu and Shimbu 

cut? 

A As far as I remember, shortly after the landing at 

Lingayan, about the 10th or 11th of January. 

Q That was net the testimony of General Yokoyama. 

MAJOR PRATT: Just a minute. 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: That should be: "As far as I know, 
shortly after the landing at Lingayan Gulf land communica¬ 
tions were cut about the 10th or 11th of January." 

Q (By Major Kerr) Why v/ould Shimbu Group have reported 

trials to you? 

A (Through Major Schneider) There was no need for the 

Shimbu Army to send reports to me. 

Q Did you not just say — 

MAJOR PRATT: Just a minute. 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) The Shimbu 
Group handled their own courts-martial . 
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Q (By Major Kerr) You were not interested in what 

Shimbu did then with the prisoners of war? 

A These matters wore disposed of by courts-martial 

of the Shimbu Army, according to the proper laws. 

Q Who was responsible for the compliance with regula¬ 

tions and courts-martial procedure in the Philippines? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: Will you please read the question? 
(Question read) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Schneider) The person 
responsible was the Commanding General of the respective 
army. In case of court-martial in the Shimbu Amy, it was 
the Commanding General of the Shimbu Army; in the case of 
the 14th Army it was myself; in case of court-martials of 
the 35th Army, it was the Commanding General of the 35th 
Army. 

Q ,r as the Commanding General of the Shimbu Group 

responsible to you for compliance with regulations? 

A Since this was a technical matter it was the 

responsibility of the Chief of the Judge Advocate General's 
Department, who in my case was Colonel Nishiharu, to 
supervise compliance with the regulations. 

Q Was Colonel Nishiharu responsible for compliance with 

regulations by the Shimbu Group? 

A He had the responsibility of guiding them. 

Q Did the Southern Army hold you responsible for com¬ 

pliance with regulations in the Philippines? 

A It was the responsibility of the Chief of the Judge 

Advocate General's Department to provide guidance regarding 
Judge Advocate affairs. 
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Q Did the Southern Army hold Colonel Nishiharu — 

A And it was ny responsibility as Commanding General 

of the Army to supervise him. 

Q In other words, you were responsible for enforcing 

the Japanese military regulations? 

A Yes. 

Q And that included the regulations governing courts- 

martial? 

A Yes, that was also included. 

Q And the regulations governing military tribunals? 

A Yes, they were also included. 

Q r o that oven though the Shimbu Group had its own 

courts-martial jurisdiction, you were responsible to the 
Southern Army that the required procedure was followed? 

A Yes. However, due to the situation of the war and, 

as I explained a short while ago, communications had been 
cut and I did not know about the details. 

Q Did you know that guerrilla suspects were being held 

in Manila shortly before you changed your headquarters? 

A I did not know. However, I, of course, assumed that 

the police or the Kempei Tai might hold or normally would 
hold some such suspects. But this was only as a matter of 
general knowledge or imagination. 

However, I had not received any reports about numbers 
or about other details. 

Q When did you decide to change your headquarters from 

Manila? 

A As the headquarters position changed on the 26th, 
it was on the day before, the 25th; it was four or five days 
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before that. 

Q On what date, approximately, did you decide that 

you would move your headquarters? 

A I remember that it was about the 21st or 22nd. 

Q Of what month? 

A Of December. 

Q Is that the first time that you decided you would 

move your headquarters? Strike that question. 

Is that the earliest date that you knew you were 
going to move your headquarters from Manila? 

A No, it had been planned before that that under 

certain operational conditions headquarters would be moved 
but the decision to move was made about the 21st. 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess at 
this time until 8 o'clock this evening. 

(Whereupon, at 1730 hours, 3 December 1945, the trial 
was adjourned until 2000 hours, 3 December 1945 *) 
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EVENING SESSION 

(The trial was resumed, pursuant tf recess, at 
2020 hours.) 

GENER/L REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session and 
will remain in session, lights permitting, until the 
rebuttal testimony is completed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

the witness on the stand at the time of recess, having been 
previously duly sworn, was examined and testified further 
as follows through Interpreters Major Pratt, Major Schneider, 
and Sergeant Yajima: 

MAJOR KERR: Will the reporter read back the last 
question and answer? 

(Question and answer read) 

CROSS-EX/MIN/TION (Resumed) 

Q (By Major Kerr) After you decided to move your 

headquarters from Manila, did you make any inquiry as to 
guerrilla suspects held in Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I did not ask about guerrilla 

suspects. 

Q Why not? 

MAJOR PR/TT: On the last answer, the witness has 
corrected it to read "I did not receive any reports. ,, 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you make any inquiry about 

guerrilla suspects held in Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I did not ask. 

Q You made no effort to find out whether or not 
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guerrilla suspects were being left in Manila? 

A I don't quite understand this "held in Manila". I 

heard nothing about whether there were or were not any 
guerrilla suspects being held in Manila. 

Q Did you make any effort to find out how many people 

were under arrest in Manila as suspected guerrillas? 

A I did not inquire particularly into this matter. 

Q Did you inquire at all? 

A No. 

Q Was giving money to guerrillas punishable by death? 

/ That was a matter which I believe would depend upon 

the circumstances. 

Q Under any circumstances would it be punishable by 

death to give money to guerrillas? 

A I wouldn't say that of everybody. 

Q Under any circumstance, would merely giving money to 

a guerrilla be punishable by death? 

A Not everybody. Not all the people who give money 

to guerrillas are punishable by death. 

Q fl'hen would one be punishable by death for giving 

money to a guerrilla? 

A This is a matter which cannot be determined unless 

it has been investigated. I believe there could be an 
occasion. I believe or I think there could be an occasion 
when, if a man gave a large sum of money to the guerrillas 
and was supporting them, he could receive a death sentence 
for this. 

Q Last week you testified that giving money to guerrillas 

would not be punishable by death. You are now changing 
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guerrilla suspects were being left in Manila? 

A I don’t quite understand this "held in Manila". I 

heard nothing about whether there were or were not any 
guerrilla suspects being held in Manila. 

Q Did you make any effort to find out how many people 

were under arrest in Manila as suspected guerrillas? 

A I did not inquire particularly into this matter. 

Q Did you inquire at all? 

A No. 

Q Was giving money to guerrillas punishable by death? 

/ That was a matter which I believe would depend upon 

the circumstances. 

Q Under any circumstances would it be punishable by 

death to give money to guerrillas? 

A I wouldn't say that of everybody. 

Q Under any circumstance, would merely giving money to 

a guerrilla be punishable by death? 

A Not everybody. Not all the people who give money 

to guerrillas arc punishable by death. 

Q when would one be punishable by death for giving 

money to a guerrilla? 

A This is a matter which cannot be determined unless 

it has been investigated. I believe there could be an 
occasion. I believe or I think there could be an occasion 
when, if a man gave a large sum of money to the guerrillas 
and was supporting them, he could receive a death sentence 
for this. 

Q Last week you testified that giving money to guerrillas 

would not be punishable by death. You are now changing 
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your testimony. 

A I spoke of the general meaning; I spoke in general 

terms. But after thorough investigation, a person who was 
a founder of guerrillas by using money could be given a 
sentence of death. 

Q Was giving shelter tn guerrillas ounishable by death? 

A No. 

Q If to your knowledge a Shimbu Group court-martial 

or military tribunal sentenced a person to death merely for 
giving shelter to a guerrilla, would you have done anything 
about it? 

M/JOR PR/.TT: Will you read the question, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Pratt) Under the Japanese system, 

the Shimbu Group have their own courts-martial, and this 
matter would be something for the Shimbu courts-martial or 
military tribunals to handle. From the standpoint of the 
Japanese system, the 14th Army has its own courts-martial, 
and the Shimbu Group have their courts-martial, and it is 
something that should be handled by their courts-martial. 

Q If the Shimbu Group courts-martial proceeded contrary 

to Japanese military law, would you do anything about it? 

A As the army commander, if I were informed of a viola¬ 

tion of military regulations by a Shimbu army court-martial 
I would warn the commanding officer of the Shimbu Group. 

Q And it would be your duty to see to it that the regu¬ 

lations were obeyed 0 

A It is my duty as the Commanding General to see that 

the rules are obeyed. 
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(The following questions were translated from 
English into Japanese by Interpreter Yajima with the answer 
being translated from Japanese into English by the Inter¬ 
preter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) In the Japanese Army very impor¬ 

tant officers do not use many words with officers much 
below their rank, do they? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Yes. I usually talk, but 

under some circumstances like when I was in Baguio it 
couldn't be done, and if the circumstances or the facts 
are not known I couldn't talk too much. 

Q Is it not a custom among important Japanese people 

to show their importance among others by merely nodding 
when giving assent, when saying "yes"? 

A There is no such custom. 

Q Did you ever talk to General Yokoyama about the 

trial of suspected guerrillas in Manila? 

A No, I never talked to him. 

Q When you got to Baguio did you make any inquiry or 

effort to find out about trials of guerrillas in Manila? 

A I received no reports from General Yokoyama, and 

since there were no reports I did not know the facts. 

Q Did you make any effort to find out about the facts? 

(Witness answering in native tongue.) 

MAJOR KERR: I did not ask him, Mr. Interpreter, 
what General Yokoyama was doing. 

Will you read the question, please'* 

CAPTAIN REEL: Could we have the answer? 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Will you read the question, please. 
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(Question read) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Translate the answer. 

A (Through Major Pratt) After going to Baguio I was 

so busy jvith the operational situation that I did not have 
time to request details. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Colonel Nishiharu served in the 

Philippines as Judge Advocate under four different supreme 
commanders, did he not? 

A I don't know who the first one was, but at the time 

I came to take up my post he was working for my predecessor. 

MAJOR KERR: That is all, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Before you leave the matter, dis¬ 
regard for the moment General Yamashita's testimony of last 
week with respect to apnroval of all death sentences in the 
Philippines and direct your attention to his testimony of 
today in which he stated that authority to approve death 
sentences was decentralized as to commanders ; among others, 
the Commanding General of the Shimbu Group. V/e wish you 
to inquire to see if they in turn decentralized it further. 
Specifically, Was the Colonel who testified before us, who 
commanded in the Batangas-Lipa area, authorized to adminis¬ 
ter the death penalty, and was the small unit commander in 
Batangas so authorized? Was the commanding officer of 
the Kempei Tai authorized to approve and direct death sen¬ 
tences? 

In substance, we are asking you to find out now what 
further decentralization of authority to approve death 
sentences and order them into effect may have been granted 
in light of General Yamashita's testimony of today. 
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Q (By Major Kerr) ,r hat officers of the Shimbu Group 

could approve court-martial death sentences? 

A The Shimbu Group military courts-martial and mili¬ 

tary tribunals can fully investigate the matters and the 
commanding officer of the group makes the approval. 

Q Is the commanding officer of Shimbu Group the only 

man who could approve a death sentence in the Shimbu Group? 
A (Through Interpreter Yajima) Yes. 

Q Could General Kobaynshi approve a death sentence 

in the Kobayashi Heidan? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The commanding officer of 

the Kobayashi Heidan did not have this power. The Shimbu 
Group is over the Kobayashi Heidan, and in the Shimbu Group 
it is only the commanding officer of that group. 

Q Could Colonel Fujishige in Batangas Province approve 

a death sentence? 

A No, he cannot. 

Q Could the commanding officer of the Kerapei Tai 

approve a death sentence? 

A No, he cannot. 

Q Did the Kenpei Tai conduct courts-martial? 

A There were no courts-martial in the military police 

unit. 

Q Did the commanding officer approve the beginning 

of a trial by courts-martial — strike that out. Withdraw 
the question. 

Who determined whether or not a person would be 
tried by courts-martial? 

A In the 14th Army, in the military courts-martial 
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of that army it was myself; in the Shinbu Group, it was 
the Shinbu Group commanding officer, and in the 35th Army 
it was the 35th Army commander, who would decide whether 
to prosecute or not to prosecute. 

Q Those were the only men in the Philippine Islands 
who could determine who would be prosecuted? Is that 
correct? 

A Yes, just those units which had the courts-martial 
attached to then. Myself, the commanding officer of the 
35th Army and the commanding officer of the Shinbu Group. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Inquire as to the court-martial 
jurisdiction, if any, of the commanding general of the 
line of communication troops. 

MAJOR KERR: What court-martial jurisdiction did 
the commanding general of the line of communication have? 

A (Through Major Pratt) The commanding officer of 
the line of communications had no rights over courts- 
martial. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Who then acted upon death sen¬ 
tences of American prisoners of war and civilian internees? 

THE WITNESS: This is subject to the sanctions of 
international treaties and, therefore, it is a different 
matter. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Let us have an explanation of 
the matter then. 

MAJOR KERR: Will you repeat the question? 

(Question read.) 

THE WITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) In case of a 
crime committed by prisoners of war the camp commander 
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of those POW's or that POW would order a preliminary 
investigation into each fact by the judge advocate 
department or the military police. 

As a result of this investigation, if he finds that 
the man should be punished, then he asks the prosecutor 
to, he asks him to investigate the matter further as to 
whether the man should be tried or not, and then present 
the matter to the court. 

After the investigation by the judge advocate officer 
or the prosecutor, if he feels that he should be punished, 
if he feels he is subject to criminal punishment, it would 
be decided by the commanding officer of the army. For 
instance, in the 35th Army, the 35th Army commander, 
whether or not the nan should be prosecuted, would deter¬ 
mine that. If it is decided to prosecute him then that 
matter will be based on international law. 

MAJOR KERR: In the case of a Santo Tomas internee, 
in Manila, prior to formation of the Shimbu Group, who 
would determine whether or not he would be prosecuted? 

THE WITNESS: This was to be subject to the mili¬ 
tary tribunal of the 14th Army, and before it could be 
prosecuted it had to be turned over to the military 
police or the prosecutor for investigation or the 
military police or the judge advocate for full in¬ 
vestigation as to whether or not it should be prose¬ 
cuted. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess 
for approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session 
end desires the prosecutor to inquire into the approval 
of death sentences of American prisoners of war and 
civilian internees in light of the Accused's recent state¬ 
ment. 

MAJOR PRATT: If the Commission please, I wish to 
state that the witness in mentioning prisoners of war who 
were to receive criminal punishment laid particular stress 
upon the fact that it was criminal punishment and not 
disciplinary punishment. 

(The following questions were translated from 
English into Japanese by Interpreter Asano with the answer 
being translated from Japanese into English by the Inter¬ 
preter indicated.) 

Q (By Major Kerr) After the Shimbu Group was organized 
who approved death sentences for prisoners of v/ar or 
civilian internees in Manila? 

A (Through Major Pratt) Any matter pertaining to the 
courts-martial or military tribunals in the Shimbu Group 
were the responsibility of the Shimbu Group commander. 

I previously stated the normal sequence, but now to sum¬ 
marize, prisoners of war are handled in the same manner 
as Japanese prisoners. The prisoners of war and internees 
are handled the sane vcy under military courts-martial, 
but the difference is that in the case of prisoners of 
war and internees it is based upon international law. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Then this question: Are you now 
saying that the Commanding General, Shimbu Group, had 
authority to approve death sentences and direct their 
execution of American prisoners of war and civilian internees? 

You may have it read back as much as you like, to 
get it correct. 

MAJOR PRATT: The Interpreter would like to be 
excused. He is not feeling well. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

(At this point Lieutenant Asano left the room. The 
following questions of the witness were translated by 
Sergeant Yajima.) 

MAJOR PRATT: Now will you read that back? 

(Ouestion read) 

THE ’"ITNESS: (Through Major Pratt) He has the 
authority, but it must be in accordance with international 
law and the Geneva Convention. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: In practice, could the Commanding 
General, Shimbu Group, direct the execution of American 
prisoners of war or civilian internees, without obtaining 
the approval of General Yamashita? 

THE WITNESS: He has that authority or prerogative, 
but that is not the actual practice. In practice, or in 
fact, this matter did not arise. He had this authority, 
but in actual fact the situation never arose, and I did not 
receive any reports concerning this. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: Can he recall now the circumstances 
concerning the execution of Mr. Carroll C. Grinnell, Mr. 
Duggleby, Mr. Larson and Mr. E. C. Johnson, who were 
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American civilian internees? 

MAJOR PRATT: ’'’ill jou read that, please? 

(Question read) 

THE WITHES'": (Through Major Pratt) I received no 
report that they had been subjected to a court-martial. I 
knew that only through the Bill of Particulars. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Did you give the Shimbu Group 

court-martial jurisdiction over the prisoner of war and 
internee camps? 

A (Through Major Schneider) ’When the 14th Area Army 

left here this authority, as a matter of course, was 
transferred to the Shimbu Group, insofar as these camps 
were within their jurisdiction, within their area of juris¬ 
diction. 

Q And that was by your order, is that correct? 

A Yes, it was in accordance with an operational order. 

Q Was that your operational order? 

A Yes. 

Q You said that only three men in the Philippines 

could determine whether or not a person would be tried by 
court-martial? 

MAJOR SCHNEIDER: '"ill you repeat that, please? 
(Question read) 

A (Through Major Schneider) Yes, I said that. 

Q (By Major Kerr) Were those three men the only men 

who could approve a death sentence? 

A Yes, only those three men. 

Q u ’as the death sentence approved at the same time 

the decision was made that the man would be tried? 
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A After it was fully investigated by the Kempei Tai 

or the Judge Advocate's Department, it was decided whether 
or not to prosecute — after it was fully investigated by 
the Kempei Tai or the Judge Advocate's Department, whether 
or not the case called for criminal punishment, it was 
decided whether or not to prosecute. As a result of these 
preliminary investigations, the Prosecutor would make a 
preliminary decision as to whether or not to prosecute, and 
submit this to the Commanding General of the Army to which 
the court-martial belonged, and, as a matter of fact, in the 
case of the 14th Area Army, to myself; in the case of the 
35th Army, to the Commanding General of the 35th Army. 

And then if it should be decided that the case should be 
prosecuted, it would then be transferred to court-martial 
for trial. 

As far as this goes, it is the same as in the case 
of the procedure for Japanese prisoners or people attached 
to the Japanese army, except that various considerations of 
international law based on the Geneva Convention had to be 
taken into consideration. 

Q After the case had been tried and sentence passed, 

did it again come to you? 

A As a matter of fact, while I was in charge such a 

matter did not occur. V/hat I have now said is in explanation 
of the procedure. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: That will terminate that line. 

The Commission would now like to hear the reading 
of testimony which was directed this afternoon, and would 
also like to have an immediate check made of the former 
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testimony of the Accused to see what he then said about 
approval of death sentences of American prisoners of war 
and civilian internees. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the first point the General 
requested was as to whether or not the Commanding General 
of the Shimbu Army, General Yokoyama, testified concerning 
the approval of the court-martial death sentence. V'e find 
no mention of that subject in his previous testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Well, there is mention, is there 
not, that he had court-martial jurisdiction? 

MAJOR KERR: Yes, sir, and there is no mention of 
that in General Yokoyama's testimony. 

General Kou testified as follows on that general 
subject — 

CAPTAIN REEL: r 'hat volume is that, and what page? 

MAJOR KERR: On page 3313 and page 3314, General 
Kou's testimony* 

"GENERAL REYNOLDS: Inquire of the witness whether 
camp commanders, such as the camp commander at Santo Tomas 
had authority to put executions into effect. 

"Q Did the various camp commanders at Santo Tomas 
and the commanders at the various internment camps have 
authority to arrest and take into custody the prisoners of 
war and the internees under him?" 

That question was withdrawn and this question sub¬ 
stituted: 

"Q Did the internee camp or prisoner of war camp 
commanders have authority to order the execution of internees 
and prisoners of war within their command? 
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! 'A No. 

"Q Did you have the authority to order the- execution 
of prisoners of war and internees within your command? 

"A No. 

"Q ’"ho did have within the Japanese army the 
authority to order the execution of prisoners of war and 
internees? 

"A The ones that v/ere executed had to commit a 
serious crime before that took place and he had to appear 
before a military court and be tried by a military court, 
and there he received his sentence, the death penalty or 
whatever the penalty was. 

"Q Then was it the military court that ordered the 
execution of a prisoner or war or internee in such 
instances? 

n A Yes. The military court gave the decision and 
the execution was also carried out by the military court. 

"Q v/hen a prisoner of war or internee was sentenced 
to death was it necessary that that sentence be passed 
upon by someone higher in command before it v/as carried out? 

"A I received notice regarding the decisions from 
the military court and I believe that the notification was 
sent to the higher ups, but I am not very well versed with 
this matter. 

"Q Do you know v/hother it was necessary for 
General Yamashita to pass upon these sentences of death 
before they were carried out? 

"A I do not know. 

"Q Do you know whether it was necessary for the 
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Imperial Government in Tokyo to pass upon these sentences 
of death of prisoners of war or internees? 

"A I don't know what takes place in Tokyo, but 
probably they did review the situation." 

I believe that completes the testimony of General 
Kou on that general subject. 

V/e find that there is no reference in the testimony 
of Fermin Miyasaki, who was the civilian interpreter at 
the Kempei Tai headquarters, Cortebitarte Street in Manila, 
on the subject of court-martial jurisdiction. 

In the testimony of Richard c akakida, who worked 
as a civilian interpreter with Colonel Nishiharu in the 
Staff Judge Advocate's Office, 14th Army, we find several 
references to court-martial proceedings: 

"Q You do not know if they might have been tried 
after the 28th of December? 

"A I do not think there was any trial, because the 
court-martial moved out from Manila. 

"Q You mean the 14th Army courts-martial? 

"A Yes, sir. 

"Q There were other groups in Manila, were there? 

"A But they were under the jurisdiction of the 14th 
Army Headquarters, sir. 

"Q Well, wasn't there a Thimbu Army? 

"A Yes, sir, I later found out they were organized 
here in Manila. 

"Q Do you know if they had their own court-martial 

system? 

"A I found that out in the latter part of January, 
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"Q They were in charge of what army then remained 
in this area, were they not? 

"A I don't know about that, sir. 

"Q They were organized at approximately the time 
you left Manila, were they not? 

"A Not to my knowledge, sir. 

"Q Do you know when they were organized, the Shimbu 

Army? 

"A I think it was after the headquarters of General 
Yamashita moved out from Manila, sir. 

"Q You did say the Shimbu Army did have its own 
court-martial jurisdiction, is that correct? 

"A Yes. 

"Q You do not know whether these men might not 
have been, therefore, tried by the Shimbu Army? 

"A I was definitely told by the guard that they 
were executed, sir." 

I believe that completes his reference to the court- 
martial jurisdiction of the Shimbu Army. 

The other question addressed to Counsel related to 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention with respect to 
the imposing of death sentences upon civilian internees 
and prisoners of war. 

The Geneva Convention relative to treatment of 
prisoners of war has quite a number of provisions relative 
to punishment of and judicial action against prisoners of 
war, and the term "prisoner of war" is defined as including 
civilian internees. 

For instance, Article 60 provides as follows: 
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"At the opening of a Judicial proceeding directed 
against a prisoner of war, the detaining Power shall advise 
the representative of the protecting Power thereof as soon 
as possible, and always before the date set for the opening 
of the trial. 

"This advice shall contain the following information: 
"a) Civil state and rank of prisoner; 

"b) Place of sojourn or imprisonment; 

"c) Specification of the count or counts of the 
indictment, giving the legal provisions applicable. 

"If it is not possible to mention in that advice 
the court which will pass upon the matter, the date of open¬ 
ing the trial and the place where it will take place, this 
information must be furnished to the representative of 
the protecting Power later, as soon as possible, and at all 
events, at least three weeks before the opening of the trial." 

Article 61: "No prisoner of war may be sentenced 
without having had an opportunity to defend himself. 

"No prisoner maj be obliged to admit himself guilty 
of the act of which he is accused." 

Article 62: "The prisoner of war shall be entitled 
to assistance by a qualified counsel of his choice, and, if 
necessary, to have recourse to the services of a competent 
interpreter. He shall be advised of his right by the 
detaining Power, in due time before the trial. 

"In default of a choice by the prisoner, the protect¬ 
ing Power may obtain a counsel for him. The detaining 
Power shall deliver to the protecting Power, on its request, 
a list of persons qualified to present the defense. 
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"Representatives of the protecting Power shall be 
entitled to attend the trial of the case. 

"The only exception to this rule is the case where the 
trial of the case must be secret in the interest of the 
safety of the State. The detaining Power should so advise 
the protecting Power." 

Article 63: " r cntence may be pronounced against a 
prisoner of war only by the same courts and according to 
the same procedure as in the case of persons belonging to 
the armed forces of the detaining Power." 

Article 64: "Every prisoner of war shall have the 
right of appeal against any sentence rendered with regard 
to him, in the same way as individuals belonging to the 
armed forces of the detaining Power." 

Article 65: "Sentences pronounced against prisoners 
of war shall be communicated to the protecting Power 
immediately." 

Article 66 ; "If the drath penalty is pronounced 
against a prisoner of war, a communication setting forth 
in detail the nature and circumstances of the offense shall 
be sent as soon as possible to the representative of the 
protecting Power, for transmission to the Power in whose 
armies the prisoner served. 

"The sentence shall not be executed before the 
expiration of a period of at least three months after this 
communication." 

Article 67: "No prisoner of war may be deprived of 
the benefit of the provisions of Article 42 of the present 
Convention as a result of a sentence or otherwise." 

That relates to a previous conviction. 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have you found the testimony of 
the Accused that he gave last week on this subject of 
approving death sentences? 

MAJOR KERR: On page 3589, being part of the testi¬ 
mony of the Accused on 29 November 19*5: 

"Q Were all courts-martial death sentences in the 
14th Army approved by you? 

•'A It requires my decision. 

"Q V’ere any prisoners — " 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me. I think it might be a 

little more helpful to the Commission if you would start 
a few questions before that to show the context of these 
questions and answers. Just the five or six questions 
that preceded that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. 

MAJOR KERR: Previously, the questions had related 
to the combined command of army and navy forces in Manila 
and all over the Philippines. 

"Q Did you have an officer on your staff perform¬ 
ing the functions of a staff judge advocate? Did you 
have a staff Judge advocate? 

"A There was no Judge advocate in the staff. How¬ 
ever, there was a Judge advocate officer within the judge 
advocate department. 

"Q Of what.organization was that department a 
part? That Judge advocate adepartment belonged to what 
unit? 

"A It was part of the 14th Area Army Headquarters. 

"Q V/as Colonel Nishiharu head of that department? 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: Have you found the testimony of 
the Accused that he gave la$t week on this subject of 
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MAJOR KERR: On page 3589, being part of the testi¬ 
mony of the Accused on 29 November 194- 5 '- 

"Q Were all courts-martial death sentences in the 
14th Army approved by you? 

"A It requires my decision. 

"Q V’ere any prisoners — " 

CAPTAIN REEL: Pardon me. I think it might be a 

little more helpful to the Commission if you would start 
a few questions before that to show the context of these 
questions and answers. Just the five or six questions 
that preceded that. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well, 

MAJOR KERR: Previously, the questions had related 
to the combined command of army and navy forces in Manila 
and all over the Philippines, 

"Q Did you have an officer on your staff perform¬ 
ing the functions of a staff judge advocate? Did you 
have a staff Judge advocate? 

"A There was no judge advocate in the staff. How¬ 
ever, there was a judge advocate officer within the judge 
advocate department. 

"Q Of what,organization was that department a 
part? That Judge advocate adepartment belonged to what 
unit? 

"A It was part of the 14th Area Army Headquarters. 

"Q Was Colonel Nishiharu head of that department? 
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"A Yes. 

"Q Were all courts-martial death sentences in the 
14th Army approved by you? 

"A It requires my decision. 

! 'Q Y r ere any prisoners of war in the Philippines 
sentenced to death by courts-martial? 

"A During the time I was here there was none, 

"Q Were there any civilian internees sentenced to 
death by courts-martial during your ceriod here? 

"A I don't believe there were any. 

"Q Were there any courts-martial trials of pri¬ 
soners of war in the Philippines during your period here? 

"A I don't believe there were any. 

"Q Are you sure there were none? 

"A Yes. 

"Q Were there any courts-martial proceedings 
against civilian internees in the Philippines during your 
period here? 

"A There were none ever tried by military court- 
martial. However, in the case of civilian internees it 
would be a military tribunal. 

"Q What kind of a military tribunal? 

"A It would be a military tribunal resembling a 
military court-martial. 

"Q V/ould a death sentence by such a military tri¬ 
bunal require your approval? 

"A Yes, the same as the military court. 

"Q During your period in the Philippines were 
any civilian internees tried by any such military tribunal? 
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"A None as far as I can remember. 

"Q Are you sure there were none? 

"A Yes, none. 

"Q Y/hen you moved your headquarters from Fort 
McKinley in December 1944 were a large number of guerrillas 
or persons charged as guerrillas left in Fort Santiago? 

"A That has never been fully reported to me." 

Then on 3° November 19*5, page 3634 of the record — 
and I will go back a few questions on that: 

"Q Did you go to Tokyo after you came to the 
Philippines? 

"A No. 

"Q Did you send anyone to Tokyo while you were 
in the Philippines? 

"A Only those people who were transferred there. 

"Q Did any member of your staff go to Tokyo? 

"A I did not send any member of my staff to Tokyo. 

"Q Was any member of your staff called to Tokyo by 

higher authority? 

"A What do you mean by 'a higher commander'? Do 
you mean Count Terauchi?" 

CAPTAIN REEL: Y/hat page are you on, Major Kerr? 

MAJOR KERR: I am just now at the top of page 3634-. 

"V/ho do you mean by 'a higher commander'? Do you 
mean Count Terauchi? 

"Q On the orders of anyone other than yourself. 

"A No, just those people who were transferred. 

"Q Did a court-martial sentence of death on a 
charge of being a guerrilla require your approval? 
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"A YSS. 

"Q How were such people executed? By shooting, 
hanging, beheading or bayoneting? 

"A As I recollect, it is execution by shooting. 

"Q Do you know whether or not executions actually 
were carried out in other manners 0 

"A I do not know that." 

Then on page 3643, the same day, going bock a few 
questions: 

"Q After you moved from Ipo on into Mountain Pro¬ 
vince did you authorize military police commanders to dis¬ 
pose of guerrillas as they saw fit 0 

"A Even after I moved my headquarters to Baguio 
I did not leave that prerogative to the military police. 

"Q While your headquarters were at Baguio did you 
receive any reports from the military police commanders? 

"A After I moved to Baguio I did not receive any 
reports from the military police. 

"Q After you left Manila the latter part of De¬ 
cember did you receive any courts-martial records for your 
review or approval? 

"A No, there isn’t. 

"Q Do you recall how many death sentences by courts- 
martial assessed against persons charged as guerrillas were 
approved by you in the Philippines? 

"A I recall reviewing about 40 of the sentences 
concerning guerrillas from military tribunals. 

"Q I believe you testified previously that a death 
sentence for a guerrilla could not be effected without your 
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approval; is that correct? 

"A Yes. 

"Q You also testified that guerrilla activity was 
very great in the Philippines; is that correct? 

"A Yes. 

"Q And yet the number of guerrillas captured, tried 
and sentenced to death numbered at most only a few hundred; 
is that correct? 

"A I did not give any definite count such as you 

stated. 

"Q Very well. What is your estimate of the number 
of persons the death sentences for whom you approved? 

"A Each incident comprised one case and there were 
40 such cases and some of them had one or two or three people 
so I do not know the total count." 

I believe that is all of the references, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS s The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

Does the Prosecution have anything else that is 
material to ask the Accused? 

MAJOR KERR: Nothing of this witness, sir. We do 
have the photostats of Exhibit No. 315. Perhaps it would 
be more suitable if we put that in after the Defense is 
through with this witness. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Does the Defense have 
anything material in nature to ask the Accused? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Approximately three or four questions, 

sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS : Very well. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q (By Captain Reel) General Yamashlta, when you testi¬ 

fied on Friday that all sentences of execution of guerrillas 
would be approved by you, to what did you have reference? 

A (Through Major Pratt) I was referring to the mili¬ 

tary tribunals which were under me or attached to me. 

Q And when you testified that all sentences of execu¬ 

tion of prisoners of war and civilian internees would have 
to be approved by you, to what did you have reference? 

A I was referring to the courts-martial which were 

attached to me. 

CAPTAIN REEL: I have no questions of this witness, 
sir. It just occurs to me that I should explain that, 
although Captain Sandberg had the direct examination, he 
is at home ill; so I took over these last two questions, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Anything further 
from Prosecution? 
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MAJOR KERR: No, sir, 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The witness is dismissed. 

(Witness excused) 

CAPTAIN PACE: This is Exhibit 315, sir. 

At this time Exhibit 315 is re-offered as a photo¬ 
static copy. On page 2200 of the record the original book 
of the death lists of Tanauan, Batangas was offered and 
the Prosecution asked permission to be allowed to offer 
a photostatic copy at a later date and the Defense reserved 
their right to object until such time as a copy was offered. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Very well. Comments by the De¬ 
fense? 

CAPTAIN REEL: I don’t recollect, sir, whether or 
not this is one of the documents from which certain words 
were stricken. If they were not stricken, we would ask 
that at the top of the page the words "killed by the Japanese 
soldiers" and in the middle of the page, the heading, "by 
the Japanese" after the word "burned" be stricken from the 
first page. Similarly on the second page. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: You can cover it by one blanket 
statement. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Yes, sir. By one blanket statement 
I would say this, sir: that we ask to have stricken from 
this document the reference to the cause of the particular 
act mentioned, whether it is a death or destruction of 
property or whatever it is. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The document is accepted by the 
Commission for such probative value, if any, as it shall 
be held to possess, striking in each case wherever the 
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statements appaar throughout the document the words "by 
the Japanese soldiers" or "by the Japanese", as the case 
may be. For example, on the first page the top line reads 
"Roll of Persons killed by the Japanese soldiers". The 
heading would then read according to the ruling of the Com¬ 
mission "Roll of Persons killed". And on the second head¬ 
ing following line 14 on page 1 where it reads "List cf 
Barrios the houses of which were burned by the Japanese", 
it would read "List of Barriofe the houses of which were 
burned". And all other like statements are similarly 
treated. 

CAPTAIN RFEL: Does that, sir, include the phrase 
"massacred"? As I recollect, there was no evidence other 
than the persons killed. There is a note at the top of 
the page where the word "massacred" appears. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The term "massacred" would remain 
in. The document would read at the top of the second page 
"List of Persons Massacred during the month of February, 
1945, by barrios". The words "by the Japanese soldiers" 
v/ill be stricken. And all others are similarly treated. 

(Prosecution Exhibit No. 315 
for identification was re¬ 
ceived in evidence.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Does the Defense have Anything 
further? 

CAPTAIN REEL: Nothing further, sir. 

MAJOR KERR: The Prosecution has nothing further, 

sir. 

GENERAL RFYNOLDS: The Commission is then to under¬ 
stand that the Prosecution has completed all its rebuttal 
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testimony* 

MAJOR mR: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL RFYNOLDS: And is the same true of the De¬ 
fense? 

COLONEL CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Vie have this announcement: 

The next order of business will be the final argu¬ 
ments for the Prosecution and Defense; Defense first. These 
will be heard starting at 8:30 A. M. Wednesday morning, 5 
December 1945. This period is provided so that the time 
will be available for preparation. The Commission desires 
to have presented by both Prosecution and Defense a fac¬ 
tual, accurate, objective, dispassionate analysis of the 
matters before us which will be of help in arriving at a 
decision as to the guilt or innocence of the Accused. 

After we recess the Commission desires to see both 
the Senior Prosecutor and the Senior Defense Counsel in 
chambers. 

The Commission will now recess throughout all of 
tomorrow and until 8:30 A. M. Wednesday morning, at which 
time there will be heard the final arguments. The Com¬ 
mission anticipates with confidence that the findings will 
be announced on Friday, very likely in the afternoon. 

The Commission is new in recess in accordance with 
this statement. 

(Whereupon, at 2235 hours, 3 December 1945, the 
trial was adjourned until 0830 hours, 5 December 1945.) 
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GENERAL REYNOILS: The Conmiission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission are 
present, the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will now hear the 
final arguments of Defense. 

COLONEL FELDHAUS: If it please the Commission, the 
summation and argument by the Defense will be divided into 
four parts: The introductory part by myself will cover 
the Accused's background and the conditions with which he 
was confronted upon his arrival in the Philippines; 

Captain Sandberg will cover that phase of the 
evidence before the court that deals with the commission 
of atrocities in the City of Manila; 

Captain Reel will sum up the evidence regarding 
guerrilla activities, the situation in Batangas, and the 
charges of mistreatment and abuses of internees and 
prisoners of war; 

Colonel Clarke will make the concluding argument 
for the Defense, treating specifically the various items 
of evidence that attempt to connect the Accused with the 
crime as charged. 

The Defense has submitted evidence to the Commission 
that the Accused during his long army career has demanded 
strict discipline of his subordinates; that prior to the 
war with the United States he was associated with a group 
of Japanese officers identified as "moderates", who believe 
that the Japanese army should reduce to a size only large 
enough for the defense of the Japanese Empire, and that 







such army should not be used as a tool of aggression. This 
group is opposed to the policies of the Extremists Group, 
of which Tojo was a member. 

In 1929 the Accused assisted in the preparation of 
plans for the reduction of the army, and, as a Moderate, 
he was never associated with any group that opposed friendly 
relations with the United °tates and Great Britain. 

The fact that the Accused was not in the good graces 
of Tojo is further pointed out by the fact that he was 
relieved of his command at Singapore in June 194-2 and 
given a command in Manchuria, a relatively unimportant 
assignment, in view of the war that was being carried on 
with the United States; and the further fact that he was 
not accorded the privilege of visiting Tokyo enroute to 
his new command. According to the witness who testified 
in this regard, the privilege was not granted to the Ac- ' 
cused as it was rumored in Tokyo that he could not see eye 
to eye with Tojo. 

On 23 Teptember 1944, General Yamashita was notified 
that he had been assigned to the Philippine Islands to take 
command of the 14th Army Group, as a successor to General 
Kuroda. The focused assumed command of the 14th Army 
Group on 9 October 1944. Upon his arrival he found the 
following conditions existed: 

The 14th Army Group was subordinate to the Supreme 
Southern Command, commanded by Count Terauchi, whose head¬ 
quarters was in Manila. Liaison to the Philippine Government 
was entrusted to Count Terauchi and Ambassador Murata. The 
navy was under a separate and distinct command, subordinate 







only to the naval command in Tokyo. Subordinate to Count 
Terauchi's command, but on a parallel with the 14th Army 
Group, were the 4th Air Army, the 3rd Transport Command, 
and the Southern Army Communications Unit. 

Therefore, out of approximately 300,000 troops in 
Luzon, only 120,000 were under General Yamashita's command. 

An acute shortage of food existed, and the Japanese 
army was exceedingly short in both motor transport and 
gasoline. 

The Accused found that the general state of affairs 
in the 14th Army Group was very unsatisfactory. The Chief 
of Staff was ill, there were only three members of Kuroda's 
staff left in the headquarters, and the new members were 
not familiar with the conditions that existed in Luzon. 

The 14th Army Group was of insufficient strength to carry 
out the Accused's mission, inasmuch as it was, in his 
opinion, about five divisions short of what would be 
required. His troops were of poor caliber and not physically 
up to standard requirements. The morale of his men was poor. 

In addition, a strong anti-Japanese feeling existed 
among the Filipino population, there was no unity of 
command. Supplies were inadequate, his staff wa not 
competent, his troops inferior and, in addition, he was 
surrounded everywhere by a hostile population. 

Preparations for defense were practically non¬ 
existent. Nine days after Accused arrived in Manila, the 
American Army invaded Leyte. On December 7, the American 
Army landed on Ormoc Bay, and it became apparent to General 
Yamashita that the battle of Leyte was lost. 
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However, about that time the Chief of Staff for 
operations, from the Imperial General Headquarters in Tokyo, 
arrived at General Yamashita's headquarters and urged 
further action against our forces on Leyte; and the Accused, 
because of this, actually made plans to make a counter¬ 
landing on Carigara Bay. This counter-offensive was decided 
against by the Tokyo representative, when the Americans 
landed on Mindoro. 

The Accused's next problem was the defense of Luzon. 
His first action in this regard was to increase the strength 
of his army and to unify the command. Reinforcements were 
requested from the Supreme Southern Command. Only one-third 
to one-half of the three divisions sent by the Supreme 
Southern Command survived the American attacks by air and 
submarines. 

The headquarters of the Supreme Southern Command 
had moved to Saigon on 11 November, taking with it the 
headquarters of the 3rd Maritime Transport. At about the 
same time, the prisoner of war camps came under the full 
command of the 14th Army Group. 

To unify the 14th Command, General Yamashita requested 
that 30,000 troops under the Southern Command be transferred 
to him. This was accomplished in the early part of 
December. The 4th Air Army came under his command on 
1 January 1945, the 3rd Maritime Transport Command came 
under his command during the period 15 January to 15 February 
of this year. The navy never came under his command, but the 
naval troops in the City of Manila came under the command 
of the 14th Army Group on 6 January for tactical purposes 
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during landing operations only. 

This limited command was based on a long-standing 
agreement between the Japanese army and navy in Tokyo. 

This tactical command involved the right to order naval 
troops to advance or to retreat, but did not include the 
command of such things as personnel, discipline, billeting 
or supply. 

General Yamashita's plan for the defense of Luzon, 
for sound strategic reasons, called for the evacuation of 
Manila. In line with this plan, on 26 December the Accused 
moved his headquarters to Ipo and on 2 January to Baguio, 
where he remained until the middle of April. 

After the American victory on Leyte, the Japanese 
situation on Luzon became extremely precarious. The 
American blockade became more and more effective; the 
shortage of food became critical. The American air force 
continually strafed and bombed the Japanese transportation 
facilities and military positions. General Yamashita, 
charged specifically with the duty of defending the Philip¬ 
pines, a task that called for the best in men and equipment, 
of which he had neither, continued to resist our army from 
9 October to 2 September of this year, at which time he 
surrendered on orders from Tokyo. 

The history of General Yamashita’s command in the 
Philippines is one of preoccupation and harassment from 
the beginning to the end. 

Thank you, gentlemeh. I shall now turn the argument 
over to Captain Sandberg. 
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CAPTAIN SANDBERG: Mo one will ever know the complete 
story of what happened in Manila in those bloody days of 
February, 1945. The Japanese who participated cannot tell 
because undoubtedly they are all dead. But if there is one 
fact which emerges clear and unmistakable from the welter 
of conflicting reports, rumor and gossip, it is that General 
Yamashita did not want fighting in the City of Manila, and 
that what happened occurred not only against his judgment 
and his wishes but against his express orders. 

At the outset one point should be clearly emphasized. 
There is no rule of international law that says a commander 
must abandon a city. If General Yamashita had wanted to 
defend Manila to the last he would have been perfectly 
within his rights under the accepted international law 
and Tinder the accepted standards of military warfare. 

History is full of commanders who fought last-ditch 
fights in besieged cities — Stalingrad is only one of a 
long list of beleaguered cities which fought to the end. 

But General Yamashita decided to abandon Manila, 
and he is very frank about the reasons. He puts his 
motivation solely on strategic and not humanitarian grounds. 
Manila, he says, is indefensible and any attempt to 
retain it would have been strategically unsound. There 
were at least three good reasons for this conclusion. 

First, it was impossible to keep open food sources 
for the population of one million persons; 

Second, the buildings are highly inflammable and 
so a constant battle hazard for a defender; 

Third, the land is flat and peculiarly unsuited to 
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Japanese strength, armor and battle methods. In addition, 
Manila was of no particular strategic importance to the 
army, although it may be noted that it was one of the 
chief harbors of the Orient and it was of vital importance 
to the navy. 

The soundness of General Yamashita's strategic views 
is borne out by what happened. The Japanese forces caught 
here were crushed between the bay and the river, and with 
no natural defenses and no escape route, were demolished 
to the last man. 

The next question is this: If Yamashita did not want 
to fight in Manila why did he not declare it an open city? 
And his answer to this is likewise the answer of a military 
man with no attempt to put a humanitarian gilding on 
the harshness of war. General Yamashita did not declare 
Manila an open city because if he had done so it would have 
been a fraud. The declaration of a city as an open city 
has the effect in international law of making the city 
immune from enemy bombardment. No city is properly an open 
city unless it has been cleared of all military fortifica¬ 
tions and supplies. 

So long as Manila was full of war supplies, which 
he did not have the time, fuel or transportation to remove, 
and as long as the navy was basing its main operations, 
activities which he never had authority to curtail, he had 
no right to label Manila "open", and so invoke immunity 
from bombardment by the American forces. If he had declared 
Manila an open city then, truly, he would have violated 
the laws of war, just as the Germans did in 1944 when they 
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declared Rome an open city, knowing that as a center of 
war supplies Rome had no right to immunity from bombard¬ 
ment. Instead General Yamashita took the conservative 
course of moving to put Manila outside the area of battle 
without demanding any special status from the American 
forces for so doing. 

The steps he took to achieve the evacuation of the 
city were clear and certain. In the middle of November 
he ordered General Kobayashi of the Manila Defense Corps 
and Lieutenant General Shimono of the Commissariat to 
evacuate, fubsequently similar orders were given to the 
Shimbu Group on its activation and to the Fourth Air Army 
when it came under his command on January 1st. 

As a result of all these orders the Herculean task 
of moving the army installations from the city was 
accomplished so expeditiously that by February the 3rd 
there were left in the city only 1500 to 1800 troops of 
the Noguchi Detachment concerned with the guarding of 
supplies left in the city. 

For these basic facts the Commission does not have 
to rely on the testimony of General Yamashita and his 
subordinates. Our own official intelligence and opera¬ 
tional reports, in evidence, refer both to large scale 
troop withdrawals from Manila and to the presence of only 
small residual army elements in the city at the time of 
the Battle of Manila. 

It may also be noted that at the same time the 
Japanese Army was withdrawing its troops it was encourag¬ 
ing the civilian population to leave the city and go to 
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the provinces where food was more plentiful. This point, 
clearly established, we think by the issues of the Manila 
Tribune in evidence and the testimony of several of the 
Prosecution rebuttal witnesses, disposes once and for all of 
the rumor or gossip that the Japanese Army in some manner 
imprisoned the civilian population within the city and 
would not let it leave. 

Given all these moves, why did General Yamashita*s 
plan fail? Why did the navy stay behind? We know that 
they were ordered to leave. Even before the navy came 
under his tactical control General Yamashita had instructed 
the Shimbu Army to inform the naval commander of his 
wishes. And when the navy came under Shimbu on January 
6th, it came under the direct compulsion of the direct 
order to evacuate. During January, there was some with¬ 
drawal of naval troops, but on February 13th, General 
Yamashita learned for the first time that there had not 
been substantial compliance with his order — that the 
bulk of the navy troops were still in the city. Very 
much concerned, General Yamashita sent an urgent order 
to Shimbu that the navy must withdraw immediately in 
accordance with previous orders. But the navy did not 
withdraw and the Battle of Manila ensued. 

As to exactly why the navy stayed behind in Manila, 
we can only speculate. But Vice-Admiral Okoochi, the 
Supreme Naval Commander, advanced two reasons before this 
Commission. First, that transportation facilities made 
withdrawal impossible; second, that Admiral Iwabuchi 
deliberately delayed his withdrawal because he had not yet 
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conplcted the destruction of the harbors, docks and store 
of supplies in the city. 

Since the transportation problem v/as no more diffi¬ 
cult for the navy than for tho army and the arny v/as able 
to evacuate, v/e think that we nay assume that the second 
reason is the really important one. 

As Admiral Okoochi testified, ho had issuod an order 
in December for the destruction of harbor and dock facili¬ 
ties and naval supplies; on January 6th this or<’.er had not 
yet been completed. The order v/as one for a naval rather 
than a land operation, and, consequently, did not pass to 
General Yamashita*s control; and it could not be revoked 
or superseded by General Yamashita. 

V/e have a picture, therefore, of Admiral Iv/abuchi 
on January 6th, 1945, faced with two conflicting orders — 
an order from General Yamashita to v/ithdraw and a previous 
order from Admiral Okoochi to remain until the work of 
destruction v/as completed. In the opinion of Admiral 
Okoochi, Iv/abuchi stayed on to complete his naval missbn, 
and the Battle of Manila ensued. 

Nov/, there is little question but that tho Manila 
atrocities were committed by these naval troops. If the 
evidence in the record of caps with anchors were not 
enough, the mere proportion of 1500 to 1800 army troops 
to 20,000 navy troops, and the disposition of the naval 
troops in the atrocity area along Manila Bay south of the 
river would certainly clinch the point. We submit that 
it is very doubtful indeed whether under any definition 
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of the term these navy troops were under General Yamashita's 
command. 

It is true that they passed to his command on paper, 
but it is also true that the only important order he 
ever gave them — the order to evacuate -- they failed to 
carry out. This is because the Tokyo agreement which 
steered a middle ground between the traditional and age- 
old rivalry of the two services, provided for a dual con¬ 
trol in case of land operations. Admiral Iwabuchi's troops 
were serving two masters at the same time: General 
Yamashita for land operations, Admiral Okoochi for opera¬ 
tions of naval importance; but when the conflict arose, 
they followed the navy. 

In addition, even so far as land operations were 
concerned, General Yamashita's authority was limited to 
the tactical, the order to advance or retreat. Over 
supply, personnel, billeting and, most important — 
discipline — he had no control. 

But most important of all is the practical problem. 
How can the man possibly be held aec-ourivauie the 
action of troops which had passed into his command only 
month before, at a time when he was 150 miles away -- 
troops never seen, trained or inspected, whose 

commanding officers he %ould not change or designate, and 
over whose actions he has only the most nominal control? 

The Prosecution contends that there was a plan 
in the Manila atrocities. We do not see any. v ’e see 
only wild, unaccountable looting, murder and rape. If 
there be an explanation of tne Manila story, we believe lb 
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lies in this: Trapped in the doomed city, knowing that 
they had only a few days at best to live, the Japanese 
went beserk, unloosed their pent-up fears and passions 
in one last orgy of abandon. There are some phases of 
the Manila situation that point to anti-guerrilla acti¬ 
vity, it is true, but there are many others which do not. 
Can the rapes committed in the Bayview Hotel be explained 
on this basis? 

Does the Prosecution contend that General Yamashita 
ordered these rapes? 

And if General Yamashita is not charged with order¬ 
ing the Manila atrocities, what is the charge? Is he 
charged with having failed to punish the 20,000 Japanese 
left dead in the city after the battle? 

Another ouestion remains. How does the report of 
the liaison committee of the Japanese Army fit in with 
the testimony before this Commission? 

In our opinion, the statement is an ambiguous one. 
In our opinion, this statement is subject to two possible 
interpretations, and according to one of these interpre¬ 
tations it is perfectly consistent with the testimony. 
According to another interpretation it is not. 

The ambiguity in the liaison committee report lies 
in its use of the word "Manila." General Yamashita has 
testified that the word "Manila" when used in operational 
orders did not refer to the City of Manila at all, but 
referred to the whole Manila sector, the whole area 
south of Nichols Field, north of Lake Laguna, Antipolo 
and the mountains to the north, Wawa, Ipo and other areas 










up to the Panpanga River. 


Read in the light of this meaning, the report of 
the liaison committee makes sense. It is true that the 
Manila sector, as so defined, was one of the three points 
of main troop concentration. It is true also that Manila, 
as so defined, was defended to the utmost. That the 
liaison committee was using the term "Manila 11 in this 
broad sense is confirmed by the statement in subdivision 
E, which refers to the main defensive positions at 
Montalban, Ipo and Antipolo, the forward outposts at 
For McKinley, Nichols Airfield and Karokan Airfield — 
all outside the city limits — and mentions as being 
inside the city limits only one battalion, described by 
it as a "Suicide Battalion," but identified in this trial 
as the 1800 men of the Noguchi Detachment, left behind in 
the city to guard the withdrawal of war supplies. 

If, however, the liaison report is using the term 
"Manila" in the narrow sense of the City of Manila, it 
does not make sense. For the fact is that Manila was not 
defended to the utmost. Our own intelligence reports 
confirm the fact of constant withdrawal of troops from 
the city before the Anerican advance. General Yamashita 
testified on the stand that he had received no orders to 
defend Manila to the utmost. And one fact is clear and 
certain: If he did receive such an order, he very definite¬ 
ly ignored and disobeyed it. 

In our opinion the liaison report does not have much 
probative value. It does not contain actual documents, 
merely the recollections of staff officers, and it states 
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on its face that it is not absolutely correct. 

One point remains — was there any Japanese plan to 
destroy the city? Was there an order such as has been 
referred to by the Prosecution for the destruction of the 
city? The best answer to this question, we feel, was 
given by Captain r parnon, of ATIS, who stated that nowhere 
among all the hundreds of thousands of documents captured 
by the United States was such an order to be found. 

The only order in the record is one of the Imperial 
Naval Defense Force to destroy the factories, warehouses 
and material. Apart from being a perfectly legitimate 
military order, it was undoubtedly issued pursuant to 
Admiral Okoochi's plan of December, 1944, for destruction 
of naval supply depots. It is an unmistakable conclusion 
that it was under this order that the buildings along the 
northern bank of the Pasig River in downtown Manila, 
where Colonel Hashimoto testified the naval supply depots 
were located, were demolished. 

It can hardly be pure coincidence that the only 
large-scale destruction in Manila was at the points of 
heaviest fighting, namely, the north bank of the Pasig 
and South Manila along the bay , but this destruction is 
battle destruction. 

Our own XIV Corps report describes in great detail 
how we brought the point-blank fire of 1 55 millimeter 
howitzers, tank destroyers and tanks to bear on the large 
public buildings of Manila until the buildings collapsed 
and were demolished. 

The battle of the southside of Manila was a house- 
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to-house, room-to-room battle, and It was a battle of 
Japanese small arms against American artillery, mortar 
fire, and flame throwers. 

Our own XIV Corps also reports that the only Japan¬ 
ese demolitions outside of destruction during combat was 
of bridges, and this corroborates completely the testimony 
of General Yamashita that the only order he gave was for 
the destruction of bridged. 

If the Japanese had wanted to destroy the city, why 
did they not do so in January, after the American landing 
of lingayan? 

Why did they not put to the torch the vast populous 
sections of Manila — Quiapo, n anta Cruz, Sampaloc, San 
Juan, Santa Mesa — all highly inflammable, yet left 
virtually untouched and unharmed. 

Our conclusion must be that, if indeed General 
Yamashita did receive this mysterious order from Tokyo — 
that order which the mysterious voice on the sound track 
says that an American soldier found on the body of a 
Japanese soldier, but which no one else has seen since — 
he certainly failed miserably to carry it out. 

General Yamashita arrived in Manila on October 9th 
and left on December 26th. In those two key dates lie 
the salient explanation of much that happened in the 
Philippines. General Yamashita had his headquarters in 
Manila only two months and seventeen days. v 'e can 
tinderstand just how short a time that was because it 
parallels almost exactly the time this trial has been 
proceeding. From the time of the arraignment on October 
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8th until today, General Yamashita's c- has been pending 
before this Commission only about three weeks less than 
the entire time of his stay in the City of Manila in 1944. 

There is another significant date. That is the date 
of Count Terauchi's removal from Manila. 

Until November 17th, General Yamashita was not even 
the highest commander in the City of Manila. His immed¬ 
iate superior, Count Terauchi, was here. He was on the 
spot and he was in charge. And, most important of all, 
it was Count Terauchi and not General Yamashita who was 
handling affairs concerning the civilian population — 
the relations with the civil government and the discourage¬ 
ment and suppression of anti-Japanese activities. The 
basic period, therefore, is from November 17th to December 
26th, a matter of a mere five weeks, during which General 
Yamashita was in Manila and in charge of civilian affairs. 

Can it be seriously contended that a commander, 
beset and harassed by the enemy, staggering under a 
successful enemy invasion to the south and expecting at 
any moment another invasion in the north, that such a 
commander could in the period of a handful of weeks 
gather in all the strings of administration? 

Could he in this period of time get a true picture 
of what the military police, with its three years of back¬ 
ground in Manila and its long tradition of close contact 
with Tokyo, was up to, what it was doing right and what 
wrong, what legally and what illegally? Wasn't he forced 
by the very nature of the time and place and circumstances 
to rely on the course of conduct of the established, 
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functioning, subordinate commands? 

And yet the record shows that General Yanashita 
did do sonething, that he acted swiftly, decisively, 
drastically. Shortly after the departure of Count 
Terauchi in November he net with President Laurel for 
the first tine. This was as it should be, because prior 
to the departure of Terauchi he was not concerned with 
civil natters. 

At that tine he spoke to President Laurel about his 
desire to pronote friendly relations between the Filipino 
people and the Japanese troops. "Because of the differ¬ 
ence between the Filipinos and the Japanese in religion, 
customs and speech," he said, "undoubtedly there would 
arise incidents." 

He hoped to be able to keep such incidents to a 
nininun but, he said, would President Laurel please report 
to hin without reticence anything that should cone to 
his attention. 

Some tine later President Laurel took advantage 
of this invitation and told General Yanashita that there 
was one thing which tended to create discord with the 
civilian population, the methods of the military police. 

This was just a very general conversation, but 
General Yanashita went back to his office and said to 
his chief of staff, "President Laurel has got sonething 
to say about the military police." Go and find out v/hat 
is the natter." 

General Muto went, and he was told that in Presi¬ 
dent Laurel’s opinion the military police were over- 
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zealous and were making arrests on the basis of false 
reports of informers. 

Shortly after General Yamashita's first conversa¬ 
tion with President Laurel he had called Colonel Nagahama 
in to caution him to proceed with greater cere, and 
General Muto had spoken to him also about the complaints. 

In addition, General Muto instituted an investigation of 
the military police. 

However, the Japanese Army does not have an inspec¬ 
tor general's department comparable to that maintained in 
the United States. The only investigative agency in the 
Japanese Army is the military police itself — the very 
agency it was desired to investigate. As General Muto 
pointed out, it would have been a very difficult and very 
long process indeed to get the real truth about what 
was going on inside the Kempei Tai. When President Laurel 
complained again, this time about the arrests of a friend 
and relative, General Yamashita took firm and immediate 
action. He recommended the immediate removal of Colonel 
Nagahama. 

To understand the motivations in this matter we 
have to go back to the original assumptions on which 
General Yamashita based his plan for defense of Luzon. 

He knew that he was fighting an uphill battle against 
American superiority in all arms. He knew that friendly 
relations with the civilian population and with the civil 
government were essential. He made this point emphatically 
to his subordinates generally on arrival, and to Colonel 
Nagahama in particular on several occasions thereafter. 
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He knew that an unfriendly civilian population would be 
an additional and very powerful military arm of the invad¬ 
ing Americans. History proved him to be correct. Our 
own military analysts of the XIV Corps credit the anti- 
Japanese sentiment of the Filipinos as one of the four 
major reasons for our military success here. This ele¬ 
mentary fact of military strategy General Yamashita knew. 
But what he did not know then was that he was going to 
fail — that his few months of effort were not going to 
wipe out the years of ill-feeling which grew under his 
predecessors, General Horama and General Kuroda, and that 
the Filipino people were just waiting for the signal 
light of the American counter-invasion to turn in full 
fury against the Japanese. 

He recommended the removal of Colonel Nagahama. 

He did not remove him because he had no power to do so. 

The papers had to follow the long, tortuous route to the 
r upreme Southern Command at Saigon, from Saigon to Tokyo, 
from Tokyo back to Saigon, and from Saigon back to the 
Philippines. He recommended the removal on December 1st, 
1944, and the official approval did not come back until 
February 1st, 1945. It took eight weeks to remove Colonel 
Nagahama, although ordinarily such a removal could be 
completed in two weeks. Why it took so long for Saigon 
and Tokyo to consider an act in the case of the commander 
of the military police we can only speculate. But we 
do know one thing: It was during this eight weeks — 
during the months of December and January — during the 
time that Colonel Nagahama was on the way out, yet not out, 
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that the affairs of the nilitary police took the turn 
that is the subject of consideration of this Connission. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the Japanese Amy 
syston that a commander cannot remove on the spot a sub¬ 
ordinate whose performance is unsatisfactory. He can 
only reconnend it to higher authority. As officers of the 
United States Amy we fail to understand this. But not 
only is this the case in the Japanese Amy, but it is 
also true that removal of an officer from the command which 
he holds by direct order of the Emperor is a far more 
serious and drastic step than it is in our own army. 

General Yanashita, by endorsing the removal of 
Colonel Nagahama to the Southern Supreme Command, had 
taken this step and had every reason to believe that with¬ 
in two weeks Colonel Nagahama would be out as chief of 
the nilitary police. 

The Defense has maintained from the very beginning 
that the key — the explanation --of much of the natter 
covered by the Bill of Particulars is contained in the 
history of the guerrilla movement in the Philippines. 

We have noted with appreciation that as the trial has 
progressed the importance of this phase of Philippine 
operations has loomed larger in the evidence. 

As Americans we know only too well what we owe 
the Filipino guerrillas. They spied for us on Japanese 
nilitary installations and troop movements. They harassed 
Japanese supply lines, damaged bridges, ambushed Japanese 
detachments and assassinated Japanese soldiers and offi¬ 
cers. 
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What greater tribute can there be to the effective¬ 
ness of their operations than the statenent on the stand 
of General Muto that he was not even safe driving in the 
neighborhood of his own headquarters at Fort McKinley. 

What illumination is cast on the whole subject by General 
Muto's testimony regarding the plot to blow up Fort 
McKinley? 

About the middle of November, 1944, the military 
police uncovered a plot to blow up General Yamashita's 
headquarters at Fort McKinley. Dynamite had been placed 
in the basement of the officers' recreation room. Machine 
gun emplacements, hand grenades and short wave transmission 
sets were found at a place betv/cen Nielson Field and 
Fort McKinley and 100 stands of snail arms were found 
in a bamboo grove near Pasig, This was in November, two 
months before the American landing at Lingayan, The 
story of this incident explains the letter of commendation 
to the military police of which there has been so much 
comment. But it also brings out forcibly and vividly 
the extent to which the guerrillas in and around Manila 
had gone in their warfare with the Japanese Army. 

Knowing as v/e do the scope and extent of guerrills', 
activity in the Philippines and of its increasing tempo 
as the American landing at' Lingayan approached, is it 
surprising that there were in December a thousand 
suspected guerrillas held by the Kompei Tai for trial? 

Our own G-2 reports mention the figure of 300,000 
as a possible membership figure for east central Luzon 
alone, suggesting that many of these carried on their 
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routine duties during the day, joining the patrols, nnbush 
parties or other guerrilla units only at night. 

One thing vie must concede: That however nuch we 
adnire these staunch and fearless fighters, they were, in 
Japanese eyes, criminals, and the Japanese had every right 
under international law to try and execute then as such. 
Any civilian who took up arris against the Japanese there¬ 
after v/as, in the eyes of international law, guilty of 
v/ar treason — just as any Japanese in Tokyo v/ho would now 
take up arr.is against the United States would be a war 
traitor and subject to the death sentence. That guerrillas 
could, as a natter of international law be tried and 
sentenced has been recognized by this Connission. 

The Connission has heard detailed evidence on the 
Japanese method of trial of guerrillas fron Richard 
Sakakida, formerly a technical sergeant in the U. S. Arny 
and later an interpreter of the Judge Advocate of the 14th 
Amy Group, and fron Colonel Nishiharu, Judge Advocate 
General of that arny. 

This testimony is so confusing and conflicting that 
it is impossible to state with any degree of certainty 
just what the procedure was. The points on which these tv/o 
v/itnosses agree are as follows: 

First, there is -n investigation by a military 
police investigating officer 5 then there is a consultation 
or conference by the judge advocate's department 5 then 
finally there is a form of trial, which has much less 
importance and formality than the hearing in the judge 
advocate's department. Colonel Nishiharu's testimony is 
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so full of inconsistencies, confusion and untruths that 
we find it inpossible to analyze it intelligently. 

His statement, for example, that a death sentence 
did not require the approval of the appointing authority 
is so obviously at variance with the fact that it defies 
intelligent discussion. 

There is one point, however, that emerges clearly 
from the mass of testimony, and that is embodied in 
Prosecution's Exhibits 319, 320 and 321. 

These three documents which arc labeled "Verdict" 
are apparently the records of conviction of persons charged 
with membership in guerrilla organizations. The dates 
of these verdicts are in two cases 22 December, and in 
one case 13 December 1944. The documents are mimeographed 
and in each case refer to the basis of the decision as a 
statement given by the defendant and a statement of the 
army judicial policeman. In each case the accused is 
found to have been engaged in guerrilla warfare against 
the Japanese Army. In the case of the verdicts of 22 
December, the sentence is signed by one officer as "Judge." 
In the case of the verdict of 13 December, the sentence 
is signed by three judges. 

The evidence indicates that Japanese methods of 
trial and procedure are foreign to and repugnant to 
American standards of justice. Sergeant Sakakida testi¬ 
fied, however, that the methods described by him were 
used not only in the case of civilians accused of guer¬ 
rilla activities, but also in the case of Japanese 
soldiers accused of purely military offenses. 
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In neither case was there a right to counsel; 
in neither case were witnesses called. In both cases 
the decision of the court was based on the facts developed 
in the military police investigation held before trial. 

The only difference developed by the witness between 
the courts-martial trials of Japanese soldiers and the 
military tribunal trials of suspected guerrillas was this: 
That in the case of Japanese soldiers, the soldiers' com¬ 
pany commander or personnel officer would be called in and 
consulted as to the severity of sentence. 

Colonel Nishiharu did not testify on the question 
whether there was any difference in any procedure of 
trying accused guerrillas and Japanese soldiers. Testi¬ 
mony from Colonel Nishiharu on this point was waived. 

On analysis of the shifting and inclusive t>v.idpnee 
it seems that the only difference which clearly appears 
between the method of trying suspected guerrillas after 
December 14th or 15th and prior to that date is that the 
number of judges signing the verdict was reduced from 
three to one. This appears from Prosecution's Exhibit 
319 , 320 and 321, in which three judges are shown as 
signing the verdict on 13 December and only one judge 
shown on 22 December. 

That the procedure was quick, informal and summary 
both before and after the 14th or 15th of December can 
hardly be doubted. That Japanese conceptions of a fair 
trial differ materially from Anglo-Saxon conceptions 
likewise cannot be doubted. But that the methods of 
trial described by Sergeant Sakakida as being in.use for 
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both Japanese soldiers and suspected guerrillas are sub¬ 
stantially the methods of trial called for by Japanese 
military law and regulations is likewise not subject to 
doubt. 

Colonel Nishiharu has testified that he had a con¬ 
ference with General Yamashita and a conference with 
General Muto on the 14th or the 15th of December relative 
to the method of trial of suspected guerrillas. Both 
General Yamashita and General lluto deny categorically 
that there was any such conference. 

This Commission will have to decide whom it considers 
more worthy of belief on this score. We think that Colonel 
Nishiharu with his vagueness and uncertainty and his in¬ 
ability to remember the most elementary facts is not 
worthy of being believed. According to Colonel Nishiharu, 
General Yamashita said nothing at all to him at this 
meeting — only nodded. 

At a previous conference on the question of pardon¬ 
ing Japanese prisoners so that they might rejoin the army, 
General Yamashita, according to Colonel Nishiharu, did 
not even favor him with a nod, just listened. We cannot 
believe that the Commission, after listening to General 
Yamashita on the stand for 19 hours will accept this story. 
In contrast to Colonel Nishiharu's vagueness and evasions 
are the definite and forthright statements of both General 
Yamashita and General Muto on this point. 

Let us, however, examine the one-sided conversation 
which Colonel Nishiharu says he had with General Yamashita, 
on 1 December, and he described it as follows; 
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"I told hin that a largo number of guerrillas were 
in custody, but to try then in court would be impossible 
due to lack of tine, and therefore the officer of the 
military tribunal, after an investigation would cooperate 
with the military police in the handling of the prisoners." 

On cross examination on Docembor 3rd his description 
was approximately the sane: 

"It appears that the Kompci Tai arc sending a great 
many guerrillas to the military tribunal, but there is 
no time to judge them in a formal court. They should be 
investigated by the officers of the military tribunal, and 
then in liaison with the Kcnpei Tai, those who should be 
released should be released, and those that were to be 
punished should be punished." 

Assuming for the moment that Colonel Nishiharu did 
make this statement, in what respect was he proposing a 
change from the ordinary, orthodox and usual procedure 
of military tribunals? 

Both Sergeant Sakakida and Colonel Nishiharu testi¬ 
fied that both before and after the middle of December, 
the role of the military tribunal was simply to approve 
or disapprove the findings of the Kempei Tai and not to 
take evidence or hear witnesses. Colonel Nishiharu nay 
have thought he was proposing something new, but if all he 
said is what he claims he said, he was simply describing 
to General Yanashita the ordinary, orthodox usual pro¬ 
cedure for military tribunals as prescribed by Japanese 
lav/ and regulations. 

One point might be added: Colonel Nishiharu made 
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much of the need for haste in view of the impending 
removal of General Yamashita's headquarters from Manila. 
Actually there was no such need at all. When the time 
came, General Yamashita transferred general court-martial 
jurisdiction to the Shimbu Army, thus giving to General 
Yokoyama full authority to dispose of pending cases of 
suspected guerrillas. 

We have only one observation to add: Did Colonel 
Nishiharu honestly believe after 23 years of service in 
the army, and after three years of service as Judge 
Advocate in the Philip ine Islands, that a death sentence 
of a military tribunal did not need the approval of the 
appointing authority? 

We can hardly believe that he did. 

In concluding the discussion of the military police 
situation in Manila, we think the salient points are these: 

First, that guerrillas are, in the eyes of inter¬ 
national law, subject to trial and execution if caught; 

Second, that international law does not prescribe 
the manner or form of trial which must be given; 

Third, that the suspected guerrillas held in 
Manila in December, 194-4, were tried in accordance with 
the provisions of Japanese military law and regulations; 

Fourth, that General Yamashita never ordered or 
authorised any deviation from the provisions of Japan¬ 
ese military law and regulations; 

Fifth, that the fact that the method of trial pre¬ 
scribed by Japanese military law and regulations is a 
summary one and not in accord with ynglo-^axon conceptions 
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of justice is immaterial, since international law does 
not prescribe any special method of trial, and in no 
event are Japanese methods of trial provided by Japanese 
law the fault or responsibility of the Accused in this case. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for 
approximately ten minutes. 

(Short recess.) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

The Defense may proceed. 

CAPTAIN REEL: May it please the Commission, to 
recapitulate for a moment the plan of this summation: the 
background, the character of the Accused and the situation 
he faced here in the Philippine Islands were brought to 
your attention by Colonel Feldhaus. We then began to con¬ 
sider the affirmative case put forth by the Prosecution. 

It is our opinion, sir, that that case, those 123 some-odd 
specifications break down into four major groups: 

1. The Manila situation. 

2. The military police situation. 

3. The matters of atrocities in the provinces aside 
from Manila, which we believe have a close connection with 
the guerrilla situation, and 

4. The charges relative to prisoner-of-war camps. 

V/e have divided that up, as I believe is obvious now, 
so that Captain Sandberg discussed the military police situa¬ 
tion and the Manila situation, and I am going to use the 
time allotted to me by the Commission to talk about the 
atrocities, the items of the Bills of Particulars that 
had to do with the atrocities in the provinces and the 
guerrilla situation and also the prisoner-of-war camps. 

I want to start with this question of the prisoner- 
of-war camps. The charges in so far as prisoner-of-war 
camps are concerned fall into two main categories: 

1. In the first place, there is a group of items 
having to do with the killing of prisoners of war. 

2. On the other hand, there is another group of 
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items having to do with the mistreatment of prisoners 
of war with especial reference to lack of food and lack of 
medicines. 

First of all I wish to talk about those items that 
had to do with the killings. That in turn breaks down 
into five categories: (1) the Palawan incident in which 
there is an allegation that 150 persons were killed; (2) 
the Panto Tomas incident involving four persons; (3) the 
Los Banos incident involving two persons; (4) a matter that 
does not have anything to do with prisoner-of-war camps 
as such but has to do with alleged executions of prisoners 
who were captured in the field, they being at Leyte, Cebu, 
and on Batan Island; and (5), finally, the Olongapo 
situation having to do with the voyage of the ORYOKU MA.RU 
in which there was an allegation that prisoners were killed. 

The other allegations I shall take up afterwards. 
Those have to do with mistreatment especially so far as 
food is concerned. First of all I wish to dispose of the 
Palawan incident. 

In so far as the testimony before this Commission 
is concerned there is no evidence that General Yamashita 
had any connection with the Palawan incident. As a matter 
of fact r there were no connection, no chain of command, no 
tie-up at all between General Yamashita and the personnel 
at the airfield who allegedly committed these atrocities. 
This occured at a time when the air force was not under 
General Yamashita's command. 

The essence of this charge is that troops under 
his command committed certain acts. And we submit that 
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if it is not proved that troops were under his command, the 
charge must fall in so far as that item is concerned. 

The testimony of the defense witnesses — General 
Yamashita, General Muto and the others — is clear on this 
point, but we do not need to look at the testimony of 
defense witnesses. The only witness that the Prosecution 
produced to show the chain of command in so far as Palawan 
is concerned was General Kou, whose statement they put in 
and, therefore, in so far as the statement is concerned 
the Prosecution made him their witness: Exhibit No. 238 . 

The other witnesses and the moving picture all had to do 
with the occurrences at Palawan. But the only word in this 
testimony from the Prosecution side as to the chain of 
command, as to the control of troops in Palawan is found 
in their own Exhibit 238 . And General Kou was clear and 
concise on that matter] I read: 

"Q Were you in control of the prisoners who were 
kept at the airport at Puerta Princesa, Palawan? 

"A I had no control over the airport at Puerta 
Princesa, Palawan. It came under the immediate command 
of the air force headquarters. 

* * % * * * * 

"Q Were you not in charge of prisoners of war in 
the Philippines? 

"A Yes, I was. The regulations concerning that 
particular instance or similar instances were as follows: 

In general, I had control over all prisoners of war but 
those prisoners of war attached or sent to other units for 
work came automatically under the control and responsibility 
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of tho particular unit commander." 

And then specifically: 

"Q VTiat did you do if you wanted to get some pri¬ 
soners back? 

"A I remember that in the case of prisoners of war 
dispatched to work in airfields I had no control. In the 
case of airfields the chain of command was not under General 
Yamashita but under the 4th Air Army." 

That is the only testimony of the Prosecution bearing 
on this entire subject of control at Palawan. And we submit 
that the allegation must of necessity fall. 

Nov; let us take up the allegation that four men were 
executed at Santo Romas: Grinnell, Duggleby, Johnson and 
Larson. 

There is in the testimony, sir, no clear evidence 
as to exactly what did happen to these men. It appears 
that they were taken away from the prison compound, the 
internment camp, by the military police — not by any 
orders of General Kou, General Yamashita or anybody else 
except the military police, and apparently they had that 
authority. 

V/hat happened to those men we do not know except 
that later on — considerably later, after the liberation, 
a matter of a month and a half to two months later — 
their bodies were found near the military police barracks 
in Manila. We can surmise from that that they were 
executed, but there is no evidence whatsoever os to whether 
or not in that period of time these men received any kind 
of trial. There was some evidence from various witnesses 
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to the effect that they were apparently charged with various 
types of guerrilla activity or connection with the American 
forces, but there is no evidence by anyone that they were 
not tried on this charge. They may have been tried. And 
the fact that General Yamashita did not have presented to 
him for signature death warrants of these men would not 
prove that they were not tried, because they left Santo 
Tomas at the end of December and if they were tried it must 
have been while the Shimbu Army had the court-martial juris¬ 
diction. 

So there is no evidence here to substantiate the 
allegation (and I quote) that these men were "executed with¬ 
out cause or trial". 

The third allegation in so far as killing prisoners 
of war is concerned has to do with Los Banos prison camp. 

The allegation is and the testimony was that on the 20th 
and 28 th of January 1945 at Los Banos two men, one named 
Held and one named Louis, were executed. There seemed 
to be some question as to whether or not they had attempted 
to escape and, as to one of them, whether he had been shot 
while attempting to escape, although it appeared that the 
final death blow was given later. 

There is in this case no evidence whatsoever before 
this Commission that General Yamashita knew about this, 
condoned it, excused it, ordered it or had any connection 
with it whatsoever. His testimony was clear. He did not 
know of it until this case was started and he saw the 
Bills of Particulars. 

Now there, I think we can assume that there probably 
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was no trial from the testimony of the witnesses, but it 
is not clear that while these two prisoners were out of 
sight there was not what might have been in the loose 
Japanese method, as pointed out by Captain Sandberg, not 
conforming to Anglo-Saxon ideas, a trial. And there again 
the mere fact that General Yamashita did not get a death 
warrant v/ould not prove there was no trial, because that 
Los Banos prison camp was in the area covered by the Shimbu 
Army. 

There was some testimony there by a witness named 
Hennesen, found on pages 194-8 and 1949 of the record, who 
said that he saw a notice on the bulletin board to the 
effect that the camp commanding officer (and he quoted it 
and said that this v/as the precise language) "had orders 
from the Imperial Headquarters in Manila (28 January 194-5) 
to execute any prisoner who attempted to escape". 

This notice was not signed by anyone from Manila. 

It was signed by the camp commanding officer. So it is 
pretty flimsy; hearsay at best. But it is interesting to 
note that the other witness, and a very impressive witness, 
if the Commission v/ill recollect — the lawyer de Witt — 
stated tliat he saw the bulletin board; that he saw on that 
bulletin board the other two notices, that is, the protest 
and the answer to the protest, but that he never saw any¬ 
thing else. 

Furthermore, we know that in January, January 28 th, 
anytime in January, 1945, there was no headquarters of any 
sort in the City of Manila. And we know further now that 
the only "Imperial Headquarters" that ever was in Manila 
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was that of Count Terauchi and it had no connection with 
the Accused except that it was superior. 

The fourth set of allegations having to do with the 
killing of prisoners is the one that I styled "captured 
prisoners", those who were not in prison camps: Leyte, Cebu, 
Batan Island. 

First of all, let us consider Leyte. 

The allegation on the Leyte situation was not proved 
by any oral evidence before this Commission. It was brought 
to the Commission's attention merely by one written state¬ 
ment. 

I shall take that back. I am sorry. There was more 
than one written statement. There were a number of written 
statements. But there was one prisoner who was supposed to 
have been killed and there was no oral testimony before 
this Commission. 

In those statements (and I think there were two or 
three) there is no evidence as to who committed the crime. 
They found this body, you will recollect, of the soldier in 
a mutilated and, of course, deceased condition. There 
was evidence that in the vicinity there vie re some Japanese 
troops, but there is no evidence as to who committed that 
crime; as to vihether it was any Japanese troops; as to 
whether those Japanese troops were under General Yamashita, 
or anything else in that connection. And, certainly, this 
occurrence in Leyte at a time considerably after the inva¬ 
sion was in a situation where it is obvious that there was 
no further communication possible between that Island and 
the Commanding General of the 14th Army Group. And no 
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evidence is shown as to any knowledge, condonation, permis¬ 
sion or anything else of that nature from General Yamashita. 

Secondly, we have the Cebu incident. In Cebu the 
Commission will recollect that there were two American 
prisoners apparently captured and killed. One of them, I 
believe, was in civilian clothes at the time. It is not 
clear there that there was no trial. There may have been. 
One or two witnesses stated that in their opinion there 
was not, but it is clear that they were not present at all 
times. If there were a trial, the mere fact that General 
Yamashita did not have a death warrant presented to him 
would not be in point, because Cebu was under the 35th Army 
and even before General Yamashita ever got to the Philippine 
Islands the 35th Army had court-martial jurisdiction and 
right to approve a death sentence. But assuming that 
there was no trial (and it may well be that there was not), 
this appears on its face to be one of those incidents where 
soldiers took the lav; into their own hands and naturally 
there was no report made to the Commanding General. 

Incidentally, I might point out that this incident 
occurred at the end of March — March 26, 19*5 — on the 
Island of Cebu while the Commanding General was in Baguio 
preparing to leave for the mountains to the north. And 
it is clear that there was no communication between those 
areas at that time. 

Finally on these allegations of captured prisoners 
being executed we come to the matter of Batan Island. 

Batan Island, the Commission will recollect, was 
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a place where three men arrived In a rubber boat and were 
later executed. Apparently from the evidence the execu¬ 
tions there were without trial, but there is no evidence 
that there was any information brought to General Yama- 
shita's attention about this and, indeed, his testimony 
was a categorical denial that he knew anything about it. 

This was the place where the Commission will recol¬ 
lect that a certain witness, I believe a restaurant keeper 
on Batan Island, testified that he was told by a second 
party that a third party had received a telegram purpor¬ 
tedly sent by a fourth party, the fourth party being 
General Yamashita, the third party being General Tajima, 
and the second party being the one who told this story, 
and that that telegram said "Kill all American prisoners 
of war in the Philippine Islands"! 

When the Japanese that was used by this supposed 
second party, this Captain or Lieutenant who told the 
witness, was translated here (the witness said he heard 
it in Japanese and that he understood Japanese and that 
he remembered precisely what was said) the official court 
interpreter stated that the words used were not idiomatic; 
that they mean "who talks American soldier", which might 
through some peculiar, unknown idiom to him mean "kill 
American soldiers". And he added "I have never heard a 
Japanese put the word 'General' or any other title before 
the name rather than after the name". 

In other words, to put it mildly, considerable 
doubt was cast upon the credibility of that witness by 
the official interpretation of what he supposedly heard. 
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But add to that this situation, sirs there was 
no prisoner-of-war camp on Batan Island; there were three 
isolated men who arrived in a rubber boat; there would be 
no sense in sending a telegram like that to a place where 
there were no prisoners of war. And add to it further 
the obvious fact that all prisoners of war in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands were not killed. Thousands of them, as we 
shall show in a few moments, were turned over in advance 
of the time of the landing of the American forces. 

V/e submit that it is an utterly fantastic and ridi¬ 
culous story on the part of that witness and that General 
Yamashita's categorical denial of any such incident is 
the complete and whole truth! 

Finally we come to the Olongapo incident, the 
ORYOKU MARU. That, the Commission will remember, is a 
ship which, upon orders from Tokyo relayed through the 
Supreme Southern Command, took prisoners of war to a place 
that was considered by them to be safer than the battle¬ 
ground here in the Philippine Islands: namely, Japan, 

And I bring it up in this connection because there was 
testimony that upon the arrival at Subic Bay some of the 
prisoners were shot and killed. 

First of all, though, in so far as this voyage was 
concerned it is clear that General Yaraashita and his chain 
of command had no connection with the Third Maritime Trans¬ 
port Command that operated this vessel and was responsible 
for its operation at this time. Here again we can turn 
to the testimony of defense witnesses which is clear on 
this point, but we do not have to because we can turn to 
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the testimony of the only prosecution witness who brought 
in any evidence on the connection between the voyage of 
the ship and General Yamashita: namely, General Kou. I 
refer to Prosecution Exhibit No. 238 . And on this matter 
in his statement General Kou was clear. 

On page 217 of the statement and on page 218 of 
the statement and on page 219 of the statement the Com¬ 
mission can find the precise and definite statement that 
there was no authority on the part of General Yamashita 
over the ORYOKU MARU during its voyage. 

He testified here as a Commission witness and during 
the course of that testimony he v/as asked questions about 
this matter. And again as a Commission witness General 
Kou made the matter clear and certain. He said at page 
3340: 

"Q Nov/, v/ho was responsible for furnishing food 
to the prisoners of war on the ship? 

"A The captain of the ship. 

"Q And who was responsible for the time when the 
prisoners would be fed? 

"A That is determined by the Captain of the ship. 

"Q And v/ho v/as responsible for furnishing water 
to the prisoners of war on the ship? 

"A That is also the captain of the ship. 

"Q And if any marking is necessary on such a ship, 
whose responsibility would it be to see that it is there' 1 * 

II 

Incidentally, sir, so far as we are av/are, under 
International law it v/ould be a violation of the laws of 
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war to mark such a ship as long as it carried munitions and 
other weapons. There is no necessity and no law which says 
that you must mark a prison ship. 

The answer to the question "And if any marking is 
necessary on such a ship, whose responsibility would it be 
to see that it is there?' 1 is: 

"A That too is the responsibility of the captain 
of the ship. 

"Q Now, when you testified as to responsibility 
for deliverance of the prisoners, did that have to do with 
anything more than guarding them? 

"A I am not stating that I am responsible for 
the transportation of the prisoners of war. As far as 
the guard commander's duty is concerned, ..." 

And, incidentally, the guard commander was under 
General Kou. 

" . . . he is responsible for giving any aid to 
the prisoners of war and to prevent their escape, and at 
the destination the guard commander is responsible for 
handing over the prisoners of war." 

There was some question as to responsibility for 
loading that vessel. It appeared clearly in the evidence, 
sir, that the order came from above to ship that many 
prisoners of war and the order came to the Third Maritime 
Transport Command to furnish a vessel. The vessel v/as 
crowded but, as testified to by General Kou, it is clear 
that, although it was crowded, those prisoners were given 
the same accommodation as the Japanese soldiers got. Not 
good, to be sure; not proper; not comfortable; but in so 
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far as any violation of law is concerned, not in violation 
of International law. 

General Kou said that he attempted to get more 
space but it was outside of his authority, and inasmuch 
as these prisoners were given the same space requirements 
as Japanese soldiers it is readily easy to see why the 
Third Maritime Transport Command would not furnish any more 
vessels, if indeed they had any. The testimony here was 
that there was a shortage of vessels. 

What occurred at sea is completely beyond the scope 
of this Commission. And, incidentally, the charge here 
refers to "the Philippine Islands" and not to "the sea". 

And so that even if there were a chain of command running 
to the Third Transport Command, it would not be within 
the scope of this Commission's authority to decide that 
point. 

When they got to Subic Bay the ship was bombed, 
there was some strafing and some men were shot. We do 
not justify in any way what occurred there, but I wish to 
point out,not by way of justification but by way of expla¬ 
nation, one thing that was not brought to the Commission's 
attention at the time. I bring it out now because I be¬ 
lieve it has a bearing on this whole picture of this case, 
especially the atrocities in the provinces which I am 
going to take up next. 

The Prosecution put in a number of statements on 
this matter. In fact, the entire case on this particular 
item was put in by statements; there were no witnesses 
before this Commission. And one of those statements 
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(incidentally, a statement that, if we had had it, we would 
not have put in) reads as follows. It is the statement of 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacobs. The part I am reading from is 
found on page 2860 of the transcript of record. He descri¬ 
bed the bomb hits on the ship by American planes and then 
he said: 

"Pursuit ships strafed the decks of the vessel and 
killed hundreds of Japanese women and children." 

I mention that for this reason: 

It is not difficult to picture the reaction caused 
by abnormal war psychology on the part of soldiers to that 
sort of incident. We are going to run into that again and 
again in the guerrilla situation. It is no justification 
to uhose soldiers that after that incident they shot pri- v 
soners. None at alii It is not even a legal justifica¬ 
tion, because you cannot have reprisals against prisoners 
of war. That is clear. But inasmuch as the essence of 
the charges against General Yamashita go to "control", I 
think it is very important for this Commission to realize 
that under such conditions men are not in any real sense 
of the word under "control". 

I know there was testimony by General Yamashita on 
this subject of "control", and before I finish I am going 
to discuss that in more detail. But I bring this up now 
because it runs through the entire picture — not only at 
Subic Bay, not only at Clongapo, but all through the Philip¬ 
pine Islands where you have guerrillas committing acts of 
violence against the Japanese troops. 

Finally on this subject I merely want to repeat that 
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in so far as the OROYOKU MARU or the happenings at Subic 
Bay are concerned, there is no evidence on this matter that 
anything in connection with it was brought to General 
Yamashita's attention, that he knew about it, approved it, 
condoned it, permitted it, justified it or excused it in 
any way. 
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Now, so much for the killings. 

The rest of the allegations as to prisoner of war 
camps had to do with treatment and, for the most part, 
the question of insufficient food. I think the Commission 
has heard a very great deal about the food situation, 
particularly in so far as the staple, rice, is concerned, 
and I don't think there is a useful purpose to be served 
in going into the matter at great length now. 

General Yamashita, General Muto, General Kira, 
Lieutenant Colonel Ishikawa, all testified as to the 
seriousness of the food situation; it was one of the most 
serious problems that they faced. The newspapers, the 
Manila Tribune, put in as Exhibits by Defense, and the 
last rebuttal witnesses of the Prosecution, all bore out 
this truth: that the food situation was very serious. 
Indeed, one of the Prosecution witnesses from Santo Tomas, 
a woman who was a dietician, testified that even in normal 
times in the Philippine Islands nutrition is a very 
serious problem. There is no question about it: that 
after the American submarines got into action, and the 
American Air Force and the guerrillas, the shipments of 
rice into this area were seriously curtailed, and even 
the local rice which was obtainable could not be brought 
to the cities or to where it would be useful, because of 
air attacks, guerrilla attacks, lack of transportation 
facilities and, very important, lack of fuel. The tie-up 
between fuel and food I think was clearly shown by 
Colonel Ishikawa, whom the Commission will remember tes¬ 
tified that after his inspection trip he went immediately 
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to General Muto and recommended that they get gasoline 
from the Air Force to bring rice into the City of Manila, 
They were unable to get that gasoline. They made numerous 
trips, and they finally got some after the Air Force came 
under General Yamashita's command, but it was a small 
quantity by that time and most of it never actually came 
into their physical possession. 

Now, the testimony as to whether prisoners of war 
got equal rations with the Japanese soldiers took up a 
great deal of time in this case. V/e think the testimony 
on that is pretty clearly to the effect that they did. 

Not only the Defense witnesses were unanimous on this 
point, but the truth of the matter came out also through 
some of the Prosecution's witnesses. 

But there is one thing I want to point out to the 
Commission: There were here, during this period, 
approximately 250,000 Japanese troops that had to be fed. 
At the peak there were only 10,000 internees and prisoners 
of war — most of the time there were less, but at the 
peak there were only 10,000. The prisoners of war and 
the internees therefore constituted 1/26 of the whole 
number of persons that had to be fed by the Japanese Army. 
Now, even if they decided to starve the internees and 
prisoners of war and not give them one grain of rice, 
from the time the shortage became acute, it wouldn't have 
made any significant difference to the Japanese Army — 
because that is a drop in the bucket. It doesn't amount 
to anything; it is 1/26 of a whole. 

And actually, there was no difference in the rations 
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issued. There was some testimony that in certain places 
Japanese soldiers were able to go out and buy in the 
stores, the markets, but the issue was the same. And in 
other places the Japanese soldiers were not so fortunate. 

Here again we turn not to our own witnesses, but to 
the Prosecution's witnesses. I won't take the time of the 
Commission to read General Kou's statement put in by the 
Prosecution on this subject, but simply remark that the 
matter on it can be found at page 229 and page 230 of the 
record. Incidentally, General Kou pointed out that although 
the ration was the same the Japanese soldiers, even those 
in the prison camps, had their own cooks, their own 
system of preparation; whereas, the prisoners of war had 
their system of preparation. But the rations, the issue, 
was the same. 

The Witness Ohashi, the Commission will recall, was 
a civilian employee of the Japanese Army and ate with the 
Japanese guards at Santo Tomas, and he testified that the 
food that was issued to them was the same. 

Then we had the Prosecution witnesses that came in 
here on rebuttal. There was Doctor Icasciano, a doctor 
who reported on the physical condition of the residents 
of Manila, showing that in the City of Manila at that time 
the food situation was so serious that people were dying 
on the streets. He said he thought the Japanese soldiers 
looked well fed, but he also admitted that he never had 
made any physical examinations of them, never had seen 
them v/ith their clothes off, and so forth. The important 
fact that he brought out was the substance of our position, 
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sir: that during December and January in the City of 
Manila there was a food shortage, and that nobody could 
get food; that the ration given to the internees at Santo 
Tomas v/as not less than the soldiers were getting, or the 
civilian population, or anyone else. 

Now, what about this fact that soldiers could walk 
out into Manila and buy fruits and vegetables? No, they 
couldn't. Alejandro Acuna, another witness for the 
Prosecution, testified on examination that there were no 
fruits or vegetables of any sort available in Manila. 

Later he was brought in on redirect and aaid that, "We11, 
there was a little available." But the fact of the matter 
is pretty clear: If there was a little, it was a very 
little. 

Finally we had the testimony of another Prosecution 
witness, to whom reference has already been made in this 
case: one Sakakida, technical sergeant in the United 
States Army, later civilian interpreter for the Japanese 
Army, and now master sergeant in the United States Army. 

He testified on unrelated matters to this issue, but at 
the close of his examination he was queried by a member 
of the Commission. 

I am now reading from page 2300 of the record: 

"Q Y/hile you served with the Japanese Army as an 
interpreter from October until the time of your liberation, 
did you receive ample food? 

"A Not as much as I am fed by the American Army, sir. 

"Q Did you lose weight during that time? 

"A Yes, sir. 
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"Q Do you happen to know the value in calories of the 
food ration that you received while in the Manila area? 

"A No, sir. 

"Q What was the nature of your ration as to its balance? 
Did you have vegetables and fruits? 

"A It consisted of rice, soup, meat, fish, and a little 
green vegetables, sir. 

H Q Any fruits? 

"A Very seldom, sir. 

"Q Was the ration better or worse as you went to Bapuio 
from Manila? 

"A It became worse. 

"Q It became worse?. 

"A Yes, sir." 

Now, that was a soldier who was in the headquarters 
of General Yamashita during this period. He wasn't in 
any minor echelon; he was at a place where, if anywhere, 
we v/ould expect the food situation to be at its best in 
the Japanese Army. 

We submit that, on the basis of the Prosecution's 
witnesses, the food ration of the Japanese Army and the 
food ration of the civilian internees and prisoners of 
war was equally poor, equally lov/. 

Defense witnesses made no claim that civilian 
internees and prisoners of war were well fed. They all 
frankly admitted they were not properly fed, but they 
all stated — and I believe it is clearly proven — 
that they were given the same ration as the Japanese 
Army, and that the best that could be done for them was 










One final word on this prisoner of war question. 

Let us come to General Yamashita and his affirmative 
action that he took for prisoners of war and for 
civilian internees. First of all, as I have just stated, 
he did everything he could to alleviate the food situa¬ 
tion in the civilian internee and prisoner of war camps. 

Secondly, I want to mention something that may 
appear in the evidence as minor, unimportant, small, but 
perhaps is indicative of something here. That is this: 
General Yamashita testified that during the entire time 
of his command in the Philippines he knew of only one 
prisoner of war who was captured, that is, one who was 
brought to his attention. The prisoner of war was cap¬ 
tured near his headquarters. That is not unnatural, in 
view of a number of things: First, the poor communica¬ 
tions, the lack of land communications between various 
parts of his command; and, secondly, the fact that he 
was on the run, he was retreating from the moment he 
started — and when you retreat you aren't able to take 
prisoners. This particular prisoner of war, the only 
one brought to his attention, was given medical treat¬ 
ment and sent back to the American lines. Although a 
flyer, he was sent to the nearest outfit, which was the 
32nd Division, and General Yamashita testified that he 
received a letter of thanks from the commanding general 
of the 32nd Division. That was Captain Shaw. 

I say that is not important, it is a small matter, 
but I think it is indicative that the only prisoner of 
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war brought to General Yamashita's attention, who was 
captured, received that treatment. 

Finally, and most important — and this is very 
important — we come to the question of the orders of 
General Yamashita for the freeing of prisoner of war and 
civilian internees. Far from ordering all American 
prisoners of war executed, or ordering any prisoners cf 
war executed, General Yamashita's orders were to turn 
them over to the American forces at the earliest available 
time. Now, General Yamashita had an order from Tokyo — 
this appears in the record on page 3543 — he had instruc¬ 
tions from Tokyo to the effect that the prisoners of war 
were to be released if the Americans approached. What 
were General Yamashita's further orders in carrying out 
that basic order? His instructions wore that if the 
United States troops landed, long before any approach — 
if they landed at all on Luzon, a roster of all the 
prisoners was to be made up and turned over to the protect¬ 
ing power, and that one month's supply of rations was to be 
prepared and was to be left with the prisoners. His order 
was that the list, the roster of prisoners, was to be 
forwarded to the United States Army through the protecting 
power. As General Muto testified, on page 3032 and page 
3034 of the record, there was this slip-up: General Kou 
assumed that by "protecting power" was meant the protecting 
power of the United States — Switzerland. He tried to 
find the representative, and there was none here. What 
was intended was the protecting power of Japan, who did 
have a representative here. But despite that slip-up, 
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the order was carried out, and when the Americans landed 
preparations were made to turn over the prisoners of war 
and the civilian internees. 

In every one of the civilian internee and prisoner 
of war camps the prisoners were turned over without a 
hitch, with one slight exception — and I say "slight,' ! 
because in comparison with the whole number it was slight. 

At Santo Tomas there were 4,000 civilian internees. Thirty- 
seven hundred of them were immediately turned over to the 
American forces, set free before the American forces ever 
got there; that was the method. The commander at Santo 
Tomas disobeyed the order in one particular: He refused 
to lot 300, who were living in the Education Building, go 
until he got a safe conduct for himself and his troops. 

This was a violation of General Yamashita's order, which 
made no such provision. It was not, so far as we are aware, 
a violation of any international law, because these prisoners 
were not taken from a place of safety and put into a place 
of danger at all, but it was a violation of General 
Yamashita's orders. General Yamashita's orders, had they 
been carried out to the letter, in Santo Tomas would have 
had 4,000, not 3,700, prisoners immediately released. As 
a matter of fact, the other prisoners were released after 
the safe conduct was granted. 

There is one further element here. General Yamashita 
jumped the gun on the Tokyo order. He ordered the prepara¬ 
tion for release of the prisoners upon the American landing, 
and not upon the American approach. As a result, as he 
testified, he was reprimanded by the Southern Army for 
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going too far in favor of the prisoners of war and the 
civilian internees. 

We submit that on all of these prisoner of war matters 
that came to General Yamashita's knowledge or attention, he 
did everything that he could do for them. He did more than 
he was required to do, either by international law, by 
orders from his superiors, or from any other source of 
authority. 

Now, sir, if I may, I wish to take my remaining time 
to discuss that part of the Prosecution's case which has 
to do with atrocities that occurred outside of the Manila 
area, which atrocities have already been taken up by Captain 
Sandberg. There are numerous items in the Bill of Particulars, 
and there has been much testimony about atrocities committed 
throughout the Islands, with particular emphasis on Batangas 
Province. It is impossible to consider these atrocities 
Y/ithout considering at the same time the background of 
guerrilla activity that pervaded the Philippine Islands at 
the time that these atrocities took place. May I say that 
throughout this trial the Defense has made a point of bring¬ 
ing up the matter of guerrilla activity, not in justification 
of torture or in justification of execution of persons who 
were not guerrillas, but in explanation of the circumstances 
surrounding this entire bloody picture. 

Now, the guerrilla situation, for purposes of our dis¬ 
cussion, I believe divides Itself into two parts: First of 
all, the factual situation and, secondly, the law applicable. 

First of all as to the facts. We believe that it is 
now abundantly clear that the guerrillas were tremendously 
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active throughout the Islands, and particularly in the 
localities where the alleged atrocities occurred. We believe 
that it is clear that the activities of the guerrillas had 
been confined largely to espionage and intelligence missions 
prior to the Leyte landing, but that the Leyte landing was 
the signal for a flare-up and for the coordination of actual 
combat activities on the part of these guerrillas. These 
activities have been described by some of the witnesses, and 
they are fully covered in Defense Exhibit V, which is an 
extract from a G-2 document called "Guerrilla Resistance 
Movements in the Philippine Islands." 

Now, it is interesting to know in this connection that 
the guerrillas not only harassed the Japanese, but that they 
also raided and terrorized civilians whom they suspected of 
Japanese sympathies or who did not cooperate with them in 
the manner in which they desired. We bring that to the 
Commission's attention at this time because we feel that in 
many of these cases where there is testimony simply that 
somebody came back to the scene and saw bodies and saw 
mutilation, that it cannot in all of those cases be assumed 
that the acts were those of Japanese troops. 

Without taking the time to quote extensively from the 
testimony and documents, I just want to read one excerpt, 
a sample excerpt from Defense Exhibit V, the G-2 document. 

I quote — this was about the guerrilla leader Merritt, one 
of the most active guerrillas: 

"Merritt's relations with the civilian population 
under his control was reported to leave much to be desired. 
Reports indicated that the people were exploited by high 
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ranking Army officers and politicians, who made personal 
profits at the expense of the people. The people were held 
under control by terror tactics and anyone opposing the Army 
was eliminated." 

Now, realization of the extent of the guerrilla activi¬ 
ties in the areas covered by these atrocities makes it some¬ 
times a little bit difficult to believe witnesses who, one 
after another, took the stand and testified that they knew 
of no such thing happening in their district; but it is true 
that a realization of the methods, perhaps the necessary 
methods of the guerrillas, does make those statements quite 
understandable. Occasionally the Commission was faced by 
the refreshing honesty of witnesses who testified as to 
guerrilla activities, and, in some cases, as to their own 
connections therewith. I don't think it is necessary to be¬ 
labor the point of the existence of guerrillas much further. 

Now, secondly, we come to the other question: the 

question of law on the subject of guerrillas, which has 
already been touched upon to some extent by Captain Sandberg. 
This may be a difficult concept for us, as American soldiers, 
to appreciate. To us it is true that guerrillas were heroes 
who risked their lives and the lives of their loved ones to 
help us liberate the Philippine Islands. I, for one, certain¬ 
ly hope that the American people will some day realize the 
tremendous debt that they owe to the Philippine people, and 
in particular to the active guerrillas for the heroic work 
they did in helping us to win this war. Not only throughout 
this trial, sir, but throughout the entire preparation, 
throughout interviews with the Accused and the members of 
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his staff and staff officers, the Defense counsel have had 
an unparalleled opportunity to see the tremendous effect 
that the guerrilla resistance movement had on the morale, on 
the communications, on the fighting ability of the Japanese 
soldiers. 

But in considering this case, this trial of General 
Yamashita, who is charged with being a war criminal — con¬ 
sidering this case we must put ourselves in the position of 
the Japanese forces. To us the guerrillas were patriots and 
heroes, and rightly so; but to the Japanese forces they v/ere 
war criminals, and rightly so. They were the most dangerous 
form of war criminal: treacherous, ruthless, and effective. 

Perhaps we can understand this better if we remember 
that after V-F Day, when our armed forces began the occupation 
of Germany, there were rumors that a Nazi organization called 
the "Werewolves" was in existence with the avowed purpose 
of striking at night and from hidden places, to ambush 
isolated groups of American occupation soldiers. Now, were 
v/e ready to regard those "V'erewolves" as German patriots, as 
heroes willing to risk all for what they considered their 
homeland? Or v/ere we ready to regard them as vermin that 
would have to be stamped out? Would v/e consider them honor¬ 
able combatants entitled to the privileges of prisoners of 
war, or would v/e turn to our rules of land warfare, the 
Hague regulations, and take the correct position that they 
would be subject to execution *and that we would have the 
right to uog eteru methods to exterminate them? I don't 
think there can be much question about this. 

Defense Exhibit I, which was an extract from M-l 
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Operations Report of the XIVth Corps, United States Army, 
contained General Wainright's surrender terms as promulgated 
by Brigadier General Christie. This was a complete surrender 
of the Philippine Islands to the Japanese. The language as 
used by General Christie, quoting General Wainright's tele¬ 
gram, was: 

"THE FORMAL SURRENDER OF ALL AMERICAN AND PHILIPPINE 
ARMY TROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES. YOU WILL THEREFORE BE 
GUIDED ACCORDINGLY, AND WILL, REPEAT, WILL SURRENDER ALL 
TROOPS UNDER YOUR COMMAND TO THE PROPER JAPANESE OFFICER." 

There follows in this document a complete description 
of every step that was to be taken to turn over all men, all 
arms, to cease all resistance, ending up with the very last 
one: 

"IT IS ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED THAT ARMS, AMMUNITIONS 
AND OTHER EQUIPMENT, MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OR FOOD CACHES 
BE DESTROYED OR DISPERSED." 

Even that was to be turned over. It was a complete 
surrender, as complete as possible; and legally, after that 
complete surrender, every man, woman and child who took up 
arms against the Japanese or distributed money or other aid 
to those who did take up arms, or gave shelter or gave aid 
and comfort for those who took up arms against the Japanese — 
every such person, after a complete surrender of that type, 
is a war criminal. If captured, they are not entitled to any 
of the rights of a prisoner of war. 

To be sure, there would have to be proof that the 
person captured was a guerrilla, was aiding the guerrillas, 
and our understanding is that you cannot say that such a 
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fact is proved unless there has been something that we call 
or choose to call in our parlance a "trial." But what kind 
of a trial must it be? The guerrilla suspect is not en¬ 
titled, as a prisoner of war would be entitled, to the same 
kind of a trial that a Japanese soldier would get. 

Nov/, the Prosecution has alleged that in all of these 
cases there was execution without trial. Maybe so, buc v/hat 
do they mean by "trial"? In practically all of these cases 
there was at least a semblance of v/hat they call an investi¬ 
gation. Very often, this seemed to go no further than the 
action of a Filipino informer, sometimes with a mask on, 
pointing out guerrillas from a lino of suspects, but in some 
cases it may have gone considerably further, and the evidence 
is not in all of the cases clear on that point. In some 
cases the evidence doesn't even show that there v/as any kind 
of an investigation. 

But we are pointing this out to the Commission: that 
this is not only our position, as to the lack of necessity 
for a full trial, but it is the Prosecution's position that 
suspected war criminals are not entitled to the kind of a 
trial that a capturing Army gives its own troops. They have 
made that abundantly clear throughout this case. In the very 
beginning v/e raised the question, and claimed that because 
General Yamashita v/as a prisoner of war, that this trial 
would have to follow at least the rules laid down by the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, but the Prosecution took the 
position that General Yamashita, as an accused war criminal, 
was not entitled to the rights of a prisoner of war and that 
all of those known rules need not apply. 
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In the case of guerrillas, there is a much stronger 
situation, because the guerrilla never was a war prisoner 
and is not given the rights of a war prisoner, and it is 
the Prosecution's position that certainly he is not entitled 
to the kind of a trial that a prisoner of war would get. 

In so far as General Yamashita is concerned, as I said, it 
is our position that he is a prisoner of war; we are not, 
as I wish to point out, arguing the subject, because before 
this Commission it has been settled. But we want to point 
out that if the Prosecution is right, then it cannot be 
claimed that guerrillas are entitled to the specific type 
of trial a prisoner of war would get, and we submit that in 
any cases in which there is not clear proof that there was 
no trial or impartial investigation there is insufficient 
evidence on which to base a finding. 

Now, this is not in Justification of punitive expedi¬ 
tions that included the execution of small children or other 
persons who wore not guerrillas, but there has been no tes¬ 
timony that General Yamashita ever ordered or permitted or 
condoned or justified or excused in any way these atrocities. 
All of the testimony, as a matter of fact, has been to the 
contrary. It is merely that we feel, as ]o;/yers, that we 
have a duty to point out to the Commission che legal prin¬ 
ciples involved in the entire question of treatment of 
guerrillas. 

Now let us see just what General Yamashita*s attitude 
was on this whole matter. Let us put ourselves in his 
position. Coming to these Islands on the 9th of October, 
just before an imminent American landing, he finds 
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confusion, deterioration, and the danger of active guerrilla 
preparations for actual combat. He is faced with a dilemma. 
As a military commander he must take all steps to put down 
armed forces who threaten him, whether from the front or 
from the rear. If he doesn't do this, he is guilty of a 
dereliction of duty. On the other hand, he must do his best 
to gain the friendship and the aid of other civilians, other 
than guerrillas, because they are equally important in the 
defense of these Islands. 

We submit that General Yamashita did precisely what he 
should have done under those circumstances. He issued an 
order in which he directed action against armed guerrillas, 
was careful to say "armed," and at the same time he informed 
his chiefs-of-staff — I am now referring to page 3551 of the 
record — "to think the matter over," that is, having to do 
with relationships with the Filipinos, and "to handle the 
Filipinos carefully, to cooperate with them and to get as 
much cooperation as possible from the Filipino people." He 
was forced to trust his subordinate officers to carry out 
those two orders to suppress armed guerrillas and to cooperai; 
with and win the friendship of civilians who were not 
guerrillas. There is no question but that he did not recei ; 
any information to the effect that one of these two orders 
was not in effect carried out. 

Nov;, the Prosecution will undoubted. : point out and 
claim that there were so many of these atre .’ities, that they 
covered so large a territory, that General Yamashita must 
have known about them. In the first place, a man is not con¬ 
victed on the basis of what somebody thinks he must have knowr. 
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It must be proven beyond a reasonable doubt that he did know; 
the test known to criminal law is not negligence but intent. 
But in the second place, we submit that General Yamashita did 
not know and that he could not have known, and that it is 
entirely unreasonable to expect that he did know about any 
of these atrocities. 

First of all, practically all of the atrocities took 
place at times and in areas that made communication of such 
matters practically impossible. Land communication was cut 
off early in the game, and Japanese wireless communication at 
its best was apparently somewhat worse than ours at its worst. 
It was reserved only for matters of operational importance. 
General Yamashita testified that he tried and failed to aug¬ 
ment his inefficient communication system by the use of air¬ 
planes, that he tried to send sufficient staff officers and 
others to outlying units, but that the situation was such 
that they were cut off; that after the American landings on 
Leyte, Mindoro and Luzon, land communications were completely 
disrupted. 

In the second place, not only was he physically unable 
to know of these things, but it is ridiculous to suppose that 
he would be told about them. His orders were clear: to 
attack armed guerrillas and to befriend and win the coopera¬ 
tion of other civilians. If there were any other orders, or 
if there were any orders to mistreat civilians, we may be 
sure that the able Prosecution, with their efficient staff of 
investigators and research men, would have produced those 
orders before this Commission. Captain Sparnon of ATIS 
testified that if any such orders were captured they would 
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have had such Intelligence value that he would have seen 
them, and that he knows he has never seen any such order. 

The Prosecution's report put into evidence on the last day, 
from the liaison committee in Tokyo, contains a clear, nega¬ 
tive answer to their request for the production of any such 
orders. There were none. V/hen these atrocities occurred, 
they were committed in violation of General Yamushita's 
orders, and it is quite natural that those who violate a 
superior's orders are not going to inform him about that, 
either before or after the fact that they intend to do so or 
have done so. 

It is not unknown, sir, that in many armies there may 
be some subordinate officers who break the law. Let us take, 
for example, in perhaps some army a subordinate officer who 
actually organizes groups of enlisted men and others to high¬ 
jack supplies and sell them in the black market in war-torn 
areas. Do these officers inform their superiors in advance 
of what they are going to do? Do they tell them afterwards 
that they have done it? There have been some diaries put 
into evidence in this case which support the Prosecution's 
testimony to the effect that certain subordinate officers 
ordered punitive expeditions, which resulted in the slaughtc 
of innocent civilians. Now, is it reasonable to suppose that 
those subordinate officers informed their battalion commander;, 
that their battalion commanders informs- 1 . : - ir regimental 
commanders, that their regimental commanders informed their 
divisional commander, that the divisional commander -- sup¬ 
pose he was in Batangas — informed General Yokoyama, that 
General Yokoyama informed General Yamashita, and that perhaps 
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General Yamashita informed Count Terauchi, and that Count 
Terauchi informed the Imperial General Headquarters, and 
that the Imperial General Headquarters informed the Emperor — 
either before or after the commission of any such crime? 

We believe that the Prosecution, in its summation, will 
undoubtedly review for us these bloody, horrible atrocities. 

No human being could hear those stories without a feeling of 
revulsion and a perfectly normal desire for revenge. But we 
know that this is a court of justice, and not a court of 
vengeance. We don’t say that those atrocities did not occur; 
we do take the position that some of them have not been proved 
by evidence of any probative value. We do say that some of 
the witnesses have been less than completely frank about 
guerrilla activities and about the numbers of victims involved 
in these matters. These are perfectly normal mistakes for 
witnesses to make, witnesses who have been subjected to the 
psychological and physical strain at the time of the occur¬ 
rences about which they testify. 

But I think it is interesting to note, in connection 
with the testimony as to numbers of persons involved, which 
seems to be a basic part of the Prosecution’s case because 
they say that because of the number there must have been 
knowledge — in that connection it is in point, we think, to 
quote from a paragraph from the extracts of the M-l Operations 
Report, XIVth Corps, U. S. Army, which has been put into 
evidence before the Commission. I will read just one para¬ 
graph from this report: 

"Guerrilla sources of information proved to be in¬ 
valuable as to the location of enemy, but, in general, numbers 
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were grossly exaggerated. Guerrilla bands, among which there 
were several women, would report a group of 300 to 40^ enemy 
in a barrio. Upon investigation, it was found that two or 
three Japs v/ere in the village. In the Batongas campaign 
civilians renorted a group of 1,000 to 1,500 Japanese soldiers 
moving to the East along the North Shore of Lake Taal. Later, 
when the group was considered annihilated by the 1st Cavalry 
Division, the counted enemy dead were 106. In many cases the 
enemy was reported in certain barrios by one or more civilians 
who desired only to have the prestige of being escorted home 
by a military guard. In the final stages of the Central 
Plains and Batangas campaigns, civilians reported enemy con¬ 
centrations in district barrios and villages for the sole 
purpose of enticing troops to their villages where they could 
sell them local product. Despite all this chicanery, the in¬ 
formation, when properly evaluated, was of value," 

No, we don’t say that these atrocities did not occur. 

We tried throughout this trial to show that General Yamashita 
had no connection with them. To place them in their proper 
value, may we remind the Commission that the witnesses that 
the Prosecution has presented are not only to be regarded as 
the victims of individual cruelty, but that what this 
Commission has been shown has been the victims of war in all 
of its ugly horror. There is not a nation in the world that 
has taken part in this war on either side that cannot produce 
a tale of death and torture of innocent, noncombatant civi¬ 
lians, including helpless women and babies, who suffered 
because of what someone on the other side decided was mili¬ 
tary necessity. 
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Our answer to the torture of noncombatants, whether 
they were victims of Sherman's destruction of Atlanta, the 
shelling of French cities and villages in this war, or even 
the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, is that there was 
death and destruction by reason of military necessity. 

Nov/, what answer can be given to the noncombatant 
victims in the Province of Batangas*> Perhaps some subor¬ 
dinate commander thought there was military necessity for 
such action. If so, not only do we feel that he was wrong, 
but General Yamashita feels that the subordinate commander 
was v/rong. 

But does this charge mean merely that someone was guilty 
of a mistake in judgment on the question of military necessity? 
If so, who made the mistake? Certainly not General Yamashita, 
on military matters! Not in all these weeks of testimony 
has there been one word indicating that he made such a deci¬ 
sion, and I submit that to attribute so ridiculous a move to 
a man of his military sagacity is fantastic. General 
Yamashita's orders were clear; they were based on sound 
military strategy, namely, to suppress armed guerrillas and 
to attempt to win the friendship and cooperation of ether 
civilians. If the perpetrators of these acts were not guided 
by any thought of military necessity, then they must have 
been guided by simply an insane impulse, the insane acts of 
insane people, and General Yamashita is no more responsible 
for them than he would be for the acts of any other persons 
who violated his orders and played directly into the hands 
of his enemies. 

We return finally to this basic question that I men- 
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tioned before, of control, control of troops, which is the 
essence of the charge against General Yamashita and which is 
basic to the discussion not only of these atrocities, but of 
the prisoner-of-war camp question and the accusations relative 
to the City of Manila. In this matter we can do no better 
than to call your attention to one or two short portions of 
General Yamashita’s own statements on cross examination. If 
you will remember, he gave a rather long answer to the oppor¬ 
tunity that was offered him by the Prosecution to explain 
how he could fail to know about these matters. He pointed 
out that he was constantly under attack by large American 
forces, under pressure day and night. He said, "Under these 
circumstances I had to plan, study and carry out plans of how 
to combat superior American forces, and it took all of my 
time and effort. 

"At the time of ny arrival I was unfamiliar with the 
Philippine situation, and nine days after my arrival I was 
confronted with a superior American force. Another thing was 
that I was not able to make a personal inspection and to co¬ 
ordinate the units under my command ... It was impossible 
to unify my command, and my duties were extremely compli¬ 
cated. 

"Another matter was that the troops were scattered 
about a great deal and the communications would of necessity 
have to bo good, but the Japanese communications were very 
poor . . . 

"Reorganization of the military force takes quite 
atfhile, and these various troops, which were not under my 
command, such as the Air Force and the Third Maritime Command... 
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were gradually entering the command one at a time, and it 
created a very complicated situation. The source of command 
and coordination within a command is or lies in trusting your 
subordinate commanders. Under the circumstances I was forced 
to confront the superior U. S. forces with subordinates whom 
I did not know and with whose character and ability I was un¬ 
familiar. 

"Besides this I put all my efforts to get the maximum 
efficiency and the best methods in the training of troops and 
the maintaining of discipline, and even during combat I de¬ 
manded training and maintenance of discipline. However, they 
were inferior troops, and there simply wasn't enough time to 
bring them up to my expectations." 

He then spoke about his difficulties with communications, 
his attempt to better his land communications, and he pointed 
out that they were completely disrupted after the landings. 

"And under conditions like this," said he, "with both the 
communication equipment and personnel of low efficiency and 
old type, we managed to maintain some liaison, but it was 
gradually cut off, and I found myself completely out of touch 
with the situation. I believe that under the foregoing con¬ 
ditions I did the best possible job I could have done. How¬ 
ever, due to the above circumstances, my plans and my strength 
wore not sufficient to the situation, and if these things 
happened they were absolutely unavoidable." 

Nov/, I point that out because shortly thereafter General 
Yamashita was asked this question, on page 3660: 

"Q You admit, do you, that you failed to control your 
troops in the Philippines? 
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"A I have put forth my maximum effort in order to control 
the troops, anc- if this was not sufficient, then somehow I 
should have done more. Other people might have been able 
to do more, but I feel that I have done my very best. 

"Q Did you fail to control your troops? Please answer 
•yes' or ’no'. 

"A I believe that I did control my troops." 

That answer is, of course, a legal and factual con¬ 
clusion which only this Commission can decide, but also it 
must be taken in the context of his previous answers, parti¬ 
cularly the long answer which preceded it. 

Now, actually there is no question about this. General 
Yamashita did not hove full control over all of his troops at 
all times. V-Tiile these atrocities were being committed, he 
did not actually control the actual perpetrators in a 
strictly factual sense. Yet on paper, ns a commander, he can 
give no other answer. I suppose that there hove been rapes, 
and that- there has been mistreatment of prisoners of war by 
all armies — isolated cases, at least. And I don't suppose 
that any commander would say that he controlled a man while 
he was in the act of committing rape or mishandling a pri¬ 
soner of war, but if you asked any of those commanders 
whether they controlled their troops they would certainly 
say they did. 

Another matter: Suppose that it were a stated fact, 
sir, that approximately 20 per cent of all of the supplies 
✓ shipped into a certain area by service troops were pilfered 

or stolon, in many cases by the troops themselves. Certainly 
the commanding officer of that particular services of supply 
would not say that he did not have control of his troops, and 
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yet actually he would not have real control of the perpe¬ 
trators at the tine they committed the theft. And further¬ 
more, he would not be held criminally responsible as a 
thief, and he would not even be held responsible financially 
for the loss. 

General Yamashita's problem was not easy. Harassed 
by American troops, by our Air Force, by the guerrillas, 
even by conflicting and unreasonable demands of his superiors 
he was on the run from the moment he got here. Of course 
he didn't have tine to inspect prisoners; of course all he 
could do about the guerrilla situation was to give orders 
to suppress armed combatant guerrillas and befriend and 
cooperate with other civilians, and trust his subordinates 
to carry out his orders. 

When we judge him, sir, we must put ourselves in his 
place, and I say that unless we are ready to plead guilty 
before the world to a charge of hypocrisy, to a charge that 
we supinely succumbed to a mob's desire for revenge, then 
we must find General Yamashita not guilty of these charges I 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: There will be a recess for approxi¬ 
mately ten minutes. 

(Short recess) 
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GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session, 


The Defense may proceed. 

COLONEL CLARKE: The Prosecuticn, in the presentation 
of its case, has called over 250 witnesses to the stand and 
has introduced into evidence many ex parte affidavits in 
support of the allegation of the charge. The testimony thus 
adduced was directed almost exclusively to the proof of the 
atrocities alleged in the Bills of Particulars. A minute 
fraction thereof attempted to impute to General Yamashita 
the knowledge of the commission of the atrocities and, in 
a few instances, the ordering of the commission of the 
atrocities. 

One witness, whose testimony would tend to charge 
General Yamashita with having ordered the massacre of 
civilians and the destruction of the City of Manila, is 
Lapus, a collaborator during the Japanese occupation. This 
witness testified that he had contacted General Ricarte in 
March 1942, and that he had devoted part of his time in 
aiding General Ricarte in performing his mission of prepar¬ 
ing the groundwork for Philippine independence. He continued 
working with General Ricarte until the month of June 1942, 
at which time he was arrested by the military police and 
charged with having committed the crimes of espionage and 
sabotage. He was tried and sentenced to death but was 
informed that he could save his life if he would agree to 
corroborate to the end with General Ricarte. Despite the 
fact that Lapus had been assisting General Ricarte for three 
months prior to his arrest, he would ask this Commission to 
believe that he inquired as to the kind of cooperation 
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which would be required because, in his own words, "If it 
was against my conscience I preferred to be executed." 

Thus, to save his life, Lapus became the confidential 
secretary to General Ricarte and was the one and only 
person in the Philippines who enjoyed the confidence of 
General Ricarte. 

It was to this man, and this man only, that General 
Ricarte confided that General Yamashita had issued a general 
order to all commanders of the military posts in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands to wipe out the whole Philippines, if possible, 
and that General Yamashita had stated that he had orders 
to destroy Manila. 

General Ricarte kept Lapus informed of the various 
meetings he had with General Yamashita at which times, he, 
Ricarte, had pleaded with General Yamashita to rescind his 
order to massacre the Filipinos, but to no avail. 

The Commission will recall the inconsistencies in 
the testimony of Lapus and his attempts to explain those 
inconsistencies. The Commission will remember Lapus' 
eulogy of General Ricarte, in his direct examination and 
in the cross examination and his statements that he had 
never experienced any lies from that man for the long years 
that he had relations with him, and that he had heard 
General Nagasaki say to General Ricarte, "You are not a 
human being; you are a god," and that General Ricarte was 
a man of ideals and a puritan and did not care about 
materialistics. 

Later on cross examination, Lapus testified that 
although he was the confidant of General Ricarte, the 
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General held mental reservations as to the witness's 
loyalty, '"hen asked to explain why General Ricarte enter¬ 
tained such mental reservations, Lapus attempted to extricate 
himself from that untenable position by reversing the import 
of his prior statements as to General Ricarte's character 
by testifying that, "The Japanese are tricky; they never 
tell the truth; they always have something in your back. 

That is the way General Ricarte thought." 

A reversal of his testimony came easy to the man who 
would rather be executed than betray his conscience. 

Lapus was emphatic on direct examination and on cross 
examination in denying that he had been promised any reward 
if he would testify in this case, or that ho had contacted 
the CIC and offered to testify for a consideration, or that 
he had asked anyone for any consideration for himself or his 
family in return for his testimony in this case. He testified 
that he volunteered as a witness in this case to serve 
justice and to help my country and to be redressed of all 
these crimes committed by this man. 

The Defense introduced into evidence the CIC file 
relating to Narcisco Lapus. This file contained letters 
written by Lapus to the Chief of the CIC offering to tell 
his story in return for the release from confinement of his 
son, his houseboy and himself, the return to the son of all 
his property now under the control of the CIC or the monetary 
equivalent thereof and other benefits to himself and the 
members of his family. 

In view of the unexplained inconsistencies in his 
testimony and his deliberate statement under oath that he 
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had made no request for any reward for his testimony, 
contradicted by letters written and signed by him, now a 
part of the official records of the CIC, no credence can 
be given to any of the testimony presented by Lapus before 
this Commission. 

Lapus was followed by Galang, another collaborator 
who testified that he was a constant visitor to the home of 
General Ricarte and that on one occasion when he was at 
the Ricarte home, General Yamashita, by himself, unaccompanied 
by an aide or other officer, called at the Ricarte home. 
General Ricarte and General Yamashita, with Ricarte's 
thirteen-year-old grandson as the interpreter, engaged in 
a conversation which he, Galang, heard and the grandson 
interpreted the conversation. Galang testified that in 
this conversation General Ricarte said to General Yamashita, 

"I would like to take this occasion to ask you again to 
revoke the order to kill all of the Filipinos and to destroy 
all of the city," and that General Yamashita answered, 

"An order is an order; it is my order. It should not be 
broken or disobeyed." 

Thus did collaborator Galang corroborate the testimony 
of collaborator Lapus. Galang further testified that 
although he had been arrested in February 194-5* and had 
talked to a member of the CIC, he had not mentioned this 
conversation between General Ricarte and General Yamashita; 
in fact, he had not mentioned this conversation to anyone 
until he related the story from the witness stand. 

The Commission will recall the testimony of the 
thirteen-year-old grandson of General Ricarte, who,clearly 
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and without equivocation, testified that he had not inter¬ 
preted the conversation alleged to have taken place between 
his grandfather and General Yamashita in the presence of 
Galang. The grandson also testified, that in his opinion, 
if his grandfather had known that an order to massacre Filipino 
civilians had been issued by General Yamashita, General 
Ricarte would have ceased immediately his labors in the 
interest of the Japanese Government. To anyone who knows 
the history of the life of General Ricarte, the opinion of 
the grandson is well-founded. 

The testimony of Galang and the inference to be 
drawn therefrom, namely, that General Ricarte, a man who 
believed in the independence of the Philippines and who had 
the courage of his convictions to the extent that he lived 
in exile for thirty years, would continue to work in the 
interests of a power which had ordered the destruction of 
all that he had believed in, is absurd and in view of the 
frank testimony of the grandson of General Ricarte in 
denial thereof, it is not worthy of belief. 

The Prosecution introduced into evidence an ex parte 
statement wherein the affiant, among other things, said 
that he had seen a number of Red Cross packages, some of 
which had been opened and the contents appropriated, stored 
in a room in General Yamashita's headquarters in a building 
in the City of Manila. 

Even though the affiant may have seen Red Cross 
packages stored in a room as he described, he was mistaken 
in his assumption that they were stored in a room in 
General Yamashita's headquarters. 
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Defense witnesses and prosecution witnesses have 
testified that the headquarters of General Yamashita, from 
the day he arrived in the Philippines, from the 9th of 
October 1944, from the day that he assumed command of the 
14th Army Group until the 26th of December, 1944, the day 
he moved his headquarters to Ipo, that at no time during 
that neriod of time did General Yamashita have his head¬ 
quarters in any office in the City of Manila. 

A witness who testified concerning the execution 
of three American prisoners of war on Batan Island, attempted 
to establish the fact that General Yamashita had ordered 
all prisoners of war on Batan Island to be executed. This 
testimony was predicated upon a statement made to him by 
a Japanese officer, a frequent visitor at the home of the 
sister of the witness, who, according to the witness, made 
the statement not only in the Japanese language, but also 
in the Tagalog language, without identifying the source 
of information. Testimony of this character can have no 
value in imputing to General Yamashita, not only knowledge 
or uiu illegal execution of prisoners of war, but, in fact, 
the ordering of the execution. 

An ex parte affidavit of Corporal Harold W. Memmler, 
formerly a prisoner of war, interned in the prisoner of 
war camp at Cabanatuan, was introduced into evidence by 
the Prosecution; the attention of the Commission being 
called to a sentence in the affidavit reeding: 

"Also General Yamashita, Philippine Japanese Commander, 
visited the camp twice, saw the conditions there and did 
nothing to improve the situation." 
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The Defense introduced into evidence, as an exhibit, 
a message from Washington signed SERVJAG to CINCAFPAC, 
which contained the following information: 

"Steps undertaken to obtain an additional statement 
from Memmler. No other information in this office that 
Yaraashita visited Cabanatuan. Believe possibility of error 
in Memmler's statement." 

This message coming from an official source, indicates 
that Corporal Memmler was mistaken in his identification 
of the officer whom he identified ns General Yamashita, a 
visitor to Cabanatuan. 

In view of the circumstances and the testimony dis¬ 
crediting the testimony of the collaborators Lapus and 
Galang, the apparent mistake in the testimony of the 
affiant, who thought that the Red Cross packages he saw 
in a room in a building in the City of Manila were stored 
in the headquarters of General Yamashita, the character 
of the testimony imputing that General Yamashita gave an 
order, via radio, to execute prisoners of war on Batan 
Island, and the message from SERVJAG, Washington, stating 
that there was no other evidence in that office thp.t Yamashita 
visited Cabanatuan and the belief, therefore, of the 
possibility of error in Corporal Memmler's statement, there 
is no credible testimony in the entire record of trial 
which in any manner supports any contention that General 
Yamashita had ordered or had actual knowledge of the com¬ 
mission of any of the atrocities set forth in the Bills of 
Particulars, without knowledge of the commission or the 
contemplated commission of the offenses, General Yamashita 
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could not have permitted the commission of the atrocities. 
Before there could be permission, there would have to be 
knowledge of the acts or act to be permitted. 

v'e do not deny the commission of atrocities by 
Japanese troops, but the fact that atrocities were committed 
does not charge General Yamashita with knowledge of the 
commission thereof, nor can knowledge be inferred therefrom 
under the conditions which existed during the period in 
which the atrocities were committed. 

What were those conditions? Briefly, this is the 
picture. 

General Yamashita, unfamiliar with the Philippine 
situation, assumed command of the 14th Area Army on the 
9th of October, 1944. He did not know the members of his 
staff and he was not familiar with the character and the 
ability of his staff officers. Before ho had an opportunity 
to make any estimate of the situation, within nine days 
after he assumed command of the 14th Area Army, the American 
forces landed on Leyte. From the 18th of October, 1944, 
until the surrender of General Yamashita in September 1945* 
this command was engaged in combat. 

The original plan for the defense of the Philippines 
contemplated that troops of General Yamashita in Leyte would 
cooperate with the air force and the navy in the event of 
an attack on Leyte. However, the manner in which the 
American troops landed on Leyte, demanded an immediate 
abandonment of the original Leyte defense plan, and the 
substitution of a new plan. 

As a result of the change in plan, General Yamashita, 
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on tho 21st or 22nd of October, 1944, was ordered to send 
immediate reinforcements to the Leyte area. The execution 
of this order, with the attendant confusion and added 
duties and responsibilities placed upon General Yamashita 
and his staff, demanded a concentrated effort of all 
concerned to the exclusion of all other duties. The first 
troops to be transported to Leyte were equipped, embarked 
and sailed from Manila on the 28th of October; 50,000 
troops were shipped between October 28 and December 3* 

American troops landed on Ormoc on 7 December, and 
to odd to the confusion at General Yamashita*s headquarters, 
a staff officer from the Imperial General Staff arrived 
and demanded that additional troops be equipped and shipped 
to the battle area. 

5,000 troops were assembled and preparations were 
made for a counter-landing, but before the troops could be 
transported from Manila, the American troops landed on 
Mindoro, nullifying the plan and the preparations for the 
execution thereof which hod been accomplished by General 
Yamashita*s headquarters. 

General Yamashita was faced with the defense of Luzon 
proper. He decided upon a delaying action plan of defense, 
necessitating concentration of his troops in the mountainous 
areas. His attempt to put this plan into execution was 
complicated by the destruction of his supply lines, his 
lines of communication, his motor equipment and his supply 
dumps by American aviation and by guerrilla bands. 

Under adverse combat conditions, with the myriad of 
problems which had to be solved in fighting a losing battle, 
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neither General Yamashita or the members of his staff 
could or would have time for any duties other than that 
of an operational nature and could not, and did not know 
of the commission of the acts set forth in the Bills of 
Particulars by troops whose imminent and inevitable death 
turned them into battle-crazed savages. Nor is General 
Yamashita or the members of his staff chargeable with any 
dereliction of duty in not learning of these occurrences. 

The evidence adduced by the Prosecution, therefore, 
does not establish that General Yamashita or his headquarters, 
issued orders directing the commission of the atrocities 
set forth in the Bills of Particulars, nor does it establish 
that General Yamashita or his headquarters had any knowledge 
thereof, nor that General Yamashita or his headquarters 
permitted the commission thereof, nor that under the 
circumstances then existing General Yamashita unlawfully 
disregarded and failed to discharge his duty as the Com¬ 
manding General of the 14th Area Army in controlling the 
operations of the members of his command, thereby permitting 
them to commit the atrocities as alleged. 

The only possible basis for imputing to General 
Yamashita any criminal responsibility for the commission 
of these atrocities is that of his status os the Commanding 
General of some of the troops involved in the commission 
thereof. 

The United States does not recognize a criminal 
responsibility predicated upon the status of the individual 
as a Commanding General of troops, but does recognize the 
criminal liability attached to a Commanding General for the 
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improper exercise of that command. The United States has 
defined the criminal liability of offending individuals 
against the Laws of War in War Department Publication, "The 
Rules of Land Warfare," FM 27-10, Section 34-5* 1» wherein 
criminal liability is defined and limited to individuals 
and organizations who violate the accepted laws and 
customs of war. 

Under this section, the liability for wrr crimes 
is imposed on the persons who committed them and on the 
officers who ordered the commission thereof. A war crime 
of a subordinate committed without the order, authority or 
knowledge of the superior officer, is not the war crime 
of the superior officer. 

In addition to the failure of proof of the criminal 
responsibility of General Yamashita for the alleged 
offense, the witnesses for the Defense have testified that 
no orders directing or authorizing the commission of the 
alleged acts were issued by General Yamashita nor by his 
headquarters 5 that no reports of any of the acts were 
received by General Yamashita or his headquarters; that 
under the circumstances General Yamashita and the members 
of his st°ff were absorbed in the duties incident to combat 
to the exclusion of other duties normally performed by an 
army headquarters, and that the proper functioning of 
General Yamashita and his staff officers was complicated 
by enemy action, disabling and destruction of supply lines, 
lines of communication and motor equipment, the lack of 
gas and oil for the operation of the vehicles, which were 
not damaged, and the consequent impossibility to keep 
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advised of the status of the administrative functioning 
of his command. 

General Yamashita elected to take the stand, be 
sworn as a witness, and subject himself to direct examina¬ 
tion and cross examination in the interest of truth and 
justice. Throughout hours of questioning, General Yamashita 
told this Commission the true facts as they existed during 
the period of time covering his command of the 14th Area 
Army in the Philippine Islands. 

The intensive cross examination of General Yamashita 
failed to develop any inconsistencies in his testimony. 
However, an apparent inconsistency was developed in his 
testimony relating to the delegation of courts-martial 
jurisdiction to the Shimbu Army and the authority of the 
Commanding General of the Shimbu Army, as well as the 
authority of the Commanding General of the 35th Army to 
confirm sentences of death imposed by a courts-martial or 
a military tribunal. 

In view of prior testimony to the effect that there 
were no courts-martial trials of prisoners of war in the 
Philipoines during his period here, that a death sentence 
adjudged by a military tribunal would have to be approved 
by the Accused, that a sentence of death adjudged on a 
charge of being a guerrilla would have to be approved by 
the Accused, when the question of the approval of death 
sentences by the Accused wa3 first introduced into the 
testimony of the Accused, the following questions were 
asked on page 3589 of the record: 

"Q Did you have a Staff Judge Advocate? 
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"A There was no Judge Advocate in the staff. 

However, there was a Judge Advocate officer within the 
Judge Advocate Department. 

"Q The Judge Advocate Department belonged to what 

unit? 

"A It was part of the 14th Area Army Headquarters. 

U Q Y.'as Colonel Nishiharu the head of that department? 

"A Yes. 

"Q vere all death sentences in the 14th Area Army 
approved by you? 

"A It requires my decision. 

"Q Were any prisoners of war in the Philippines 
sentenced to death by courts-martial? 

"A During the time I was here, there was none." 

iind continuing the questions from that time on, the 
answers of General Yamashita were made in the approval of 
death sentences in the Philippines. 

The Commission will note that the first four 
questions related to the 14th Area Army and that the next 
question related to the Philippines. The Accused, having 
been questioned concerning the 14th Army Judge Advocate, 
and approval of death sentences in the 14th Army, assumed 
and had the right to assume that the questions following 
the first four questions which related to the 14th Area 
Army, related to his command of the 14th Army Group, and 
the answers given by the Accused to the questions were 
consistent with that assumption. 

Consequently, that which appears to be a discrepancy 
in the answers of the Accused is not, in fact, a discrepancy, 
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but the result of the mistaken assumption on the part of 
the Accused that the questions referred to his courts- 
martial jurisdiction of the 14th Area Army. 

The testimony of Colonel Nishiharu to the effect 
that he had informed General Yamashita that it would be 
necessary to change the method of trying suspected guerrillas 
and that General Yamashita gave his approval of the 
suggestion by a nod of the head, was denied by the Accused 
and this denial was corroborated by General Kluto, to whom 
Colonel Nishiharu believes he talked about the same opinion. 

It will be noted that throughout the entire testimony 
of Colonel Nishiharu he was vague in his remembrances of 
those facts attempted to be elicited by questions, as well 
as the military Justice procedure in the Japanese army. I 
believe that the lack of memory as to most every event which 
happened, except his remembrance of the one opinion he 
gave to General Yamashita relating to a change in the courts- 
martial system, is best accounted for in the answer given 
by General Muto to the question: If during December 1944,Colonel 
Nishiharu was a trusted or responsible member of your staff, 
to which his answer being, "At that time his head was a 
little clearer and he had a better memory 

General Yamashita, testifying as a witness in his 
own behalf, has denied that he issued any orders directing 
the commission of any act of atrocity, that he had received 
any report of the commission of such acts, that he had any 
knowledge whatsoever of the commission of such acts, that 
he permitted such acts to be perpetrated, or that he condoned 
the commission of such acts. 
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.Ye respectfully request that this Commission, after 
an analysis of the evidence adduced by the Prosecution and 
the Defense and after weighing this evidence in the scales 
of American justice, will exemplify the concepts and the 
standards of American justice, the keystone of American 
democracy, by returning a finding of not guilty of the 
charge. 

GENERAL REYNOIDS: The Commission will recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(’''hereupon, at 1130 hours, a recess was taken until 
1330 hours, 5 December 1945.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 






(The trial was resumed, pursuant to recess, at 
133° hours.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

You may proceed. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, all members of the Commission 
are present; the Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 
We will proceed. 

ARGUMENT ON BEHALF OF THE PROSECUTION 

MAJOR KERR: If the Commission please, we shall 
open our closing argument or discussion with reference 
to the charge upon the basis of which this proceeding has 
been held. 

The charge is that the Accused, a "General (of the) 
Imperial Japanese Army, between 9 October 1944 and 2 Sep¬ 
tember 1945, at Manila and at other places in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, while commander of armed forces of Japan at 
war with the United States of America and its allies, un¬ 
lawfully disregarded and failed to discharge his duty as 
commander to control the operations of the members of his 
command, permitting them to commit brutal atrocities and 
other high crimes against people of the United States and 
of its allies and dependencies, particularly the Philip¬ 
pines; and he, (the Accused), , . . thereby violated the 
laws of war". 

I intend, sir, to point out the extent of our proof 
of the basic requirements of this charge and to show that 
the Prosecution has established the truth of the charge 
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as stated. 

In the first place, the evidence of course is that 
the Accused was a General of the Imperial Japanese Army. 

The dates, 9 October 1944 to 2 September 1945, are estab¬ 
lished in the record as being the period of time during 
which the Accused was the commander of the 14th Area Army, 
its subordinate units and its attached units in all of the 
Philippine Islands. There is no question as to that. 
Furthermore, there is no question as to the proof that 
the Accused during that period of time did command armed 
forces of Japan then at war with the United States of 
America and its allies. 

We contend, sir, that the evidence also shows clearly, 
conclusively that during that period of time the Accused 
did unlawfully disregard and fail to discharge his duty 
as such commander to control the operations of the members 
of his command and that he permitted members of his command 
to commit brutal atrocities and other high crimes against 
people of the United States and of its allies and depen¬ 
dencies, particularly the Philippines. 

We contend further that his dereliction of duty 
in that regard clearly is a violation of the laws of war. 

The principal contentions as between the Defense 
and the Prosecution have been as to whether or not the 
Accused did fail to perform a duty which he owed as comman¬ 
der of armed forces in the Philippines, and, secondly, 
whether or not if he did fail to perform that duty, if 
he were derelict in the performance of that duty, such 
constitutes a violation of the laws of war. 
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Analyzing the closing argument of Defense Counsel 
I would say that those are the two issues at this time be¬ 
fore the Commission. There is no question as to the atro¬ 
cities having been committed. Defense Counsel has acknow¬ 
ledged that. The Commission has seen and has heard hun¬ 
dreds of witnesses, themselves victims of the wrongful acts 
of members of the Japanese armed forces in the Philippines. 
V/e repeat: There is no question, there can be no question 
as to the commission of the atrocities. There is no ques¬ 
tion as to where the atrocities were committed. From Davao 
City in the south on Mindinao Island to north in Batan 
Island beyond the northern limits of Luzon, from practically 
one end of the Philippines to the other, these atrocities 
were committed in the Philippine Islands. The people who 
were the victims of those atrocities were well identified 
and most of them, of course, were citizens of a dependency: 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines. There is no question 
as to those points in the charge having been adequately 
covered by the proof. 

On the point of whether or not the Accused unlaw¬ 
fully disregarded and failed to discharge a duty to con¬ 
trol his troops: 

First, does the proof, does the evidence establish 
that it was the duty of the Accused to control his troops 
in the Philippine Islands? 

The Accused himself on the witness stand acknov/ledged 
freely that he was familiar with international law appli¬ 
cable in this field. He stated that he had studied it 
and given it great care and was familiar with it. He 
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freely acknowleded, or, I should rather say, he "did" acknow¬ 
ledge, that an officer in his position owed a duty to con¬ 
trol his troops. I refer now to page 3647 of the record 
which is a part of the testimony of the Accused: 

"Q Are the standards of ethical conduct by profes¬ 
sional soldiers substantially the same throughout civilized 
nations’ 

"A It is the same. 

"Q Is it a recognized duty, among soldiers, of a 
commanding officer to control his troops so that they do 
not commit wrongful acts’ 

"A It is a recognized duty." 

The Accused then has acknowledged that he was under 
a duty to control his troops so that they would not commit 
wrongful acts. 

The question then arose as to the responsibility so 
far as punishment goes of the commander of such troops under 
Japanese law. V'e have the, I presume, very carefully- 
considered (in any event, written)statement of the Accused 
on that subject which was presented to the Commission and 
read by the interpreter. And that appears on page 3674 
of the record. Therein the Accused states that, If the 
commanding officer ordered, permitted or condoned the crime 
which was committed by his troops or his subordinate, then 
that commanding officer would be subject to criminal punish¬ 
ment under the military law of Japan; if in spite of all 
that the commanding officer did or could have done he took 
all possible means to prevent the crime committed by his 
troops or his subordinate, and yet that crime was committed 
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thereby, then the commanding officer, despite all of the 
efforts which he made, bears administrative responsibility 
to his superiors. 

I repeat, sir: There is no question as to the 

crimes having been committed; there is no question as to 
the Accused having been in command of the troops who com¬ 
mitted the atrocities. 

The question then arises, Was the Accused responsible 
for the acts of those troops which he commanded, the acts 
which resulted in these atrocious crimes? 

The crimes having been committed, the atrocities 
having been established, of course the next question is, 

V/ho is responsible? 

We contend that clearly under the laws of war, under 
international law, the commanding officer who was in com¬ 
mand of those troops, who was in the theater, who owed the 
admitted duty to control those troops so that they would 
not commit those acts, is responsible. 

In passing let me point this out: So far as the 

laws of war are concerned there is no distinction between 
criminal responsibility and administrative responsibility. 

If an act constitutes a violation of the laws of war the 
death penalty may be assessed irrespective of whether or 
not under the military laws of the nation involved or in 
civil law there would or v/ould not be a criminal respon¬ 
sibility. I believe that is clear. It is so stated in 
our own basic Field Manual on the laws of war. I quote 
now from page 357 of Field Manual 27-10, Rules of Land 
Warfare. It reads as follows: 
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"All war crimes are subject to the death penalty 
although a lesser penalty may be imposed." 

Therefore we contend that if the Commission finds 
that a violation of the laws of v/ar was committed by the 
Accused, irrespective of whether or not under the laws of 
Japan or the military regulations of Japan the punishment 
would be criminal or merely administrative, the Commission, 
if it sees fit to do so, may assess the death penalty or 
such lesser penalty within the provisions of the regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the convening authority as it may deem 
to be proper under the circumstances. 

With respect to the duty of the Accused the Commis¬ 
sion will recall that the testimony showed that Marshal 
Terauchi left the Philippines on 17 November 1944 and, 
according to the testimony, at that time the Accused took 
over the responsibility and the duty of handling the civil 
affairs in the Philippines. That is the statement of the 
witness General Uuto on pages 3073 and 3074 of the record. 

In other words, as we interpret that statement, the 
Accused became to all intents and purposes after the 17th 
of November 1944 the military governor of the Philippine 
Islands. He was the highest military commander in this 
area. It was his duty, in addition to the duty as a mili¬ 
tary commander, to protect the civilian population. There 
became added to his duty as a military commander the further 
duties of a military governor. 

With respect to the atrocities or the wrongful acts 
which the evidence has established as having been committed 
in the Philippines during the period of the Accused's 
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command, I see no need at this time reviewing the unpleasant 
details of those terrible tragedies which were visited upon 
the civilian population of the Philippines. The Commission 
will recall, probably all too vividly for its own peace of 
mind, the nature of those atrocities. I do desire to 
point out, however, that in many, many instances those acts 
were under the leadership of officers — commissioned offi¬ 
cers! Defense Counsel has referred to these atrocities as 
having been committed by "battle-crazed men under the stress 
and strain of battle". That is not the evidence! That 
is not the evidence! The atrocities which were established 
before this Commission are atrocities, wrongful acts com¬ 
mitted by military units or men then acting as a part of 
military units under the command of noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers or of officers. We have not presented to this Com¬ 
mission instances merely where soldiers, members of mili¬ 
tary forces on their own time, on leave, on furlough, 
three-hour passes or the equivalent thereof, committed 
excesses or violations of law. The atrocities before 
this Commission were committed by armed soldiers of the 
Imperial Japanese forces embarked upon military missions. 
Obviously, clearly so! They were led; they were comman¬ 
ded; they were acting as military units in a military 
operation. 

That is quite a far cry from sudden breaking of 
bounds of restraint by individuals on their own initiative, 
on their own time. We submit, sir, that the evidence 
shows that these atrocities were carefully planned, care¬ 
fully supervised; they were commanded. 
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Take the German Club massacre, for instance (the 
Commission will recall that clearly), where hundreds of 
civilians, men, women and children, took refuge under the 
substantial structure then in use by the German Club in 
the City of Manila. They were surrounded by armed Japanese 
who piled furniture and other materials around the founda¬ 
tions of the building, then set it afire. 

The Commission will recall that a spokesman for 
those civilian refugees, the manager of the German Club, 
went forward; went outside to find the officer who was in 
charge of the Japanese and talked to him and pled with him 
to let these people, who were noncombatants, go free. The 
Commission will recall the testimony, uncontroverted, not 
denied in any particular, entirely credible, that the Japa¬ 
nese then in charge of those men denied the request and 
forced that spokesman to go back under the Club. Where¬ 
upon those who remained there were burned to death; those 
who sought safety outside were bayoneted, pursued, killed 
or wounded. 

Time and time again in these atrocities there were 
that same command, that same supervision, that same ob¬ 
vious plan. These were not wild, drunken orgies by in¬ 
dividual soldiers on their own! Not at allJ 

I submit that we have no instance where the evidence 
indicates that such was the case. Counsel has referred to 
the number of civilians who lost their lives in these atro¬ 
cities in the Philippines and in that connection made refer¬ 
ence to guerrilla reports which he stated wero unreliable 
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as to totals given. What possible connection that dis¬ 
cussion of guerrilla reports has with the number of persons 
our evidence shov/s were massacred, killed in the Philippine 
Islands during the period of the Accused's command, I do 
not see at all. 

The testimony is explicit as to the atrocities. The 
Prosecution has gone to great pains to establish the names, 
the identities of the victims. The testimony as to the 
number of people who lost their lives or who were wounded 
has been the testimony of eyewitnesses. V/e did not place 
before the Commission exhibits such as this, which is 
Exhibit No. 315, for nothing. This is a photostat copy 
of the official records of the Municipality of Tanauan, 
Batangas, bearing the names (hundreds of them]) of persons 
who were established to have been killed in that area. 

That particular exhibit is supported by the oral testi¬ 
mony of witnesses to the effect that those people were 
killed in that area and that they were killed by acts of 
Japanese. 

I submit there is no basis for any question as to 
the number of persons who were affected by the atrocities, 
evidence on which we have presented to the Commission. 

For instance, the exhibit and the testimony with 
respect to Batangas go down even to one last figure: 

25,709 civilians in Batangas Province, according to the 
record on page 2519. We submit that that is extraordi¬ 
narily explicit for a case of this nature. 

The atrocities having been established, the command 
of the Accused over the forces involved having been estab- 
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lishcd, let us examine into the defense or the excuse of¬ 
fered by the Accused. 

The Accused asserts that he had no knowledge of these 
acts. He states that if he had had knowledge or any reason 
to foresee these acts he would have taken affirmative steps 
to prevent them. 

In explanation of his claim that he had no knowledge 
he asserts that his communications were faulty. Let us 
examine the record on that issue. 

General Muto on page 3059 of the record stated that 
General Yokoyama, v/ho commanded the Shimbu Shudan, respon¬ 
sible for the Manila area during the battle for Manila, 
reported to him when the American forces reached the Pasig 
River on the 3rd of February. General Muto further testi¬ 
fied that the report came through from General Yokoyama on 
the 4th of February that the Americans had arrived in the 
vicinity of Nichols Field and that it appeared as if the 
Navy forces would be surrounded. 

General Muto also testified on page 3063 that the 
last report he received concerning the fighting in Manila 
was at the end of February — the end of February! 

It is interesting to note the comments or testimony 
of General Yokoyama, who, after all, is in the best posi¬ 
tion to know what were the communications, since he was 
in the middle. The chain of communications or avenue 
of communications from the Accused on into Manila passed 
through General Yokoyama except in so far as they had 
communications directly with the Naval radio in Manila. 

I am now quoting from the testimony of General Yokoyama 
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on page 2674. This relates to the communications between 
General Yokoyama and his subordinate, Admiral Iwabuchi, 
whose forces were a part of the Shimbu Shudan under the 
overall command of General Yokoyama. 

"Q Between February 23rd — after that time did 
you keep in contact with Iwabuchi at all tjmes? 

"A There were times when I had liaison and the^e 
were times when I did not have liaison with him. 

■'Q Were you able to get all of your important orders 
to him during that period? 

"A Until about the 10th of February I was able 
to get them through comparatively successfully. From then 
until the 20th I was able to receive messages on several 
occasions. On the other hand, the important messages which 
I sent out did arrive reguxarly. 

"Q Did you have communication with Yamashita from 
December, 1944, until the end of hostilities? Did you 
have communication with Yamashita from December 1, 1944, 
until the surrender? 

"A To be specific, until the early or middle part 
of April I can say that there was no interruption in com¬ 
munications between us. From then on communications de¬ 
teriorated until about the middle of June and they were 
completely severed. Since then I have had no communi¬ 
cation. 

"Q Between February 3rd and February 20th, 194?, 
did you send, reports to Yamashita? 

"A I sent them every day, as much as I could. 

"Q Did you receive reports from Iwabuchi during 
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that period? 

"(Answer) I received them up until the loth of 
February, and from then to the 20th occasionally. 

"Q How did Iwabuchi receive his orders? 

"A Are these orders from myself that you refer 

to? 

"Q From yourself or from Yamashita. 

"A All orders from General Yamashita for Iwabuchi 
came to me and I transmitted them direct to Iwabuchi." 

We submit, sir, that that establishes there was 
adequate communication during the period of the battle for 
Manila between Yamashita, on the one hand, and Yokoyama 
and, on the other hand, between Yokoyama and Iwabuchi. We 
believe that that conclusively spikes any contention on 
the part of the Accused that he did not have communications 
which he could have used for the purpose of obtaining the 
requisite information of what was going on in or in the 
vicinity of Manila. 

With respect to communications I should like to 
point out that there is nothing in the record to the ef¬ 
fect that the Accused did not have communications through¬ 
out with Batangas Province. The Accused testified, General 
Muto testified with respect to the intelligence operatives 
or representatives, the intelligence personnel, who were 
established throughout the Philippines and in response to 
direct questioning acknowledged that such personnel were 
placed in Batangas Province. The Accused acknowledged 
that reports from Batangas concerning guerrilla activity 
were received from time to time. And I repeat: The 
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record does not show that the Accused did not hr.ve communi¬ 
cation with Eatangns Province or thr.t Yokoyamu, the subor¬ 
dinate commander under Yamashita, did not have such commu¬ 
nications . Therefore there is nothing in the record to 
show that the Accused could not have been fully informed 
as to what was going on in Batangas, True, he acknowledged 
that he made no request for information; he did not request 
reports. He says "I received no reports". Is that satis¬ 
faction of the duty to control his troops? Does that con¬ 
stitute an adequate effort or any effort at all to control, 
to supervise his troops, to protect the civilian population? 

We contend it clearly was not on adequate or even 
any effort at all. He has not &ovn as a matter of de¬ 
fense that he could not have obtained the information as 
to what was going on in Batangas if he had desired to do so. 
Irrespective of any question of his actual knowledge, if 
v/e accept his position that he did not know, there still 
remains this stubborn fact: that he did not make an ade¬ 
quate effort to find out; else he would have known. And 
he has not shown that he could not find out so far as Ba¬ 
tangas is concerned, nor so far as Iianila is concerned. 

He contended that he did not have communications. 

We believe that an examination of the record will show 
that the testimony of competent witnesses such as General 
Yokoyama, General Ifuto, is conclusive on that issue. They 
did have communications. Perhaps the Accused did not en¬ 
deavor to use those communications for the purpose of ac¬ 
quainting himself with the developments and the activities 
of the battlefront in Manila. Perhaps not! It was his 
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duty to do so. It was his duty to know what was being 
done by his troops under his orders, under his commands. 

Now the matter of press of duties: 

Whenever the Accused was asked upon the witness 
stand, "Did you endeavor to find out what was going on? 

Did you endeavor to find out what your troops were doing?" 
the answer invariably was "No. I received no reports. I 
asked for no reports". 

"Why not?" 

"I was too busy. I hod many things to do. I was 
being pressed by the enemy." 

That, sir, is no answer. The performance of the 
responsibility of the commanding officer toward the civilian 
populations is as much, as heavy a responsibility as the 
combating of the enemy. And if he chooses to ignore one 
and devote all of his attention to the other he does so 
at his own risk, because he is deliberately choosing then 
to disregard a substantial part of his duty as a commanding 
officer. 

Furthermore, let us examine into this matter of being 
"too busy" to perform the duties of the commanding officer. 

The Accused acknowledged that he made seven or eight 
trips into Manila, some of which confessedly were for social 
purposes or at least involved considerable time in social 
activity or political activity. Apparently in those 
connections he had weighed between the responsibility to 
protect the civilian populations of the Philippines, to 
control his troops, and his mission in the political field. 
He saw fit to slight the one and devote his attention to 
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the other. Ac?.in he assumed the risk in doing so. 

Why, sir! the Accused acknowledged that he did not 
even take the trouble to step the few steps from his head¬ 
quarters buildings in Fort McKinley over to the prisoner- 
of-war camp where some 4^0 American prisoners of war were 
incarcerated to supervise the activities of his subordinate 
officers. He didn't even take that trouble! He had time 
to come down into Malaconan for a social visit; he had time 
to drink with Ricarte and others in his own headquarters 
building, but he did not have the time because of press 
of duties to step those fev; steps or to ride in his car 
over there to the barracks where our prisoners of war were 
being starved or improperly treated, according to the evi¬ 
dence; or even time or interest enough to note that those 
barracks in which our men were kept were not marked as pro¬ 
tection against bombs by our own forces — certainly a 
humanitarian measure which anyone who had any interest in 
the welfare of the enemy captives would hove taken. 

Again as to notice or knowledge, many of these atro¬ 
cities were committed very, very close to the headquarters 
at that tine of the Accused. The tortures by the military 
police in the Cortebitarte garrison here in Manila over 
a period of time were not committed in faraway Cebu. 
According to the evidence, they were the normal, the cus¬ 
tomary, the general practice right here in the City of 
Manila. He has testified that the garrison was not for 
from Fort McKinley. The Accused testified he did not 
inquire os to the methods being pursued by the military 
police. He made no effort to find out what they were 
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doing. He did not visit even Fort Santiago, which of 
course he knew was the headquarters of the military police 
here and the place of incarceration of the guerrillas. He 
was "too busy" for thati 

Our answer to that, sir, is not that he was "too 
busy" but that he was too disinterested. He did not core. 
At least he did not care enough to take the time and 
trouble of looking into those matters. 

With respect to the testimony concerning whether or 
not the Accused visited Cabanatuan, very well! we shall 
agree that the Accused did not visit Cabanatuan, if the 
Defense so desires. Where are we now? The Accused 
never visited any of the prisoner-of-war or civilian in¬ 
ternee camps according to his own testimony, including, as 
I said before, Fort McKinley where his own headquarters 
building was. Very well! Y'e are willing to let the re¬ 
cord stand on that. He did not take the trouble to visit 
any of those camps. 

That alone is a bit startling, but when we couple it 
with the confession of the Accused that he did not require 
reports concerning those camps other than the normal re¬ 
ports which were made from time to time, despite the fact 
that he had been informed that the food situation was 
bad, he made no inquiry and took'no special pains to 
find out whether that condition improved or became worse, 
even though he himself (he says by virtue of necessity) 
had required the reduction of the ration. 

We contend, sir, that when Yamashita found it neces¬ 
sary to reduce the ration of the civilian internee camps 
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and the prisoner-of-war camps, then he certainly was on 
notice that the condition in those camps thereafter would 
be extremely bad and it was his duty to look into that and 
see if there were not something that could be done to alle¬ 
viate those conditions. 

The Defense offers as the supreme example of solici¬ 
tude for the welfare of the prisoners of war and the ci¬ 
vilian internees the order which the Accused issued for 
the release of these unfortunate captives upon the approach 
of our own troops. Certainly] The Accused was beaten 
and he knew it. He was a beaten man. He has acknowledged 
in the testimony that he foresaw defeat before that time. 
And that, we believe, was simply an effort to moke up for 
past derelictions on his part and the part of his command. 
Merely an effort to improve the record] "Too late!" And 
of course it was a natural act for a man to foresee his 
doom. We venture to say that no such humanitarian act 
would have been committed by this officer unless he had 
known that that was the last phase of the campaign in the 
Philippines. 

While we are on the subject of prisoners of war let 
us discuss the Palawan incident. 

The Accused acknowledged that he knew that prisoners 
of war were working on Palawan Island. The evidence is 
clear, of course, that the prisoners of war generally were 
under the Accused. He as commanding general in this 
theater was responsible for the care, custody and well¬ 
being of those prisoners of war. He knew that those pri¬ 
soners of war were on Palawan Island. He also acknowledged 
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that he knew that they were being worked on airfields or 
an airfield installation. 

In response to questions he stated that, in his 
opinion, airfield work was entirely legal, that is to say, 
in accordance with international law, so long as the air¬ 
field was not under attack — an interpretation of the 
Geneva Convention which we believe to be wholly unwarranted. 
It was a military installation and, according to the Geneva 
Convention, the prisoners of war shall not be required to 
work on a military installation. It was an installation 
to be used against their own nation, against their own 
forces. It was illegal, a violation of the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion for those men to be worked on that airfield at all. 

The Accused has acknowledged that they were being so worked 
and that he knev; it. 

If, with the Accused*s knowledge and apparently 
consent and approval, those men were being worked in that 
illegal manner and as a result of that illegal act they 
lost their lives through murder, we contend that the Accused 
is responsible. He was responsible for the custody, the 
well-being of those men. It is immaterial that under the 
Japanese procedure or regulations those men may hove been 
turned over to another organization outside his immediate 
command for that type of work. It was his duty to see to 
it that the men under his control, the men for whom he was 
responsible, were not turned over for illegal work. And 
when he found out that that had been done after his arri¬ 
val here he owed those men and he owed humanity a duty 
to do everything he could to get them back and get them 
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f out of that illegal work. There is no evidence that he 

ever even made that effort. 

Therefore we contend that he is responsible in the 
Palawan case irrespective of whether or not he immediately 
commanded the forces which were working those men on the 
airfield at the time. 

Furthermore, the evidence shows that there were 
army forces on that island. There is a reference in one 
of the affidavits to the "army troops" guarding the pri¬ 
soners of war at that time. We acknowledge that the evi¬ 
dence on that point is obscure and is not clear as 
to whether or not the troops who were guarding those un¬ 
fortunate prisoners of war at Puerto. Princesa, Palawan 
were under the direct command of Yamashita. Blit we say 
that, irrespective of that point, this man had the 
duty of seeing to it that the requirements of interna¬ 
tional law, of the Geneva Convention with which Japan had 
agreed to comply, were complied with in his jurisdiction 
with respect to men for whom he was responsible. Having 
failed to meet that responsibility, to perform that duty, 
we say he is responsible for the consequences. 

The Accused testified several times in several 
ways to the effect that he was anxious that the prisoners 
of war be properly treated. I call the Commission’s atten¬ 
tion to this statement by General Iluto as a witness for 
the Defense which appears on page 3024 of the record, and 
I quote: 

"After my c.rrival Genera] Yamashita had never issued 
any special orders on these subjects" (the treatment of pri- 
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soners of war and conduct of prisoner-of-war camps). 

The fcod situation: 

The Commission will recall the testimony of the men 
y/ho were in the camps, who were civilian internees at Los 
Banos, at Santo Tomas; will recall the affidavits on that 
subject v/ith respect to Cabanatuan. The evidence in the 
record is that according to the observation and the per¬ 
sonal knowledge of internees the Japanese garrison at 
each of those cnnps actually was getting better food and 
more food than the internees were getting. The Commis¬ 
sion will recall the testimony of the man who worked in 
the kitchen. 

V/ith respect to Old Bilibid Prison the Coonission 
will recall the testimony of the men to the effect that 
they were forced to eat garbage scraps while in the kit¬ 
chen where the Japanese guard was being fed ample food was 
served the guards and personnel of the Japanese forces. 

Furthermore, the testimony is replete with refer¬ 
ences to efforts made both by the internees themselves 
through their own organization, their own funds, to bring 
food in which was available from the outside and which 
they had been able to buy until orders later forbade it 
or restricted it; food which they knew to be available. 

The testimony is replete with references to efforts made 
by people on the outside to bring food in. And for some 
inexplicable reason the Japanese authorities either from 
time to time absolutely forbade such food to be brought 
in or au roatrlctort it that it became impractical to get 
it in. 
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sonal knowledge of internees the Japanese garrison at 
each of those canps actually was getting better food and 
more food than the internees were getting. The Commis¬ 
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they were forced to eat garbage scraps while in the kit¬ 
chen where the Japanese guard was being fed ample food was 
served the guards and personnel of the Japanese forces. 

Furthermore, the testimony is replete with refer¬ 
ences to efforts made both by the internees themselves 
through their own organization, their own funds, to bring 
food in which was available from the outside and which 
they had been able to buy until orders later forbade it 
or restricted it; food which they knew to be available. 

The testimony is replete with references to efforts made 
by people on the outside to bring food in. And for some 
inexplicable reason the Japanese authorities either from 
time to time absolutely forbade such food to be brought 
m ox* so restricted it that .It became impractical to get 
it in. 
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f All this time, of course, the Jrpmese forces, what¬ 

ever mr.y have been their issue of rations from the commis¬ 
sary in the garrison, v/ere free to get food from the out¬ 
side. 

The Commission will recall that on cross examina¬ 
tion it was brought out from one witness, a guard or em¬ 
ployee in Santo Tomas, that the Japanese personnel there 
had pigs and other food in addition to the issue of the 
Japanese forces which was not available to the civilian 
internees. And he finally frankly acknowledged that the 
internees were worse off so far as food was concerned than 
the Japanese guards. 

So that whatever the situation nay have been outside 
with respect to food — starvation among the people — 
irrespective of whatever the problem may have been of 
distribution of food to the Japanese Army, the fact re¬ 
mains that food was available to these civilian internees 
if the Japanese had permitted it to come in. They didn't 
see fit to do that. They are responsible for the roanlts. 
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We submit, sir, that the evidence concerning the 
rauraur of George Louis and Patrick Held, Los Banos, v/as 
clear and that it has not been controverted by evidence 
produced by the Defense. We believe the record shows very 
clearly that those men were murdered; that is to say, that 
there was no Justification in law or in humanity for the 
killing of those two men. 

In the case of George Louis it will be recalled that 
he was on the way back to the camp enclosure when he was 
shot and the evidence is that there was no trial between the 
time that he was orginally wounded and apprehended and the 
time of -oup de grace or when he v/as executed. Eye-witness 
a.viaoL ros show that he v/as simply summarily disposed of — 
no court-martial, no trial. And the same way with Patrick 
Held. And we see no basis upon which the Commission could 
reach any conclusion other than that those two men were 
summarily disposed of by the Japanese forces, clearly in 
contravention of the prisoner-of-war agreement. They had 
no trial. 

There is no evidence, of course, that the Accused 
ordered those executions. However, the executions were 
carried out by men under his command. And we contend that 
the very method by which those executions were accomplished; 
the callous disregard, complete disregard of the pre¬ 
scribed procedure, shows that those men were acting under 
approval. Otherwise they would have never dared to be so 
arbitrary. 

The Defense has painted Yamashita as a man of iron 
discipline; a nan who controlled his troops, exacted the 
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lr.st measure of military discipline of the men under him. 

They say that that was his reputation in Japan before he 
came to the Philippines, that that was his general reputation 
among military men. 

Very wellJ If v/e accept that, it makes it all the 
more unlikely that his subordinates would have violated, 
as obviously they did in these many, many ways — flagrantly 
violated — not only the regulations of the Japanese army 
but the regulations and the principles of mankind, unless 
they had felt and had known that their conduct was approved 
and permitted by the Accused. If he had a reputation as 
such a disciplinarian and if those acts had been contrary 
to his desires, to his orders, certainly those men (many 
of them high generals) never would have dared to proceed 
on that basis. 

With respect to guerrillas, that is an interesting 
position the Defense takes. Apparently their contention 
is that the Japanese were goaded into committing atrocities 
or wrongful acts by guerrilla activity. Surely they did 
not mean to assert that these executions, these massacres 
in Batangas, for instance, or in Ilanila, wherein many 
thousands of women and children were butchered, con¬ 
stituted or were intended as the execution of guer¬ 
rillas. 

If that be their position, it is palpably a false 
one because a baby in arms is not a "guerrilla." And the 
testimony uncontradicted showed that these people were 
unarmed. They had no trial. Their hands were tied behind 
them or they were otherwise fettered and they were butchered — 
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r.grin by military men r.cting as military units, squr.ds, 
platoons, led by officers, noncomissioned end commission¬ 
ed. These mr.ssr.cres were not in the heat of battle. The 
Americans were not anywhere around at the time. 

Therefore I believe the Defense will have to acknow¬ 
ledge that those executions were not executions of guer¬ 
rillas or, if they were, that there certainly was no trial. 

Reference was made to a possible investigation by 
the "evil eye" or the "magic eye", the hooded man who 
pointed out certain people to be executed. That is 
not "investigation"! That certainly is no trial! 

And I was astonished that Counsel would even refer to it 
as a possible "trial". It bears no semblance of a trial. 

A trial in every nation of the world offers the person 
accused the opportunity to know what is the charge and the 
opportunity to defend himself, to answer it. And these 
poor people certainly had neither! 

All right. They were not guerrillas, or at least 
they were not treated as guerrillas. They wore not given 
a trial. They were certainly not armed. The only re¬ 
maining possibility is that they were massacred, and we 
say they were. 

The defense to that or the explanation of that 
simply is that the Japanese troops in that area got 
out of hand; they were goaded by guerrilla activity and 
they were desperate and they resorted to unauthorized, 
unlicensed activities. More than 25,000 people over a 
period of more than a month or practically six weeks were 
massacred in that methodical, obviously-planned way and, as 
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the evidence indicates very strongly, under the orders of 
the highest military commander in that areas General 
Fujisige. The Accused's position is that he did not know, 
he did not realize, he did not approve, he did not orderi 
Let us look at the record on that. 

Prosecution's Exhibit No. 4, which is an ATIS 
translation of a captured document, which includes an order 
issued by the Shobu Group (and this order later was identified 
by the Accused himself as having been issued by him on 11 
October 1944), is a Philippines operation plan summary or 
summary of Philippines operations guide. It goes into some 
detail as to the plan for the defense of Luzon and the 
Philippines. It includes this paragraphs 

"In view of the special characteristics of the 
Philippine operations, subversive activities of the residents 
and attacks in our rear by airborne raiding forces must be 
considered. In order to avoid mistakes in combating the 
operations, take precautions against armed guerrillas, 
subjugate them quickly, and put a stop to their activities." 

The Accused testified that this order was discussed 
at a staff conference at which there were present all the 
chiefs of staff of subordinate units and the commanding 
officers of a number of units, the headquarters of which 
were located close to his own headquarters, at which time 
obviously there was an oral discussion of this general 
plan. We do not know what was that oral discussion. V/e do 
not know the extent to which this paragraph concerning the 
suppression of guerillas was expanded upon, added to or 
explained. V/e do know that it was discussed at this staff 
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conference. 

V/e also ’:now from the testimony of General Muto, 
as appears on page 3086 of the record, that about the middle 
of November (this is almost a month or more than a month 
after this order of 11 October was issued) Yanashita gave 
orders for the control of guerrillas as a result of the 
Leyte campaign. Of course the Leyte campaign had not 
started when this other order was issued on 11 October. 
Therefore if additional orders were given, of course they 
had to be sometime about the date given by Muto, In other 
words, he says, about the middle of November as a result 
of the Leyte campaign, Yanashita gave orders for the control 
of guerrillas. He said that it was necessary to break up 
the bands of armed guerrillas and he gave orders to that 
effect. 

Yamashita himself had this comment to make: "As 
the Americans approached the people in those areas gradually 
became more hostile I knew of this from the tine I first 
arrived here because of the activities of the armed 
bandits or guerrillas." And on page 3578 Yanashita stated 
that he knew of guerrilla activity in Batangas. He said 
that ho left the method of suppressing those guerrillas 
to the local commanders. And, finally, despite all of 
his previous build-up as to the terrific problem of the 
guerrillas, he said that the guerrillas were only a 
"minor matter"! 

That was the order, the action taken by General 
Yamashita with respect to guerrillas. "Suppress them"! 

"Mop them up"! And action was taken apparently under thar.t 
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order. 

The Commission will recall the testimony of Colonel 
Fujisige, the Commanding Officer under Yokoya.ma in the 
Batangas area. He identified, acknowledged the written 
record that we had of a conference which he had held with 
subordinate commanders in which record there apoe»red this 
instructions “Kill American troops cruelly. Do not kill 
them with one stroke. Shoot guerrillas. Kill all who oppose 
the Emperor, even women and children". 

V'e had this interesting situation in that connection: 

General Fujisige acknowledged that six of the seven 
paragraphs of that note taken by someone at the conference 
were exactly correct, but this particular paragraph relating 
to "Kill American troops cruelly" ho disavowed. Everything 
in that paper was put down by the recorder absolutely 
exactly except that one paragraph,which happened to be the 
one that was embarrassing to the witness. However, he 
testified that in the middle of November he received orders 
from Yokoyama to "mop up" the guerrillas in his area. He 
testified further that a little later, either in November 
or early December a staff officer from Yokoyama's head¬ 
quarters came around and told him that the "mopping up" of 
the guerrillas in his area was behind schedule and that he 
would have to see to it that it proceeded with greater 
rapidity. And, finally, on the 1st of January 194-5 he 
received word from the Shimbu Group, Y 0 koyama's command, 
that even women and children were carrying weapons and they 
must be on guard against that. 

These orders from Yamashita to "mop up", "suppress" 
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the guerrillas obviously resulted in the Brtongas area in 
the mass killings which followed sometime later. Of course 
these orders do not say "massacre all civilians!" But 
Yanashita knew the hostility of the residents of the Philip¬ 
pines, according to his ov.-n testimony. Ho knew the guerrilla 
activity. Kc knew that his troops were being harassed. He 
gave them an order which naturally under the circumstances 
would result in excesses, in massacres, in devastation, 
unless the order were properly supervised. He unleashed 
the fury of his men upon the helpless population and, 
apparently, according to the record, made no subsequent 
effort to seo what was happening or to take steps to s ee to 
it that the obvious results would not occur — not a direct 
order, but contributing necessarily, naturally and directly 
to the ultimate result. 

V7e maintain, sir, that if the Accused saw fit to 
issue a general order to suppress guerrillas under cir¬ 
cumstances as they then existed, according to his own 
testimony, he owed a definite, absolute duty furthermore to 
see to it that that did not open wide the gates of hatred 
of his men leading then to wreak vengeance upon the civilian 
population. Obviously he did not do that. That is a part 
of his responsibility. 

Again with respect to guerrillas, the contention is 
that they were always given a trial according to military 
law and according to the dictates of international law. 

The Commission will recall the testimony of Sakakida 
which appears on pages 2253 and 2302 of the record. He 
stated that 2,000 Philippine civilians were tried in one 
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week in December in Manila — one week in Manila 1 — and 
that he saw five American women, including Mabel Jurika 
and Mary B. Stagg, behoaded in Worth Cemetery. The Accused 
asserted that the only method.authorized for the execution 
of guerrillas was shooting. Beheading and bayoneting were 
not approved, were not authorized and would be contrary to 
regulations. Therefore the testimony is that the regula¬ 
tions of tho Japanese army were being violated in Manila. 

Sakakida testified as to the procedure followed in 
those so-called "courts-martial". He testified that the 
Judge Advocate's office was only two housos removed from 
the office of the Accused at Fort McKinley and that con¬ 
ferences frequently were held at the Judge Advocate's office 
at Fort McKinley concerning the disposition to be made of 
accused guerrillas. 

Exhibits 319, 320 and 321 were introduced and 
identified by Sakakida. Those are records of courts- 
martial trials. Each trial was held in December of 1944. 

The real significance of those exhibits has not as 
yet perhaps been perceived. Exhibit 321 is a record of a 
court-martial proceeding held on 13 December 1944. It is 
signed by three officers. It has three signatures and is 
under the name of Shobu Unit Court-Martial — in othor 
words, 14th Area Army. Tho date is 13 December 1944. 

Exhibit 320 relates to a court-martial proceeding 
on 22 December 1944 — 22 December! And it was again a 
Shobu Unit court-martial, with only one signature. 

Exhibit 319 likewise is on the same date, 22 December 
1944, Shobu Unit court-martial, with one signature. 
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v/eclc in December in Mrnilr. — one week in Manila! — end 
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Judge Advocate's office was only two houses removed from 
the office of the Accused at Fort McKinley and that con¬ 
ferences frequently were held at the Judge Advocate's office 
at Fort McKinley concerning the disposition to be made of 
accused guerrillas. 

Exhibits 319, 320 and 321 were introduced and 
identified by Sakakida. Those are records of courts- 
martial trials. Each trial was held in December of 1944. 

The real significance of those exhibits has not as 
yet perhaps been perceived. Exhibit 321 is a record of a 
court-martial proceeding held on 13 December 1944. It is 
signed by three officers. It has three signatures and is 
under the name of Shobu Unit Court-Martial — in other 
words, 14th Area. Army. The date is 13 December 1944. 

Exhibit 320 relates to a court-martial proceeding 
on 22 December 1944 -- 22 December! And it was again a 
Shobu Unit court-martial, with only one signature. 

Exhibit 319 likewise is on the sane date, 22 December 
1944, Shobu Unit court-martial, with one signature. 
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The testimony of Colonel Nishiharu concerning his 
conference with Yamashita whereby there was decided upon 
a summary method of court-martial trial for guerrillas then 
in custody in Manila took place between the 13 th of December 
and the 22nd of December, according to his testimony. His 
testimony is substantiated by these records. On the 13th 
of December they were having regular court-martial proceed¬ 
ings with three officers; the record was signed by three 
officers. On the 22nd only one officer was signing. And 
the testimony of Sakakida and the testimony of Nishiharu 
both are to the effect that under the normal court-martial 
procedure of the Japanese army three officers functioned 
at the so-called "trial", and Nishiharu testified that 
under this summary procedure only one officer was to perform 
the functions normally performed by three. 

Those exhibits, sir, do substantiate the testimony 
of Colonel Nishiharu ns to the conference with Yamashita, 
which the Accused saw fit to disavow, to deny. 

Incidentally, an interesting sidelight on those 
exhibits is this: 

It will be noted that the first name on Exhibit 319 
is the Accused Henry Guy Iindobloom. He is charged with 
hpving given guerrillas 150 gallons of coconut alcohol. 

The death sentence was adjudged to that accused. Yamashita 
testified the other day that giving food to guerrillas 
was not a capital offense punishable by death. He later 
changed that testimony somewhat, saying that under some 
circumstances it might be so punishable. Here is one case 
where they did punish a man apparently because he gave 150 
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gallons of coconut alcohol to guerrilla forces. 

Whatever the procedures of the courts-martial under 
Yamnshita may have been, whatever the procedures of the 
courts-martial conducted by the subordinate units, Shobu 
Group and the 35th Army, both of which he said had court- 
martial jurisdiction that he issued himself, he acknowledged 
that he made no effort to determine what those courts- 
martial were doing. So far as he knows, they may have 
proceeded entirely in violation of all regulations, inter¬ 
national or otherwise. He doesn't know. 

He stated that no American prisoner of war was tried 
by court-martial. But ho cannot possibly know one way or 
the other because he said he received no reports from them; 
he said he requested no reports; he made no effort to 
determine what they were. So therefore his testimony con¬ 
cerning the trial or lack of trial of American PW's is 
simply discredited because he wouldn't know. Nobody told 
him and he didn't take the trouble to ask anyone as to what 
were the facts. 

The same ray with respect to trials by military 
tribunals of civilian internees. He does not know who was 
tried; he did not inquire; he did not get reports. 

With respect to Colonel Nishiharu's testimony the 
Defense Counsel saw fit to refer to it as "confusing". It 
was not "confusing" in particular to Prosecution, and if 
the Commission will re-read the record of that testimony I 
believe it will find that it does make sense. 

Colonel Nishiharu was told by a Major that a large 
number of guerrillas were on hand in Manila; too large a 
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number to be tried by the normal court-martial procedure 
prior to the removal of the 14th Army headquarters to 
Baguio. He was further told by that Major that if nothing 
were done about it by the Judge Advocate all of those men 
would be executed by the military police. He felt that 
they deserved a better fate, that they should be given 
some semblance of a trial, which he knew the military police 
would not give them. Therefore he devised a summary 
procedure whereby instead of three officers sitting in a 
normal court-martial "passing upon the case", if you call 
it that, two officers would handle all of the thousand-or- 
some guerrillas involved and one officer would serve as 
the investigating or judicial officer representing the 
Judge Advocate. 

He took that to Yamashita and, to his disappointment, 
Yamashita showed very little interest in the matter. He 
merely nodded! He merely nodded! 

We can explain that lack of interest on the part of 
the Accused and we say it is in character according to all 
of the evidence in this case. Yamashita didn't care one 
way or the other! That is all there is to it. "Sure! 

Handle them any way you see fit! Go ahead!" 

Colonel Nishiharu did the best he could. He had to 
go on to Baguio. He even went to the trouble later of try¬ 
ing to get reports as to who was executed, and he said that 
the reports showed that 600 of those guerrillas or accused 
guerrillas actually were executed. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission will recess for 
approximately ten minutes and then the Prosecution will 
continue. 


(Fhort recess) 
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[ GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, before the recess I was discussing the so- 
called courts-martial of guerrillas. In leaving that 
subject, I would like to point out that on page 3878 of the 
record we have the testimony of the Accused himself to the 
effect that he was responsible or, as he stated, "It was my 
responsibility" for enforcing the regulations governing 
courts-martial in all of his subordinate units. 

Therefore, all of the testimony of the Defense with 
respect to the establishment of courts-martial jurisdiction 
in the Shimbu group, under General Yokoyama, and the fact 
that the 35th Army Command had courts-martial jurisdiction, 
is beside the point. If courts-martial were not being con¬ 
ducted according to the requirements of Japanese military 
law and, more specifically, in compliance with the require¬ 
ments of international law, it was Yamashita's responsibility 
and he admitted as much. 

True, a suspected guerrilla is not afforded any parti¬ 
cular type of trial by international law. However, it must 
be a trial; and the bare minimum of a trial, so regarded in 
any civilized nation, would be knowledge of the charges, an 
opportunity to defend, and a judicial determination of guilt 
or innocence on the basis of the evidence. 

We submit that the procedure followed in these summary 
cases, as testified to by Colonel Nishiharu, and more parti¬ 
cularly by the witness Fermin Miyasaki, certainly did not 
follow any such procedure. It was the testimony of the 
Accused that death sentences could not be executed or carried 
out except through court-martial and with his approval, or 
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the approval of at least one of two other officers: the 
commanding general of the 35th Army, the commanding general 
of the Shimbu group. And yet we have the testimony of 
Miyasaki, who was connected with the Military Police, a 
civilian interpreter at the Cortabitarte garrison in Manila, 
as set forth on page 2154 of the record, to the effect that 
the Military Police executed large numbers of people without 
trial, without any court-martial. 

I refer precisely to his testimony on page 2154: 

"Q Well now, in your capacity as interpreter, did you 
have occasion to know that the Military Police was charged 
with the duty of executing the sentences of the court- 
martial? 

"A Only those people who were to be given prison sen¬ 
tence were sent to the court-martial. Those who were 
released, being found innocent, or those who are going to 
be executed, were never sent to the court-martial. 

"Q Well now, after a court-martial reached a verdict 
for an execution, who executed that sentence? 

"A I think the court-martial did. 

"Q The Military Police did not execute that sentence? 

"A Those prisoners who are going to be executed were 

never sent to the court-martial." 

In other words, if the Military Police saw fit to 
decide a person was going to be killed, a death sentence 
assessed, that person didn't go to a court-martial; he was 
executed by the Military Police. 

General Yamashita denied that he had ever given the 
Military Police authority to carry out death sentences, or 


authority to try and r.ssess der.th sentences; end yet, 
according to this competent testimony cf the interpreter 
at the Cortabitarte garrison headquarters hero in Manila, 
that was the practice of the Military Police. If Yaraashita 
didn't know it, it was his faultl He didn't choose to 
know it! He didn't inquire, he didn't require any 
reports, he didn't ask what they v/ere doing, he did not 
investigate! There is no testimony even that he had any 
staff member look into that natter. He didn't care! 

He v/as too busy, and yet, presumably., thousands of innocent 
people were summarily executed without trial, simply because 
of the lassitude and the lack of interest on the part of 
the commanding general„ 

There is no question that the Military Police v/ere 
directly under the command of Yamashiir; he acknowledged 

that. The testimony is all to that eifC 2 He certainly 

owed a duty to find out, to know tvmat the Military Police 
v/ere doing. If they proceeded impar;- vly, contrary to his 
wishes, it was simply because he didn't check on them, he 
didn't supervise. 

Now, continuing with some cf the chain of evidence 
leading from this general order, or these several orders 
by Yamnshita to suppress or mop up guerrillas,down to the 
actual massacres that we know took place all over the 
Philippines, I l-cnind the Commits: . of Exhibit No. 6 
v/hich, again, is a translation of a captured Japanese 
document. These are instructions by General Yamashita 
as commanding general of the 14th Area Army, otherwise- 
known as the Shobu Army group. These are extracts, and 


I quote: 

"The enemy's casualties have reached 60,000 as a 
result of the daring action of the Army Group (Shudan)." 

And this, incidentally, is dated 15 February. 

"The operation is progressing as planned. The opportunity 
to crush the American onslaught is closer at hand." 

He states, as of 15 February, that "The operation 
is progressing as planned." Obviously, that is the Luzon 
operation, as of 15 February. 

"Orders: 

"Raise the morale higher. Develop fighting 
spirit as such to have one man kill 100 enemy soldiers. 

"The Army expects to induce and annihilate the 
enemy on the plains of Central Luzon and in Manila. The 
operation is proceeding satisfactorily. 

"Whether the enemy's strength and plans will 
be destroyed in our great counter-offensive depends on 
the future daring actions of all officers and men. The 
front line troops and personnel, who are responsible for 
supply transportation in the rear, will develop a fighting 
spirit and a determination to kill 100 of the enemy for 
one of our men." 

And the Commission will recall that in the Fujishige 
Conference he stressed exactly the same point: "Each one 
of your men will kill 100 Americans to his own life"; the 
same identical idea. We contend that there is reasonable 
ground for determining the same idea that Fujishige ex¬ 
pressed — "Kill Americans cruelly; kill even women and 
children who oppose the Emperor", as they appeared in his 
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instructions on that date — that that came also from 
above, came from the same source, came from Yamashita, 

In another exhibit in evidence, Exhibit 386 , is an 
extract of a notebook diary covering a period in February, 
and this extract is a portion of diary entries made by a 
man who had just arrived in Manila. The entry for 7 
February 1945: 

"150 guerrillas v/ere disposed of tonight. I person¬ 
ally stabbed and killed 10." 

They weren't shot, as Yamashita said the regulations 
required; they v/ere stabbed.' You can imagine how.' 

"8 February 1945. Guarded over 1,164 guerrillas 
v/hich were nev/ly brought in today. 

"9 February 1945. Burned 1,000 guerrillas to death 
tonight." 

They certainly weren't executed by shooting] 

"10 February 1945. Guarded approximately 1,000 
guerrillas. 

"13 February 1945. Enemy tanks are lurking in the 
vicinity of Banzai Bridge. Our attack preparation has 
been completed. Am now on guard duty at guerrilla in¬ 
ternment camp. While I v/as on duty, approximately 10 
guerrillas tried to escape. They were stabbed to death. 

At 1600 all guerrillas were burned to death." 

In the same exhibit, this translation of a captured 
Japanese order is set forth. This is a Kobayashi group 
order, Kobayashi Heidan, dated 13 February. The Commission 
will recall that the Kobayashi group v/as part of the 
Manila defense force directly under Yamashita. Then, 
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according to the diagram which is in evidence as a Defense 
exhibit, showing the situation as of 1 January 194-5, the 
Kobayashi Heidan is a part of the Shimbu Shudan, or 
General Yokoyama's force. It is not a naval force, but 
an army force. According to the evidence, it was based 
and was operating in Manila. 

This is an order of that Kobayashi group: 

"1. The Americans who have penetrated into Manila 
have about 1,000 artillery troops, and there are several 
thousand Filipino guerrillas. Even women and children 
have become guerrillas. 

"2. All people on the battlefield with the excep¬ 
tion of Japanese military personnel, Japanese civilians, 
and Special Construction Units (GANAPS in the Filipino 
language) will be put to death. Houses" — and the order 
breaks off at that point. 

That, sir, is not an order for naval troops by 
Admiral Okoochi, or Iwabuchi; that is an order by the 
commander of the Kobayashi group, Lieutenant General 
Kobayashi, or Major General Kobayashi, who commanded Army 
units in Manila under Yokoyama who, in turn, was under 
Yamashita. 

Now, the evidence shows frequently that Army personnel, 
Army officers or Army enlisted men, as distinguished from 
Navy personnel, were participating in the atrocities in 
Manila. Apparently they were doing their best to carry 
out the order of this military unit, this Army unit: 

"Kill all Filipino civilians." 

I refer now to extracts from Exhibit 388 , again part 
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of this significant chain of orders which followed that 
one general order by General Yamashita to kill all 
guerrillas, to mop them up or to suppress them. Extract 
from diary notebook dated July, 194-4, to 22 May 1945, 
captured in Luzon on 23 May 1945: 

"February 1945• Every day is spent in hunting 
guerrillas and natives. I have already killed well over 
100. The naivete I possessed at the time of leaving the 
homeland has long since disappeared. Now I am a hardened 
killer and my sword is always stained with blood. Al¬ 
though it is for my country's sake, it is sheer brutality. 
May God forgive me.' May my mother forgive me l" 

In the same exhibit, an extract of a diary belonging 
to a member of the 116th Fishing Battalion, dated December, 
1943, to 17 April 1945 — the Commission will recall that 
the evidence is that some of the so-called "Fishing" 
battalions were under the control and command of the 14th 
Area Army: 

"10 February 1945. By order of the Army, we began 
punitive operations against the Filipino terrorists and 
killed 500 of them." 

And let us remember that the Accused said he knew 
of only 44 cases where the death penalty had been approved 
by him for guerrillas. There are none for prisoners of 
war, none for civilian internees; only 44 cases. And he 
further said, in response to repeated questioning, that 
the most, the greatest number in any one of those cases, 
was three. Therefore, we may liberally say a total of 
150 maximum, and here we have evidence by the perpetrator 
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that they killed at least 500 . 

"12 February 1945• We left for Calamba by automo¬ 
bile with the mission of carrying on punitive operations 
against the inhabitants of the town. We killed 800 men 
and returned at midnight. 

"13 February 1945* For security reasons, all in¬ 
habitants of the town (presumably Anilao) were killed and 
all their possessions were confiscated." 

All inhabitants of the town were killed; all the 
possessions were confiscated.' Is that an activity against 
guerrillas? Is that after trial? Is that the unauthorized, 
disapproved activity of drunken battle-crazed men? Not at 
all.' It was a military expedition by order of the Army, 
and we maintain in all earnestness that this sheds light 
on the intent, the purpose, and gives an explanation of 
these otherv/ise inexplicable massacres down in Batangas 
and elsewhere in the Philippines. They were expeditions, 
organized, deliberate, planned, and most mercilessly and 
cruelly carried out. 

"Until yesterday we lived in the hills or in fish¬ 
ing barrios and we had only salt to go with our rice. 

But today we are in Paradise. There is nothing that we 
cannot obtain. Although there were a tremendous number 
of watches, rings, suits, shoes and dresses, we couldn't 
take them back with us, and so we had to burn them with 
great regret. Everyone has 3»000 or more pesos in cash. 

We had all we wanted of good things to eat. 

"17 February 1945. Because ninety percent of the 
Filipino people do not feel pro-Japanese but on the 
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contrary are anti-Japanese, Army headquarters issued 
orders on the 10th to punish them. In various sectors we 
have killed several thousands (Including young and old, 
men and v/omen, and Chinese, in addition to Filipinos). 
Their houses have been burned and valuables have been 
confiscated." 

Then on 17 March 194-5: 

"Caught and killed four natives (three children and 
their mother)." 

In the same exhibit, an extract from a notebook 
belonging to a member of the 64th Infantry Regiment, dated 
19 December, presumably 1944, to 27 March: 

"Taking advantage of darkness, we went out to kill 
the natives. It was hard for me to kill them, because 
they seem to be good people. Frightful cries of the 
children were horrible. I myself stabbed and killed 
several persons." 

In the same exhibit, an extract from a notebook 
kept by Machine Gun Company of West of the Lake Sector 
Unit, containing operations orders and intelligence 
reports dated 13 February to 23 March 1945: 

"Instructions. 1600, 17 March. 

"1. Leaving tonight at 1930. 

"2. We shall march to Mahina. 

"3. There will be many natives along our route 
from now on. All natives, both men and women, will be 
killed." 
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The Defense saw fit to refer to the victims of the 
Japanese in the Philippines as the victims of war. Victims 
of warl 

Is this warfare? 

We have another explanation for it. We say they arc 
the victims of Yanashital They are the victims of the type 
of warfare that was conducted by Yamashita; by the troops 
under him. 

Certainly they are not the victims of the type of 
warfare that the Laws of War, international laws, recognize. 
That is plain. 

This also is of interest: Saknkida testified that 
he was in the headquarters of Yamashita at Baguio after 
the headquarters had been moved from Ilanila. He said that 
in February of 194-5> it was common talk in Yamashita*s 
headquarters, among the officers and the men there, that 
the military police were donyir., or refusing permits to the 
people in Bagui who had acre there from chair homo* tn thn 
lowlands, with the idea that Baguic would not be bombed, 
but who after the headquarters had been established there, 
and who desired to get out because they forsaw the bombing 
of the Japanese headquarters there by the American planes, 
permits to those people to leave the city were denied by the 
military police until finally such permits were made avail¬ 
able and were being issued, and according to this common 
talk, they were being issued permits by the military police 
to go down the one route which would take them by the 
vicinity of Rosario, where, according to this common talk 
in the headquarters, they were to be murdered by Japanese 
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army troops. 

They were to be nr.ssevered — shr.ll we sr.y suppressed - 
in that locality. That was his testimony. That is on 
page 2271 of the record. 

On pages 2655 to 2661 of the record appears the 
proofs testimony concerning the killings at Rosario. In 
that atrocity men, v/ornen and children were murdered as they 
were proceeding down that route. That substantiates that 
general rumor in Yanashita's own headquarters. That is 
coming very, very close, sir, to the Accused himself. 

However, I suppose that if he was not interested 
in the welfare of the Filipino people., in the perform¬ 
ance of his duty to protect them, to the extent of in¬ 
quiring from time to tine what his troops were doing 
in various areas whore he know guerrilla activities 
were great, whore he had ordered guerrillas suppressed; 
if he was not sufficiently interested to inquire about 
the civilian population, the Anoricai. prisoners of war 
and internees, and the conduct of those who were directly 
in custody of them; if he was not sufficiently interested* 
in the military police, to inquire from time to tine to 
determine what they were doing and the methods of tor¬ 
ture they wore using, then v/e night assume he was not 
interested even in knowing what night be connon know¬ 
ledge in his own headquarters. 

Incidentally, Srlcakida testified to the execution 
of the two American prisoners of war in Manila. His tes¬ 
timony was that they were held in Manila. He saw then.* he 
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C talked to them. He left Manila and went to Baguio before 

they were executed, but he was told by one of the guards 
later in Baguio that they had been executed. That is in 
coitradiction to the Accused's statement that no American 
prisoners of war had been executed. 

There again he would not know what happened to those 
prisoners of war unless he took steps to see to it that 
he vas kept informed; perhaps he didn't know. 

With respect to Manila, we do not contend, we never 
have contended that it was any crime or any unlawful act 
for tie Japanese forces to defend Manila, if they saw fit 
to do so. They were free to do that if that was their 
plrti. 

However, we do deny their right in connection with 
defending Manila or in connection with fighting in Manila 
to massacre civilians, devastate proparty without 
military Jus•• If.tlcn < or to commit other substantial 
wrongs in vioJat;. n :•/ the Laws oi Vvc<?. We deny the 
privilege of doing -cha-. 

The whole question of Manila involves two points: 
First, were the troops in Manila, which were navy troops, 
under the command of Yamashita. He acknowledges they were 
under his tactical command. He contends that he had no 
control over them, was not required to control them be¬ 
cause they were merely under his tactical command. 

However, General Muto acknowledged that any officer 
having command of troops of another branch under him did 
have the authority and duty of restraining those men from 
committing wrongful acts. He said he could have them 
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arrested. He had that authority. He could not punish 
them. He could not order their court-martial, but he 
could restrain them and that is all we ask of Yamashit.a 
in this case, that he restrain his troops, including the 
navy troops in Manila. 

Much has been said about the naval mission of these 
troops. They were under the command of Yamashita, or his 
subordinates, only for land operations in land combat. 

That is all they were doing so far as the commission of 
these atrocities was concerned. They were not then defend¬ 
ing the port; they were not then firing at vessels at sea. 
They were not then engaged in any naval operations on land 
or at sea; they were engaged, as one of the witnesses very 
clearly brought out, in repelling or attempting to repel 
the advance o£ the Americans, the advance of the American 
forces; from the east, north and south. 

It was a land operation in every particular and there 
was no slement of nrvel operation in it. Therefore, they 
were clearly under the tactical command of Yamashita at 
that time and he, as their tactical commander, was respon¬ 
sible for what th r/ did. 

And what did they do? 

The record is replete with that, and there again those 
were not the acts of irresponsible individuals, acting at 
a whim or while in a drunken orgy; not at all. There again 
they were acting under officers -•• sometimes in concert with 
army men — army officers. Obviously, it was a deliberate, 
planned enterprise. It may be they ware then assisting the 
military police in the zonification of areas of the city and 
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in the suppression of guerrillas by burning the houses 
and killing everyone around there. Of course, by killing 
everyone in the vicinity they would also kill any guer¬ 
rillas that might be there and that might have been their 
method of suppression. 

Whatever it was, those troops were acting under 
military command and acting in a military enterprise, 
and in most cases they certainly weren't acting in the 
heat of battle. 

The other point is with respect to the defense of 
Manila. We are interested in that question of the defense 
of Manila only in so far as it relates to the credibility 
of the Accused, as his own witness, and in so far as 
it shows that they were deliberately engaged in military 
operations in Manila. 

I believe the Commission recognizes the utterly 
fantastic nature of the assertion by the Defense that 
there was no intont or plan to defend Manila. We be¬ 
lieve that the correct, obviously sound analysis of 
that situation, and of that operation is that which is 
contained in Prosecution's Exhibit No. 404, which is, 

"A Report by XIV Corps," on the subject of the defense 
of Manila. 

I shall read from page 1. 

"The main purpose of the enemy in defending Manila 
was threefold; 

"First, to effect maximum attrition of American 
fighting powor by utilizing the advantages of natural 
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and nan-nado defenses within the city; 

"Secondly, to delay the occupation and utilization 
of the Port of Ilanila as long as possible; 

"Thirdly, to cripple the city as a base for future 
nilitary operations and as a center for civilian produc¬ 
tion and governnental control." 

Then it goes on and states further: 

"This third objective was covered in Manila naval 
defense force order nunber 43, dated 3 February 1945, 
which reads in part as fellows: 

"'The south, central and north forces oust destroy 
the factories, warehouses and other installations and 
material being used by naval and army forces, in so far 
as the combat and preparations of naval forces in Manila 
and of arny forces in their vicinity will not be hinder¬ 
ed thereby. 

And interpolating, I would like to point out this 
is not a naval order of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 

It was referred to in one of the exhibits of the Defense 
as such. This is an order of Ivabuchi, ns commander of 
the Manila naval defense forces, and Iwnbuchi was com¬ 
mander of the combined army and navy forces in Manila. 
This was not an order of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 

"2. The demolition of such installations within 
the city limits will be carried out secretly for the 
tine being so that such action will not disturb the 
tranquility of the civil population nor be used by the 
eneny for counter-propaganda. Neither large scale 
demolition nor burning by incendiaries will be committed. 
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,r 3• A special order will be issued concerning the 
demolition of the v/ater system and the electrical installa¬ 
tions." 

All of which, incidentally, ties in with the orders 
from the Southern Army, the Southern Command, to the 
effect that Manila will be defended to the utmost, that 
if they have to give the city up they v/ill destroy it ns 
a base, for enemy operations, and that the port and dock 
facilities v/ill be destroyed. 

The Commission v/ill recall that as Exhibit No. 40?, 
and this is part of the order: 

"The 14th Area Army will hold the sea and air bases 
firmly. If it becomes necessary to relinquish them, see 
that the enemy cannot use then. 

"Furthermore, in the event that the Area Army is 
forced to give up its sea, air and military bases, these 
facilities v/ill be completely demolished to prevent enemy 
use. Manila will be defended to the utmost, and in 
event of its loss, its use to the eneny v/ill be hampered 
by cutting off its water supply and by other such mea¬ 
sures." 

This order, by the Manila Defense Command, is 
directly in accordance with that directive. 

Furthermore, there is ample evidence, in fact, 
there is visual evidence v/herever you go in the City of 
Manila, that extensive preparations were made to defend 
the city, v/hich belies the assertion by the Accused 
that early in December or in December, it had been de¬ 
cided that Manila would not be defended; it would be 
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evacuated. 

However, I wanted to call particular attention of 
the Connission to the testimony of General Yokoyana on 
this subject. The Connission will recall that the Accused 
testified that he gave orders to Yokoyana, when he first 
appointed him as connending general of the Shinbu Group, 
that Manila would not be defended; that it would be evacuated. 
Let's see what General Yokoyana had to say about that. 

On page 2680 of the record there appears the following: 

"Q V/hat v/ere General Yanashita's orders with 
respect to the defense of Manila? 

"A Do you refer to the general locality of Manila? 

"Q No; to the City of Manila as distinct from the 
whole sector; the city itself. 

"A I received no orders with particular respect to 
the City of Manila. 

"Q V/hat orders did you receive with respect to the 
outlying sections? 

"A The orders which I received were to establish 
a line on east of the city and contact as many American 
troops as possible for as long as possible and inflict 
as many casualties as possible. 

"Q V f ore there any orders you received relative to 
the evacuation of the City of Manila? 

"A There were orders to evacuate the city. I 
believe that was the 12th or 13th of February. 

"Q V/ere thore any orders before that to evacuate 
the city? 

"A There v/ero none before that." 
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That is indirect opposition to the testimony of the 
Accused. General Yokoynma ought to know v/hr.t he was 
talking about. He was the general in command of Manila. 
Orders to evacuate were given, he said, to him on the 
12th or 13th of February and the battle then was at its 
height. The Americans had reached the city on the 3rd 
of February. 

Apparently, then, according to that testimony, the 
battle had failed so far as the Japanese were concerned 
and they wanted out. Of course, they would evaeuate then. 
It doesn’t tie in at all with the Defense's position 
that they intended to evacuate Manila, all in all, from 
the very tine the Shinbu Group was first organized. 

In any event, whether they decided to evacuate or 
not, the fact remains that there was an army operation 
in the City of Manila. The troops, naval and army, 
engaged in that army operation, and they wore under the 
command of General Yamashita, Those troops, without 
question, committed the most heinous offenses, the most 
terrible atrocities — almost unbelievable — and yet 
they were acts of men under orders of officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers — they were carried out method¬ 
ically according to the testimony. They wore carried 
out, obviously, with a general plan and a fixed purpose. 
They wore not in any sense of the word the result of a 
sudden complete lack of control by officers, of battle 
hysteria or drunkenness — not at all. 

They v/ere performed by and committed by sober 
men with full uniform — in full uniform — in mill- 
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tary units under the command of their officers. 

We contend that, obviously, they were acting under 
orders, pursuant to carefully and previously prepared 
plans. 

Yamashita says that he didn't know that these things 
were happening in Manila. Our case is simply that it was 
his duty to know. It was possible for him to know. We 
believe very earnestly that the Defense has failed to 
show that it was physically impossible for Yamashita to 
know. 

Yokoyama's headquarters were then only ten miles 
away. Yokoyama's testimony is that he was in communica¬ 
tion with Iwabuchi, in communication with the Manila 
Defense Force in February. 

The testimony further shows that Yamashita's head¬ 
quarters were in communication with Yokoyama. He could 
have known if he had been interested. He should have 
known. It was hi? dnty to know. If he had known cer¬ 
tainly he could ha-re taken steps to see to it that these 
orders -- obvious orders -- at whatever level they may 
have been were rescinded, withdrawn, and this calculated 
plan of extermination in the City of Manila would have 
been stopped. 

There is no question that the laws of war were 
violated by those act3; there is no question as to the 
illegality under any standard of humanity that any 
civilized nation might recognize or apply, that they 
were illegal; no question whatever about that. 
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The Defense certainly does not question that. 

One point remaining is whether or not the failure 
of the Accused to prevent these atrocities, these illegal 
acts on the part of his troops, constitutes a violation 
of the laws of war. We are prepared to show and believe 
conclusively that it does. 

Truly, the application of the laws of war to a 
commanding officer on this theory has not frequently 
been done or attempted. Nevertheless, we submit that it 
is well recognized in international lav/, even under the 
international conventions, that a commanding officer 
does have a duty to control his troops in such a way that 
they will not commit these widespread, flagrant, notori¬ 
ous violations of the laws of war. 

We are not dealing here with isolated instances 
of peccadillos committed by individual soldiers on 
their own time, far from the restraining influence or 
commands of the higher officers. Under the circum¬ 
stances v/hich existed here, the v/hole length of the 
Philippines was blanketed with one horrible atrocity after 
another over a period of seven months; tens of thousands 
of innocent men, women and children were massacred under 
the most horrible, heartrending conditions, or subjected 
to the most inhumane tortures and indignities. It is 
amazing that the human mind and the human body could 
stand up as long as many of them did under such treat¬ 
ment. Where you have this widespread pattern of atroci¬ 
ties over such a period of time, neo&icarlly notorlwuo. 










committed by organized officer-led military units, there 
must have been a failure on the part of the ultimate 
commander of those troops to perform his duty to 
control those troops so they would not commit such acts. 

I refer now to the Hague Convention, known as the 
Fourth Convention, being the regulations respecting the 
laws and customs of war on land. Section I, Chapter I, 
Article 1, reads as follows: 

"The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not 
only to armies, but also to militia and volunteer corps 
fulfilling the following conditions: 

"1. To be commanded by a person responsible for 
his subordinates; 

"2. To have & fixed distinctive emblem recogniz¬ 
able at a distance; 

"3. To carry arms openly; and 

"4. To conduct their operations in accordance 
with the laws and customs of war. 

"In countries where militia or volunteer corps 
constitute the army, or form part of it, they are in¬ 
cluded under the denomination 'army.'" 

This article, sir, is intended as, and has the 
effect of defining lawful belligerents. And under 
that article Yamashita has this choice: To say, 

"Yes, I did command an army; these men under me were 
lawful belligerents, and, therefore, the person 
commanding them, myself, was responsible for his sub¬ 
ordinates ." 
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Responsible for what? 

Responsible under international law for the proper 
conduct of its military operations; responsible to see to 
it that its members did conduct their operations in accord 
ance with the laws and customs of war. That is one choice 

The other choice is to say, "No, I did not command 
an army; I commanded armed bandits," as he would call 
them, "outlawed brigands." 

He has not chosen this second course; he has said, 
"Yes, I commanded an army," therefore, he has told this 
Commission that he was a person in command of an army 
and responsible for the acts of his subordinates. That 
does not mean merely subordinate officers, that means 
everyone in the army, to see to it that they conducted 
their operations in accordance with the laws and customs 
of war. 

That alone is enough, as we see it, to establish 
the dereliction of duty on the part of Yamashita as a 
violation of the laws of war. 

Confessedly, this provision of the Hague Convention 
has not generally been so applied. In fact, I know of 
no case of any importance where it has been applied or 
where any effort has been made to apply it that way. 
However, there are many provisions in these international 
conventions, in the customs and lav/s of warfare, which 
have not as yet come before or had occasion to be passed 
upon by military tribunals or by any tribunals, and this 
may be one. 
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We say this is the time for this tribunal to apply 
it. However, it is not necessary for us to rely merely 
upon that express provision of the Hague Convention. 
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As I have had occasion to say before, the Hague 
Convention, as well as other international conventions 
relative to the laws of war, very largely is merely a con¬ 
firmation of the common laws of war which previously had 
been built up as general and common understanding of the 
nations of the world -- at least, the civilized nations — 
following which they were codified in writing, into what 
we called "Conventions." We contend that under the 
standards of conduct of all armies, which the Accused 
himself acknowledged applied to professional soldiers of 
all civilized nations — under those standards of conduct, 
in all armies, the commanding officer does bear responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of those under him. That is a re¬ 
quisite element of command. If it were not the case, it 
would be impossible to conduct effective or, at least, 
civilized warfare. 

Furthermore, the criminal laws, the customs, the 
laws generally of civilized nations, are construed to apply 
in the international field as a part of the laws of war as 
well, wherever they bear any relation at all. For instance, 
murder is a violation of the laws of war; not because 
there is an international convention on the subject, but 
because all civilized nations forbid murder. The same 
with rape. 

Furthermore, under laws generally, any man who, 
having the control of the operation of a dangerous instru¬ 
mentality, fails to exercise that degree of care which 
under the circumstances should be exercised to protect 
third persons, is responsible for the consequences of his 
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dereliction of duty. We say, apply that in this case.' 

Apply that in the field of military law. It is applied by 
international tribunals or claims commissions with respect 
to claims for pecuniary damages by individuals or govern¬ 
ments against individuals of another government, or against 
other governments, arising out of illegal acts. There are 
many cases where, under international law, a government of 
one nation — or let us say a nation has been held finan¬ 
cially responsible because of the wrongful acts of its 
agents or representatives, military or otherwise, with 
consequent injuries to the nationals of other countries. 
There is nothing to prevent the application of that same 
principle in the lav/ of war on a criminal basis; absolutely 
nothing. 

When we speak of criminal and civil liability, v/e 
are speaking of statutory law or of common law on a muni¬ 
cipal basis, and not necessarily in the field of the laws 
of war. As I said awhile ago, if in military law an 
officer may have criminal responsibility in some cases and 
administrative responsibility in another, in either case, 
he having been guilty of a wrongful act in the field of 
international law, the laws of v/ar, the difference in 
punishment is not recognized except as to the degree of 
sentence. If the judging authority sees fit to assess 
death as the penalty for that wrongful act, it may do so; 
or, if it believes that under the circumstances a lesser 
sentence is justified, it may fine or imprison rather than 
assess death. But the type of punishment is immaterial to 
the type of penalty, so far as the laws of war are concerned. 
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There are many cases in the courts where pecuniary 
damages have been awarded against a government because 
of wrongful acts of its soldiers or commanding officers, 
with consequent injury to the nationals of other coun¬ 
tries. That is in the field of civil liability. 

Now let us look to the field of criminal respon¬ 
sibility. The Defense would say that it is all very well 
to talk about civil liability or to cite cases involving 
civil claims, but that criminal liability and criminal 
punishment are quite another matter. We will meet them 
on that ground. I am sure the Defense would not deny the 
principle of criminal negligence. We believe that this 
is a clear case, in the international field, of criminal 
negligence. 

The general rule with respect to criminal negli¬ 
gence is stated as follows: 

Furthermore, where an injury results from a danger¬ 
ous instrumentality, the lav/ may impose upon the wrong¬ 
doer a criminal liability. This was so at common lav/ 
and has generally been enacted into statutes. 

Quoting Thompson on Negligence, 2d Edition, Volume 
I, Section 10: 

"The general conception of the courts, and the only 
one that is reconcilable with reason, is that the failure 
to do an act required or the doing of the act required is 
negligence as a mere matter of law; otherwise called 
•negligence per so'." 

Wharton's Criminal Evidence, Volume I, Section 88, 
states tho rule on Criminal Negligence as follows: 
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"That a person knows what he does is also sometimes 
called a presumption of law. If the term 'presumption of 
law' is taken to mean something that the law declares to 
be universally true until rebutted, then it is not a pre¬ 
sumption of law that all persons know what they are about, 
for there are many persons of whom the law declares just 
the contrary. But that a person who is cognoscenti should 
set up ignorance of fact as ground of exculpation or of 
defense would be against the policy of the lav/, and hence, 
where there is no fraud or imposition, the law treats him 
as if he were cognizant of v/hat he did. He is not sup¬ 
posed to have known the facts of which it appears he was 
ignorant; but if his ignorance is negligent or culpable 
. then his ignorance is no defense." 

"If his ignorance is negligent or culpable, then 
his ignorance is no defense" — that is a principle applied 
in criminal law. There are many variations of that, and a 
similar principle has been applied in the field of inter¬ 
national law. 

For instance, Borchard, Diplomatic Protection, page 
217, states that: 

".The failure of a government to use due 

diligence to prevent a private injury is a well recognized 
ground of international responsibility." 

Now, if it is proper and permissible under inter¬ 
national lav/ and the laws of war to apply to an entire 
government, an entire nation, civil responsibility in the 
form of damages for wrongful actions, violations of laws 
of v/ar by the agents or the representatives of that nation, 
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is there any reason under the sun why a responsibility, 
criminal or civil, under the lav/s of war, might not 
properly be applied under the proper circumstances in the 
proper case to an individual? The Defense cries that 
Yamashita was too far away from the scene of battle, too 
far removed from the actual perpetrators, Justly to be 
charged and punished for the crimes of those under him. 
Yet, his very government, his entire nation may legally 
be held responsible — even farther removed from the 
perpetrators and from the scene of the crime. We 3ay 
that it is in accordance with all of the established 
principles of responsibility in the field of international 
relations that the commanding officer as an individual be 
held responsible. 

Nov/, Defense has made out that the Accused took 
every possible step that he could have taken to prevent 
these violations of the laws of war by those under him. 
That is the customary defense in a manslaughter charge. 

In a manslaughter charge, which, of course, is a criminal 
charge in courts of law, the basis of the charge may be 
some failure to act or some negligent act, a negligent, 
not wilful act; not a deliberate, intentional act — that 
could be some degree of murder. Where there has been 
a failure to do something which should have been done 
and which would have prevented the death, that may be 
manslaughter. It is immaterial that there was no intent 
to kill, that the person charged later deplored the 
consequences of his negligence. It is immaterial that 
if the situation v/ere to arise again he would take 
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affirmative action to prevent the accident or prevent 
the injury. That is all immaterial. The fact remains 
that he failed to observe a duty to take proper care. 

That failure of duty resulted in injury or death. If 
it is death, he may be charged and convicted of man¬ 
slaughter. 

I have in mind the case of the burning of the 
circus tent, I believe in Connecticut, a few years ago. 
Officers and employees of the circus company were charged 
and, I am informed, convicted of criminal charges, and 
sentenced to prison terms. Not because they ordered that 
the circus tent be burned, not because they ordered that 
the innocent, helpless women and children there be killed, 
but because they failed to take action which, if taken, 
would have prevented that catastrophe. True, they had 
taken steps; they had men posted as fire guards. But they 
had failed to take the steps which, if taken, would have 
prevented the tragedy; it was forseeable, and they were 
charged with having had knowledge that, if they failed to 
take those ultimate precautions, such a tragedy might 
happen. 

We say the same thing of Yamashita. He knew there 
was guerrilla activity in the Philippine Islands. He says 
it was most intense, the hostility of the people was 
extraordinary, and that he learned those things as soon 
as he came to the Philippines. He knew that his men were 
being pressed by the guerrillas, he knew the people were 
unfriendly, and that such would naturally, necessarily 
react upon the reciprocal feelings of the Japanese troops 
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under him. He was issuing orders for the suppression of 
guerrillas — civilians, of course. Under those circum¬ 
stances he owed the affirmative duty of taking definite 
steps to see to it that his troops did not commit these 
atrocities. If he himself did not condone, if he did not 
order, if he did not approve, if he did not direct these 
atrocities, he could have foreseen them; and, foreseeing 
them, he could have prevented them. And he failed to 
prevent them.' 

We won't say that he failed to foresee them. We 
think he did foresee them and didn't care. We claim there 
is ample testimony in the record to support that conclusion. 
But irrespective of that, and irrespective of the affirma¬ 
tive proof in this record to the effect that he himself 
ordered these executions, these massacres — irrespective 
of that, the ultimate fact remains that he came into the 
Philippines under circumstances such that he should have 
and could have foreseen what later did happen, and he did 
not take the steps necessary to prevent it. That alone 
is sufficient to mark him as guilty of a dereliction of 
duty under international law, the laws of war; dereliction 
of duty which constitutes a violation of the laws of war. 

I would like to quote from Moore's International 
Law Digest, Volume VI, page 919, which is a recognized 
authority in the field of international law: 

"We do not, at the present day, often hear when a 
town is carried by assault that the garrison is put to 
sword in cold blood, on the plea that they have no right 
to quarter. Such things are no longer approved or coun¬ 
tenanced by civilized nations. But we sometimes hear of 
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a captured town being sacked, and the houses of the in¬ 
habitants being plundered, on the plea that it was im¬ 
possible for the General to restrain his soldiery in the 
confusion and excitement of storming the place; and under 
that softer name of plunder it has sometimes been attempted 
to veil all crimes which man in his worst excesses can 
commit; horrors so atrocious that their very atrocity 
preserves them from our full execration, because it makes 
it impossible to describe them. It is true that soldiers 
sometimes commit excesses which their officers cannot 
prevent; but in general, a commanding officer is respon¬ 
sible for tho acts of those under his orders. Unless he 
can control his soldiers, he is unfit to command them. 11 

If he is unfit to command them, sir, he is respon¬ 
sible to mankind for the results of his unfitness.' If 
Yamashita could not control his troops, it v/as his duty 
to mankind, to say nothing of his duty to his country, to 
inform his superiors of that fact so that they might have 
taken steps to relieve him, replace him v/ith a man who 
would have saved humanity from these crimes. There is no 
evidence that he did that. He testified that he did not 
even communicate v/ith the Southern Army, to say nothing 
of Tokyo, concerning the situation here v/ith respect to 
guerrillas and the hostile attitude of the people. 

He failed in his mission in the Philippines; not 
merely to hold the Philippines for the Japanese, but he 
failed in his mission here to protect the Philippine 
people who were in his custody. It was an affirmative 
failure, because he failed to take the action which 
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would have protected him, which would have preserved him 
against the fate which befell him. 

Now, in conclusion, sir, the Prosecution believes 
without question that it has established the atrocities, 
the crimes, the murder, the rape, the destruction without 
military excuse or necessity of private and public pro¬ 
perty, the devastation of large parts of the Philippines; 
we have established that. 

We have established that these acts were committed 
wrongfully by men under the command of the Accused. 

We have established that he failed to take steps 
which could have been taken to prevent those acts. We 
believe that the testimony shows an affirmative failure 
to act, that is to say, a failure on the part of the 
Accused to do those things which he, as an Army commander 
under the circumstances, with the experience he confessed¬ 
ly had, knew would have to be taken to prevent these 
foreseeable acts. He failed to take that action. 

We say he is responsible under the laws of war. If 
he is responsible, if it is his fault, his failure to 
perform his duty that resulted in all of these murders, 
horrors, that we have spent some four weeks presenting 
to the Commission, then we say that no penalty less than 
death could be justified. 

We say that if Yamashita is responsible in any 
measure for the violations of the laws of war committed 
by the men under his command in the Philippines, anything 
less than the death sentence would be a mockery.' 

We therefore respectfully recommend that if the 
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Accused is found guilty as charged, the sentence be death; 
and, in view of the aggravated nature of the crimes, in 
view of the measure of the crimes, we recommend that the 
sentence in the case of death be carried out by hanging. 

CAPTAIN REEL: Sir, may I make one remark that will 
aid the Commission in the study of the record, on the 
basis of the reference to the testimony of General 
Yokoyama? Quite inadvertently, I am sure, the Prosecution 
neglected to point out that the part that they read was 
later, on cross examination, corrected by General Yokoyama, 
who admitted that he had made a mistake in that particular 
testimony. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: This will conclude the taking of 
testimony and arguments in this case. 

The Commission will announce its findings at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, Friday next. 

The Commission is now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 1620 hours, 5 December 194-5, the 
trial was adjourned until 1400 hours, 7 December 194-5.) 
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proceedings 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The Commission is in session. The 
Prosecution may make its opening statement, 

MAJOR KERR: Sir, the members of the Commission, the 

Accused and Defense Counsel are present. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: The charge against the Accused is 
as follows : 

"Tomoyuki YAMASHITA, General Imperial Japanese Army, 
between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at Manila and 
at other places in the Philippine Islands, while commander 
of armed forces of Japan at war with the United States of 
America and its allies, unlawfully disregarded and failed to 
discharge his duty as commander to control the operations of 
the members of his command, permitting them to commit brutal 
atrocities and other high crimes against people of the United 
States and of its allies and dependencies, particularly the 
Philippines; and he, General Tomoyuki YAMASHITA, thereby 
violated the laws of war." 

It is backed by Bills of Particulars specifying one 
hundred twenty-three separate items or offenses, most of 
which were presented for our consideration. 

The crimes alleged to hove been permitted by the Accuse' 3 
in violation of the lows of war may be grouped into three cate* 
gories: (1) Starvation, execution or massacre without trial 
and mnl-administration generally of civilian internees and 
prisoners of war; (2) Torture, rope, murder and moss execu¬ 
tion of very large numbers of residents of the Philippines, 
including women and children and members of religious orders, 
by starvation, beheading, bayoneting, clubbing, hanging, 
burning alive, and destruction by explosives; (3) Burning 
and demolition without adequate military necessity of large 
numbers of homes, places of business, places of religious 
worship, hospitals, public buildings, and educational in¬ 
stitutions. In point of time, the offenses extended through- 
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out the period the Accused was in command of Japanese troops 
in the Philippines. In point of area, the crimes extended 
throughout the Philippine Archipelago, although by far the 
most of the incredible acts occurred on Luzon. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Accused made no attempt to deny that the 
crimes were committed, although some deaths were attributed 
by Defense Counsel to legal execution of armed guerrillas, 
hazards of battle and action of guerrilla troops favorable 
to Japan. 

The Commission has heard 286 persons during the course 
of this trial, most of whom have given eye-witness accounts 
of what they endured or what they saw. They included doctors 
and nurses; lawyers, teachers, businessmen; men and women of 
religious orders; prisoners of war and civilian internees; 
officers of the United States Army; officers of the Japanese 
Army and Navy; Japanese civilians; a large number of men, 
women and children of the Philippines; and the Accused. 
Testimony has been given in eleven languages or dialects. 

Many of the witnesses displayed incredible scars of wounds 
which they testified were inflicted by Japanese from whom 
they made miraculous escapes followed by remarkable physical 
recovery. For the most part, we have been impressed by the 
candor, honesty and sincerity of the witnesses whose testimony 
is contained in 4055 pages in the record of trial. 

We have received for analysis and evaluation 423 
exhibits consisting of official documents of the United 
States Army, The United States State Department,and the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines; affidavits; captured enemy 
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documents or translations thereof*, diaries taken from 
Japanese personnel, photographs, motion picture films, and 
Manila newspapers. 

The Prosecution presented evidence to show that the 
crimes were so extensive and widespread, both as to time 
and area, that they must either have been wilfully permitted 
by the Accused, or secretly ordered by the Accused. Captured 
orders issued by subordinate officers of the Accused were 
presented as proof that they, at least, ordered certain acts 
leading directly to exterminations of civilians under the 
guise of eliminating the activities of guerrillas hostile 
to Japan. With respect to civilian internees and prisoners 
of war, the proof offered to the Commission alleged criminal 
neglect, especially with respect to food and medical supplies, 
as well as complete failure by the higher echelons of command 
to detect and prevent cruel and inhuman treatment accorded by 
local commanders and guards. The Commission considered evi¬ 
dence that the provisions of the Geneva Convention received 
scant compliance or attention, and that the International 
Red Cross was unable to render any sustained help. The 
cruelties and arrogance of the Japanese Military Police, 
prison camp guards ar.l officials, with like action by local 
subordinate commanders were presented at length by the pro¬ 
secution. 

The Defense established the difficulties faced by the 
Accused with respect not only to the swift and overpowering 
advance of American forces, but also to the errors of his 
predecessors, weaknesses in organization, equipment, supply 
with especial reference to food and gasoline, training, 
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communication, discipline and morale of his troops. It 
was alleged that the sudden assignment of Naval and Air 
Forces to his tactical command presented almost insurmoun¬ 
table difficulties. This situation was followed, the De¬ 
fense contended, by failure to obey his orders to withdraw 
troops from Manila, and the subsequent massacre of unarmed 
civilians, particularly by Naval forces. Prior to the Luzon 
Campaign, Naval forces had reported to a separate ministry 
in the Japanese Government ana Naval Commanders may not have 
been receptive or experienced in this instance with respect 
to a joint land operation under a single commander who was 
designated from the Army Service. As to the crimes them¬ 
selves , complete ignorance that they had occurred was 
stoutly maintained by the Accused, his principal staff 
officers and subordinate commanders; further, that all such 
acts, if committed, were directly contrary to the announced 
policies, wishes and orders of the Accused. The Japanese 
Commanders testified that they did not make personal in¬ 
spections or independent checks during the Philippine cam¬ 
paign to determine for themselves the established procedures 
by which their subordinates accomplish their missions. 

Taken at full face value, the testimony indicates that 
Japanese senior commanders operate in a vacuum, almost in 
another world with respect to their troops, compared with 
standards American Generals take for granted. 

r e have considered carefully the final statements 
of the Prosecution and Defense Counsel. 

This Accused is an officer of long years of ex¬ 
perience, broad in its scope, who has had extensive command 
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and staff duty In the Imperial Japanese Army in peace as 
v/ell as war in Asia, Malaya, Europe, and the Japanese Home 
Islands. Clearly, assignment to command military troops is 
accompanied by broad authority and heavy responsibility. 

This has been true in all armies throughout recorded history. 
It is absurd, however, to consider a commander a murderer 
or rapist because one of his soldiers commits a murder or a 
rape. Nonetheless, where murder and rape and vicious, re¬ 
vengeful actions are widespread offenses, and there is no 
effective attempt by a commander to discover and control the 
criminal acts, such a commander may be held responsible, even 
criminally liable, for the lawless acts of his troops, de¬ 
pending upon their nature and the circumstances surrounding 
them. Should a commander issue orders which lead directly 
to lav/less acts, the criminal responsibility is definite 
and has always been so understood. The Rules of Land War¬ 
fare, Field Manual 27-10, United States Army, are clear 
on these points. It is for the purpose of maintaining dis¬ 
cipline and control, among other reasons, that military com¬ 
manders are given broad powers of administering military 
justice. The tactical situation, the character, training 
and capacity of staff officers and subordinate commanders as 
well as the traits of character, and training of his troops 
are other important factors in such cases. These matters 
have been the principle considerations of the Commission 
during its deliberations. 

The Accused, his Senior Counsel and personal inter¬ 
preter will take position before the Commission. 

(Whereupon, Colonel Clarke, Mr. Hamamoto, and the 
Accused stood before the Commission.) 
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(Whereupon the Accused addressed the Commission in 
native tongue.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Mr. Hamnmoto may read the state¬ 
ment , 

MR. HAMAMOTO: "In my capacity as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Japanese 14th Area Army I met and fought, here in 
the Philippines, numerically and qualitatively superior armed 
forces of the United States. Throughout this engagement I 
have endeavored to fulfil to the best of my ability the re¬ 
quirements of my position and have done my best to conduct 
myself at all times in accordance with the principles of 
fairness and justice. 

"I have been arraigned and tried before this Honorable 
Commission as a war criminal. I wish to state that I stand 
here today with the same clear conscience as on the first 
day of my arraignment and I swear before my Creator and 
everything sacred to me that I am innocent of the charges 
made against me. 

"With reference to the trial itself I wish to take 
this opportunity to express my gratitude to the United States 
of America for having accorded to an enemy General the un¬ 
stinted services of a staff of brilliant, conscientious and 
upright American officers and gentlemen as Defense Counsel." 

Thank you. 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: General Yam.ashita: The Commission 

concludes: (1) That a series of atrocities and other high 
crimes have been committed by members of the Japanese armed 
forces under your command against people of the United States, 
their allies and dependencies throughout the Philippine 
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Islands; that they were not sporadic in nature but in many 
cases were methodically supervised by Japanese officers and 
noncommissioned officers; (2) That during the period in 
question you failed to provide effective control of your 
troops as was required by the circumstances. 

Accordingly upon secret written ballot, two-thirds 
or more of the members concurring, the Commission finds you 
guilty as charged and sentences you to death by hanging. 

The Accused and Japanese members of the Defense staff 
will be escorted from the Courtroom, 

(Whereupon the Accused and Japanese members of the 
Defense staff were escorted from the courtroom.) 

GENERAL REYNOLDS: Its task completed, the Commission 
adjourns, sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 1415 hours, 7 December 1945, the trial 
was concluded.) 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 

AFO 500 

AO 000.5 (24 Sop 45) JA 24 September 1945 

SUBJECT: Regulations Governing the Trial of War Criminals. 

TO : Commanding General, AFWESPAC 

Commanding General, Sixth Army 
Commanding General, Eighth .At-ny 

The following rules and regulations will govern the trials of 
person*, uni.,s, and organisations accused as War Criminals in this theater: 

ESTABLISI-l'EKT OF MILITARY COMMISSIONS 

1. GENERAL-. Tvial of persons, units, and organizations accused 
as War criminals i to by military commissions to be convened by or 
under the authority of the Commander-iBr-Chiaf, United States Army Forces, 
Pacific. 

2. LUMBER AND TYPES. The number and types of commissions to be 
established will depend upon the number and nature of the offenses involved 
and of the offenders to bo tried. Such commissions nay include, among 
others, international military commissions consisting of representatives 

of several nations or of each nation concerned, appointed to try cases 
involving offenses against two (2) or more nations, or ar.y other offenses; 
and commissions consist.''"..? of members of »ny one branch or of several 
branches of the armed services of one or more nations, to try cases 
involving offenses against any on^ or more of such service branches, or 
any other offenses. 


JURISDICTION 

3. OVER TERRITORY. Thv military commissions established hereunder 
shall have jurisdiction over all of Japan and other areas occupied by 

the armed forces commanded by the Commander-in-Chidf, United States 
Array Forces, Pacific. 

4. OVER PERSONS.- a. The military commissions established heroundor 
8hall have Jurisdiction over all persons, units or organizations within 
Japan and ether areas occupied by the armed forces, commanded by the 
Commander-in-Chief, United States Army Forces, Pacific. 

b. Any military or naval unit or any official, or unofficial 
group or organisation, whether ^r not still in vxistur.ee, nay bo charged 
with criminal acts or complicity therein pnd tried by a military commission. 

c. The convening authority nay smccify particular offenders 
to be tried before any commission appointed by him. 
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5. OVdR OFFEJSIS.- a. The military commissions established here¬ 
under shall Jiavo jurisdiction over the following offenses: murder, 
torture or ill-treatnor.t of prisoners cf war or persons on th~ seas; 
killing or ill-treatnont of hostages; murder, torture or ill-treatment, 
or deportation to slave labor or for any other ill.gal purpose, of 
civilians of, or in, occupied territory; plunder of public or private 
property; wnr.ton destruction of cities, towns or villages; devastation, 
destruction cr damage rt public or private property net justified by 
military necessity; planning, preparation, initiation or waging of n 
war of ag.jrcc3i.cn- or cm invasion o? war in violation of international 
law, 1 • ...;>.os, agreement a or assurances; nureer, c-tomination, 
enslc-V/em^nc, deportation or other inhumane acts committed against my 
civilian population, or persecution on political, racial, national or 
religious grounds, in oxectuion of or connection with any offor.se within 
tho jurisdiction of .the co-mission, whether or not in violation of the 
domorvi' law of th. country where perpetrated; and all other offenses 
agal: . i tho laws 0:1 ...istoms of war; participation in a common plan 

or conspiracy to accomplish any of tho foregoing. Leaders, organizers, 
instigators, accessories and accomplices participating in the formulation 
or execution of any such common plan or conspiracy will bo held responsible 
for all acts performed by any person in execution of that plan or conspiracy. 

b, Persons whose offenses have a particular geographical 
location outside Japan may be returned to the scene of their critics for 
trial by competent milit-.r: or civil tribunals of local jurisdiction. In 
the event a person is requested for trial in two (2) or more countries, 
tho Commander-in-Chiuf, United States Army Forces, Pacific, will determine 
tho plaCo of trial on tho basis of thu relative gravity of the respective 
charges and oth-r roiovr/iu circumstances. 

USiSSBSHX? OF COhkISSlOi: 

6. AFPOIrlTitLtiT, Tho members of each military commission will be 
appointed by the Comaar.dor-in-Chiof, United States Army Forces, Pacific, 
or under authority delegated by him. Tho appointment nay be made in tho 
order convening the commission or in a separate ordor. Alternates nay 
be appointed by the convening authority. Such alternates shall attend 
all sessions of the commission and in caso of illness or other incapacity 
of any principal member ar. alternate shall take the place of that member. 

Any vacancy among the members or alternates occurring after a trial has 
begun may b. .Hod by the convening authority, but the substar.ee of all 
proceedings had ^>nd evidence taJcen in that case shall be made known to 
that nov/. member or alt cranio in open court b-foro the trial proceods. 

7. NUH3ZR OF Ii3i3ERS. Each commission shall consist of not less 
than three ( 3 ) members. 
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8 C . QUALIFICATIONS. Tho convening authority shall appoint to the 
comics Ion persons wlion he dotorainos to ho compet-nt to perform tho 
duties involved and not disqualified hy personal interest or prejudice; 
provided, that no person shall he appointed to hear a case which he 
personally investigated, nor if he is required as a witness in that case. 
A commission nay consist of Army, Navy and other service personnel, or 
of both service personnel and civilians# If feasible, one or more 
members of a commission should have had legal training. 

9 QUORUM A .tTD VOTING. A quorum shall consist of two-thirds (2/3) 
of thv. numbers of the commission, or alternates (if any) acting as 
nenbe*e, but in no event Less than three (3) members. All decisions 
of tho commission shall bo by majority vote of the numbers present when 
the vote is taken, which shall be a quorum, except that conviction and 
sentence shall be bv the affirmative votes of not less than two-thirds 
(2/3^ f tho members of the quorum. In case of a tie vote, the vote of 
tho presiding member will detcinino. 

10. PRESIDING 1T3M3SR. In the event the convening authority does not 
name one of the men.-or g as the presiding member, the senior officer among 
the members of the commission present shall preside, or such other member 
as tho senior officer nay designate. 

PROSECUTORS 

11. APPODTTIENT. The convening authority shall designate one or 
more persons to conduct t’ e prosecution before oach commission. In 
prosecutions for offenses involving more thar. one nation, each nation 
concerned may be represented among the prosecutors. 

12. DUTIES. Tho duties of the prosecutors are: 

a. To determine the offensos and the offenders to be tried 
before the commission in addition to those specifically ordered by the 
convening authority. 

b. To prepare and present to the commission charges and 
specifications. 

c. To prepare cases for trial and to conduct the prosecution 
of each cas^ before the commission. 

POISES AND PROCfDURE CP COiJJSSIOiTS 

13. CONDUCT OP THE TRIAL. A Commission shall: 

a. Confine each -trial strictly to a fair, expeditious hearing 
on the issues raised by the charges, excluding irrelevant issues or 
evidence and preventing any unnecessary delay or interference. 

b. Deal summarily with any contumacy or contempt, imposing 
any appropriate punishment therefor. 

c. Sessions of a commission shall be public except when other¬ 
wise directed by the commission. 
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d. A commission shall hold each session at such tine and place 
as it sheJLl determine or as nay bo directed by ths convening authority. 

14. RIGHTS OF THS ACCUSED, The accused shall be entitled: 

a. To have in advance cf trial a copy of the charges and 
specifications, so worded as clearly to apprise tho accused of each 
offense charged. 

b. To bo represented prior to *>nd during trirl by counsel of 
his own choice, or to conduct his own defense. If tho accused fails to 
designate his counsel, the comission shall appoint conpetont counsel 
to represent or advise tho accused. 

0 To ha,vo his counsel present relevant evidence at the trial 
in support of his defense, and cross-examine each adverse witness who 
personally appears before tho commission. 

d,, To hav the charges end specifications, the pro erodings and 
any <?o; montpry^ evidence translated when he is unable otherwise to 
undos s .and these. 

15 . WITi'T?SSES. The cormission shall have power: 

a. To aumm witnesses and require their attendance pnd testimony 
under penalty; to administer oaths or affirmations to witnossos and other 
persons ; and to question witnesses. 

b. To require tnc production of documents and other evidentiary 

material, 

c. To have evidence taken by a special commissioner appointed 
by the commissions 

16. EVIDENCE.- a. The commission shall admit such evidence as in 
its opinion would bo of assistance in proving or disproving the charge, 
or such as in the commission’s opinion would have probative value in the 
mind of a reasonable man. In particular, and without limiting in any 
way the scopo of tho foregoing general rules, the following evidence 
nay be admitted: 

(1) Any document which appears to the commission to have 
been signed or issued officially by any officer, 
department, agency, or nembvr cf tho armed forces of 
nr.y government, without proof of the signature or of 
the issuance of the document. 

(2) Any report which appears to tho commission to have 
bcv_n sL,'nod or issued by the International Rod Cross 
or a member thereef, or by a medical doctor cr any 
medical service personnel, or by an investigator or 
intelligence officer, cr by any other person whom tho 

• commission finds to have boon acting in tho courso of 
his duty when making tho report. 

( 3 ) Affidavits, depositions, or other statements taken 
•by or. officer detailed for that purpose by military 
authority. 
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(4) Any diary, letter or other document appearing to the 
commission to contain information relating to the charge. 

(5) A copy of nny document or other secondary evidence of 
its contents, if the connissior. believes that the 
original is not available or cannot be produced 
without undue delay. 

b. The commission shall take judicial notice of facts of common 
knowledge, 3 :fici,-l gov..-mnent documents of any nation, and the proceedings, 
records and findings of military or other agencies of any cf the United 
Hat lens. 

. A cor'.ission ray require the prosecution and the defense to 
nnko a preliminary offer of proof, whereupon the comission nay rule in 
advance on the admissibility of such evidence. 

d. I: the accused is charged with an offense involving concerted 
criminal action upon thw part of a. military or naval unit, or any group 

or orr nization, evidence which has been giv.n previously at a trial 
of an; ,-ther member of that unit, group or organization, relative to 
that concerted offense, may b^ received as pri ma facie evidence that tho 
accused likewise is guilty of that offense. 

e. The fi. dings and judgment of a commission in any trial of a. 
unit, group or organization with respect to the criminal chnra.ctor, 
purpose or activities thereof shall be given full faith and credit in any 
subsequent tri-l by that any other commission of an individual person 
charged with criminal responsibility through membership in that unit, 
group or organization. Upon proof of membership in such unit, group nr 
organization convicted by a commission, the burden of proof shall shift 
to the p.ccusod to establish any mitigating circumstances relating to 

his membership or participation therein. 

f. Tho official position of the accused shall not absolve 
him from responsibility, nor be considered in mitigation of punishment, 
further, action pursuant to order of tho accused's superior, or cf his 
government, shall net constitute a defense, but may be- considered in 
mitigation of punishment if the commission determines that Justice 

sc requires. 

17 . TRIAL PROCEDURE. The proceedings at each triad will be 
conducted substantial!; follows, unless modified by the commission 
to suit the particular circumstances: 

a. Zr.ch charge and specification will be read, or its 
substance stated, in open court. 

b. The presiding member shall ask each accused whether ho 
pleads "Guilty" or "liot Guilty". 

c. The prosecution shall make its opening statement. 

d. Tho presiding member nay, at this or any othv.r time, require 
the prosecutor to state what evidenc he proposes to submit to tho 
commission, and th* commission thereupon may rule upon the admissibility 
of 3uch evidence. 

e. The witnesses anc. other evidence for the prosecution shall 
be heard or present-.d. At the close of the cane far the prosecution, 
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the connission npy, on notion of tho dofonso for a finding of not guilty* 
consider and rule whether the evidence before the commission supports 
th<_ charges against the accused. The commission nay defer action on 
any such notion and permit or require the prosecution to reopen its enso 
and produce any further available evidence. 

f. Tho dofenso any r.ako an opening s tat orient prior to presenting 
its ease. Tht. presiding member nay, at this or any other tine, require 
the defense to state what evidence they propose to subnit to the 
connission, whereupon the commission nay rule upon the admissibility 

of such ovidonco* 

g. Tho witnesses and other evidence for the defense shall be 
hoard or presented. Thereafter* the prosecution and defense nay 
introduce such evidence in rebuttal as tho connission nay rule admissible. 

h. The defense, and thereafter the prosecution, shall address 
tho connission. 

i f . The commission shall consider the ease ir. closed session 
and the. -ftor in oy-jci court deliver its judgment, and in the v/vent of 
a conviction shall pronounce sentence. 

18. RECORD OF PTwCE?J) T l'GS. Each commission shall nak.. a separate 
record of its proceedings in the trial of each case brought before it. 

The record shfill be prepared by tho prosecutor luidm* th„ direction cf 
tho connission and submitted to the defense counsel. The connission 
shall be responsible for its accuracy. Such record, certified by the 
presiding member of the connission or his successor, shall be delivered 
to the convening authority as B' on as possible after tho trial. 

JUDGMENT AND SENTENCE 

19. JUDGMENT, Tho Judgment of a. connission as to guilt or acquittal 
shall be delivered in open court. It nay state the reasons on which basod. 

20. SENTENCE. The commission nay sentence an accused, upon conviction, 
to death by. hanging or shooting, imprisonment for life or for n ny less 
tom, fine, or such othor punishment as tho connission shall determine 

to be proper. Tho commission nay also order confiscation of nny property 
of a convicted accused, deprive that accused of any stolen property, or 
order its delivery to the Commander-in-Chicf, United States Amy Forces, 
Pacific, for disposition as ho shall find to be prop.r, or nay rrdcr 
restitution with appropriate penalty in cases of default. 

21. APPROVAL OF SENTENCE, No sentence of a military connission shall 
be carried into offset until approved by tho officer who convened the 
coemission, or his succcs or, Such officer shall havo authority to approve, 
nitigato, remit, commute, suspend, reduce or otherwise alter the sentence 
imposed, or (without prejudice to accused) remand the ease for rehearing 
before a new military commission; but ho shall not have authority to 
increase the severity of the sentence. No sentence of death shall be 
carried into effect until confirmed by tho Oonmnndor-in-Chief, United 
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States Amy Forces, Pacific. Except as herein provided, the Judgment 
and sentence of a. connission shall be final and not subject to review. 

2IJLE iiAKIi'JG POWER 

22. SUFFLEi-iEiTTARY RULES AiTD FORMS. Each connission shall adopt 
rules and forns to jov< rn its procedure, not inconsistent with the pro¬ 
visions hereof or such rules md foms as r.my be prescribed by th.: 
convening authority or by the Connander-in-Chief, United States Arny 
Forces, Pacific. 

3y connnnd of General MacARTHUR: 

/ tni-i 

B. M. FITCH, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Arny, 
Adjutant General. 
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States Amy Forces, Pacific. Except as herein provided, the judgment 
and sentence of a connission shall be final and not subject to review. 

PULE MAKING POWER 

22. SUFFLEaEiTTARY RULES AND FORMS. Each commission shall adopt 
rules and forms to govern its procedure, not inconsistent with the pro¬ 
visions hereof or such rules forms as may be prescribed by th.: 
convening authority or by the Connander-in-Chief, United States Army 
Forces, Pacific. 

3y command of General MacARTHUR: 

/ IT) 

B. M. FITCH, 

Brigpdier General, U. S. Army, 
Adjutant General. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARLCT FORCES, PACIFIC 


APO 500 

AG 000.5 (24 Sep 45)DC S 24 September 1945 


SUBJECT: Trial of War Criminals. 

TO: Commanding General, United States Arny Forces, 

Western Pacific. 


1. By virtue of the authority vested in the Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Army Forces, Pacific, and in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of radio WX 62612, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 12 September i.945» 
the Commanding General, United States Army Forces, Western Pacific is 
hereby empowered to appoint military commissions for the trial of such 
persons accused of war crimes as may hereafter be designated by this 
headquarters. 

2. All records of trial including Judgment or sentence and the 
action of the appointing authority will be forwarded to this headquar¬ 
ters. Unless otherwise directed, the execution of Judgment or sentence 
in all cases will be withheld pending the action of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

By command of General UacARTHUR: 


/s/ B. K. FITCH 
/t/ B. M. FITCH, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Adjutant General. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES AIMT FORGES '.<E31ERM FACIFIC 


Al-'O 707 
1 October 1945 


Srocial orderc ) 

1 

No.........112 ) Extract 

24« y.ppoi nlnent of a ni .li.tary co mmis sion . pursuant to authority 
contained in Letter, General Headquarters, lini'ced states Arty Forco3, Pacific, 
File A Or 000,3 (2k ocp 45) PCS 1 24 Soptaiber 1945, subjoct, Trial of (tenoral 
Tonoyuki yamuekita. th-. following officers cro hcroby appointed as a Military 
Commission for the Irj.aJL of General •SSXuj /ukx yamashita j 


Major 2jueral pussel d. Reynolds, president 

IP jor General clarence L' Slurdevant, Law Member 

!;a jor ccneral JQwes A. Lester 

Brigadier General Y;illiam g«- Ytelker 

Brigadier (jenoral Egbert F, Bullene 7**+" ' 

The preoocution shell be conducted by llajor Ipbert ?«• Korr, inf, 
as pros ecu'! or, and captain i\ D. Webster, JAGD, captain william N. Cslyer, JAGD, 
Captain D. C. Hill, JAGD, Captain jack H. Puce, inf, as Assistant prosecutors. 
The defense counsel shall be colonel iprry E. Clarke, JAGD, L i eutenant Q e l e no l 
;> ■ q Ji Bt-k , JAG S ) , Lieutenant colonel Y/alter C. Hendrix, JAGD, Lieutenant 
Colonel James G. Feldhaus, JAGD, ; r njor George F. Guy, Cov, a*l captain Adolf 
F. Pool, JAGD. 

Tho conwisnion 3hall meet in the city of Manila, ihilippine islands 
at tho call of the president thoroof. 

Tho conraisaion is authorized to employ or appoint such interpreters 
stenographic roportors, and ether assistants, us it shall deem advisoblo, 

Tlio comnission shell follow the provisions of Latter, General 
Hoadq-.iartorn, united states Army Forces, pacific, File „.G 000,5i (24 Sop 45) 

DCS, 24 September 1945» subject, Trial of Gonoral Tomoyuki yamashita, and have 
power to and shall, as occasion requires, make such rules for tho conduct of 
the ore ooedings S3 it shell deem necessary for a full and fair trail of tho 
per:. : before it. such ovidence shall bo admitted as would, in tho opinion of 
the resident of tho Coanission, hevo probative value to a rocsonoolc man and 
is relevant and tcrial to tho charges before tho commission. The concurrence' 
of at It., at too-third r of tho members of the Conmission present shall bo 
nocoflaary for a conviction cr sontonce. Tho rocord of trial, including any 
judgement or sentence, shall be transmitted directly to this houdquartor3 for 
acti j.n by tho appointing authority. 

BY CC!2:AND C7 LIEUTENANT GENERAL 3TYER: 


dTIGLV 

Jiieius'nmijix 


Col, A.G.D. 
Asst Adj Gen. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


EDMOND H LEAVEY 
Major General, USA 
Doputy Connandor, end 
Chief of Staff 
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HEi‘J)CiU/*RTSKj 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORGES ESTEEM PACIFIC 


Special orders ) 

No.112 ) Extract 


apo 707 

1 October 1943 


2b r , ;,T)poi n1nont of a mili tar y ca nnis sion . pursuant to authority 
contained in Lotted’, General Headquarters, united states Army Eorcos, Pacific, 
File AS 000,3 (24 Jcp 45) PCS, 24 soptenber 1945 i subjoct. Trial of General 
Tonoyu/.i yapuialita, the folio ping officers era hereby appointed as a j.lli tary 
Commission for the trial of General TOtus/uki yanuishitaj 


Major General jiussel D. Reynolds, president 
jor General olxrer.ee L' Siurdevant, Law Member 

Major General James a. Lester 

Brigadier General pillion c«- Y/olker 

Brigadier General Egbert F. Bullene /»**•> ^ ' 

The prosecution shall be conducted by Major Robert M» Kerr, Inf, 
as prosector, and captain 1 % D. Webster, JAGD, Captain william H. Calycr, JAGD, 
Captain D. C* H-iH, JAGD, captain jack M. puce, inf, as Assistant prosecutors. 
The defense counsel shall be colonel Harry E. Clarke, JAGD, L *<w tt « r » <w>t o » lsno . l 
? v q l a i -k , J A G S, Lieutenant colonel waiter C* Hendrix, JAGD, Lieutenant 
Colonel janes G» Feldhsus, JAGD, ipjor George F. Guy, Cav, awl captain Adolf 
F. Peel., JAGD. / 7^* 

?ho connission shall meet in the city of ppnilo, Philippine islands 
at tho call of tho president thereof. 

Tho coitr.iissicn is authorized to Gmploy or appoint such interpreters 
stenographic reporters, and other assistants, us it shall deem advi3oblo. 

The QoBiniasion shall follow tho provisions of Letter, General 
Headquarters, united states Army Forces, pacific, Filo „.G O00.5i (24 S"p 45) 

DCC* 24 September 1945» subject; Trial of General Tomoyuki Yomashita, and have 
power to end shall, as occasion requires, make such rules for the conduct of 
the proceedings as it shell doom necessary for a full and fair trail of tho 
pore before it. such evidence shall bo admitted as would, in tho opinion of 
tho resident of tho Conniission, havo probative value to a roesonaelc man and 
is relevant and tcrial to tho charges before the Commission. The concurrence' 
of ut k st two-thirds of tho members of the Conmi33ion present shall bo 
necessary for a conviction or aontoncc. iho rocord of trial, including any 
judgement or sentence, shall be transmitted directly to this hoadquartor3 for 
acti m by tho appointing authority. 


DY CCi: AND CF LIEUTEN/dTT CEMER..L 3TYER: 



EDM01© II LE 11 VEY 
Major General, USA 
Deputy comnsndor, and 
Chief of staff 
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HEADQUAnTERS 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES WESTERN PACIFIC 


Special Orders ) 

s Extract 

Number.117 ) 


Jjh 

aPO 707 
6 October 1945 


22. Pursuant to authority contained in Letter, General Headquarters, 
United States Arny Forces, Pacific, File AG 000.5 (24 Sept 45) DCS, 1 Oct 45 
Subjects T: -tl of General Tomoyukj Yanashita, Major Glicerio Opinion, JAGS, 
Philippine Arirv. ia detailed as assistant prosecutor of the military comm¬ 
ission appointed by par 24, SO 112, this hq, 1 Oct 45. 

23. Capt Milton Sandberg, JAGD, is detailed defense counsel of the 
ir.ilitr.ty commit--.sic: appointed by par 24, SO 112, this hq, 1 Oct 45» vice Lt 
Col Leigh M Clark, JAGD, relieved. 


BY COM'iAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL STYElt: 


EDi«.OND H LEAVEY 
Major General, USA 
Deputy Commander, 
and Chief of Staff 



Asst .idj Gen. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 
MILITARY COMMISSION ) 
convened by the ) 
COMMANDING GENERAL, ) 
United States Army Forces,) 
Western Pacific ) 
1 October 19*5. ) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

vs 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 


BlfcL QF PAPggPfflfi 


Pursuant to order of the Commission, the Prosecution 
respectfully submits this, its Bill of Particulars, as fol¬ 
lows: 


Between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at Man¬ 
ila and other places in the Philippine Islands, members of 
Armed Forces of Japan under the command of the Accused com¬ 
mitted the following: 

1. During the period from 9 October 1944 to 1 May 
1945, undertaking and putting into execution a deliberate 
plan and purpose to massacre and exterminate a large part 
of the civilian population of Batangas Province, and to 
devastate and destroy public, private and religious prop¬ 
erty therein, as a result of which more than 25,000 men, 
women and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, 
were brutally mistreated and killed, without cause or 
trial, and entire settlements were devastated and destroyed 
wantonly and without military necessity. 


2, During the period from 9 October 1944 to 2 Febru¬ 
ary 1945, at Santo Tomas Internment Camp in Manila, delib¬ 
erate and wilfull failure and refusal to provide food, 
medicine, clothing and other necessities to the civilian 
internees there confined, with consequent starvation and 
malnutrition, and deaths, of such internees: brutal mis¬ 
treatment. beating, and torture of H. F. Wilkins and other 
civilian internees: torture, beating and summary execution 
of more than six (o) internees for minor infractions of 
rules; cruel mistreatment, torture and brutal execution, 
without cause or trial, during the period from 23 Decem¬ 
ber 1944 to 2 February 1945, of Carol C. Grlnnell. Alfred 
F. Duggleby, Clifford Larson and B. B. Johnson, ail civ¬ 
ilian internees. 


3 . During the months of October, November and Decem¬ 
ber 1944, brutally mistreating and torturing numerous un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians at the Japanese Military Po¬ 
lice Headquarters located at Cortabitarte and Mablni 
Streets, Manila. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 
MILITARY COMMISSION ) 
convened by the ) 
COMMANDING GENERAL, ) 
United States Army Forces,) 
Western Pacific ) 
1 October 1945. ) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

vs 

TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 


QF PARiicufc Apg 

Pursuant to order of the Commission, the Prosecution 


respectfully submits this, its Bill of Particulars, as fol¬ 
lows: 


Between 9 October 1944 and 2 September 1945, at Man¬ 
ila and other places in the Philippine Islands, members of 
Armed Forces of Japan under the command of the Accused com¬ 
mitted the following: 

1. During the period from 9 October 1944 to 1 May 
1945, undertaking and putting into execution a deliberate 
plan and purpose to massacre and exterminate a large part 
of the civilian population of Batangas Province, and to 
devastate and destroy public, private and religious prop¬ 
erty therein, as a result of which more than 25,000 men, 
women and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, 
were brutally mistreated and killed, without cause or 
trial, and entire settlements were devastated and destroyed 
wantonly and without military necessity. 

2. During the period from 9 October 1944 to 2 Febru¬ 
ary 1945, at Santo Tomas Internment Camp in Manila, delib¬ 
erate and wilfull failure and refusal to provide food, 
medicine, clothing and other necessities to the civilian 
internees there confined, with consequent starvation and 
malnutrition, and deaths, of such internees: brutal mis¬ 
treatment. beating, and torture of H. F. Wilkins and other 
civilian internees: torture, beating and summary execution 
of more than six (o) internees for minor infractions of 
rules; cruel mistreatment, torture and brutal execution, 
without cause or trial, during the period from 23 Decem¬ 
ber 1944 to 2 February 1945, of Carol C. Grinnell, Alfred 
F. Duggleby, Clifford Larson and B. B. Johnson, all civ¬ 
ilian internees. 

3 . During the months of October, November and Decem¬ 
ber 1944, brutally mistreating and torturing numerous un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians at the Japanese Military Po¬ 
lice Headquarters located at Cortabitarte and Mablni 
Streets, Manila. 
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4. On about 30 October 1944. at Corigara, Leyte, 
cruelly mistreating, torturing, mutilating and subsequently 
executing and, without cause or trial, killing Private 
Wade E. Gensemer, a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America, then in captivity of the Armed 
Forces of Japan as a prisoner of war. 

5. During November 1944, in northern Cebu Province, 
massacre, without cause or trial, of more than 1000 un¬ 
armed noncombatant civilians. 

6. During November and December 1944, at Cabana - 
tuan, Nueva Vizcaya Province, brutal mistreatment, tor¬ 
ture. maiming, execution and killing, without cause or 
trial, of members of the A r med Forces of the Uhited States 
of America, then held captive as prisoners of war by 
Armed Forces of Japan; wllfull failure and refusal to pro¬ 
vide for such prisoners of war adequate food, living quar¬ 
ters and facilities, clothing, medical treatment or sup¬ 
plies, and other necessities: looting and stealing the 
contents of, and wilfully failing to deliver or make 
available. Red Cross packages and supplies intended for 
such prisoners of war. 

7* On about 20 October 1944. at Batan Island, Bat- 
anes Province, the brutal mistreatment, torture, execu¬ 
tion and killing, without cause or trial, of Captain 
William Burgh, Phillip Maurice Martin, and one other per¬ 
son whose name is unknown, all members of the Armed For¬ 
ces of the Uhited States of America and then in captiv¬ 
ity of Armed Forces of Japan as prisoners of war. 

8. During the month of November, 1944, in the Town 
of Lipa. Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, tortur¬ 
ing. and killing, without cause or trial, eleven (11) 
memDers of the Armed Forces of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, then held captive as prisoners of war by Armed For¬ 
ces of Japan. 

9. On about 14 December 1944, at or near Puerta 
Princesa, Palawan Island, brutally mistreating, assasin- 
ating ana killing, by burning, bayoneting or shooting, 
without cause or trial. T/Sgt Jewett F. Adams, Corporal 
Robert A. Adkins, 1st Lieutenant Carl C. Mango, and 138 
other members of the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America, then prisoners of war held in captivity by 
Armed Forces of Japan, and brutally mistreating, wound¬ 
ing and attempting to kill, without cause or trial. Cor¬ 
poral William J. Balchus. Pfc Ernest J. Koblos, and sev¬ 
en (7) other members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America, all then prisoners of war held in 
captivity by Armed Forces of Japan. 

10. During the period from 18 December 1944 to 31 
December 1944, both dates inclusive, in Manila, brutally 
mistreating, torturing and killing, without cause or 
trial, Dr. Jose Enriquez, J. Allen Enriquez, and Julia 
Seibert Enriquez, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 
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11. On about 29 December 1944, at the Barrio of 
Dapdap, Ponson Island, Caraotes Islands, brutally mistreat¬ 
ing an' then killing, without cause or trial, more than 
300 unarmed noncombotant civilians, and brutally mistreat¬ 
ing, wounding, maiming an' 1 attempting to kill, without 
cause cr trial, more than 5C unarmed noncombo.tant civil¬ 
ians, being the entire population of that Barrio. 

12. During the period from 1 January 1945 to 17 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, fortification of and 
installation of military objectives ~n the premises of the 
Philippine General Hospital, Ermita, Manila, then in use 

as a civilian hospital, with consequent killing of patients 
and civilian refugees by shellfire. 

13. On about 26 January 1945, at Los Banos Intern¬ 
ment Camp, Laguna Province, brutally mistreating and then 
summarily executing, and, without cause or trial, killing 
George James Louis, an unarmed noncombatant civilian sub¬ 
ject of the United states of America, then interned and 
held captive by armed forces of Japan. 

14. On about 10 February 1945, at the Nurses Home 
of the Philippine General Hospital, Ermita, Manila, rape 
of civilian women. 

15. During the period from 1 January 1945 to 1 
March 1945, both dates inclusive, deliberately, wantonly 
and without Justification or military necessity, devasta¬ 
ting, destroying, and pillaging and looting of large 
areas of the city of Manila, including public, private 
and religious buildings and other property, and commit¬ 
ting widespread theft of money, valuables, food and other 
private property in that city. 

16. On about 4 February 1945, at the Dy-Pac Lumber 
Yard in Manila, brutally mistreating and killing two un¬ 
armed noncombatant male civilians. 

17. During the period from 7 February 1945 to 14 
^ebruarv 1945 , both dates inclusive, at and in the vicin¬ 
ity of De La Salle College, 1501 ^aft Avenue, Manila, bru¬ 
tally killing, without nanse or trial, Judge Jose R. Car¬ 
los and brother Xavier, Rector of that College, both of 
whom were unarmed noncombatant civilians; brutally kill¬ 
ing, without cau^e or trial, Antonio Carlos, Ricardo 
p artolome, Dr. intonio Cnjuantrco, and 38 other men, women 
and children, all unarmed noncorabatart civilians; bru¬ 
tally mistreating, wounding, maiming and attempting to 
kill, wit-rut rao-’o -.n trial, Father Pamela J. Cosgrave, 

D1onl°1° Cnr^eq, ServiHano Aquino, and t'rurteon (ia) 
ott'T unarmed noneoir v >a ten+ civilians; rape of two female 
civilians; attempted "ape of one female elvilian; and 
attempt tc h^ve carnal Intercourse with the body of one 
dead female civilian, 

18. On about v Hebrnary 1Q4R, *>t vacate, Manila, 
killing, without cause or trial, A^senio Eacndero, Jr., 
and Jose Herman, Jr., and brutally mistreating and at- 
temptlnr t 0 kill, without, cause or trial, Jose Herman, Sr., 
all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 






19. During the period from about 6 February 1945 
to about 6 February 1945* both dfttes Inclusive, at and. 3’: 
the vicinity of the National Psychopathic Hospital, Manda- 
luyong, Rlzal Province, brutally mistreating and then kill¬ 
ing, wl thout cause or trial, Tomas Aguinaldo, Tomas Corpus, 
Father Lafarrler, Isidro Laguelles, and 17 other persons, 
all unarmed noncombatant civilians; and the rape and sub¬ 
sequent brutal killing, without cause or trial, of one (1) 
civilian female doctor. 

20. On about 10 February 1945* at Malate, Manila, 
killing, without cause or trial, Angel Gajo; and brutally 
mlstrertlng, wounding and attempting to kill, without 
cause or trial, Eutiqulo Antipolo, Dimas Antipolo and Fel¬ 
iciano Lamactua, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

21. On about 11 February 1945» at Pasay, Rlzal Prov¬ 
ince, brutally mlstreatin anl thereafter killing, without 
cause or trial, Henry Dalani and Tony Daland, citizens of 
the United states of America, Caferlno Alayso and Romula 
Daro, Filipinos, and Jacinto de la Vara and Gregorio Men¬ 
dez, citizens of Gpain, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
and wantonly and deliberately and without military neces¬ 
sity burning and destroying private property, the houses 
and homes of civilians. 

22. On about 11 February 1945, near olngalong Church, 
Manila, brutally killing, without cause or trial, Lazar 
Braun, an Austrian citizen, Robert Markus, A German citizen, 
and Alexander Farmakowskl, a Russian, all unarmed and non- 
combatant civilians. 

23. On about 7 February 1945* at Singalong, Manila, 
Irutally mistreating and torturing and thereafter execut¬ 
ing and killing, without cause or trial, Lt. Col. Ale Jo 
Valdes and Lt. Col. Jose Guido, disarmed and demobilized 
former members of the Philippine Array, and Raymond Valdes, 
Ernesto Mirlllo, Justo Guido, Jose Guido, Jr., Raymond 
Guido, and thirteen (13) other persons whose names are un¬ 
known, all unarmed and noncombatant civilians. 

24. On about 7 February 1945, at Paco, Manila, bru¬ 
tally mistreating and thereafter killing, without cause or 
trial, Bartolome Pons, Rosario Garcia Pons, Eva V. Pons, 
Edward King, Paclta King, Delfin Marquez, and two (2) other 
persons whose names are unknown, all unarmed and noncombat¬ 
ant civilians. 

25. During the period from 1 January 1945 to 1 March 
1945» deliberately planning and undertaking, without cause 
or trial, the extermination, massacre and wanton, lndescrim- 
inate killing of large numbers of unarmed noncombatant civ¬ 
ilian men, women and children. Inhabitants of the City of 
Manila and its environs, brutally mistreating, wounding, 
mutilating, killing and 9tteraptlng to kill, without cause 

or trial, large numbers of such Inhabitants, and raping or 
attempting to rape large numbsrs of civilian women and fe¬ 
male children in that city. 
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26. On about 12 February 1945, at 914 Indiana 
Street, Kalate, Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, Alexander Bachrach, Antonio Ir- 
landa, Venancio Quintero, Eduardo de los Reyes, Jose Valle, 
and five other persons whose names are unknown, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

27. On about 9 and 10 February 1945, In and in the 
vicinity of the San Marcellno Church and the Saint Vincent 
de Paul House, Ermita, Manila, brutally mistreating and 
killing, without cause or trial. Father Jose Agulrreche, 
Father Luis Egeda, Father Jose Fernandez, Father Julio Ruiz, 
Father Adolfo Soto, Father Jose Tejada, all Spanish Vincen¬ 
tian Catholic priests, an j 21 other persons, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians; and brutally mistreating, wounding 
and maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Co Chlng, an unarmed noncombatant Chinese civilian. 

28. On about 10 February 1945, at the corner of Taft 
Avenue and Padre Faura Street, Ermita, Manila, killing, 
without cause or trial. Supreme Court Justice Anacleto Diaz 
and his two sons, Felino Angeles, Jose Angeles, Roman Ar- 
dena, and 33 other persons, and wounding and attempting to 
kill Juanito De Los Reyes, Delfin De Los Paz, Antonio De 
Mayo, and six (6) other persons, and attacking and attempt¬ 
ing to kill, Paul J. Akot, Ah See Chua, and 11 other per¬ 
sons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, and all without 
cause or trial. 

29. On about 10 February 1945, at Paco, Manila, 
massacring and killing 12 unarmed noncombatant civilians 
and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill 3 unarmed non- 
combatant civilians, all without cause or trial; and unne¬ 
cessarily and wantonly burning and destroying private prop¬ 
erty, the houses and homes of civilians. 

30. On about 10 February 1945, at and in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Philippine Red Cross Building, Isaac Peral and 
General Luna Streets, Manila, massacring and killing, with¬ 
out cause or trial, more than 53 men, women and children, 
and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill four persons, 
all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; and unnecessarily 
and wantonly burning and destroying the said building and 
its furniture, fixtures and contents. 

31. On about 7 February 1945 at and In the vicinity 
of 1462 Taft Avenue in Pasay, Rlzal Province, cruelly and 
brutally mistreating and thereafter massacring and killing 
more than 100 Filipino and E*rench civilians, without cause 
or trial, all being unarmed n ncombatant civilians; wound¬ 
ing, maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or 
trial, seventeen unarmed noncombatant Filipino civilians; 
raping and therafter killing unarmed noncombatant civil¬ 
ian women; unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroy¬ 
ing private property of civilians, the house and home of 
Mrs. Dona Conception Soblador Campos; and seizing, confis¬ 
cating and stealing money, Jewels, watches and other pri¬ 
vate property of civilians. 








26. On about 12 February 1945, at 914 Indiana 
Street, Kalate, Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, Alexander Bachrach, Antonio Ir- 
landa, Venancio Quintero, Eduardo de los Reyes, Jose Valle, 
and five other persons whose names are unknown, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

27. On about 9 and 10 February 1945, in and in the 
vicinity of the San Marcellno Church and the Saint Vincent 
de Paul House, Ermita, Manila, brutally mistreating and 
killing, without cause or trial. Father Jo3e Agulrreche, 
Father Luis Egeda, Father Jot>e Fernandez, Father Julio Ruiz, 
Father Adolfo Soto, Father Jose Tejada, all Spanish Vincen¬ 
tian Catholic priests, an.i 21 other persons, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians; and brutally mistreating, wounding 
and maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Co Ching, an unarmed noncombatant Chinese civilian. 

28. On about 10 February 1945, at the corner of Taft 
Avenue and Padre Faura Street, Ermita, Manila, killing, 
without cause or trial. Supreme Court Justice Anacleto Diaz 
and his two sons, Felino Angeles, Jose Angeles, Roman Ar- 
dena, and 33 other persons, and wounding and attempting to 
kill Juanito De Los Reyes, Delfin De Los Paz, Antonio De 
Mayo, and six (6) other persons, and attacking and attempt¬ 
ing to kill, Paul J. Akot, Ah See Cnua, and 11 other per¬ 
sons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, and all without 
cause or trial. 

29. On about 10 February 1945, at Paco, Manila, 
massacring and killing 12 unarmed noncombatant civilians 
and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill 3 unarmed non- 
combatant civilians, all without cause or trial; and unne¬ 
cessarily and wantonly burning ana destroying private prop¬ 
erty, the houses and homes of civilians. 

30. On about 10 February 1945, at and in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Philippine Red Cross Building, Isaac Peral and 
General Luna Streets, Manila, massacring and killing, with¬ 
out cause or trial, more than 53 men, women and children, 
and wounding, maiming and attempting to kill four persons, 
all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; and unnecessarily 
and wantonly burning and destroying the said building and 
its furniture, fixtures and contents. 

31. On about 7 February 1945 at and in the vicinity 
of 1462 Taft Avenue in Pasay,'Rlzal Province, cruelly and 
brutally mistreating and thereafter massacring end killing 
more than 100 Filipino and French civilians, without cause 
or trial, all being unarmed n ncombatant civilians; wound- 
lnff, maiming and attempting to kill, without nause or 
trial, seventeen unarmed noncombatant Filipino civilians; 
raping and therafter killing unarmed noncombatant civil¬ 
ian women; unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroy¬ 
ing private property of civilians, the house and home of 
Mrs. Dona Conception Soblador Campos; and seizing, confis¬ 
cating and stealing money, Jewels, watches and other pri¬ 
vate property of civilians. 
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32. On about 9 February 1945. at and 'n the vlcin- 
1tv of ; t. Paul's College. Malate, Manila, cruelly and 
brutally mistreatin'* Mareelino Punzslon, Meneleo Caul os 
^r., Fst.elit*> °en!to, and a’■proxiraat^lv 600 other persons, 
including men, wnm«»n and ?hlldr®n, all unarmed noncombat¬ 
ant civilians; brutally massacring and kllline- without 
cause or trial, Pruno Acura, Cell" Anaas, Jose Aquino, an'* 
■^70 addl tier? 1 ne^, Including m 0 * -1 ; women ^rd children, 
ail unarn ■ v - *- J * *••* n n • •• •' ”n-, 

attempting to kill, without caus rt ''r trial, Celestina 
Antipole, Zel^a Antdrolo, C^r^lla Avson, °ud n/ 4 other 
persona including men, v.-mr.- ?Midrer, all unarmed 

noncombetant civilian"* unne?eo8 0 rlly, dp - ! iber~ + °iy and 
wantonly burning ard destroying buildings. together with 
fixture?, furniture and ot,h r r contents there?f, and dedi¬ 
cated to religion, ant ?nd aci^ne® on* not used for *"111- 
tarv purpos®'*, ®f +>-e aforesaid St. Paul's College; n rd 
seizing, confiscating; and steeling money, Jewels and other 
private property of civilians. 

3?. On about 9 February 1945, In +he vicinity of 
Dana Perfume Factor;/, Pasay, ^j^ai Province, cruelly beat¬ 
ing, torturing and thereafter killing, without cause or 
trial, Eugene Andrewltz Kremleff, Russian, Julian Jaws’ 
and Alfredo Qana, Filipino, all unarmed noncorabatant civ¬ 
ilians. 


34. During the period from 9 February 1945 to 17 
February 1945, both dates inclusive, at and in the vicin¬ 
ity of Bay View Hotel, Alhambra Apartment Hotel, Miramor 
Apartment' Hotel end Manila Hotel, all In Ermlta, Manila, 
cruelly mistreating and abusing approximately 400 women, 
all unarmed and noncombatant civilians; cruelly mistreat¬ 
ing, abusing and repeatedly rapine - more than 40 women and 
female children, and cruelly mistreating, abusing and at¬ 
tempting to rape more than R6 other women and female chil¬ 
dren; unnecessarily and wantonly burning. damaging or de¬ 
stroying the said buildings, private property, their fur¬ 
niture, fixtures and contents. 

35. Ori about 6 and 9 February 1945, In Mb late, 
Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Africa Canlllae, 
Ampa.ro Canlllae, Charles Canillas, Elvira Canillas, and 
five (5) other members of the Felipe C« n.lllas family, and 
Zoillo Llave, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; plllag- 

ng and unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroying 
private property, the house and home of Felipe Canillas. 

36. On about 13 February 1945, in the vicinity of 
No. 1609 Taft Avenue, Malate, Manila, cruelly mistreating 
and subsequently killing, without cause or trial, Albert 
P. Delflno, Venezuelan Consul in Manila, then known by 
the perpetrators to be such, Francis A. Delflno, Maria 
Dolores Delflno, and John Doe Ching, all unarmed noncom- 
batant civilians; cruelly mistreating, wounding, and at¬ 
tempting to kill, without cause or trial, Igmidio Ramos, 
and a woman whose name is unknown; unnecessarily and wan¬ 
tonly turning and destroying private property, including 
the house at 1609 Taft Avenue and numerous other buildings 
in that area, together with the furniture, fixtures and 
contents thereof. 
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37 t On about 11 February 1945, at 1580 Taft Avenue, 
Malate, Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Vas&an- 
iral Fopardes and three (3) other Erltish Indians, and Eall- 
io Tubayano and three (3) other Filipino-, all unarmed non- 
combatants; unnecessarily and wantonly burning and destroy¬ 
ing private oroperty, the house and home of Hashmatral 
Hatchand, together with the furniture, fixtures and con¬ 
tents thereof. 

38. On about 7 February 1945, near the 3yqul& Apart¬ 
ments in Mulate, Manila, killing, without cause or_trial, 
Father Feter Fallon, Father John Henaghan, Father Patrick 
Kelly and Father Joseph Monaghan, Prlest3 of the Malate 
Catholic Church and Convent, and Jose Chico, Gerardo Rictra, 
Jack Sullivan, Conrado Vallenas, Victor Velasco, Bertlto 
Zamora, Marcial Zamora, and Crlstl Kalaban, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

39. On about 9 February 1945, at 515 Dakota street, 
Malate, Manila, killing, without cause or trial, Kishin- 
chand Mirchanaani, Devjimal Changomal Lalivanl, Thelma 
Farri3h and Carl Parrl3h, Jr. (infant child), all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

40. On about 20 February 1945, in the Iloguln Dis¬ 
trict approximately kilometers east of Pasig, Rlzal Prov¬ 
ince, brutally mistreating and robbing, and subsequent kill¬ 
ing, without cause or trial, of Candido Jabson, and the 
brutal mistreatment, robberty, wounding and attempt to kill- 
of Raymunda Jabson and Define Jabson, all unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians; attempt to rape Raymunda Jabson; robbery, 
seizing, confiscating and stealing watches, clothes and 
other private personal property; and pillage of private 
property. 


41. On about 12 February 1945 at 150 Vito Cruz Street, 
Singalong, Manila, brutal mistreatment, torture, burning 
alive or otherwise killing Carlos Perez Rubio, 3r., Lopita 
Perez Rubio, Javier Perez Rubio, Herbert Fox, Mrs. Herbert 
Fox, Marina Padua, Alphon9o Pahodpod, and more than twenty- 
two other careens Including men, women and children, and 
brutally mistreating, attempting to burn alive and wounding 
Jose Balboa, Ignacio Bustamante and other persons; all un¬ 
armed and noncombatant civilians; unnecessarily, deliber¬ 
ately and wantonly burning and destroying private property, 
the house and home of Carlo3 Perez Rubio, Sr. 

42. On about 28 February 1945, at the Town of Bauan, 
Batan as Province, brutally mistreating and subsequently 
"assacring and killing without cause or trial, Enrique Mar¬ 
tinez, Maximin-: Bruai, and more than 400 other persons, in¬ 
cluding men, women and children, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians; brutally mistreating, wounding and attempting to 
kill. Dr. Francisco ManigbaB, Gemeniano M. Brual, and more 
than 100 other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
and pillaging, unnecessarily and wantonly devastating and 
destroying public, religious and private property. 
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43. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 18 
February 1945. both dates inclusive, at the Town of Taal, 
Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring and 
killing, without cause or trial, Benjamin Moreno, an in¬ 
fant 1 year of age, Andres Briones, Alberto Martel, Pablo 
Marasigon, Dalmaclo Luna, Concordia Barrion, Alicia Bar- 
rion, together with more than 2000 other men, women and 
children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; in the Bar¬ 
rios :f dan Nicolas and dinturlsan, pillaging and unneces¬ 
sarily, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burning 
and destroying all houses and other buildings. 

44. On about 19 February 1945, in the Town of 
Cuenca, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massac¬ 
ring and killing Jose M. Laguo, Esteban Magsomdol, Jose 
Lunbo, Feli3a Apuntar, Elfidio Lunar, Victorlona Remo, 
and 978 other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; 
pillaging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly 
devastating, burning and destroying large areas of that 
town. 


45. On about 20 February 1945, at the Town of dan 
Jose, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring 
and killing, without cause or trial, Vinencia Remo, Vin¬ 
cente Frank, Jose Talog, Roman Umali, and more than 500 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; pill¬ 
aging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly devas¬ 
tating, burning and destroying large areas of that town. 

46. On about 19 February 1945, at the Town of Mat- 
aaonakahoy, Batangas Province, brutally mistrea+inc, 
massacrin' and killing approximately 200 men, women and 
children, the names of whom are not yet determined, all 
being unarmed noncombatant civilians; pillaging and un¬ 
necessarily, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burn¬ 
ing and destroying large areas of that town. 

47. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 19 
March 1945, both dates inclusive, at the Town of Santo 
'’’omas, ^atangas Province, brutally mistreating, msssac- 
rina and kil liner paz Austria, Adeleida Castro, Caladia 
Cabrerp. Rodolfo Talad, end mo^e than 1500 other men, 
women and children, ell unarmed "nd noncombat ant civil¬ 
ians; pillaging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wan¬ 
tonly burning, damp~inm and destroying all oubllc build¬ 
ings and nrivate homes, 

48. On about, 10 February lOAg, in the Paco District 
of Manila, bnutsllv mistreating, torturing, mutilating 
and killing, without, cause or trial, Regina Alcid, Boni¬ 
facio Bogamesbod, Ricardo Baja, Eugeni Balleta, and more 
than 300 other persons; brutally mistreating, torturing, 
mutilating, wound In-' and attempting to kill, without cause 
or trial, Vjcent® Alr>3*. Eustequin Patoctoy, Eugene Boyot 
and more thar 100 other person"; all unarmed noncorabat- 
ant civilians; deliberately end wantonly burning and de¬ 
stroying, without military necessity, private property, a 
house at 1195 Singalong Street, Manila. 


43. During the period from 16 February 1045 to 18 
February 1945, both dates Inclusive, at the Town of Taal, 
3atangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring and 
killing, without cause or trial, ^enjamin Moreno, an in¬ 
fant 1 year of ace, Andres Briones, Alberto Martel, Pablo 
Maraslgon, Dalmaclo Luna, Concordia BarrIon, Alicia Bar- 
rlon, together with more than 2000 other men, women and 
children^ all unarmed noncombstant civilians; In the Bar¬ 
rios f Ban Nicolai and Binturlsan, pillaging and unnecee- 
serlly, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burning 
and destroying all houses and other buildings. 

44. On about 19 February 1945, In the Town of 
Cuenca, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massac¬ 
ring and killing Jose M. Laguo, Esteban Magsomdol, Jose 
Lunbo, Fellsa Apuntar, Elfldio Lunar, Vlctoriona Remo, 
and 976 other persons, all unarmed noncorabatant civilians; 
pillaging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly 
devastating, burning and destroying large areas of that 
town. 


45* On about 20 February 1945, at the Town of Ban 
Jose, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating, massacring 
and killing, without cause or trial, Vlnancia Remo, Vin¬ 
cente Frank, Jose Talog, Roman Urnali, and more than 500 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; pill¬ 
aging and unnecessarily, deliberately and wantonly devas¬ 
tating, burning and destroying large areas of that town. 

46. On about 19 February 1945, at the Town of Mat- 
aaonakahoy, Batangas Province, brutally mistreatinc-, 
massacrln and killing aoproxima+ely 200 men, women and 
children, the names of whom are not yet determined, all 
being unarmed noncorabatant civilians: pillaging and un¬ 
necessarily, deliberately and wantonly devastating, burn¬ 
ing and destroying large areas of that town. 

47. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 19 
March 1945, both dates Inclusive, at the Town of Oanto 
'’’omas, ^atancas Province, brutally mistreating, meraac- 
rlnr- and killing Paz Austria, Adelelda Castro, Caladla 
Cabrera, Rodolfo Talad, end roo^e *han 1500 other men, 
women and children, all unarmed s n d noncombatart civil¬ 
ians; pillaging «nd unnecessarily, deliberately and. wan¬ 
tonly burning, dampg^g and destroying all public build¬ 
ings °nd or^vate homes. 

48. On about 10 February 1045, in the Paco District 
of Manila, brutally mistreating, torturing, mutilating 
and klllln*, wl+hout cause or trial, Regina Alcid, Boni¬ 
facio Bocramesbod, PI card© Baja, Eugeni Balleta, and more 
than 300 other persons; brutally mistreating, torturing, 
mutilating, woundin' and attempt^n-v to kill, without cause 
or trial, Vic®nt 0 Alcld. Eust.snulc Petoctoy, Eugene Boyot 
and more than 100 other persons; all unarmed noncombat- 
ant civilians; deliberately end wantonly burning and de¬ 
stroying, without military necessity, private property, a 
house at 1195 Bingalong Street, Manila. 






49. During the period from 16 February 1945 to 19 
March 1945, both dates Inclusive, In the Town of Lipa, 
Batanras Province, brute 1 ly mistreating, wounding and 
killing, without cause or trial, Ricardo Cnringal, Fran¬ 
cisco La Torre, Pedro La Torre, Jevero Lubrica, Jantiago 
Limatok, and more than 12,000 other men, women and child¬ 
ren, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; and pillaging, 
deliberately, deliberately and wantonly and without mili¬ 
tary necessity devastating, burning, damaging and destroy¬ 
ing public and private buildings and property, Including 
property devoted to religious purposes. 

50. On about 6 February 1945* at Santa Rosa Coll¬ 
ege, Intramuros, Manila, the abduction and subsequent 
brutal mistreatment and killing of Aida Aplin, Leo Gump, 
Kenneth Huebch, Edgar Chr^stlansen. Father Cornelius Van 
Russell, William Mitchell, Valeriano Cueva, and other per¬ 
sons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

51. On about 10 February 1945, at or near the Janta 
Rosa College, and at Manila Armory, Manila, the abduction 
and subsequent brutal mistreatment and killing, without 
cause or trial, of Bartolome Pinlllo, Evenclo Piquero, 
Adriano Ramos, Leon Ullt, Anastaclo Montano, Juanito Tatal, 
Armanda Ebanez, and 54 other men, women and children, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians; brutal mistreatment, wound¬ 
ing and attempt to kill, without cause or trial, of Con- 
rado Tauro, Mama Moro, and Wong Ling, all unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians. 

52. During the period from 10 February 1945 to 23 
February 1945, at Fort Santiago, Intramuros, Manila, brutal 
mistreatment, starvation, torture, wounding, maiming, burn¬ 
ing alive, massacre and killing, without cause or trial, 

of more than 4000 unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

53- On about 17 February 1945, at Santo Domingo 
Church, Intramuros, Manila, brutally mistreating and kill¬ 
ing, without cause or trial, Dr. Cecilio Noriega, Dr. Man¬ 
uel Lahoz, Conrado Pill, Lazero Cordero, Dado Pill, and 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

54. On about 10 February 1945, In the town of Tan- 
auan, Batangas Province, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, 500 unarmed noncombatant civilians, 
and deliberately and wantonly and 'without military necessi¬ 
ty devastating and destroying public and private property. 

55. On about 12 February 1945, at Calamba, Laguna 
Province, massacre, without cause or trial, of more than 
7000 unrrmed noncombatant civilians, and rape of 37 civil¬ 
ian women. 

56. On about 9 April 1945, at the Town of Pingus, 
Laguna Province, Massacre, without cause or trial, of 41 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 
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57. On about 13 March 1945, at the Town of Rosario, 
Batangas Province, massacre and killing, without cause or 
trial, of Lorenzo Masllungan, Salteo Tolentino, Marcela 
Tolentina, Illas Garcia, Saturnina Barcelos, and more than 
45 other persons. Including men, women and children, an 
unarmed noncombatant civilians; and pillaging and unneces¬ 
sarily and wantonly devastating and destroying public, re¬ 
ligious and private property. 

58. On about 6 March 1945, at Los Banos, Laguna Prov¬ 
ince, massacring and killing, without cause or trial, Ang 
Kai, and 26 other Chinese, and brutally mistreating, wound-, 
lng, maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Elisa Ang and Kim Ling Ang, unarmed and noncombatant civil¬ 
ians; and brutally mistreating and attempting to kill, with¬ 
out cause or trial, all of the unarmed and noncombatant 
Chinese civilians of that town. 

59. On about 12 February 1945, at Pax Court, Pasay, 
Rlaal Province, brutally mistreating, torturing and killing, 
without cause or trial, Antonio Villa-Real, a retired Jus¬ 
tice of the Philippine Supreme Court, Kelchora Callwan, 

Marla Doronlla, and twelve (12) other persons, and brutally 
mistrea .lng, torturing, wounding and attempting to kill, 
without cause or trial. Dr. Walter K. Frankel, Hans Albrecht 
Luhrse, Alice 3tahl, and other persons, and deliberately, 
wantonly and without military necessity burnin^ and destroy¬ 
ing private property, the house at 168-B Balagtas Street, 
Manila, and the furniture, fixtures and contents thereof. 

60. On about the night of 19-20 February 1945, at and 
in air raid shelters near Plaza McKinley, Intramuros, Man¬ 
ila, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or trial, 
Gaudencio Castrlllo, Victor Gonzales, 3enlgno Cano, and more 
than 100 other Catholic priests, citizens of Spain, and 
other persons, and brutally mistreating, wounding and at¬ 
tempting to kill, without cause or trial, Laurentino de Pab¬ 
lo, Jose Manajabacas, Jose M. Barrulo, Father Belarmino de 
Cells, Julio Rocamura, and other persons, all unarmed non- 
combatant civilians* 

61. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 22 Feb¬ 
ruary 1945, both date3 Inclusive, brutally mistreating, and 
imprisoning In St. Augustine Church, Intramuros, Manila, 
without food, medical supplies or other necessities, and 
unnecessarily and deliberately exposing to shell fire in and 
in the vicinity of that Church, approximately 6000 men, wom¬ 
en and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians, by 
reason whereof a large number of such civilians died of star¬ 
vation, disease and mistreatment. 

62. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 22 Feb¬ 
ruary 1945, both dates inclusive, at the 3t. Augustine Church 
in Intramuros, Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial. Sister Felisa Anza and mor** than 50 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant, civilians. 


63. On about ?3 February 1945, in the vicinity of 
fit. Augustine Church, Intramuros, Kanlla, killing, with¬ 
out cause or trial, Dr. -eguenza end other persons, and 
wounding and attempting to kill, without csuue or trial, 
Ester Aenelle, and other persons, all unarmed noncombat- 
ant civilians. 

64. During the period from 6 February 1945 to 23 

February 1945, both dates Inclusive, in and in the vicin¬ 
ity of St. Augustine Church and Convent, Intramuros ’ an- 
ila, brutally abusing, raping and attempting to rape num¬ 
erous women and female children; wounding, killing and 
attenuating to kill, wltho”t cause or trial, unarmed non- 
combatant civilians; pilfering, stealing and loot ins’ per¬ 
sonal property of civilians confined therein, includin'? 
watches, money, clothing, food, medical supplies, .iewelry, 
and othe^ oerF’snal belongings; instiling, maintaining, 
and operating, in and on the premises o** the Church and 
Convent, military weapon- other military object,i Ves, 

despite ibe eyelusively religious purpose and nonrnllitary 
use of those buildings; and. aeliber>'’ + ®lv ®nd wantonly, 
without military rece-sitv, devastating, burnir'? and de- 
strnyinT - +be Convert and dsT>oyjn r ' the Church, together 
with the furniture, fixtures, religious library and otbe~ 
properties therein. 


8 October 1?45 


Respectfully submitted, 


A 


/A - 

-*n*FftT M. KERR 

Major, Infantry 
PROSECUTOR 


Receipt la aeknewle^oTAri of s certified copy of the fore¬ 
going Bill cf Particulars. 



Ccflcnel . .TAOP 

CHIEF, DEFENCE COUNSEL 






KEADCjIttF/EERfl 

UNITED STATES FORCES WESTERN i AC IF ID 


■WO 707 

26 October 1945 


Special Orders) 

1 

No. ..134) Extract 

22, tiAJGR GENERAL LEO DONOVAN, GSC, and BRIGADIER GENERAL MORRIS C 
KAND’ERK,. USA, ere detailed members r.f the rail it ary c cam is 8 ion appointed by 
par 24, Special Orders 112, this header-.nr tors.. \ October 1945* vice MaJQR 
GENLRi'J. CLAr5?r.E L STURUE'ANT, USA, anl ERIGAOTIR GENERAL UIIIIAM G 'TALKER, 
GSC, relieved* 

23* KETCH GENERAL HUSSCIL E RE7N0ID3, GSC, is designated law member 
of the military c"*rm:ss'.cn appointed bv pa? 24- Special Orders 112, this 
headquarters,. 1 October 1943# vice MAJOR GEKSR-L CLARENCE L STQRDEVANT,USA, 
rolieved. 


BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL STYER: 


EDMOND H LEAVEY 
Major General, USA 
Deputy Commander and 
Chief of Staff 




NITO MQRulES 
'Colonel, *i.G.D. 
-*sst Adj Gen. 


DISTRIEUT 'Ni 

- B - 


CONFIDENTIAL 












•> : i’Hit'llAL 


u »i i.. -ill i .. L.t i' t.o 

loI'Li-.t- 3 'X-i... > : O'vJ ■ « F.wXi/IG 


A?0 500 

?4 September 3 9^5’ 


AG 000.5 (P 4 c.p 45 ) i C J 

SUBJECT* ; ] - 

ft : SoMnendii i . c 

estf-rn i-cific. 

seed li 

rial or 'inoral Tonoyuki Yar.o • lit- , no- h your custody, "or 

ached charge* 

2. The following named o ‘leers, as Lgn< r 

. 

avail--bio to your conuano ‘or 1 or "Ice as r -ccution o-ironnel 
on the ilitary Conn is s ion to : convened by you '"or this 
purpose: 


! ajor Robert . or , inf 
Japtoin . ebster, .7 D 
'Jantain Ilian Jalyer, JA jD 
Japtnin . . kill, J iD 

Captain Jock . P-ce, Inf 

By corv.and of en f --r c 3 iacAATHUt: 


1 Incl: 

, 


(si .nod) i . . ''It J , 

ri ' ''.lor on> ral, . . .rmy, 

Adjutant blK'-al, 











GiuJiii-I. ii_B 


Ukl'i-xu oi .1. 

-JO .kaUtJL I j 

PaGIFIC 

Before the 

) 


Cva— looloii 
convened by the 

J 

) 

UuIiBj ox.kTijo Or .LLox-tiG. 

CQ1.L -.u.DXi.G .aUmrCitL, 

United states .miff Forces, 

J 

. vs 

.rostem Pacific, 

) 

TOLOYUKI YaILiDHITA 

1 October 1945. 

) 

ClLJiGi2i 



i’onoyuld. Y-G-iSjD'i.., General Imperial Japanese ..rray, between 
9 October 1944 and 2 deptember 1945, at Lanila and at other places 


in the Philippine Islands, while commander of armed forces of Japan 
at war with the United otate3 of jaerica and its allies, unlawfully 
disregarded and failed to discharge his duty as commander to control 
the operations of the members of his command, permitting them to 
commit brutal atrocities and other high crimes against people of 
the United States and of its allies and dependencies, particularly 
the Philippines; and he. General Tomoyuki Y.JoAJHITa, thereby 
violated the lav/s of war. 


Dated 25 September 1945 /s/ ;>lva C. Carpenter 

aLVa C. C. JlPiSN i lit 
Colonel, JAGD 
United Dtates ibney 


AFFIDAVIT 

Before mo personally appeared the above-named accuser this 
25 day of Jeptenber, 1945, and made oath that he is a person subject 
to military lav/ and that he personally signed the foregoing charge, 
and further that he has investigated the matters set forth in the 
charge, and that it is true in fact, to the bost of his knowledge 
and belief. 


/z! Kenneth C. Gchwartz 
Name AGNNGTIi C. oCir..Via’D 


Lt, Colonel. J..GJ 


Rank 








.SUL . \D l ... as, UNI? D ... a S _ FORC ,, . CIFie, 

APO 707 


2 October 1945 

Referred for trial to Llajor itobert. LI. Kerr, Infantry, Chief 
Fro3ecutor of the Lllitary Corarlscion appointed by paragraph 24 . 
Special Orders No. 112 . this Headquarters, _2_ October, 1945. 

By command of Lieutenant General STY-it: 


/s/ C. H. Danielson 
C. H. DANI2L3QN 
Llajor General USA 
.djutant Coneral 


I hereby certify that I have served a copy hereof, together 
v/ith a true and complete transition thereof into Japanese, on the 
above-named accused this 2 day of Ocftobor, 1945. 


/s/ u. C. Idll 
Name D. C. HILL 


Capt. t J..GD 

Rank 


A TRUIS COPY: 


.i TiJJK COPY: 


<j~x 

RICR-RD D.JIL 


RODidiT LI. KBRit 

Llajor, Inf. 










GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the 

) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

MILITARY C01NISSI0N 

) 

convened by the 

) 

COMMANDING GENERAL, 

) vs 

United States Army Forces, 

) 

Western pacific. 

) 

1 October 1945 

) TQMOYUKI YAMASH3TA 


The accused by his duly appointed counsel, respectfully moves that 
the case presently before the Comnission be dismissed, for the reasons 
that the charge, as supplemented by the Bill of mrticulars, fails to 
state a violation of the laws of mar by the accused, and that the 
Comnission has no jurisdiction to try this cause. 



Chief Defense Counsel. 


19 October 1945* 


I hereby acknowledge to have received a copy of the above motion 
to dismiss and a copy of the memorandum in support thereof this 19 th 
day of October 1945* 

/ / 

Robert M. Kerr, 

Major, Infantry, 

Chief Prosecutor 






/ 


» 
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. a rwViw, i.wIF.v 


Bel'ore tLe ) UI.TI2D ol'*\T5ii 2T ,d—>'tlCA 

i.iliiw ca::L«:o:; ) 

conveneu by the / vs 

00-- ..dhJld'a Ou-i.. —;iaL, ; 

United states iiniy Forces, ) T02,30YUKI YaAS'IIPA 

.■estern Pacific, ; 

1 Cctooer ) 

1 a? --YId' JO ^_I-aa 

l. Or. l October -. . - - 

cause presently before the 0o!...dy3ion, for the reason that it failed to 
state a violation of the Laws of ..ur by the accused. The motion was aeniou. 
Thereafter, a Bill oi Particul.^a ;as filed, amplifying the allegations of 
the charge. The present notion is addressed to the charge, as aupple.iientea 
by the Bill of Particulars, On the ^rounds that it fails to set forth a 
violation of the Aa..a oi* »ar by the uccused and that the Co uni 3 Sion does 
not have jurisdiction to try this cause. 

d. It i 3 the contention of the defense that the Bill of Particulars 
does not cure the defects of the chur^o. On the contrary, it narrows the 
^.ravamen of the charge and supports further reasons for the allowance of 
the motion. 

3 . The Bill of Particulars details b4 instances in which members of 
the accused's consnand are alleged to have coia.dtted war crimes. In no 
instance is it alleged that the uccused cor fitted or aided in the co-naission 
of the ci’ine or crimes, In no instance is it aliened that the accused 
issued an order, expressly or i;. iiedly, for tlie coi.riission of the crime 
or crimes, '.lor is it alienee that the accused authorized the crimes prior 
to their corifiisaion Oj. condoned them thereafter. 

4» The charge* alleti ©3 that the accused faileG in his duty to control 
his troops, "per.T.ittinc them to commit...crimes, * The Bill of l'articulura, 
however, seta forth no instance of neglect of auty by the accused, dor 
does it set forth any uct3 of commission or OMieaion by the uccusea as 
amounting to a "permittint." of the crimes in question. 

nliat, then, is the substance of the charge a c uinst the accused? 


1 , 


It is submitted that on the two documenta novi before the Oo . ioai -- 
Charge ana .ipeoilicutioa ana ‘-.ha bill oi .Particulars—the accused ia not 
•. vint, done i U • hut 

sole! ivi be^ ■ . . . ■ 

ocusec - o Corns* i by viz ■ 

. ... - . 

to Lis command* 

. . ...i . . . . ...... i-: : is Its 

own military personnel is couotrnot. The Articles oi -ur denounce ana 
punish : . . . h -' ...- - , . x . - 

conmandin^ officer responsible for the crimes courdttecl by his subordin¬ 
ates. No one would even surest that tie Co. " landing General of an 
American occupational force becomes a criminal every ti.ie an American 
soldier violates the lav/. It ia respectfully 3ubuitteu that neither the 
Laws of ..ar nor the conscience of the world upon which they are ioundea, 
will countenance the support oi any such charge. It is the basic premise 
of all civilised criminal justice that it punishes not according to status 
but according to fuult and that one man is not held to answer for the crime 
of another* 

V. It is un incontrovertible fuct thut the branding of military per¬ 
sonnel as war criminals is not predicateu upon the mere fact of command of 
ene:.y troops, but rather upon the improper exercise of that Coiiriand. This 
point is rcco^izea officially by tlie <Var Department in its publication 
•The miles of Land warfare,* (FL 2?-lJJ in Section >o*l which provides as 
followst 

■Liability oi offentli n, inaiviuuals. - Individuals ana or 0 uni:. lo¬ 
tions who violate the accepted laws and customs of v/ur may be 
punished therefor, however, the fact thut the acts complained of 
were done pursuant to order of a superior or government sunction 
may be tahen into consideration in determining culpability, either 
by ..uy of defense or in mitigation of punishment. I’he person 
..ivilli, such orucra nay iLp be iAinisheu* ■ (Emphasis oursj 

Unacr this Section, liability for war crimes is imposed on the persons who 

commit the Crime* And on the officers who order the cuiimiasian thereof* The 

war crime of u subordinate, cowrit ted without the order, authority, or 


, • 

. .. t ho C iasj lo L 

aodufl , . - - - - . 

the alU L e« utrocith-s or war cif. fithOUt #UC lit . - - 

pectfully BUbaittfu tliut the cause nuut bo dismissed as not stating an 
offense under tie Lc..o of >.ur. 

Inasmuch as a violation o’. ti e Lavra ol >ar ia not alienee, a -lilitaiy 


commission has no jurisdiction to hear the cause. 

■Congress...Las ex.tr ci3eu its authority to uefir.e and punish 
offences against tic ia..- of nations by sanctioning! within 
constitutional limitations, tie jurisdiction of til it aiy con- 
raissiona to try persons and offenses .hich. uccaican,. to tf..e 
rules ar.u i.recijtu of the ia.. of notions, anu "Jie particularly, 
tiie la'., of ..ar. are coj _nU 4 D-t h. ->ueh . libunalo. (£ ft as is ours;. 

.....e are concarneu only ..ioh the question 01 ..lather it is 
within the constitutional pov/er of the national fccrvomment to 
place petitioners upon trial before a military co.dssion for 
the oii'enses with ..l ich tiey arc charged• .<e nust therefore first 

inquire whether any of the act3 cl ar^eu i3 an offense against the 
lav; of war coynizublt before a ••.ilitnry tribunal, ane if 30 , 
whether the Constitution pro! ibits tl •. triul.* ( itc Parte duirin. 
et al L1 jlY U.o.1., 192 k). 

9 . This .’.otion _oes to the root of the entire question before the 
Coiituission. If the projected trial should result in conviction and sentence 
of the accused, the defense believes that such action will be subject to 
reversal, as officer^ of the United states Ar-iy, and as lawyers appointee 


to defend the accused, defense counsel are charged with a duty to the 
accused, to the .vrr.y, anu to the people of the Uniteu -»tote3 to pursue all 
proper le u ul re.eaies open to the defense, incluuin^, if warranted , re¬ 
course to the Federal Courts, anu ’.ore particularly, the Jupre.:e Court 
of the United dtatea. (L>» farte .uiirin. et al.. supra). 

10. The otion is made at this tine, rather than alter completion of 
the pi ..c .i . j a jc so -that the C omission 'iay decide this question now, 
ana thus jirevent ’.vhat m ay be a needless ana embarrassing expenditure oi 
tine, personnel and money. 


*te speo tful ly submi tied, 



Chief defense Counsel. 


19 October l c ,i_., 






GEKERAL HEADQUaRTERS 
UllITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 
KIUTaRY COMMISSION ) 
convened by the ) 
COM.-A?DI-:G GEIIERAI, ) 
Uni-^d States Army Forces, ) 
Western Pacific ) 
1 October 1945. ) 


UlilTED STATES OF A.C1 
vs 

TOMOYUKI YAMaSHITA 


The Prosecution respectfully submits this, its Supplemental 
Bill of Particulars, as follows: In addition to the acts speci¬ 
fied in the Bill of Particulars heretofore filed, members of 
the armed forces of Japan, under the command of the Accused, 
were permitted to commit the following during the period from 
9 October 1944 to 2 September 1945 at Manila and other places 
in the Philippine Islands: 

65. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 31 
October 1944, at the Towns of Kedillan and Daanbantayan, Cebu 
Province, brutal mistreatment and massacre of men, women and 
children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; raping of women; 
looting and pillage; devastation and burning, without military 
justification, of houses and other property. 

66. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 1 
February 1945, at Cavite City, Imus, and elsewhere in Cavite 
Province, brutally mistreating, torturing, and killing or 
attempting to kill, without cause or trial, unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians. 

67. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 5 
Februeu^f 1945, at and in the vicinity of Davao Penal Colony, 

City of Davao, Mindanao Island, brutal mistreatment, torture, 
starvation, killing, and attempting to kill, large numbers of 
persons then and there held as prisoners of war or as civilian 
internees; willful failure and refusal, without justification, 
to provide for such prisoners of war and internees proper and 
adequate shelter, food, water, clothing, sanitation, medical 
care, and other essentials; abandoning, and leaving without 
any care or attention whatever, helplessly sick, wounded or 
starved prisoners of war and internees; and deliberately pro¬ 
faning the bodies of dead prisoners of war and internees. 

68. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 10 
February 1945, at and in the vicinity of Fort Santiago, 
Intramuros, Manila, brutal mistreatment, starvation, torture, 
wounding, poisoning, burning alive, and killing, without cause 
or trial, of numerous unarmed noncombatant civilians. 
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69. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 23 
February 1945, failure and refusal without just if i?f.» Ion to pro- 
vjd3 for Oscar P, EflUDID and other American noncombtvfca'.l civ¬ 
il i ar.j then detained and interned at Loe Banos Prison Camp, 
lacuna Province, adequate or proper quarters, bedding, food, 
clothing, sanitation facilities, medical care, and other es¬ 
sential facilities and supplies. 

V0. During the period from 9 October 1944 to •’.brut 1 
Kay 1945, in Cebu Province, deliberately terrorizing, bru¬ 
tally mistreating, torturing, wounding, and killing, with¬ 
out cause or trial, large numbers of unarmed noncombatant 
civilians; rapl.’vr ci: ‘Plan women; looting and pillaging; 
wantonly and w •■ out military justification devastating, 
burning and destroying private and public property, includ¬ 
ing property devoted exclusively to religious, hospital, or 
educational purposed. 

71. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 31 
August 1945, at and in tho vicinity of Manila and other places, 
compelling noncombatant civilians to construct fortifications 
and entrenchments and otherwise take part in the operations 

of armed forces of Japan against the country of those civilians. 

72. During the period from 9 October 1944 to about 1 
September 1945, in the Philippine Ielande generally, deli¬ 
berately undertaking to terrorize, brutalize, massacre and 
exterminate noncombatant civilian men, women and children, 
and to pillage, loot, devastate, burn and otherwise destroy 
towns, cities and other settlements, and public and private 
property, including property used exclusively for religious 
educational, hcspital, scientific and charitable purposes. 

73. During the period from about 21 October 1944 to 
about 13 December 1944, at Old 3ilibid Prison, Manila, brutal 
mistreatment and deliberate neglect of, and failure and re¬ 
fusal, without justification, to provide proper and adequate 
quarters, food, water, clothing, sanitation facilities, medi¬ 
cal care, and other essential facilities and supplies, to 
Colonel tfilliam D. iJQRTH, Colonel Jack W. SCHWaRTZ, It. Col¬ 
onel Boy L. BODIilB, JR., Major Robert S. 001!.', and more than 
2200 other persons, all then and there held as prisoners of 
war; on about 13 December 1944, at Manila, deliberately sub¬ 
jecting 1600 of said prisoners of war to public humiliation. 

74. On about 22 October 1944, at Manila, summary exe¬ 
cution, without cause or trial, of three (3) mombers of armed 
forces of the United States of America then held as prisoners 
of war. 

75. On about 24 October 1944, near the Town of Concep¬ 
cion, Tar lac Province, brutal mistreatment, torture, and 
subjecting to public humiliation, of an American prisoner of 
war, name unknown. 

76. During the period from about 31 October 1944 to 
about 15 January 1945, at Sakura Prisoner of .<ar Camp, Ft. 
McKinley, near Manila, grossly improper imprisonment of 
Thomas Eugene HAxu&Ll, a member of armed forces of the United 
States of America then held as a prisoner of war, together 
with 400 other such prisoners of war; and failing and refus¬ 
ing, without justification, to provide such prisoners of war 
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with adequate or proper quarters, shelter, bedding, f-.od, water, 
sanitation, clothing, medical care, and other essert.nl faci¬ 
lities and supplies. 


77. During the month of October or November 1944, exact 
date unknown, brutally mistreating and executing, without 
cause or trial, at North Cemetery, Manila, Mabel JURINa, 
citl :.ra of the United States of America, and four (4) other 
women, names unknown, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

78. On about 5 November 1944, at Imus, Cavite Province, 
brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or trial, 
Elpidlo E3TKRIS and t-.her persons, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians. 

79. On about 12 November 1944, at the Town of Solano, 
Nueva Vizcaya Province, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, Leon Mina PASCUa, Alejandro GROSBE, 
Quidit Victorio QUINNS, Juan GARCIa, and other persons, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

80. During the month of November 1944, exact date un¬ 
known, at North Cemetery, Manila, brutally mistreating and 
killing, without cause or trial, 26 unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, names unknown. 

81. On about 1 December 1944, at Calapan, Mindoro 
Province, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or 
trial, unarmed noncombatant civilians; confiscating and 
stealing food and other supplies essential for the survival 
of civilians; deliberately and wantonly, without military 
justification, devastating and burning houses and other 
property. 

82. On about 10 and 11 December 1944, at the Village 
of Polo and the Town of Obaado, Bulacan Province, brutal 
mistreatment and massacre, without cause or trial, of 400 
unarmed uoncoubatant civilians. 

83. During the oeriod from about 15 December 1944 to 
about 24 December 1944, in the vicinity of Olongapw, Zanbales 
Province, and during the period from about 24 December 1944 
to about 27 December 1944, en route therefrom to Manila, 
brutal mistreatment, neglect, and deliberate failure and re¬ 
fusal, without justification, to provide proper quarters, 
transportation, food, water, clothing, sanitation, medical 
care, and other essential facilities and supplies, to 
Colonel William D. NORTH, Colonel Jack W. SCHWARTZ, Lt. Col¬ 
onel Roy L. 30DIN35, JR., Major Robert E. CON. , and more than 
1600 other uersons, all members of armed forces of the United 
States of America then and there held as prisoners of wex by 
armed forces of Japan; deliberately and unnecessarily expos¬ 
ing said prisoners of war to gunfire and other hazards; and 
on about 27 December 1944, at Manila, deliberately subjecting 
said prisoners of war to public humiliation. 

84. On about 16 December 1944, at Dasmarinas, Cavite 
Province, brutally mistreating and killing, or wounding and 
attempting to kill, without cause or trial, Reynaldo BUENa- 
VENTURa, Jose RamIREZ, JR., and other oersona, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 
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date unknown, brutally mistreating and executing, without 
cause or trial, at North Cemetery, Manila, Mabel JURIIa, 
cit.i of the United States of America, and four (4; other 
women, names unknown, all unarmed nonconbatant civilians. 

78. On about 5 November 1944, at Imus, Cavite Province, 
brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or trial, 
Elpidlo E2Q2RIS ard <. .her pereons, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians. 

79. On about IS November 1944, at the Town of Solano, 
Nueva Vizcaya Province, brutally mistreating and killing, 
without cause or trial, Leon Mina PASCUa, Alejandro GROSHE, 
Quidit Victorio QUINNS, Juan GARCIa, and other persons, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

80. During the month of November 1944, exact date un¬ 
known, at North Cemetery, Manila, brutally mistreating and 
killing, without cause or trial, 26 unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, names unknown. 

81. On about 1 December 1944, at Calnpan, Mindoro 
Province, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or 
trial, unarmed noncombatant civilians; confiscating and 
stealing food and other supplies essential for the survival 
of civilians; deliberately and wantonly, without military 
Justification, devastating and burning houses and other 
property. 

82. On about 10 and 11 December 1944, at the Village 
of Polo and the Town of Obando, Bulacan Province, brutal 
mistreatment end massacre, without cause or trial, of 400 
unarmed nonconbatant civilians. 

83. During the oeriod from about 15 December 1944 to 
about 24 December 1944, in the vicinity of Oloagapu, Zambalee 
Province, and during the period from about 24 December 1944 
to about 27 December 1944, en route therefrom to Manila, 
brutal mistreatment, neglect, and deliberate failure and re¬ 
fusal, without justification, to provide proper quarters, 
transportation, food, water, clothing, sanitation, nodical 
care, and other essential facilities and supplies, to 
Colonel William D. NORTE, Colonel Jack W. SCHWARTZ, Lt. Col¬ 
onel Roy L. BOD HIE, JR., Major Robert E. CON. , and more than 
1600 other nersons, all members of armed forces of the United 
States of America then and there held as orisoners of war by 
armed forces of Japan; deliberately and unnecessarily expos¬ 
ing said prisoners of war to gunfire and other hazards; and 
on about 27 December 1944, at Manila, deliberately subjecting 
said prisoners of war to public humiliation. 

84. On about 16 December 1944, at Dasnarinas, Cavite 
Province, brutally mistreating and killing, or wounding and 
attempting to kill, without cause or trial, Reynaldo BUENa- 
VENTURa, Jose RamIREZ, JR., and other oersons, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 
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85. On about 16 December 1944, at Inus, Cavite Pro¬ 
vince, brutally mistreating and imprisoning, without cause 
or trial, Dr. .Andres DOMINGUEZ, Dr. Lazaro ILaNO, Dr. Jcse 
S\Pu*GSO t Dr. Modesto MASCARDO, Dominador CAMEEIiiO, and all 
the other male inhabitants of Imus; thereafter abducting 
sa*d physicians and imprisoning them at Military Police Head- 
qu. ters at Cortabitarte and Mabini Streets, Manila, and sub¬ 
sequently killing thorn, all without cause or trial. 

86. On about 28 and 29 December 1944, en route from 
Camp Holmes Internment Camp near Baguio, Mountain Province, 
to Old Bilibid Prison Camp, Manila, brutal mistreatment of, 
and failure and refusal, without justification, to provide 
food and water fjr, uamos Douglas TYSON, his wife and son, 

Mrs. Edna Kay BARZ, her husband and son, and other men, 
women and children, all nonconbatant American civilians then 
detained and interned by armed forces of Japan. 

87. During the period from 29 December 1944 to 4 Feb¬ 
ruary 1945, at Old Bilibid Prison Camp, Manila, detention 
and internment of Mrs. Edna Kay BaRZ, Carl ESCHBaCK, and 
more than 475 other American noncombatant civilian men, women 
and children, without adequate or proper quarters or shelter, 
bedding, food, water, sanitary facilities, clothing, medical 
care, and other essential facilities and supplies, and deli¬ 
berate failure and refusal, without Justification, to pro¬ 
vide such facilities and supplies. 

86. During the month of December 1944, at North Ceme¬ 
tery. Manila, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause 
or trial, Herario CRUZ, Lauro CERIO, Francisco HERNaNDEZ, 

Pedro REYES, Cristobal GOMEZ, Santiago RaMOS, Godofredo LUNA, 
Gonzalo CRUZ, Gomel MAtlTJEL, Eduardo aVILIDO, Ernesto PEREZ, 
Pulaviano ALCaNTARa, Joe9tada MENDOZA, and more than 2000 
other persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

89. During the month of Decomber 1944, at Manila, with 
respect to Kacknal HOOVER, Henry Guy LIi.DOBLOOM, Estorito 
ARGUINO, and other prison', a of war, subjecting to trial with¬ 
out prior notico to a representative of the protecting power, 
without opportunity to defend, and without counsel; denying 
opportunity to appeal from the sentence rendered; failing to 
notify the protecting power of the sentence pronounced; and 
executing a deeth sentence without communicating to the re¬ 
presentative of the protecting cower the nature and circums¬ 
tances of the offense charged. 

90. On about 19 Janm. "945, at the Towns of San Fer¬ 
nando and San Juan, La Union Province, brutal mistreatment 
and massacre, without cause or trial, of unarmed noncombatant 
civilians, and rape of civilian women. 

91. During the period from about 25 January 1945 to 
about 17 February 1945, at and in the vicinity of the Manila. 
Hotel, Manila, brutally mistreating, and detaining without 
food, water, medical care or other essential facilities and 
supplies, John Vincent JAMES, Erlinda ^UERUBIN, and more than 
2000 other persons, including men, women and children, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians; stealing from such civilians 
watches, Jewelry, and other personal property; and deliberately 
and without military necessity exposing said civilians to 
gunfire and other hazards, with consequent killing or wounding 
of a large number thereof. 









92. During the months of January and February 1945, in 

and at the vicinity of Max. 11a, assassinating, attempting to 
assassinate, and treacherously wounding or killing ' ' vt- 
te: pt.Liig to wound or kill, members of armed forces of he 
United States of .America. * 

93. On about 3 February 1945, in the vicinity of the 
Dy-Paj Lumberyard, Juan Luna Street, Tondo, Manila, brutally 
mla mating and killing, without cause or trial, Alberto 
aHTCITIQ, Arturo AiTTO.ftO, Cecilia AifTONIO, Dominador ANTONIO, 
apd 111 other men, women and children, all unarmed noncom- 
batant civilians; and brutally mistreating, torturing, wound¬ 
ing, maiming, ani attempting to kill, all without cause or 

trial, Jose LaLMOI:. i.ardo MENDOZa, Ricardo SaN JUaN, and 

Ricardo TRINIDkJ, all unarmed nonconbatant civilians. 

94. On about 3 February 1945, at Old Bilibid Prison, 
Manila, then in use by armed forces of Japan as a place of 
internment of unarmed nor.’ ..oatant civilians, deliberately 
and without military justification installing and maintain¬ 
ing thorein military weapons and objectives, and unneces¬ 
sarily exposing the interr.eeB to gunfire and other hazards. 

95. During the period from about 3 February to about 
12 February 1945, in Manila, bombarding and attacking, with¬ 
out military Justification, Old Bilibid Prison Camp, then 

an undefended, nonmilitary locality housing a largo number 
of unarmed noncombateiit civ.. ‘ ns there interned. 

96. On about 3 and 4 February 1945, at and in the 
vicinity of New Bilibid Prison, Muntinglupa, Rizal Province, 
brutal mistreatment and killing, without cause or trial, 

of more than 47 unarmed nonconbatent civilians. 

97. During the period fr.... about 4 February 1945 to 
about 7 February 1945, at and in the vicinity of Manila 
Cathedral, Intramuros, Manila, brutal mistreatment and 
abuse cf civilian women; and the deliberate and wanton 
destruction, without military justification, of Manila 
Cathedral, an institution devoted exclusively to religious 
purposes. 

98. On about 10 February 1945, in and in the vici¬ 
nity of the German Club, on San Luis Street near San Mar- 
celino Street, in Ermita, Manila, brutally mistreating, 
torturing, mutilating ana killing, without cause or trial, 

Ada aETIGaS, Rafael aRTIGAS, Tony aRTIGaS, Felisa BaD, 

Emilio BUENO, Gonzalo BtTO T 0. Bernardino CaLUB, SR., 

Bernardino CaLUB, JR., Bu.^r.and DHaNaMaL, and more than 
500 other men, women and children, including American, 
Filipino, French, Spanish, Britisn-Indian, and Germap 
subjects, all unarmed nonconbatant civilians; brutally 
mistreating, torturing, wounding, maiming, and attempt¬ 
ing to kill, without cause or trial, Francisco LOPEZ, En- 
gracio LOSA, Asuncion R. MARBaS, Kelona RODRIGUEZ, and 
Inez STEELGa.'S, and other persons, all unarmed noncombatant 
civilians; deliberately contaminating and poisoning a well 
of water, the sole source of otable drinking water for a 
large number of civilians; repeatedly raping numerous civ¬ 
ilian women and female children; deliberately and wantonly, 
without military necessity, devastating, burning and des¬ 
troying the said German Club and other buildings nearby, 
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together with the furniture, fixtures and contents thereof, 
and other private property. 

93. On about 10 February 1945, at the Dr. PRICE ll^use, 
53F Colorado Street, Ernitc, Manila, brutal massacre and 
killing, without cause or trial, of Concepcion aLTAVaS, 

Enrique AERA.STIA, Dolores Bastida BaRTa, George BaRTa, and 
more than 100 other men, women and children, all unarmed 
nonoozoatant civilians; brutal mistreatment and wounding of, 
and attempt to kill, without cause or trial, Adoracion 
AGOSAJOS, Elvira ALTAVAS, Jose C. BaRTa, and more than ten 
other persons, all unarmed nonconbatant civilians; deli¬ 
berately and wantonly, without military justification, burnr- 
ing and destroying ho..oes a.. her private property. 

IOC. On about 10 February 1945, at Manila, bombarding 
and attacking, w.ithou - military justification, Santo Tomas 
Internment Camp, then a ncnnilitary locality housing a large 
number of unarmed nonnombatant civilians there? interned. 

101. On about 11 February 1345, at and in the vicinity 
of the Tabacalera Cigar and Cigarette Factory and the Shell 
Service Station, Isaac Peral and M. de Comillas Streets, 

Eraita, Manila, brutal mistreatment and killing, without 
cause or trial, of Lu ?u CHIU, Dominga SEDRO, Hee CHUa, Hung 
SC, and 39 other unarmed noncombatant civilians; brutal mis¬ 
treatment of and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, 
Bernardo aUGELES, Chi Chong WaJG, and ten other unarmed non- 
combatant civilians. 

102. On about 11 February 1945„ in the Paaey District, 

R: al, brutal mistreatment, torture, and burning alive of 
Pedro, last name unknown, an unarmed noncombatant civilian; 
brutal mistreatment and k’’ 1 ing, without cause or trial, of 
Dr. Luis KEYES and Maria ..’'JERA, both unarmed noncombatant 
civilians; attempting tc kill, without cause or trial, nume¬ 
rous unarmed noncombatant civilians, names unknown; delibe¬ 
rately and wantonly, without military justification, devas¬ 
tating, burning and destroying houses and other property. 

103. On about 13 February 1945, in the vicinity of the 
intersection of Vermont Street and Florida Street, Kalate, 
Manila, brutally killing, wJ+hout cause or trial, Felix ISLa, 
Angel FRA.ICISCO, and three u. ;ther u..cirmed nonconbatant 
civilians; wounding and attempting to kill, without cause or 
trial, Silverio T. BRaGaUZA. 

104. On about 17 February 1945, at 417 Isaac Peral Street, 
Manila, brutally mistreating, torturing and killing, without 
cause#or trial, Carlos Garcia BUCK, Asuncion GEDRO'M, Marla 
Luisa C. de CEICOTE, Prudencio CHICOTE, JR., Aurora de la 
CRUZ, Carlitoe de la CRUZ, Gabriela de la CRUZ, Lolita de la 
CRUZ, and more than 30 other men, women and children, and 
brutally mistreating, wounding and attempting to kill, without 
cause or trial, Prudencio CHICOTE, Vietorio FERIa, Florentina 
E. H. GOjZaLEZ, Mary GOKZaLEZ, Carlos GARCIa, JR., Pelagia 
LaRaYa, and more than 25 other men, women and children, all 
unarmed nonconbatant civilians; and deliberately and wantonly 
burning and destroying private oroperty without military jus¬ 
tification. 










105. On about 24 February 1945, at and in the vicinity 
of San Pablo, City of San Fablo, Laguna Province, brutally 
ni<s*reat J .eg and killing, without cauee or trial, 730 men, wo¬ 
men and children, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; L-'utally 
m■.: ruating, wounding and attempting to kill, without cause 
or rial, fat Tek SB, Tan Tek CHU, Sia Suy SENG, and other 
unarmod nonconbatant civilians. 

1C3, During the month of February 1945, exact date un¬ 
known, at Nichols Field. Rizal Province, brutally beating and 
ki‘ ing, without cau3e or trial, a member of the armed forces 
of the United States of America, name unknown, then held as 
a prisoner of war by srir.sd '‘crces of Japan. 

107. During the months of February and March 1945, in and 
in the vicinity of the City of Baguio, Mountain Province, 
deliberately and wantonly and without military justification 
devastating, burning ar.d destroying private and public property, 
looting, and stealing from civilians food and othor personal 
property. 

108. On about 25 March 10 45, at the Town of Solano, Nueva 
Vizcaya Province, brutally mis..eating and killing, without 
cause or trial, more than 14 unarmed noncombatant civilians, 
names unknown. 

109. On about 26 March 1945, at Cebu City, Cebu Province, 

brutally mistreating, torturing and killing, without cause or 
trial, Paul KANSELLA, Lawrence fox, and SCOTT, full name un¬ 
known, all members of armed forces of the United States of 
America then held captive as prisoners of war by armed forces 
of Japan; brutally mir.treating, torturing and killing, without 
cauee or trial, Bcber'-.c T.«N and four (4) othor men, all unarmed 
non-combatant civilians. • 

110. On about 29 March 1945, at the Town of Famy, Laguna 
Province, brutally mistreating and killing, without cause or 
trial, unarmed nonconbatant civilians. 

111. During the month of March 1945, exact date unknown, 
at the Town of Bayonbong, Nueva Vizcaya Province, brutally 
mistreating and killing, without cause or trial, VELaSQJJES 
and MaCaBaDBaD, first nai unknown, and more than 27 other 
persons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

112. During the month of March 1945, at Cebu City, Cebu 
Province, brutal mistreatment and massacre, without cause or 
trial, of twelve members of the PALICTE Family, and other per¬ 
sons, all unarmed noncombatant civilians; multiple rape of 
civilian women; deliberate and wanton devastation, burning, 
and destruction, without military justification, pillage and 
looting of large areas of ; City. 

113. On about 7 April 1945, at and in the vicinity of 
the Barrios of Pingas, Ulinig, Liko, and Santa Ana, and the 
Municipality of Paete, all in Laguna Frovin8e, brutal mis¬ 
treatment and massacre, without cause or trial, of Aura ADaO, 
Juan aDaO, Eatanislawn aDaO, Damaso AFUNGOL, Miling ASTRONIMO, 
Gregorio BAGUI, Maria SaLCEDO, ..arcosa VALENCIA, and more than 
50 other men, women and children, and wounding and attempting 

to kill, without cause or trial, Mateo aDES, Meliton BaL^UIBDRA, 
Ernesto BAL^UIEDRa, Aurora VALENCIA, and other persons, all 








unarmed noncombatant civilians; deliberately and wantonly, 
without military justification, burning and destroying private 
property. 

114. On abomt 16 April 1945, at Nanipil, Mountain Pro- 
vi.. o, deliberatoly, wantonly, and without military justifica¬ 
tion, burning and destroying the settlement, together with 
numerous items of persona 1 operty; and killing, without 
causs or trial, ^lico PaBLOR'OT and other persons, all unarmed 
noncombatant civilians. 

115. On about 16 April 1945, in the vicinity of Titig 
Mountain, Mountain Province, brutally mistreating and behead¬ 
ing, without can.co or trial, Alphonso SUIIGa, Lino GABLaD, Jose 
BALiUZ, Sclodad RAMOS, P«_dro Iu». KaDRID, and other persons, and 
maiming and attempting to kill, without cause or trial, Juanito 
ALIKES, Snmuol TOVERa, ar.d c " persons, all unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilians. 

116. On about 18 April 1945, near the City of Baguio, 
Mountain Province, brutal mistreatment and killing, without 
cause or trial, of 83 men, women and childron, and wounding 
and attempting to kill Marcelo AHRIETa and other persons, all 
unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

117. On about 10 May 1945, at or in the vicinity of 
Basco, Batan Island, Batanes Group, torturing and killing, 
without cause or trial. Januario VAL02IES and other persons, 
all unarmed noncombatant civilians. 

118. On about 15 May 1945, at Matina Pangi, Davao City, 
Mindanao Island, brutally Mistreating and killing, without 
cause or trial, Heroniano GEMPESaW, Hermos GEMPESaW, Arestes 
GEMP.-JSaW, Carlos P.‘l GOL. .'anuel BOHLEOR*, Antonio PaMILaR, 
Co^azon PA'IILAR, Felooio rC GSOK, Folecitas GEMPESaW, Maria 
GEi^-ES.AW, Clara GEMPESAW, Purificacion GEMPESAW, Eduardo 
PI^GOL, and other persons, all noncombatant civilians. 

119. During the period from about 1 May 1945 to about 1 
September 1945, on Batan Island, Batanes Group, brutally mis¬ 
treating, torturing, killing and attempting to kill, without 
cause or trial, unarmed noncombatant civilians; wantonly and 
without military justification devastating, burning and des¬ 
troying homes and other property; confiscating and stealing 
food, crops, and other supplies essential to the survival of 
civilians. 

130. During tho period from 30 June 1945 to 4 July 1945, 
both dates inclusive, at Tapnl, Cagayan Province, brutal mis¬ 
treatment, massacre and killing, without cause or trial, of 
more than 300 men, womon and phildren, and brutal mistreatment, 
wounding and attempt to kill, without cause or trial, of more 
than 50 men, women and children, all unarmod noncombatent 
civilians. 

121. On about 10 July 1945, at Basco, Batan Island, 

Batanes Group, torturing and killing, without cause or trial, 
more than 84 men, women and children, all unarmed noncomba¬ 
tant civilians. 

122. On about 20 January 1945, at Los Banos Internment 
Camp, Laguna Province, killing, without cause or trial. 









Patrick HELD, also known as Patrick HELL, a nonconbatant 
civilian citizen of the U* ' oi States of America, then and 
there interned by armed fore 08 of Jfpan. 

123. During the month of January 1945, at and in the 
vicinity of the City of Iloilo, Panay Island, brutally mis¬ 
treating and killing, without causo or trial, Cr^spino 
UM.ADH.iY. Juan GOLING, MaSIOIIG, full name unknown, I nay, full 
n:c.~ ;.!■ known, and other persons, all unarmed nonconbatant 
civilians; on about 22 March 1945, at and in the vicinity 
of the City of Iloilo, Pane; T aland, brutally mistreating 
and killing, without cause or .rial, GuISPIiT, full name un¬ 
known, and other p6_-rons, all unp.rnod nonconbatant civilians. 

26 October 1945 

Respectfully submitted, 


/S/ Robert K. Kerr 
ROBERT M. KERR 
Major, Infantry 
PROSECUTOR 










GEN^.-tAL HBAI^UAdTErtS 
UNITED STATES Ait Id FORCES, PACIrIC 


— 
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Before the ) 

MILITARY COMMISSION ) 

UNITED STATES .OF AV E.tlCA 

convened by the ) 

COQIAHDlUG GENERAL, ) 

vs 

United States Array Forces, ) 

Western Pacific ) 

TOMOYUKI YAMASH1 TA 

1 October 191*5 • ) 



MOTION FGil A. a-'LlFJG.iTIO'i 0: SUPPLY J I'AL DILI, u F rA.tTlCuLAitS 


The accused by his duly appointed counsel, respectfully moves that 
the supplemental Bill of Particulars filed 29 October 191*5, be ampli¬ 
fied by further particularizing in each case as to who granted the 
alleged permission to commit the alleged offenses, to whom such per¬ 
mission was granted, the form of expression of the permission, and 
the tines, places and dates of such permission. 





ColoneD, J.A.G.D., 
Chief Defense Counsel. 


29 October 19U5. 










GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the 
MILITARY COMMISSION 
convened by the 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 

United States Army Forces, 
'western Facific 
1 October 1945. 


MOTION FOR CONTINUANCE 


The accused by his duly appointed counsel, respectfully moves 
that the commencement of the taking of evidence in the case presently 
before the Commission be postponed for two weeks or until 12 November 
1945 for the purpose of allowing the Defense to prepare for trial, 
with particular regard to the 59 offenses newly alleged in the form 
of a supplemental Bill of Particulars first served on the Defense 
26 October 1945 at 4:00 P. M., and filed 29 October 1945. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 


Colonel/ J.A.G.D.. 
Chief Defense Counsel. 


29 October 1945. 









GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 

MILITARY COMMISSION ) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

convened by the ) 

COMMANDING GENERAL, ) vs 

United States Array Forces, ) 

.Vestern Pacific ) TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 

1 October 1945. ) 


MOTION FOR CONTINUANCE 


The accused by his duly appointed counsel, respectfully moves 
that the commencement of the taking of evidence in the case presently 
before the Commission be postponed for two weeks or until 12 November 
1945 for the purpose of allowing the Defense to prepare for trial, 
with particular regard to the 59 offenses newly alleged in the form 
of a supplemental Bill of Particulars first served on the Defense 
26 October 1945 at 4:00 P. M., and filed 29 October 1945. 


Colonel; J.A.G.D., 
Chief Defense Counsel. 


29 October 1945, 








G£1vj£RaL iLu/JD^U.-RTLfS 
u;n*b oTn'iJ AR.Y FGHCLS, PACIFIC 


Before the 

military coloss ai. ) 

convened by the ) 

CO--- ..hi *. .1 . J ORAL, 

Uhited 3tctes Array Forces, ) 

Western Pacific, ) 

1 Ootober 17'J. ) 




UKITLB 3TAILS OF A JSRICA 
vs 

ICLiOYUKI YAUASKITA 


Tomoyuki YiMASLITA, General Imperial Japanese Ar y, between 9 October 
1944 aru 2 September 1> , at Lanila -and at other places in the Philippi re 
Islands, w. 'le commander of armed forces of Ja f ai< at war with the Un'ted 
States of Americ . and its allies, unla^ull. disregarded and failed to 
discharge his duty as co.:imander to control the operations of the members 
of his command, permitting them to co. mit brutal atrocities and other 
high crimes against people of the United States one of its allies and 
dependencies, particularly the Philippines; and he, General Toraoyuki 
YA-lASiUTA, thereby violated the laws of war. 


Dated26 September 1943 



ALV-. C. carps: TLR 

Colonel, JAGD 
United States Ar.wy 




AFFIDAVIT 


Before me personall; appeared the above-named accuser this 26 oay 
of September, 19 £, and ...ade oat. that he is r x .rson subject to militor. 
low and that he t ersona-l v signed the fore joint; charge, anu further that 
he -has investij (ed the matters set forth in the charge, and that it is 
true in fact, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 



Lt. doloncl, JAGD 


Ron . ar.d Branch 








S£Mi&AL tU*. •L« V L. .ilij.'G 

ukiial .Jt y porc^, pacific 


Before the ) 

MILITARY C OIOSS X ) 

convened by the ) 

ca.:.'j*NDir3 gj’lpal, ; 

Uhitea 3tctes Army Forces, ) 

Western Pacific, / 

1 October 1745. ) 




UNITLL 3 TAILS OF AlSSaiCA 

vs 

TOdOYTJKI YAMA3KITA 


Tomoyuki YAMA3.JTA, general Imperial Jap:_r.tse Ar -y, between 9 October 
1944 ant 2 September 1 / at iianila und at other places in the Philippine 
Islands, w. le commander of armed forces of Ja, ar- at war with the Ch ted 
States of Americ . and it3 allies, unlawfully disregarded and failed to 
discharge his duty as commander to control the operations of the members 
of his command, i-err.iit.tinj them to co mit brutal atrocities and other 
high crimes against people of the United States and of its allies and 
dependencies, particularly the Philippines; and he. General Tomoyuki 
YAhlASHITA, thereby violated the lav.s of war. 


Dated26 September 1945 ALVA C. CaRFJBTER 

Colonel, JAGL 
Ubited States Ar..y 


AFFIDAVIT 

Before me pcrsonall; appeared the above-named accuser this 26 day 
of September, AV-a 5• arid ...ade oat., that he is ..rson subject to mill tar. 
lav. uno thet he ^orsona-l... sijned the forejoinj charge, ana further that 
he has investigated the matters set forth in the charge, and that it is 
true in fact, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 



Lt. dolon^l, JAGD 


Ran . arc Branch 











I hereby certify that I have served a copy ereof, together with a 
true end complete translation thereof into Japanese, on the above-neuued 
accused this 2 iay of October, 1945* 



I.ame D. C. HILL 
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I I | AK . 


October 1945 

Reforrtc. for trial to Llajor Fiol ert L. Kerr, Infantry, Chief prosecutor 
of the Llilitur. Coj_ isaion a.pointed by paragraph <?*■» Special Orders I!o. 
112 _ this headquarters, 2 October, 1945* 

By commanc of Lieutenant General Jx¥*4U^v 

S 'I 

C. H. D/QIISLSON 
Major General, USA 
Adjutant General 


I hereby certify that I have served a copy hereof, together with a 
true end complete translation thereof into Japanese, on the above-naa.ed 
accused this 2 ay of October. 1945* 


Lame D. C. HILL 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the ) 
MILITARY COMMISSION ) 
convened by the ) 
COMMANDING GENERAL ) 
United States Army Forces, ) 
Western Pacific ) 

1 October 1945* ) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
vs 

TOI.DYUKI YAMASHITA 


STIPULATION 


It is stipulated by the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, the accused, as follows» 


1, The accused,. Tomoyuki Yamashita,, during the period from 
9 October 1944 to 3 September 1945r both inclusive* was Commanding 
General of the Japanese 14th Army Group, 


2, During that time* the Kempei Tai, or Military Police, in 
the Philippine Islands were elements of the accused's command. 


29 October 1945 

ROBERT M. KERR 
Major* Infantry 
Prosecutor 




TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA 


Accused 



Colonel* JAGD 
Chief Defense Counsel 


I certify that before the accused signed the above stipulation 
it was translated to him in Japanese, 



Chief Defense Counsel 
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GENERAL HEAD DARTERS 
UNITED STATES .dm FORCES, PACIFIC 


Before the 
MILITARY C0LLI33I0N 
convened by the 
COMMANDING GENERAL, 

United States Amy Forces, 
..estern Pacific 
1 October 1945. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


T0L10YUKI YAMASKITA 


MOTION FOR COFIES OF ARttRIGNLENT AiJ FIRST DAY'S PKOCEaJIKCS 

The accused by his duly appointed counsel, respectfully requests the 
Commission to furnish sixteen (16) additional copies of the record of the 
arraignment and sixteen (16) additional copies of the report of the pro¬ 
ceedings for the first day in the above entitled case. The extra copies 
of the arraignment and of the first day's proceedings are required for 
use in contemplated proceedings before a civil court. 


Colone/TAJ.A.G.D., 
Chief Defense Counsel. 


2 November 1945. 
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THIS CERTIFIES that this volume is a part of 
the official Record of the Proceedings of the 
Military Commission appointed by paragraph 24, 
Special Orders 112, Headquarters United States 
Army Forces, Western Pacific, dated 1 October 1?4|?, 
in the trial of the case of United States of 
America against Tomoyuki Yamashita. 

Dated 11 December 19 A 5* 


78/ RusselB. Reynolds_ 
RUSSEL B. REYNOLDS 


Ma t ior General, GSC, USA 
President of Commission 
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ADMITTED 

Photo, wound of Igraidio Ramos 


773 

162. 

Photo of Perez -Rubio house 

784 

734 

163. 

*hoto of gra^e of Perez Rubio's son 

785 

786 

164. 

Photo of graveyard of Perez Rubio 

786 

78S 

165. 

Photo, grave of Mr. Pahodpod 

786 

737 

166. 

Photo, body of Perez Rubio 

787 

787 

167. 

Photo of bodies 

787 

Hot offered 

168. 

List of victims 

789 

V3G 

169. 

Statement of Commander Charles Parsons, 
USNR, 4 June 1945 

790 

Rejected (791) 

170. 

Photo, Jose Cabar.ero (side) 


802 

171. 

Photo, Jose Cabanero (front) 


802 

172. 

Statement of Godofredo C- Rivera, 

22 Juno 45 


818 

173. 

Sketch of area of Paso massacre 

820 

3;?.' 

174. 

Photo, place of execution at 1186 
Singalong St 

826 

827 

175. 

Photo, wounds of Benjamin Urrutia 

827 

829 

176. 

Photo, wounds of Pablo Martinez 

823 

82H 

177. 

Photo, wound of Ricardo L. Rsquerra 

e39 

840 

173. 

Photo, wound of Angel Manalili 

840 

840 

179. 

Photo, wound, of Go Hong 


844 

180. 

Photo, wound cf Sy Chia 


845 

181. 

Photo, wound of Cheng Suy 


845 

182. 

Photo, wound of Ong Tiong 


846 

183. 

Photo, wound of Sy Kiy 


847 

184. 

Photo, wound of Melencio de Garriz 


848 

185. 

Photo, wound of Cayetano Lagderaeo 


852 

186. 

Photo, wound of Feli:: Plata 


852 

187. 

Photo, wound of Fidel Merino 


856 

188. 

Photo, wound of Vicente Alcid 


857 

189. 

Photo, wound of Ubaldo Magtal 


858 

190. 

Photo, wound of Adolfo Papica 


859 
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HESORIPTION 


I B UNTIFILL A-M I TT-ciD 


NO. 

191. 


Photo, wound of Virginio Suarez 


192. 

Official Report of War Crimea Branch on 
Paco Maaaacre 


867 

193. 

Map, business eection of Manila, north of 
Pasig River between Juan Luna St. and 

Rizal Ave., showing buildings destroyed 


1095 

194. 

4 photos of Singer Building 


1096 

195. 

2 Photop of Bank cf x-hilippinee Bldg 

1103 

1104 

196. 

* 6 Photos of Roces Bloc’.: and Roraanach 

Music Store 

1108 

1109 

197. 

Statement of Angel Dionrcn, 3 Oct 45 


1114 

198. 

4 Photoo of China Bank 3idg 


1115 

199. 

Statement of Yu Chong Pho, 1U Oct 45 


1416 

200. 

12 Photo8 of Crystal Arcade A Yutlvc Sons 
Hardware Bldg 

1117 

1119 


VOLU.tL III rj .rliHItl'TS 




PROSECUTION LXHIBITS 201-300 



201. 

Statement, Rar-^ingh Mayasingh, 8 Oct 4-5 

1119 

1119 

202. 

8 xfcotoo of Ci Unjien Bldg & Philippine 
National Bark Bldg. 

1120 

1121 

203. 

StutemenC of Mich&el Ooldenberg, 17 Oct 45 

1121 

1 l3!t 

204. 

3 Photos of Chun Sing 31dg 

1122 

1122 

205. 

Statement, Nariano Ang, 20 Oct 45 

1122 

1123 

206. 

3 Phot03 of tcldenberg & Fernandez 31dgo 

1123 

1123 

207. 

Statement, Sister Nellie Be Jesus Virata 

1155 

Rejected (1161) 

208. 

Sketch of Fort Santiago 


1190 

209. 

Photo of body of dead civilian outride small 
building south cf Ft. Santiago 1212 

1213 

210. 

Photo of dead ci/ilir-ns inside building 

1213 

1214 

211. 

Photo of dead civilians inside cell in 

Fort Santiago 

1214 

1215 

212. 

Photo of dead bodies inside cell in Ft. 
Santiago 

1215 

1215 

213. 

Photo, part of west wall of Ft. Santiago 


1223 

214. 

Photo, outside cf west wall of Intramuroo 


1224 

215. 

Photo, view from top of wall around Ft. 
Santiago looking northeast 


1225 
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216, 


Photo, inside of west wall of Ft, 
Santiago 


1:25 


217. Photo, south portion of went wall of 

Ft. Santiago 1226 

218. Photo of cavern at foot of incline 1228 

219. Photo of wound of Eugene Bayot 1243 1244 

220. Sketch of exocution chamber at 1195 

Singalong St. 1245 1247 

221. Photo of St. Augur.tine Church & Convent 12’=9 12'*9 

222. Diagram of area of Malila Cathedral and 

McKinley Plaza 1267 

223. Photo of air raid sholtcr 1367 1267 

224. Photo of air raid shelter 1237 1268 

225. Photo of 3 air vail shelters 1238 1268 

226. Photo of bodies at St. Augustine Church 1285 1234 

227. Photo where priestr. in clerical robos 

wero found 1312 1311: 

228. Photo, burial place of bodies taken from 

air raid shelters 1313 1514 

229. statement of Jose Ma Monjabacac, 2 Oct 45 1319 1329 

230. Statement of Jose Ma Manjabacr.s, 23 Oct 45 1329 1330 

231. Photo, bod;’- of Father Suporior 1330 1331 

232. Statement of Dlioa Boliso, 3 Oct 45 1332 1358 

233. Statement of Rcmedios Huerta Boliso. 

20 Oct 45 1332 1358 

234. Statement of Coachita Huerta, 5 Oct 45 1532 1359 

235. Plan of Santo ?omao 1374 1375 

236. Letter, request for return of Orinnell, 

Duggloby, Larsen, and Johnson 1375 1376 

237. Photo, graven of Grinnell, Doggieby, 

Lanen and Johnson 1417 1418 

238. Statement of Shiyoku Koh, 1, 3, 4, 

8, & 9 Oct 45 1456 1566 

239. Str.tcmont, Ralph Burdell Scheiblcy, 

23 April 45 1457 1462 

240. Statement, Floyd 0. Smite., 13 Aug 45 146e l‘i34 


241, 


Statement, Dorothy Homan IIcDonald, 11 
Aug ---5 


1471 


1477 







NO. 

242. 

DESCHIPTION 

ID^TIFIaD 

ALMI|TnD 

Statement, Anna Lauloc Par dew, 24 Aug 45 

1478 

1484 

243. 

Map of Batangas Province 

1485 

1486 

2-1-1. 

Photo of well 

1496 

1496 

245. 

Photo, woundo of Tuodoro Argana 

1498 

1498 

246. 

Photo, wound of .".ugonio Latina 

1499 

1499 

24?. 

Photo, wound of Victor M.anquiat 

1508 

1509 

248. 

Photo, clono-up of well 

1509 

1509 

2*19. 

Photo, bamboo grov; ir. back of garrison 

1520 

1520 

250. 

Plioto, ruins of Minor icminary 

1535 

1535 

251. 

i J hoto, house where victims wore taken 

1533 

1538 

252. 

Photo, wounds of Eusebio Linatoc (rear) 

15-10 

15*0 

253. 

Photo, woundo of Puseb.-.o Linatoc (front) 

1541 

1541 

254. 

Photo, scene of killing 

15*13 

15-44 

255. 

Photo, okulls of persons killed 

154-: 

15*4 

256. 

Photo, wound of Cipriano Rodolns 

1550 

1550 

257. 

Photo, wound of Francisco Rodclns 

1553 

1553 

258. 

Photo, wound of Ireneo Magsino 

1553 

1553 

259. 

Photo, view of Lipa, looking south fror. 
Cathedral 

1589 

1699 

260. 

Photo, view of Lipa, looking north from 

Cathedral 

1539 

1590 

261. 

Photo, view of Lipa, looking wes*. from 
Cathedral 

1590 

1590 

262. 

Plioto, exterior of Lipa Cathodral 

1590 

1591 

263. 

Photo, interior of Lipa Cathod.rai 

1591 

1591 

264. 

Photostat, Lipa Death List 

1593 

1596 

265. 

Photo, wound, of Consolacion Mn;-ugn 

163-1 

1634 

266. 

Photo, wound of Janita Do Sngun 

163-1 

1635 

267. 

Photo, wound of Vicente Barrion Jr. 

1635 

1635 

268. 

Photo, wound, of Consolaoion Majrugn 

1533 

1636 

269. 

Photo, woundo of Milagroe Barrion 

16*:-! 

1645 

270. 

Photo, wouncL of Juan Vergara 

1648 

1648 

271. 

Photo, wound of Hilnrio Laro 

1657 

1657 
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NO. 

DESCRIPTION ID/ 

.NTIFI 3D 

ADMITTED 

272. 

Photo, wound of Arnno Navarro 

1357 

1653 

273. 

Diet of victims at Taal, Batnngae 

Province 

1679 

1630 

274. 

Photo, wound of Guilermo Aguila (rear) 

1743 

1744 

275. 

Photo, woun.' of Guilermo Aguila (front) 

1744 

1744 

276. 

Photo, wound of Tinotco Magsonbol (front) 

1745 

1748 

277. 

Photo, wound of Timotco Magoombol (roar) 

1745 

1749 

273. 

Partial list of viotimo at Cuenca, 

Batangra Province 

3751 

1753 

279. 

Roerrd of doatho nt Baron, 3a* ongau 

Provinco 

1763 

1785 

280. 

Report of War Crimen Branch on Rosario 
Masnacre, Bhtangaa Province 

1793 

1797 & 3651 

261. 

import of War Crimea InvontViators on San 
Joao Mannacre, Br.tangan Provinco 


3351 

282. 

rartial Report on War her tali ty, Santo Toma 
Batangaa Province 

n, 

1839 

IF. :2 

233. 

Statement of Simeonn Yu, 21 Sep 45 

1652 

1853 

284. 

Statement of Maximo K, Malvar, 6 Oct 45 

1853 

1854 

235. 

Statement of Marcelina Bndoya, 21 Sop -'-5 

1854 

1956 

236. 

Statomont of agripino Cr.labia, 13 Oct 45 

1657 

1958 

237. 

list of members of Ang Kai Family 

1886 

1837 

236. 

Photo of Ang Kni Family 

1887 

1633 

239. 

Photo of grave of Any Kai family 

1690 

1391 

290. 

Photo of bodice at scene of mnoBacro 

1395 

1896 

291. 

Photo of bodies of Crinanta Balquiodra and 
her daughter 

1696 

1397 

292. 

Photo, body of Pedro Caidic 

1897 

1097 

293. 

Photo, body of Virginia Adao 

1397 

1693 

294, 

Statomcnt, Edward O'Brien, 1 Sep 45 

1699 

1906 

295. 

Photo, body cf young girl 

1699 

1900 

295. 

Photo, body of woman 

1900 

1900 

297, 

Photo, bociy of man 

1907 

1907 

293. 

Photo, body of nan with ro^c around body 

1901 

1903 

299. 

Photo, body of woman with face down 

1908 

Rejected (1909) 


300, 


Photo, child with leg mutilated 
- 11 - 


1903 


1909 








isQ. 

description im. 

HTIFI^D 

ADMITTED 


7QLUML IV 01 JiXHIBITr, 




.-::osECtrio:f exhibits 301-106 




COMMISSION EXHIBITS A & B 



301. 

Photo, body of mar. 

1910 

1910 

302. 

Photo, man with hands nnd Ic^b tied 

1910 

1911 

303. 

Photo, mrn stripped to vairt 

1911 

iSll 

304. 

rhoto, woman with child undor body 

1611 

1912 

305. 

Copy of letter of proteat on death of 

Ooorge Louio 

1956 

1959 

306. 

Copy, record of ovontB of donth of George 
louio 

I960 

1506 

307. 

Statement, Sciichi Akita, 1; Oct *15 

203/ 

20*12 

306. 

rhoto, Manila Cathedral beforo destruction 

2049 

2050 

309. 

rhoto, Manila Cathedral after destruction 

2049 

2050 

310. 

Statement, Francisco Harr id.-, 31 March -15 

2126 

2129 

311. 

Photo, remaino of body 

2133 

2134 

312. 

Photo, body with hands tied 

2131 

2135 

313. 

Photo, clooc--up of bod;’ with hands tiod 

2135 

2136 

31*1. 

Photo, wovmd of Ricardo Sea Juan 

2174 

21^1 

315. 

Record of dor.thn, Tanauan Batmans 
Province. 

2199 

3905 

316. 

BUMPER OMITTED 



317. 

Statement of Da"id V. Binkley, 9 March 15 

2234 

22*14 

313. 

XIV Corps Report on Atrocittoo in 

Intramuroe 

2235 

2240 

319. 

Court-Martial Record re? Datorito Alquino 
and othorn. (with Japanone twnslation) 

2274 

2292 

320. 

Court-Martial Record res Hcr;rio Cruz and 
others, (with Japaneoe trrnolition) 

2276 

2292 

321. 

Court-Wartial Record re: Kec.cml Hoover nnd 
Henry Guy Lindobloon (with J'.pmoso trane- 
lation) 

2273 

2292 

322. 

Statement, Mra. Candid® Jabeon 30 May *15 

23*14 

2310 

323. 

Photo, wound of Mrs. Candide Jaboon 


3313 

32-1. 

Statement, Bolfina Jabson, 3) Hay -15 

2343 

2350 

325, 

Statement, Francisco Jabeon, 1 June -15 

2350 

2351 
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HQ. 

DESCRIPTION IDENTIFIED 

ADMITTED 

326. 

Certificate from ihilippinc Commonwealth re 
film "Orders from Tokyo" 

2421 

242*1 

326A. 

Film, "Orders from T^lcyo" (Undor separate 
cover) 


3846 

327. 

Statement, Elias Camutin, 22 Oct 45 

2459 

2*662 

320. 

List of dead at Dasmarinas, Cnvito 

Erovinco 

2466 

246? 

329. 

List of done, at Ihub, Savito .Province 

21-67 

2469 

330. 

Overlay of map of Camotce Islands 

2439 

2439 

331. 

rhoto of inside of Dapdap Church 

2,90 

E-'-SO 

332. 

Ehoto of lane tack of Dapdap Church 

24-91 

24-91 

333. 

Ehoto of turning Nipa shack 

2491 

2492 

33-1. 

• 

rhoto of todies in Nipc shack 

2492 

2493 

335. 

.hoto of todies in front of Dapdap Church 

24-93 

2493 

333. 

Photo of lane near Dap6ip Church 

2-93 

2:94 

337. 

rhoto of body tiod to tree 

3494 

249 :• 

338 

Statement, Tcofila Garcia 

2500 

Rcjoctod (2500) 

339. 

Report of Major Chrrloo E, Fletcher on 
Dapdap massacre 

2500 

Rejected (2562) 1 

310, 

Report of War Cri rce Branch on Dapdap 

Massaero 

2501 

Rejected (2563) 

341. 

Report of Lt. Col. John II. Blanche on 

Dapdap Massaero 

231'- 

2569 

342. 

Memorandum of Governor of Batangns 
rrcvinco 

2517 

2517 & 2560 

343. 

Report of Governor of Bntangas Irovinco 

2513 

Rejected (2561) 

344. 

Consolidated Report of Doaths in 3atangas 
rrovinco 

2519 

2562 

345. 

Statement, Virgil 3. Brown, 30 May 45 

2569 

2576 

345. 

Statement, Amos Bryant, 31 May 45 

2577 

2580 

347. 

Report of War Crimes Branch on oxoeution 
of Wade 3. Gpnsoner 

2560 

2564 

343. 

Statement, 3d.ware W, Feintzclman, 17 Kay 45 

2351 

2653 

349. 

Statement, Theodore Winohip, 2 May 45 

2653 

2655 

350. 

Statement, Marcello Arrieta, 10 Oct 45 

2655 

2661 

351. 

Map 

2666 

Not offerod 

352. 

NUMBER OMITTED 
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BESCRIPTIOR 


IHENTirixP ADMITTED 


353, Japanese Bocuoent, notes on speech of 



Col. Jujiehiso 

2659 

2533 

354. 

Joint Statonent of Balchus, x’otrie, Eioloon 
and x'achcco, 17 March 45 

2703 

2712 

355. 

Statement, Douglas W. Bo r :uo, 23 Jan 45 

2713 

2716 

356. 

Statement, Glen;. W. McDolc, 17 Fob 45 

2716 

2719 

357. 

Statement, Pern Joseph Barta, 13 Feb 45 

2720 

2724 

353. 

Statement, redro S. xt.Jo, 4 March 45 

Z f 25 

2726 

359. 

Extract fron ATIS BuiItin-*Enemy Air 

Baida Situation Report" 

L'/2 7 

2729 

360. 

Extract fron aTIS Bulletin- entries from 
Japanese diary 

2” 29 

2732 

361. 

Extr \ct from ATIS Bulletin- entries from 
Japanese diary 

2733 

2737 

362. 

Report of War Crimes Branch on ialnw'tn 
Massacre 

2733 

2739 

363. 

Eocrpv & Evasion Report ^23, U.S, iacJ.fic 
Fleet & -acific Ocean Areas, 15 Fob 35 

2739 

3G-.3 

364. 

xheto, Air raid shelter, xalnwan 

2744 

2743 

365. 

rhoto, ncc'.ics or.cavatin.; chirred remains 

274-8 

2743 

366. 

irhoto, charred remains 

2743 

2749 

367. 

ihoto, interior of air raid sholtor 

2749 

27-9 

363. 

Statement, Raymond Joseph Toonoy, 

14 Sep 45 

2750 

2755 

369. 

Statement, Thomas Eugene Harrell, 

19 Sop 45 

2756 

2753 

370. 

Guerrilla Reports 

11760 

Hejoctod (2773) 

371. 

Statement, Mrs. Ednr. May Borz, 19 AU£ 45 

2731 

2754 

372. 

Statement, Janes Douglas Tyson, 3 Au~ .'-5 

2734 

2737 

373. 

Statement, Harold William Kenlor, 16 May 45 

2783 

2792 

374. 

Statement, Ciydo Austin Huffoticklcr, 

29 & 31 May 45 

2792 

2797 

375. 

Statement, Harold Franlc Bcaoloy, 9 July 45 

2797 

2605 

376. 

Statement, Lawrence Robinson, 20 June 45 

2606 

2607 

377. 

Statement, R-ynond H. Knapp, G Kay 45 

2303 

.2609 

373. 

Japanore Docunent 

2314 

Not offered 

379. 

Statement, Robort E. Conn Jr. 21 Sop 1-5 

2836 

2357 
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DESCRIPTION 


330. Statement, Lt. Col. Eugene C. Jacobs, 



17 Sop 45 

2357 

2U6’» 

331. 

Str.toixnt, Beverly N, Skardon, 10 Oct 45 

2363 

2G71 

302. 

Diary of Lt. Ool. Roy Bodlnc 

2373 

2375 & 3339 

333. 

Original of Japnnoso diary 

2377 

Not offend 

304. 

Tranelation of part of Japanone diary 

2373 

2330 

3G5. 

rhotootat of ATIS Translation- Excerpts 
from diary of Warrant Officer Yana^uohi, 
also Jap mo so writing 

23 GO 

2633 

336. 

ATIS Translation, diary notebook of member 
of Akatsuki 16799 Forco 

2GG3 

3313 

3G7* 

ATIS Tr-halation- Naval Dofonsc Force, 
lest Soction Unit Opr. Order, Hq Bn, 

Manila Naval Dcionac Jorco 

2G35 

2003 

303. 

ATIS publication on Japuncao Violations of 
Laws of War 

2390 

2904 

339. 

Film on Palawan massacre (under separate 
cover) 


2PC_ 

390. 

Certificate of Lt. Sclignan on excerpts from 

Combat Bulletin #44- and Uni tod Newsreel 
#1-1-3 

3G4-5 

391. 

Extracts from Film, Combat Bulletin #4-1 and 
United Newsreel #148 (under separate 
cover) 


2°o: 

392. 

ATIS Translation, Xobayanhi Group Order, 

13 Feb 45 

2904 

2907 

393. 

aTIS Translation, mimeograph file- Manila 
Naval Defense Forces, Orders 23 Sop 44 to 

14 Feb 45 

2907 

2910 

391-. 

ATIS Bulletin dtd 7 July 191-5- 14- Ar.ny Opno 
Order signed by loneral Kvrora 

2910 

2912 

395. 

ATIS Translation, 14 ..roa Army Ordor of 

2 Aug 44 

2912 

3914 

396. 

Captured Japaneco map of 14 Ar.' 4 y, Oct 44 

2914 

2917 

397. 

ATIS Translation, 2 Jan 45, identifying 
Exhibit #396 


2920 

393. 

ATIS Translation- translation of markings 
on Exhibit #396 

2917 

2923 

399. 

Letter, Report of Liaison Committee f'-r 
Japanese Army * Navy, dtd 5 Nov 45 

2924 

2927 

100 . 

Lotter of S, I,uchi of Central Liaison 
Offico 

2927 

2923 










£0* 

401. 

DESCRIPTION IDENTIFIED 

ADMITTED 

Cortificato of Socrotcry of State, dtd 

26 Oct 45, ro: Japrnore acceptance of 
Genova Conforonco provisions for 
trontnont of A-risoncrs of War 

2941 

29-Pi 

402. 

Copy of Manila Tribune, 7 Dec 44 

3637 

Not offered 

403. 

Sketch of defense installations at 

Vita Cruz St & Taft Aye area 

3730 

Rejectee. (Si 

404, 

Book XIV Corps Report of Battle of 

Man! La dtd 1 July 45 

3*>4: 

3749 

405. 

Copy of let tor fron Liaison Corviittoe 
for Japancso Army & Navy dtd 27 Oct 

45, with inclonuro8 

3531 

3037 • 

406. 

Certificate fron Socrotory of State re: 
Japancso acc«.ptanco of Geneva Hod Crons 
Convention of 1929 

3040 

3042 

A, 

COMMISSION EXHIBITS 

Drawing of Japanese & Chinese characters 


2094 

B. 

Drawing of Japanese & Chinese characters 


2094 

VOLUME V CJ.JZmZJl’i 

DEFENSE EXHIBITS "A" to "FF" 

A. rhotoatat, Manila Tribune, 4 Nov 44, 
pa^cs 142 

2962 

2970 

B. 

A-hotostat, Manila Tribuno, 17 Nov 41, 

1*04*08 1 & 3 

2964 

2570 

C. 

xhotostat, Manila Tribune, 26 Nov 44, 
pa^o 2 

2266 

2970 

D. 

rhotestat, Manila Tribune, 51 J.an 43, 
pa^es 1 & 2 

2963 

2970 

E. 

rliotoBtr.t, letters on Narcioo Lapua fron 
CIC ilecorc.3 (4 paves) 

2971 

2977 

F. 

rhotostat, lettor fron Arsenis Solidun, 
dtd 10 Oct 45 ro: Joaquin S. Galang 

2973 

2950 

0. 

fhotoetat, File 53-223, CICAroa No. 1, 
ro: Narciso Lapus (14 payoo) 

2932 

2906 

K. 

irhotostat, File 53-149, CIC, dtd 5 Sop 

45, ro: Joaquin S. Galang (10 paves) 

2937 

9990 

I. 

Extracts fron M-l Opns Report, XIV Corps 
(6 pa-os) 

2991 

2993 

J. 

Dio^ran, Coanand Syoton, 9 Oct 44 

3002 

3002 

K. 

A-hotoBtnt, Btatcncnt of Lionc lotto Stoner 
Do itoroz, 5 July 1945 ( 7 pa. op) 

3151 

3155 
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NO. 

DhSCKI.-TTON J.CL 

NTIFIDD 

ADMITTED 

L. 

Photostat, Manila. Tribune, 19 Dec 41, 

Pages 1 & 2 

3162 

3164 

M. 

photostat, Manila Tribuno, 15 Nov 44, 
rages 1 & 2 

3164 

3166 

IT. 

Photostat, Manila Tribune* 17 Doc 44 

Pn£0 1 

3166 

3160 

0* 

Photostat, Manila Tnbuhjo, li Jnn 45 

Pago 1 

3163 

3270 

ir. 

Photostat, Manila Tribifto, 14 Nov 41- 
Pa os 1 & 2 

3170 

3171 

Q. 

j-'hotoBtat, Manila Trilau.c, 4 Oct 4-. : 

Pa£O0 1 & 3 

3171 

3174 

a. 

Photootat, Manila Tribune, 21 Oct 44, 

Pa .os 1 & 4 

3174 

3174 

s. 

Photostat, Manila Tribuno, 21 January 45 
Pago 1 

3175 

3176 

T. 

Pnotoatat, Manila Tribune, 1 Jan 45 

Pago 1 

3177 

3170 

u. 

i'hotontat, Manila Tribune, *. Jar. 15 

Page 1 

3173 

317) 

V. 

Extracts fron Publication Gucrri] la 
Resistance Movoruntc in ihilippinos 
(12 pr„.ea) 

3390 

344-3 

w. 

aTIS Bulletin No. 1341- Extracts Iran diary 
of Ohashi Unit, 2*1 Doc -14-22 Jan 45 
(2 pegos) 

3395 

3396 

Y. 

.,113 Bulletin #2011, extr- cto fron diary 
of Annnunn Toshiro, nonber of Oka Oonpany 

1 Jan 44-17 Doc 44 (2 pages) 

3396 

3390 

Z. 

ATIS Bulletin #1795, Ertr. cl fron Geld Opn 
Ordor "3" (3 pages) 

3390 

3401 

AA. 

Diagroa, Connand Syaton during Luzon 
Campaign, 1945 

3-X)3 

3405 

BB. 

Statcnont of Genera.l Masa.ta.kr. Y; .nnwn.ki, 

3 Nov 45, (2 pages) 

3470 

3474 

CC. 

Stato-ient of Gonera.l Knzunshr.ro Ug'-ki 

3 Nov 45 (l page) 

3400 

3492 

DD. 

Statcnont of General Yonhijiro vjozu 

3 Nov 45 (2 pages) 

3193 

3494 

iiJ. 

Photostat, Manila Tribune, 7 Dec 14 

Page 1 

3661 

3663 

FF. 

Copy, incouin.; r diogrr.n fron Washington 
to Cine aFjtAC, dtd 2.' Oct 45 

3353 

3453 & 3055 
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1* The order of the names on this list is irregular. 

2. Distribution of personnel and place of duty is given 
in the summary column. 

(DJ * indicates that the name is crossed out.) 


confidential 










OFFI( 


SECTION DATE OF DATE EN- DATE DUTY-DATE OF COMPONENT BRANCH RANK 
RANK TEHED RELEASED ASSIGNMENT 
SEFRTTCE 




Gen 

YAUASHITA, ToraoyuJa. 
(*1) 

18 


Lt Gen 

MUTO, Akira (*2) 

28 


Maj Gen 

SNISHDURA, Toshio 
(*3) (TN In pencil 
KONUMA, Haruo.) 

32 

Attached to 1 MP 
GHQ on 30 Dec 44 

Col 

(*A) * ** 

# 


Maj Gen 

KONUMA, Haruo (*5) 

32,. 

(TO Penned in*) 

Col 

KOBAYASHI, Shujiro 
(*6) 

3A 


II 

20KABAYASHI, 

Junkichi (*7) 

37 

1 Div CofS - 
5 Nov UU 

Lt Col 

NAKaZAYAi, 
Katsusaburo (*8) 

39 


n 

NAKnHARA, Makoto 

(*9) 

a 


tt 

KURIYA, Tsuginori 

41 




& K < 7 > 


w 

f-3$tpce) 

't ;£.*§ s-EWio)# 


3 

• 



ADVATI3 TRANSLATION NO 












OFFICER ROSTER OF 14 A.REA. ARMY HQ (Contd) 


SECTION 

DATE OF 
RANK 


DATE 

RELEASED 

DUTY-D ATE OF 
ASSIGNMENT 

COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

L 



SUMMARY 

B1 

- Q 

| j 



m 



kWUHH 


Sig. Inspectorate - 
11 Dec 44 


BB 

| 





B 


■ 


m 




" - 28 Jul 44 

i 

Inf 

Maj 

E 

B 


B 




" - 28 Sep 44 

■ 

ft 

m 


■ 


Hi 




n _ ft 

■ 

HI 

a 

i J 



Hi 




" - 27 Oct 44 

■ 

B 

l 


46 



n 



n . n 

m 

a 

■ 


46 


1 

i? 



" - 28 jul 44 


a 

a 

M ■ 



1 

1 Dec 42 



" - 20 Oct 44 

■ 

a 

a 


47 

Staff of Sou¬ 
thern Angy LC 


91 



■ - ID Nov 44 

H 

Air 

(Inf) 

a 


47 



CD a) f £ % % (» x-2 Ar$ k (5) ^ ^ ■'fl N ? to t~ * 

(2) ^>.| <« ^ (6 > 4 \ (8) 2.ft il£. (10> ^ *® ^ — 




ADVATIS TRANSLATION NO 15Q _ 13 Jun 45 

























OF 


SECTION 1 DATE OF |DATE EN- 1 DATE 1 DUTY-DATE OF COMPONENT 1 BRANCH RANK 

rank tered released assignment 
SERVICE 


GRADUAT- SUMMARY 

INC CLASS 


Staff 1 Aug 42 


Staff - 18 Nov 44 Regular Inf Maj WATANAHE, Hiroshi 

(*1) 


•' - 2 Dec 44 


■ 18 Nov 44 • 


Col KUllEGASLx, Yoshiharu % 1 Bureau Co 

(* 3 ) 


Lt Col KITAYAWA, Michio 

<*3) 


Mech Maj KURODA, Yaichiro 


OK.JMOIO, Kiyofund 

(*5) 


KA’.v'ASEfc Masaaki 
(*6) 


ISHIKAV'A, 
Yasutorao («7) 



Naval TAKAMA, Masayoshi 

Capt (*8) 


KAWAZAKT, Matsuhira 

(*9) 


42 Co Sig Duty Sqd, 
1 Bureau 


49 (VN Penned In-) 


48 Also southern 

Army LC Staff 

_ Duty _ 

~W 4 *ir Staff - 

PrLoary Duty 

Southwest Area 
Fleet Staff 

4 Southern Bcpe- 
ditionar:>- Fleet 
_Staff_ 


(*D -t c: - (i) 35 (3) ^ iL, K (5) $ 3*1 

^■2) ^ ^ ( 4 ) oq —t & (6 > ) '' >*%£* ** (3) A:. 


(9) ->m d.?r ^ >- 

(10) il, ^ ^ ~~ 













OFFICER FOSTER OF 14 ARE.'. VBfT HQ (Contd) 


SECTION 

DATE OF 
RANK 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

Staff 

15 oct a 


Opera¬ 

tions 

1 Oct 41 



15 Oct 41 


" 

" 


It 

1 Aug 42 


l« 

1 Mar 44 


" 

1 Dec 44 


" 

9 Mar 40 


" 

1 Dec 41 


Vf 

1 Dec 44 



GRADUAT- SU??iARY 

INC CLASS 


Staff - lDec W Regular E*gr Lt Col ISHII, Kunio (*1) (TO Not 

clear.) 

Op Sec - 6 Oct 44 " Mech Maj SATO, Takahide (*2) 44 

___ (Inf) _ 

" -15 Oct 44 " Inf " TANIGUCHI, Yoshimi 45 


*HATS T JNO, Hiroshi 
(*4) 


Y \NASE» Toru (*5) 


YAMAJI, Maganori 

(* 6 ) 


KA7SUN0EE, Mi Ido 

(*7) 


Capt ^SUZUKI, Nagao 

(* 8 ) 


AOTAMA,' Hiroshi 

(*9) 


44 


45 


45 

CO-14* Army Tng 
Unit - 8 Dec 44 

46 

19 Div Staff 

50 


Sp 1 

Sp Intel Unit Hq 

(KOSAKU) 

Sp 2 

Southern Amy LC 
Inspectorate - 
15 Oct 44 

sp n 


52 1 



-- <« Xr % US % 
< 2 > it 


(3) (5) £ ^ (7) ^ (9) /f*_ J., # 

<*> jfK ff # (6) a, ?5r 4c fa (8) ,f v d0)/f. 1, # Jr 








































































SECTION 


DATE OF 
RANK 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

Di.TE 

RELEASED 

DUTY-D ATE OF | 
ASSIGNMENT 

COMPONENT 

BRjiNCH 








L - 


| GRADUAT- | 
INC CUSS 


Opera- 1 Aug 44 
tions 


Hq - 28 Jul 44 Regular Inf MaJ KARACHI, Toshisuke 51 

(* 1 ) 


Regular Engr 


Capt *HAYASAKA, Akio (*2) Sp 7 

" rorT, Chiaki (*3) 53 


9 Mar 40 20 Oct 38 11 Apr 40l " - 

25 Dec 43 I 


10 Mar 42 1 Aug 40 
20 Aug 42 


Reserve Inf 1st Lt TAKAMI, Masumi (*4) 0 

n " " N..KAGAWA, 0 

„ Yoshinori (*5) 

Regular Paymaa- Capt ASAHI, Toru (*6) 

tor 

" " " FUJITA, YohsL (*7) 

Reserve Inf 1st Lt TOBA, Takeshi (*8) 0 

" " ■ MATSUURA, Kenichi 0 


Capt TAKAHASHI, Akira | 55 

(* 10 ) 


Attached to 4 Air 


Attached to 4 Air 


Attached to 4 Air 
(TN Crossed out.) 


CD et«i- a) -,*) p] o) — /-jA f (?) (?) l&yg (?) -ft 

m & w ^ ik :£ < 6 > u a «■> & r; < io > $ th n 


J 


ADVATTS TRANSLATION NO 150 13 Jun 45 14/fss 
































> 

























« 


9 




OFFICER ROSTER OP 14 AREA ARMY HQ (Contd) 


SECTION 

DATE OF 
RANK 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 



COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

NAME 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 

SUMMARY 

Opera¬ 

tions 

1 Jul 44 

1 Jul 44 


Hq - 5 Sep 44 

Regular 

inf 

2d Lt 

SHIMIZU, Zenichiro 
(*1) 

Sp 19 

Defense 


" 

If 


f! _ IT 

" 

Med Arty 

" 

MO RITA, Osamu (*2) 

Sp 19 

Defense 

" 

" 

V? 


II _ If 

n 

inf 

If 

OKI, Naoo (*3) 

Sp 19 

Defense 

n 

n 

" 


" - 11 Jul 44 

Reserve 

ff 

n 

HIRAI, Naoiku (*4) 

0 

Exploitation 

n 

n 

• 


" - 

it 

" 

IV 

SOYA, Akira (*5) 

0 

Exploitation 

• 

j - -=*■ ^ 

l 1 Of t 4/ 


" --9 scr u 

in - n 

n 

Air 

i: 

MURAKAMI , Koichi 
(*6) 

0 

Air 

n 

n 

" 

" 



n 

. 

it 

if 

| 

NAKASHIMA, Kengo 
(*7) 

0 

Air 

1 Dec A3 



» - 14 Sep 44 

Regular 

inf 

Capt 

*KOIDE, Yasushi 
y*8) 

53 

Attached 58 3S 
(TN Independent 
mixed brigade.) 


1 Dec 44 



Duty-14 Sep 44 


Mech 

(inf) 

Maj 

OURA, Minoru (*9) 

52 

Attached Southern 
Army Diversionary 
Hq 


1 Aug 41 



" -13 Oct 44 

If 

Fid Mt 

Arty 

Capt 

NAKANOTO, Genji 

(*io) 

Sp~7 

Attached 8 D 
(TO Division.) 


(*1) etc:- 


(1) 5 * #. $ - tp 
< 2 > Jk'Z) if- 


(3) < K 

(4) if g] (6) iff ji. — 


<» 


(7) 


ADVAHS TRANSLATION NO 150 13 Jun 45 14/fss 




































































H/fs: 
























t 


• i 


OFFICEtt ROSTER 0 F UhtU* .Mil HQ (Qontd) 


SDCTICIi 

date of 

RANK 

m 

■0 

DUTY-DATE OF 
mSSIQOIENT 

COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

NrtiiL 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING GLASS 

SiAJUJff 

Opera¬ 

tions 

1 Doc 43 



Hq - 5 Oct 44 

Regular 

Inf 

1 

Maj 

INOUE, Megumi (*1) 

49 

82 Brig (Bn) 

" 

lliarU 



n _ it 

it 

tt 

" 

tfJEJO, Itaru (*2) 

50 

26 D (&i) 

1 

1 Aug a 



?1 w VI 

HI 

« 

" 

SNAGAI, Tokuhisa 

(*3) 

HI 

| 

m 




tt _ n 

H 

If 

It 

FUKUI, Kanji (*4) 

EM 



| 



n . n 


" 

If 

1K0DAMA, Taisho 
(*6) 

EM 

LC Inspectorate- 
5 November (Bn) 

n 

IE 

1. 


" - 

" 


w 


EM 

26 D (Bn) 

” # 

im 

■ 


" - 

" 

" 

! ■ 

HID AKA, Nobuo (*8) 

52 

(Bn) CO-(TN Batta¬ 
lion number ille¬ 
gible.) 

" 

■ 



" “ " 

* 

" 

" 

KOIKE, Saburo (*9) 

52 

1 D (Bn) 

n 

w 



If « II 

" 

If 

" 

FUJIKUHD, Rikuo 

(*10) 

52 

1 

(Bn) 11 Independent 
Inf Regt - 2 Dec 44 


o) <» & <?> 3c 2 - q* 

<« >?4> $fr "H 53 <‘> Si £• & & (8) bi % ft 55 


(9) o> >C i 

ao) £ & Pi- fv 


(*1) etc:- (1) £, jg. 

(2) £. ffcft- 


ADVATI3 TRANSUnON NO 150 13 Jun 45 Ik/taa 

































y 


OFFICER ROSTER OF U ARE'. ARMY HQ (Contd) 


DATE OF 

RANK 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

D..TE 

RELEASED 

1 Mar 44 



tf 



■’ 



ft 



1 Aug 44 



1 Doc 44 



15 Sep 40 

26 Oct 37 
25 Mar 44 

25 Feb 41 

2 Dec 40 

31 Oct 38 
14 Jan 44 

15 Oct 41 

15 Sep 40 

26 Oct 37 
25 Mar 44 

8 Nov 40 








GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS! 


Hq - 16 Oct 44 Regular Inf Capt HAYAKAWA, 

Kazuyoshi (*1) 


(*3) _ 

T .XEL, Sadao (*4) 


Maj SUSUOK* Haruichi 2d Lt 

(*5) 16 


KIMURA, Tadataka 2d Lt 
(*6) 18 


1st Lt YOSHIOKA, Masanoii 0 

(*7) 

" TADOKORD, Kozo 0 

(* 8 ) 

" SHIMIZU, Yoshio 0 

_(«9)_ 

» D£AI, Kiyoshi (*10) 0 


54 

(Bn) 

54 

(bn) 

54 

(Bn) 

54 

(Bn) 

2d Lt 

16 

(Bn) 

1 

2d Lt 

18 

1^)5 »iv - 182 
Independent Inf 


lBn-23 D ec 44 
IExploitation 


K (5) Xo )*) - m * J9 H (9) % *’* 

K % m 4 ^# &M- (10)/ 7 : 

























OFFICER ROStSB OF 14 AREA ARMY HQ (tontd) 

DATE OF DATE EJfc- DATE DUTY-DATE OF COMPONENT BR*HCH RANK 
RANK TEHED RELEASED ASSIGNMENT 
SERVICE 


GRADUAT- 
ING CLASS 


I Hq - 11 Jul 44 I Reserve 


20 Aug 42 1 Dec 40 15 Apr 43 n - 
25 Mar 44 


9 Mar 40 5 Jul 38 28 Mar 42,•» - 
1944 


1 Jul 44 I 1 Jul 441 



1st Lt MUTO, GenicKi (*1) 


MIMAKI, Moriichi 

(* 2 ) 


jPaymse- 1st Lt ODACHI, Hisao (*3) 


M..TSUM0T0, Hideo 
(*4) 


llnf 2d Lt MIZOGUCHI, Tetsuo 

(* 3 ) 


KAJAZAXI, Yoshiyasu j 0 

(* 6 ) 


^SHIDA, Kiyoshi 




PySHID., 



ISHIDA, Shoichim 
(* 8 )_ 

Y/MAS'HA, Shinya 
(*9) 


CD J$ T (3) *b '"v t't (5) : |r- n? (7) >J, 



(9) 


ADVitHS TRJJSL.TION NO iso 13 jun 45 14/fss 












f 


I 




OFFICE* fOSTSR OF 14 AREA ARMY HQ (Contd) 


SECTION 

DATE OF I 
RANK | 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

DATE 

RELEASED 

DUTY-DATE OF 
ASSIGNMENT 

COMPONENT 

— 

BRANCH 

RAN? 

NAME 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 

SUMMARY 

Opera¬ 

tions 

1 Jul 44 

: 

1 Jul 44 


Hq 

- 11 Jul 44 

Reserve 

Inf 

2d Lt 

KI50MI, Masaoki 
(*1) 

0 

Exploitation 

■ 

n 



st 

• M 

" 

It 

ft 

KASAHARA, Nanaji 
(*2) 

0 

n 

n 

t« 

" 


" 

- 


" 

" 

SUBGI, Saburo (*3) 

0 

tt 

tt 

n 

it 


H 

^ ft 

a 

It 

w 

HINO, Hideo (*4) 

0 

" 

" 

■ 

ft 


VI 

_ n 

n 

ft 

n 

KOR.YnSHI, 

Masataka (*5) 

0 

n 

" 

1 n 

" 


B 

- 


1 If 

" 

KINDO, Yoichiro 
(*6) 

0 

n 

H 

n 

" 


If 


" 

n 

It 

«KAGEYAMA, Idsajro 
(*7) 

0 

n 

II 




ft 

- 22 Aug 44 



r 

j Prob 0 

SASANTJMA, 

Shigemasa (*8) 


it 

n 



j_ 

* 

- 



ft 

SUNAGA, Akira («9) 


a 

It 

1 KUg 41 

J __ 


1- 

1 

J_ 

II 

-30 Sep 44 

Regular 

Inf 

1st Lt 

TAGUCHI, Kiichi 
(*10) 

SP 14 

Propaganda 


(*D •*»- (« 1% (3) fc. Si 5 <5) ,]> ^ £ (S£ ( 7 ) f, i, 4^ f$ (’) *& ’1C 

(2) ^ -f- f] (<J Tl ff <&) y r ^-£s<b) S.;? 4? — (w) ->f7 <? % — 


ADVATIS TRANSL ATION NO 150 13 Jun 45 




































(.1) *«,- (1) *jg ?-v *; K <« c« if yo fa <«> 0 -X'£ -gr (*» UL s] 

(2) ?f* til # (5) 7& •«? 4. — (7) 4r («) -7C X — (U) ^ 

( 3 ) $<£&&*? 



U/faa 








































k 0N Noinsira sllvact/ 


































































OFFICER ROSTER OF 14 AtEU AffiiY HG (Contd) 


SECTION 

D..TE OF 
RANK 

. 

D«TE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

DATE 

RV-T Hi) 

DUTY-D.iTE OF 
^SSIGNMEWT 

COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

NAME 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 

SUMMARY 

latan- 

dance 

8 Dec 42 



Dept raember- 
28 Jul 44 

Regular 

Bldg 

Maj 

SHIMIZU, Jitsuo (*1) 


CO Cons Unit 
(KOSAKU), Cons 
_G?>_(KaS5TSUPnN)_ 

f! 

1 Mar OT 



It 

" 

n 

Capt 

TSUCHIYA, Keifuku 
(*2). 


4 Air duty 

n 

• 



" 

" 

- 

n . 

TAK«GO, Eisnichi 

(*3) 


Also CO 3 Cons 
Unit, Cons Gp 

it • 

i» 



«1 

" 

Paymas¬ 

ter 

" 

OSHTMA, Furoio (*4) 


Supervisory 

it 

■ 



If 

" 

Bldg 

" 

OTSUKA, Kazutaka 

(*5) 



w 

15 Sep 44 

1 Dec 42 


" 

Reserve 

Paymas¬ 

ter 

1 st Lt 

O'AJIMA, Shi^eichi 
<*6) 

0 


* 

- 1 

•» 

« 


m 

* 

II 

II 

ISHIBrJSHI, Shi;;eru 

(*7) 

0 


a 

1 Dec 43 

1 Dec 43 


- 

" 


2d Lt 

AOKI , Masuichi (*8) 

0 



15 Jan 44 



" 

Regular 

• 

• 

SHIMIZU, Ichiro 

(*9) 



1 

2 Mar 42 



Att ched- 
2 : Jul 44 

" 

" 

Copt 

T3UNE0K.-., ••oriyoshi 
(*10) 


i 


a) 1% 

(3) & 

¥: -- 

(5) X 

(7) 

(9) ^ ‘r 

U) i- it L /*£ g- 

(4) <. 

U:, r ^ 

■ r H ‘ " W 

(6) «£l Jfj —' 

(3) f| 'A £_ 

(10) ti >£j '£ 

(A, 



(6 

fit 



tfSj/VT " &x ON NOn'^SfT.m SIIYA( 








OFFICER ROSTER OF 14 AREA ARKY HO (Contd) 

DATE OF DATE 01- I D T3 DUTY-DATE OF COMFONBiT BRANChT IUNK 
RANK TEHEE | HELLOED ASSIGNMENT 

_SERVICE 1 


GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 


i Attached- I Regular Tech 1st Lt KOJIM4, Toshi (*1) 

1 28 Jul 44 


' 15 Sep 44 1 Dec 42; 


Reserve Paymas¬ 
ter 


1 ,v 1 •' 4 1 Jul 




ARIYAMA, Tadao 

(« 2 ) _ 

UCHD’O, Toshio 

(*3) _ 

HORIHDTO, Masaakl 

(*4)_ 

MATSUWRA, Denzo 

J*5)_ 

ADA, Toi.hlhira 

(*6) 


Regular Bldg MaJ KAFENAH1, Toshio 


Paymas- Capt fJORITANI, Ichiro 
ter I (*?) 



! SHI? TA, Shuzo («9) 


MORI TAKE, 3 'idao 
(-> 10 ) 


Also Cons Gp Hq 


j Also 2 Cons Uni 
j Cons Gp 


Also CO 2 Cons 
Unit, Cans Gp 


Also Cons Gp Hq 


U> <> % M (3> )*j # 0L (?) ffc 1# 

(2) il> (4) (6) J- ) ‘ft)- 


(7) fi\ % (9) ^ 

(8) ty- ^ pi (10) tf'J »j3 lit 













advatis translation MOl 
























OFFICER ROSTER OF 14 AR E A A.1MY HQ, (Centd) 

DATE OF DAT" EN- DATE DUTY-DATE OF COMPONENT i BRANCH RANK 
RANK TERED RELEASED ASSIGNMENT 
SERVICE 


GRADU:AT- [ SUMMARY 

INC CLASS I 


1 Jul 44 1 Jul 44 


Hq - 28 Jul 44 Reserve Inf 2d Lt ORITO, Shohei (*1) 


1 Dec 43 1 Dec 43 


9 Feb 43 10 Feb 43 


1 Dec 43 1 Dec 43 


31 Mar 27 11 Nov 27 U MV 28 « - 8 Aug 44 , 
14 Oct 37 15 Mar 38 

_ 20 Apr 44 _ 

15 Sep 40 21 Apr 44 " - " 


(1) y % -¥• (3) 

(2) lSl Vr -.•?> ?|S <'/- - (4) 


KUNIZAKI, Shirobei 

(« 2 ) _ 

ITOYAliA, Shichiro 

(*3) _ 

NINOUYA, Tadao 

(*4) _ 

YAKAGUCHI, Tokuzo' 

__ 

00A'* r "., Takas hi 
_(*6)_ 

J 052 1 Yoshihiko 

(*7) _ 

TSUTS’2, Ryosuke 

(«*) _ 

OKUZUMI, Shinichi 

(*9) 

H .GI'L -R.'. Toyojiro 
(* 10 ) 


Also Cons Unit 
Cons Gp 


-U 5]s <» tii &. 5. n (9) £ f£ 

:? tfe (« O' I *£- -r (s) Sf: J*- » <> (»> ^ >S> 
















































6sj/*ji unf n oex & doinsNv 


























GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 


Maj 

HONDA. Jun (*1) 

% 

UENISKI, Tadanobu 
<*2) 

1st IX 

HOSOGASTV Kiyoji 
(** 

?mb 0 

SUZUKI, Sabum 
(*4> 

Capt 

NAKAJURA, Koichi 

(*5> 

2d Lt 

K'.TO, Yasumitsu 
(*6) 

Col 

ICHIOK'., Tomosuke 

(*7) 

Lt Col 

KURITA, Takeo 

(*e) 

?'aj 

IRIKI , Fujimori 

(*9) 

Capt 

SASAZAKI, Tatsuo 

(*io) 


(TO Written 
in pen.) 


^ to ^ y(j % %h (9> 'V &■ 


































s6j/*n 



























fContd' 


)STSR OF 14 ARK*. ARMY HP ( 


COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

NAME 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 

SUMMARY 

Regular 

Bldg 

Capt 

TOMIHE, Akira (*1) 


CO 2 

ff 



KAKUNO, Yasuo (*2) 


CO 3 

- 

" 

1st Lt 

GOTO, Etsaro (*3) 


CO 8 

" 

" 

tv 

YUI, Yoshikatsu 
(*4) 


CO 6 

Reserve 

Paymas- 

ter 

n 

TANO, Takayuki 
(*5) 


CO 1 

Regular 

Bldg 

■ 

KQIWAI, Gonto (*6) 


CO 5 

- 

- 

- 

KURIHARA, Hidekaru 

(*7) 


CO 10 

Reserve 

Paymas¬ 

ter 

- 

OZAKL, Eiichi (*6) 


CO 14 

" 

. 

n 

GOTO, Yoshiro (*9) 


CO 13 

• 

n 

n 

SUZUKI, Kenji (*10) 


CO 12 


-h't» IP (5) KJ ff % (7) jjfc ^ fa? 

& (6) -4 ’ & %■ tf. as a) iif'#;- 


(9) *p 

WD« 


I 

s 


C0 






















Contd 

























V ' Cr DATE EN- DA*IE 
RJk T-;?JED RELEASED 
SERVICE 


pyFCCF.P. HlS lER OF JM ARE* MWf HO (r.orui 


DUT*-0‘.T5 0 T : CULTOwENT 3RM CH RJmK 
ASSIGNMENT 


GRADUAT¬ 
ING CIASS 


1, S-.p 44 1 Du 42 


Ho - 26 Jal 44 Re so I've Peynas- 1st Lt OG&WA, Sundji (*1) 

t-iT 

jnf r.i Lt : :l„-a~v-, ::— y~.) 


Philippines In¬ 
terfluent Camp 



—U - 


31 Var 28 

21 Apr A 4 


" “ " 

II 


It 

LEZUTANI, Ken^O 
(*3) 

0 

103 D 

1 Doc 43 

1 Dec 43 


„ _ 


Bigr 

" 

AOTANI, Kenichi 

(*4) 

0 

103 D 

■ 

r 



" 

Fid Mt 
Arty 

it 

RASHDiOTO, iiasashi 

(*5) 

0 

103 » 

1 Mar 44 




Regular 

Med 

Arty 

Capt 

NINOMIYA, Kyoauke 
(*6) 

54 

20 Independent 
Mod Arty Bn 

3C Sep 38 

30 ITv 35 
|21 Apr 44 

25 Oct 40 


Reserve 

Paymas¬ 

ter 

1st Lt 

NOZA’AA, Kiyoshi 
(*7) 

0 

" 

31 Mar 26 



Hq --28 Jul 44 

M 

Inf 

2d Lt 

MORI, Torn (*8) 

0 

1 Co CO, Prov 
61dg Ddty 




" - 5 Hov 44 

■ 


Prob 0 

HAS ABF, Ichiro 

(■**9) 

0 

Fid Supply 

Unit 

30 Sep 38 

Septan bor 

1937 

February 

1940 

" - 28 Jul 44 

ti 

inf 

1st Lt 

IOTOGAWA, Genjiro 

(*io) 

0 

Fid Supply 

Unit 00 


(1) ,] , )'| i t} (3) 734 

(2) ^ / 7 s.«.) * 


< 5 > ^ /p-Sfc.*- (7) fr =3 

^ -fca '.r (3) & it 


(10) f.f ?j tL 
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ADVATIS TRANSLATION NO 13 Jun 45 W*®* 












OFFICER RQSTCft OF 14 ARE-. ARMY HQ (Contdj 


SECTION | 

DATE OF 
RANK 

DATE EN¬ 
TERED 
SERVICE 

DATE 

RELEASED 

DUTY-DATE OF 
ASSIGNMENT _ 

COMPONENT 

BRANCH 

RANK 

NAME 

GRADUAT¬ 
ING CLASS 

SUMMARY 


1 Dec 43 

1 Dec 43 


Hq 

- 28 Jul 44 

Reserve 

inf 

2d Lt 

IKEJIKA, Naohide 
(* 1 ) 

0 

35 A 


" 

If 


If 

- n 

tv 

Engr 

IV 

WATANABE, Yutaka 
(*2) 

0 

n 


10 Apr 43 

10 Apr 43 


nr 

- 

n 

inf 

IV 

OKADA, Shigeru (*3) 

0 

" 


1 Dec 43 

1 Dec 43 


n 

M IV 

IV 

Tech 

n 

SAITO, Masayoshi 
(*4) 

0 

■ 


n 

IV 


if 

* II 

tv 

Arad 

If 

KAVA»NO, Yoshio 
(>5) 


n 





ti 

_ n 

" 


1 - 

R 

TODA, Sucurau (*6) 


n 


1 Dec 43 

1 Dec 43 


ft 

• it 

VI 

Fid Mt 
Arty 

n 

FUJIDO, Ichiro (*7) 


if 


n 

■ 


It 

—. n 

IV 

Inf 

It 

KAWAHARA, Masayoshi 
(*8) 

0 

•» 


IV 

II 


If 

. 

It 

Med 

Arty 

If 

WATANABEx Takanori. 

(*9) 

0 

•i 


l» 

" 


" 

— IV 

■ 

Tech 

" 

MITSUBISHI, Sadahiro 
(»10) 



(.1) otc=- (1) $ t # 

< 2 > 52.'£ 


(3) *] ^ ^ 

<« 2L^ 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADVATIS BULLETIN NO. 132, 
doted 8 January 1945 

ITSK 2 FI - Dote not given. Reed Six th Army A TIS Adv Ech - 

601020' 12 Dec 44. (Eatch 4101) Reed ADVATIS - 20 Dec 44. 

Bound carton copy and mimeographed file containing 
SHO (*2) Group (SHUDAK), SHOBU (*3) and 1 WATARI (*4) 
Opn Orders, issued 22 Jul - 3 Oct 44. Classified: 
"Military Ultra Secret". 23 pp 

Extracts: 


SHOBU Opn Order No A-76 issued 27 Sen 44. 

1. CGs of 35 Arny, 103 and 105 Divisions will hasten 
the preparations for operations in accordance with 
appendix "Regulations Governing Use of Liaison 

• Boats". 1 Survey and Construction Unit Hq CO will 
leave 35 Army and attach liaison "boat units and 
harbor survey pn J construction units as follows: 

35 Arny - 7 and 10 Liaison Boat Units and Survey 
and Construction Units. 

103 Div - 5 Liaison Boat Unit end Survey end Con¬ 
struction Units. 

105 Div - 6 Liaison Boat Units and Survey and Cons¬ 
truction Units. 

2. 1 Harbor Survey and Construction Unit Hq will be lo¬ 
cated in vicinity of SAKUHA Barracks and assist in 
preparstions for operations of forces mentioned in 
Item 1. 

3. PI Railroad Unit CO and 3 Shinping Transport CO 
will civr priority r or the transport of forces men¬ 
tioned in Item 1. 


YAl-ASKITA, Tomoyuki (*2) CG of 
14 Aren Army. 


CERTIFICA TE 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that I am m officer of the Trans¬ 
lation Section, Allied Translator and Interpreter Ser- 
•ic<, G-2, United States Army of the Pacific; and as 
such am duly authori’ed to nrke this certificate; that 
the fore/ring is a true cony of an official translation, 
by oue.lified personnel of that section, of the Japanese 
document above described, and a rart of the official 
ATIS records and reports above referred to. 


Dated _29. 


November 1945, 


/T/ NORMAN SPARNON Crotein, aIF 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 


[ : S.A. VS luawyuki VaMaSHIIA 
Prosect: lion 

fcxkiku No. Sb 












EXTRACTS from atis bulletin no. 

1680, Dated 3 January, 1945 
Page 5 

I BH 7 £&P, MPE - i 44._Rgj?£LJAxth-Arny. A£I§. bAy Egh - 6 Kay_ 

16810 44. Reed ATIS SVIPA - 35 Nov 44. 

0 

Pile of mimeographedwmiscellaneous notices. Partially classi¬ 
fied “Military - Moslpecret." Dated 3 Jan 44-27 Sep 44. 
Issuing authorities various. Kept by KODAMA Unit (*5). 298 pp. 

Summary: 


XVIII. “Notice Concerning Change of Code Names.“ Issued 12 Aug 
44 by Adjt, I 6554 Force. 


12Ifi£ 


0;d Code Npm.g New Cp^e Nflro £ 


14 Area Army WATARI (*l) 

14 Area Army Hq WATARI 1600 
35 Army 
35 Army Hq 


SH£BU (TN Or NAOTAKE.) (»2) 
SHOBU (TN Or NAOTAKE.) 1600 
NAO (*3) (TN Or SHO.) 

KAO (TN Or SHO.) 16200 


ITEM 8 File of mimeographed intelligence reports. Classified "Military - 
Most Secret." Cover period 11 Jan 44 - 15 Feb 44. Issued by 
..ATARI Group (SHUDAN) (TN 14 Army.) Hq. Unit keening file not 
stated. 59 pp. 


Summary ? 

‘..ATARI Group (SHUDAN) Intelligence Record (B) No 147 (11 Jan - 
20 Jan 44). 

'./ATARI GROUP (SHUDAN) Intelligence Record (B) No 148 (21 Jan - 
31 Jan 44). 

WATARI Group (SHUDAN) Intelligence Record (B) No 150 (1 Feb - 
15 Feb 44). 

These reports concern punitive activities against guerrillas dur¬ 
ing the periods stated. 


s m msm 

I HEREBY CFHTIFY that I an an officer of the 
Translation Se ction, Allied Translator and Interpreter 
Service, 0-2, United States Armed Forces of the Pacific; 
and as such am duly authorized to moke this certificate; 
that the foregoing is p. true oooy of an official trans¬ 
lation, by qualified personnel of that section, of the 
Jet>anese document above described, and a nart of the 
official ATIS records and renorts above referred to. 

Dated 29 _ November 1945. 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 








/S/ Norman Summon 
/T/ NORMAN SF/-RN0N 
Captain, AIF 

; C V ^ Tonwynki YA.WASHITA 
v «secctioa 

***** Exhibit 
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EXTRACT FROM 

ALLIED TRANSLATOR AND INTERPRETER SECTION 
SOUTH WEST PACIFIC AREA 
CURRENT TRANSLATIONS 


no. 152 Date: 20 Feb 45 

<» 


t 


TS.A. vs Tomtyukj 
Piovecurion 

f ^l » C 

Reiejvwl. 


YAMASHIT.4 

Lxfaifcl N'g, p 
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Document No. 10. (ATIS Citation: Doc. No. 601285, ADVATIS TRANS¬ 
LATION No. 50) 


£ull. translation pf bpupd mimeographed pa.apftLst tjLtje.d_ 

Operatlpp piap Suppary." . , Issu ed , 11 Qct , 4 4 fry.;SHOBU_group. .LSHUDANj 
Hfl.* IPII» Area -2 Jan 457 


PHILIPPINES OPERA'. ION PLAN SUMMARY 11 OCT 44. 
SUllIARY OF PHILIPPINES OPERATIONS GUIDE 


I_PLM 

1. 00 Area will be the focal point. We will seek decisive 
combat with the attacking enemy in this area and will destroy him. 

2. Key points in Area will be defended to the utmost 

so as to enable our Navy and Air to act unhindered and to bring about 
a setback ih the enemy's plan to establish forward air and naval 
bases. 


3* This operation will be carried out in close cooperation with 
the air and navy. However, even when the above cooperation cannot be 
expected, the Area Army will carry on independently and will destroy 
the enemy. 


1. Further preparations or alteration of preparations will be 
made following changes of dispositions of the troops. 

The above will be completed by the end of Oct. The plan 
may be partly hindered by enemy air and naval action and as a result 
our transportation plan may be delayed. Suitable measures must 
therefore be taken to cope with the situation. 

Should the enemy's main strength attack, a counter-attack 
will be carried out. During the preparation phase, every possible 
air will be rendered to air and navy to enable them to carry out 
air-navy operations successfully. 

2. All of the PHILIPPINES will be divided into three sectors, 
namelyca r.j Sector, 00 Sector and^^ ^ Sector. Instructions are 
as follows: 

fl.». v 1 g_Sect 

Important islands will be defended by a force of one 
independent mixed brigade, and any intention of the enemy, especially 
one of advancing air and naval bases, will be checked here. When 
attacked by the enemy, cooperate with our Air and Navy in their 
counter-attacks. 

Land combat in this area will be fought by garrison unit 
(a) (SHUBI) alone from beginning to end. 

b. 00 Sector 

i — This sector will be the main battle ground in the course 

of PHILIPPINES operations. Area Array will concentrate its strength 
here for a decisi'"' battle and will annihilate the main strength of 
the enemy in his attempt to capture 00. 

Operation instiuctions are givejv in detail in Appendix 
"00 A r ea Dicisive Combat Instructions". YAMASHITA 

(TN See Document 601318.) ^ecndoa 

’tease 


th 
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Exhibit No, Y 
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The purpose of operations in this area is to check the 
advance of enemy air and naval bases so as to enable our Air and Navy 
to carry out their operations successfully. Therefore, if the enemy 
lands, local ground forces will carry out counter-attacks and must 
secure the key positions at all costs. Our air bases and other points 
where the enemy may land are considered key positions which must be 
held. Special importance is attacked to , £■ , 3' and 4.Sectors. 


d. Each district will carry out operations independently. 
However, boats will be prepared to transfer a portion of the strength 
if and when the occasion demands it. 


3. Combat in each district will be carried out according to the 
following instructions* 

a. Although position construction varies according to purpose 
and terrain, two different positions will, as a rule, be constructed, 
one near the beach and the other behind it. Two positions will be 
connected by a deep trenches. To cope with enemy shelling and bombing, 
positions will be concealed or dispersed. Make the best use of 
terrain. 


b. Having made thorough preparations, concentrated counter¬ 
attacks against the enemy will be carried out, in order to destroy him 
with one blow. 


c. Army - Navy unity and the execution of the "sure-fire 
operations (combat)" with unremitting efforts, are vital throughout 
this operation in order to decide the issue. 


Cooperation of our Air and Navy may not be possible depend 
ing on circumstances, and preparations will be made to carry out the 
operation alone. 


d. When cooperation of our Air and Navy is possible, combat 
will be guided as follows* 

Combat guidance of the ground troops* 

(1) Cooperation of our Air and Navy cannot be expected 
under the following circumstances* 

(a) When the enemy makes a landing despite attacks 
by our Air and Navy upon the enemy convoy. 

(b) When our Air and Navy go out in search of 
subsequent enemy convoys after the first convoy has succeeded in 
landing. 


(c) When ground troops have to fight alone due to 
the lack of the above mentioned cooperation. 

In all the above cases, as far as land combat is concerned, air 
cooperation cannot be relied upon. 

(2) Ground Combat Guidance 

(a) If the circumstances are as in paragraph Oa) 
of the preceding section (when air and naval attacks are being carried 
out against the first wave of the enemy convoy), in order to proceed 
without loss of time to the beach where the enemy landing is expected, 
and to destroy the enemy at that point, a clean picture of enemy 
situation and intentions, as well as those of our Air and Navy must 
be presented. 
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c. ^ ^ Sector 


The purpose of operations in this area is to check the 
advance of enemy air and naval bases so as to enable our Air and Navy 
to carry out their operations successfully. Therefore, if the enemy 
lands, local ground forces will carry out counter-attacks and must 
secure the key positions at all costs. Our air bases and other points 
where the enemy may land are considered key positions which must be 
held. Special importance is attacked to V , v2L , 3' and 4 Sectors, 

d. Each district will carry out operations independently. 
However, boats will be prepared to transfer a portion of the strength 
if and when the occasion demands it. 

3. Combat in each district will be carried out according to the 
following instructions* 

a. Although position construction varies according to purpose 
and terrain, two different positions will, as a rule, be constructed, 
one near the beach and the other behind it. Two positions will be 
connected by a deep trenches. To cope with enemy shelling and bombing, 
positions will be concealed or dispersed. Make the best use of 
terrain. 


b. Having made thorough preparations, concentrated counter¬ 
attacks against the enemy will be carried out, in order to destroy him 
with one blow. 

c. Army - Navy unity and the execution of the "sure-fire 
operations (combat)" with unremitting efforts, are vital throughout 
this operation in order to decide the issue. 

Cooperation of our Air and Navy may not be possible depend 
ing on circumstances, and preparations will be made to carry out the 
operation alone. 

d. When cooperation of our Air and Navy is possible, combat 
will be guided as follows* 

Combat guidance of the ground troops* 

(1) Cooperation of our Air and Navy cannot be expected 
under the following circumstances* 

(a) When the enemy makes a landing despite attacks 
by our Air and Navy upon the enemy convoy. 

(b) When our Air and Navy go out in search of 
subsequent enemy convoys after the first convoy has succeeded in 
landing. 


(c) When ground troops have to fight alone due to 
the lack of the above mentioned cooperation. 

In all the above cases, as far as land combat is concerned, air 
cooperation cannot be relied upon. 

(2) Ground Combat Guidance 

(a) If the circumstances are as in paragraph Oa) 
of the preceding section (when air and naval attacks are being carried 
out against the first wave of the enemy convoy), in order to proceed 
without loss of time to the beach where the enemy landing is expected, 
and to destroy the enemy at that point, a clean picture of enemy 
situation and intentions, as well as those of our Air and Navy must 
be presented. 
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Guidance must be such that the battle will be 
fought near the beach positions, thus facilitating the destruction of 
the enemy by our concentrated power. Sometimes however, in spite of 
our efforts, the battle develops very slowly. 

(b) If the circumstances are as in paragraph (b) 
of the previous section, (when our Air and Navy attack subsequent 
enemy convoys), the principle in attacking the enemy at the beach is 
the same as that in the previous case, and similarly, a gradual develop¬ 
ment of the battle will be avoided. 

The enemy must be destroyed at one blow by our 
concentrated fire. The time of attack by our Air upon the subsequent 
enemy convoys must be taken into consideration. 

Forces closest to the water must prevent the 
enemy from advancing and must secure important points to facilitate 
operations by the main strength. 

(c) Should the case be as in paragraph (c) of the 
preceding section,, (where no cooperation by Air and Navy is expected), 
land combat will be conducted independently. The main strength will 
make preparations in the rear positions, where naval bombardment is 
not effective, and will either attack the enemy at the beach when he 
lands, or will remain in these rear positions to meet enemy attacks. 

In the latter case, army forces and naval 
ground forces near the beach will do their utmost to prevent the 
enemy from landing or will hinder the enemy's advance before joining 
up with the main strength in combat. The group (HEIDAN) entrusted 
with the responsibility of securing key points must crush the enemy 
regardless of cost, at the special positions constructed for this 
purpose. 

(d) Combat guidance for combating enemy landings 
away from our dispositions regardless of our powerful Air and Navy 
support, and combat guidance for combating the enomy when there is no 
air support, depend on the general situation and the battle situation 
of the particular area. 


However, even in the above cases, decisive 
battle must be planned, and taking advantage of every opportunity, 
counter-offensives will be launched. 

(e) Combat guidance for powerful special combat 
units will be in accordance with paragraph (1). 

(f) Efforts should be made to counter-attack during 
the initial phases of their landing. 

(3) Tfking the possible destruction of communication and 
supply lines into consideration, plans should be made in regard to 
means of self-support, storing and preserving supplies and protection 
of communications. Make the best use of terrain and material on hand. 

(4) Any attempt by airborne troops during the operation 
must be defeated. 

(5) In view of the special characteristics of the 
PHILIPPINE Operations, subversive activities of the residents and attack! 
in our rear by airborne raiding forces must be considered. In order to 
avoid mistakes in conducting the operations, take precautions against 
armed guerrillas, subjugate them quickly, and put a stop to their 
activities. 
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III Group (HEIDAN) Disposition 


lt.P., C?_gectfin 


61 IMB (including the newly combined force which 
has six infantry battalions as its nucleus) will be disposed as 
followsi 


2x 


TSUKIJIMA (*1) 

KAJIMA (*2) and 
MIZUSHIMA (*3) 

KIJIMA (*4) 

KANEJIMA (*5) 

TSUCHIJIMA (*6) 


Two and a half infantry battalions 

Half an infantry battalion. 

Half an infantry battalion. 

One infantry battalion. 

One and a half infantry battalions 

One platoon for lookout duty. 


Troops on each island will fight independently. 


0Q Sector 


Groups (HEIDAN) (forces) under direct command of 
the area army will conduct combat under direct guidance of the 
area army. 


3.^41 Sector 

Groups under SHO Group (*1) (SHUDAN) (less one 
portion), 55 BIB, and various shipping forces, will be under the 
supervision of SHO Group CG. 

The basic disposition of troops is as followss 

(1) About one division. 

(2) More than one division. 

(3) Composed primarily of five or six infantry 

battalions. 

(4) About six infantry battalions. 

About one artillery battalions 

(5) (6) (7) One portion. 

(8) (9) (10) One portion. 

(11) About one battalion. 

(12) One portion. 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY* 
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EXHIBIT NO. . 

EXTRACT FROM ATIS BULLETIN NO. 

1841, Dated 7 March 1945, 

Pages 4, 5, 6. 

(ITEM 3, DOCUMENT 602454) 

"Bound handwritten and carbon-copied File of 
Organization Reports pertaining to organiza¬ 
tion of Prov Fid Arty Btrys and AT (SOKUSHA) 

Cos, Dated 6-20 Dec 44. Kept by KIYOSHI 
(*l) Unit. 21 pp. (Partly translated in 
XIVCAE Translation 0034, Batch 299, Item 6). 

"Extracts: 

SHOBU (*2) Staff Movement Order No. 22. 

SHOBU Group (SHUDAN) Order. 6 Dec 44 

SAKURA Barracks 

1. The organization of the Prov Fid Arty Btry 
end AT Co is as shown in the annex. 

2. In accordance with regulations as shown in 
thp annex, the XAWASHIMA (*3) Group 
(HEIDAN) and MANILA Defense CO will organ¬ 
ize the Prov Fid Arty end AT Cos and here¬ 
after will command them. 

CG of SHOBU Group 
YAMASHITA, Torr.oyuki 
(•4) 


"Anne* 1 

Chart of forces to be organized, time, conoon- 
ents of organization, and OCs of organization. 

Forces to be organ!zedj 

a. 3 and 4 Prov Fid Arty Btrys. 

Component - (See Appendix 2) 

OC Organization - KAWASHIMA Inf Group CG 

Time - From 15 Dec to 20 Dec 

Regulations: 


The above units will be organized with a cadre 
of reinforcement personnel designated in SHOEU 
Movement Order No 753, and with replacements 
designated in SHOBU Movement Order No. 74. 


f 


a 

£ 


4 Prov AT Co 

Component - Appendix 3 

OC Organization - MANILA Defense CO 

Time - From Dec 10 to 15 Dec 

Regulations: 

The above unit will be organized with a cadre 
of reinforcement personnel designated in 
SHOBU Movement Order No. 753. 


T/0 of 4 Prov Fid Arty Btry (MIYOSHI Unit), 
20 Dec 44. 


Co CO - 1st Lt MIYOSHI, Shugoro (*5) 

Hq Plat Ldr - 2d Lt OTA, Genichi (*6) 


Ifr 











(ITEM 3, DOCUMENT 602454, continued) 


1 Plat Ldr 

2 Plat Ldr 
Supply Train Ldr 
Sgt Major 


- 2d Lt YAMO, Seiichiro (*l) 

- 2d Lr SAKAMOTO, Mitoohi (*2) 

- Sgt 

- Sgt 


NCO'e in charge - 9 
Surrey 
Signal 
8upply 
Ord 
Qae 


Sqd Ldre (4) 

1M - Bugler 1, Bunnoro 3, Surreyore 5, Wire 

Signal men 10, Wagon Maetere 8, Qua (SKMPO) 
Unit 4, Supply Train 2, Spare Parte Car 2 
Surrey 1, 

Drlrere - 28 (Sqde 8, Train 2, Surrey 1, Spare 
Parte Car 1, Ordinary car 2, Asete 14) 

Qua crew - 55 

Total - 125 

Pereonnel abore T/O - 24 
Qrand Total - 149 

Bemarke: Other than thoee appearing on the T/0, 
there are 64 KM originally aeelgned to 
thie unit. 

Pat lentei KM - 9 

Attached to KAWAKIIA (*3) Unit - 55 


Preoent Inrentory table of the aain weapone: 

? Pror rij, Arty Btgy 4 Pror Fid Ar.^y, Btxy 


Type 95 Sword 

rued Me 

1 

PlSllB.P Mo KjLge.ee 

(Deficiency) 

1 

mm* 

i 

Preoent No Kxgeee 

(Deficiency) 
0 (1) 

Type 30 Bayonet 

113 


140 

27 

113 

145 

32 

Type 38 Rifle 

30 




30 

29 

(1) 


Beaarke: 
rlflee 5, 
riflee 25 

Type 38 
Captured 

Inf 

Bemarke: Type 38 
riflee 2, Captured 
riflee 27. 

Inf 

Type 14 Pietel 

11 


0 

(11) 

11 

0 

(11) 

Mobile Type 90 
TXd Qua 

4 


3 

(1) 

4 

0 

(4) 

Mobile type 90 
Tld Qua, Aon 

12 


0 

(12) 

12 

0 

(12) 

wagon 








Mobile Type 90 

1 


0 

(1) 

1 

0 

(1) 


Spare Parte Car 


(continued on the following page) 










(ITEM 3, DOCUMENT 602464, continued) 
g Pror fjj ArSz.gtiy 


4 Ptot rid Arty Btry 


Fixed Mo Frosent Mo Excess Fixed No Freeent Ho Excess 

(Deficiency) (Deficiency* 


Hew type 90 

Light Obsn Car 

1 

0 

(1) 

1 

0 

(1) 

type 38 Am 

900 

2250 

1350 

900 1550 650 

For captured rifles only. 

Type 14 Pistol 

Am 

352 

0 

(352) 

352 

0 

(352) 

Mobile type 90 

Fid Oun and 
Howitzer (RYUDAH) 
Cartridges 

672 



672 

0 

(672) 

type 13 

Binoculars 

4 

0 

(4) 

4 

0 

(4) 

Bugle 

1 

0 

(1) 

1 

0 

(1) 

Type 94 Tractor 

12 

0 

(12) 

12 

0 

(12) 


Remarks: 
6 trucks, 

Already received 




Passenger car 
(A, 1 Small) 

1 

0 

(1) 

1 

0 

(1) 

Command Car (A) 

1 

0 

(1) 

1 

0 

(1) 



CERTIFICATE 




I HEREBY CERTIFY that I am an officer of the 
Translation Section, Allied Translator and Interpreter 
Service, 0-2, United -States Army of the Pacific; and 



ae euch am duly authorized to make this certificate; 
that the foregoing ie a true copy of an official trane- 
lation, by qualified personnel of that Section, of the 
Japanese document above described, and a part of. the 
official ATIS records and reports above referred to. 

Dated 28 October 1945. 


/S/ Norman-Sparnps. 
/T/ NORMAN SPARNON 
Captain, AIF 
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IX TEA 21 


EXHIBIT NO. _fi. 


HEADQUARTERS SIXTH ABMT 
Sixth Army ATIS Advance Echelon 


6AAEI 0388 
15 Mar 45 

Batch DOCUMENTS CAPTUBED DANIPO. BENOUET (LUZON) - 10 Mar 45. 
M525 Rac'd 6th Army ATIS ADV Ech - 12 Mar 45. 

ITEM 1 Loose mimeographed instruction* by YAMASHIIA, Tomoyukl, 
, CO of SHOBU Army Group (SHUDAN). Dated 15 February 
45. Classified "Top Secret". Extractss- 

The enemy's casualties have reached 60,000 as a 
result of the daring action of the Army Group 
(SHUDAN). The operation is progessing as planned. 

The opportunity to crush the American onslaught is 
closer at hand. 

Orders! 

1. Baise the morale higher. Develops fighting 
spirit as such to have one man kill 100 enemy sol¬ 
diers. 


The Army expects to induce and annihilate 
the enemy on the plains of Central LUZON and in 
MANILA. The operation is proceeding satisfactor¬ 
ily. 


Whether the enemy's strength and plans will 
be destroyed in our great counter-offensive de¬ 
pends on the future dAring actions of all officers 
and men. The front line troops and personnel, who 
are responsible for supply trsnsportatlon in the 
rear, will develop a fighting spirit and a deter¬ 
mination to kill 100 of the enemy for one of our 
men. 


CERTIFICATE 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that I am an officer of the 
Translation Section, Allied Translator and Inter¬ 
preter Service, G-2, United States Army of the 
Pacific; and as such am duly authorized to make 
this certificate; that the foregoing la a true 
copy of an official translation, by qualified 
personnel of that Section, of the Japanese docu¬ 
ment above described, and a part of the official 
ATIS records and reports above referred to. 

DATE 28 October 1945. 


/S/ Norman, Sparnon 
/T/ NORMAN SPARNON 
Captain, aIF 
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NAOKATA UTSUNOMIYA, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at New Bilibid Prison, Muntinlupa, Rizal, P.I., on 
1 October 194-5, as follows: 

Q. What is your full name? 

A. Naokata UTSUNOMIYA. 

Q. What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A. Major General. 

Q. What is your age? 

A. 47. 

Q. What is your home in Japan? 

A. 170-9, 2-Chome, Harajiku, Sibuyaku, Tokyo. 

Q. How long have you been in the array? 

A. About 25 years. 

Q. When did you come to the Philippines? 

A. About September 7, 1942. 

Q. Where were you stationed during the period from the begin¬ 
ning of the war to the time you came to the Philippines? 

A. Military attache in Brazil and I left on an exchange ship 
and arrived in Japan about August, 1942. 

Q. What was your official position here in the Philippines? 

A. Staff officer and Director of General Affairs, Military 
Administration. 

Q. On whose staff? 

A. General TANAKA. 

Q. Was he the commanding general in the Philippines then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the first commander in the Philippines was General 
HOMMA, is that right? 

A. Yes. 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


How long was HOMMA commander? 

I do not know because when I came TANAKA was commander 

already. 


How long was TANAKA commander? 


7 or 8 months. 

Who took over from him? 
General KURODA. 

When did he come in? 

Some time in May, 1943. 

How long was KURODA in? 

He went to Japan some time 
succeeded by YAMASHITA. 


fl.S.A. vn Tooeynki VAMASHFA k 
Prosecution 

defense Exhibit \ .. 7 

r v^veds ___ 


October of last year and was 


What were your duties as staff officer? 

I was mainly in charge of affairs relating to the Philip¬ 
pine Executive Commission established under the military 
administration. 
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NAOKATA OTSUNOMIYA, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at New Bilibid Prison, Muntinlupa, Rizal, P.I., on 
1 October 194-5, as follows: 

Q. What is your full name? 

A. Naokata UTSUNOMIYA. 

Q. What is your rank in the Japanese Army? 

A. Major General. 

Q. What is your age? 

A. 47. 

Q. What is your home in Japan? 

A. 170-9, 2-Chome, Harajiku, Sibuyaku, Tokyo. 

Q. How long have you been in the army? 

A. About 25 years. 

Q. When did you come to the Philippines? 

A. About September 7, 1942. 

Q. Where were you stationed during the period from the begin¬ 
ning of the war to the time you came to the Philippines? 

A. Military attache in Brazil and I left on an exchange ship 
and arrived in Japan about August, 1942. 

Q. What was your official position here in the Philippines? 

A. Staff officer and Director of General Affairs, Military 
Administration. 

Q. On whose staff? 

A. General TANAKA. 

Q. Was he the commanding general in the Philippines then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the first commander in the Philippines was General 
HOMMA, is that right? 

A. Yes. 


Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


Q. 

A. 


How long was HOMMA. commander? 

I do not know because when I came TANAKA was commander 

already. 


How long was TANAKA commander? 
7 or 8 months. 


Who took over from him? 
General KDRODA, 

When did he come in? 

Some time in May, 1943. 

How long was KDRODA in? 

He went to Japan some time in 
succeeded by YAMASHITA. 


n.S.A. vs Tomejraki VaMASHFA > 
Prosecution 

'*4ense fcxhibi* \.. 7 

v^vedi_____, 


October of last year and was 


What were your duties as staff officer? 

I was mainly in charge of affairs relating to the Philip¬ 
pine Executive Commission established under the military 
administration. 
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Q. Who was your Immediate superior officer? 

A. General WATI, who was the chief of staff when I came. 

Q. Was he operating directly under tne commanding general? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the commanding general of the Defenses of Greater 
Manila? 

A. Maybe Colonel IMAI. 

Q. And do you know when he came to the Philippines? 

A. He was already in command of the Manila defense forces 
when I arrived. Soon after I arrived he was transferred 
to another office. 

Q. I would just like to know in general what you did, that 
is, what were your duties and responsibilities? 

A. My principal duty was to assist in affairs relating to 
military administration in general under General WATI. 

Q. What did you have to do with the Philippine Executive Com¬ 
mission? 

A. I was in charge of general affairs relating to military 
administration and therefore I had much to do with this 
Executive Commission. 

Q. What was the Executive Commission supposed to do? 

A. I believe that the Philippine Executive Commission was 
created due to the belief on the part of the Japanese 
Army authorities that administration in the Philippines 
should be done by the Filipinos themselves, and when I 
arrived the Executive Commission was organized already 
and I have no idea as to the details surrounding the crea¬ 
tion of that organization. 

A. But what did they do? 

A. The Executive Commission was the organ that took charge 
of matter pertaining to commerce, economics, communica¬ 
tions, transportation, agriculture, and other fields, 
each branch headed by a commissioner. The organization 
was divided into departments including one for each of 
the above fields. 

Q. What was your relationship tc it? 

A. I was to act as liaison officer bringing at times ins¬ 
tructions from rry superior officers to the commissioners. 

Q. You said you were in charge of general affairs at head¬ 
quarters here In the military administrrtion? 

A. This military administration was an organization c.vmirg 
under the jurisdiction of the headquarters and I h<=l' ex- 
officio position in the military administration while I 
was staff officer of the headquarters. 

What were the duties of the military administration? 

A. There were organized in the military administration almost 
the same number of departments as the Philippine Executive 
Com; issicn and each department had close contact with the 
corresponding department in the Commission. 

Where was vour headquarters located? 
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Q. Who was your immediate superior officer? 

A. General WATI, who was the chief of staff when I came. 

Q. Was he operating directly under tne commanding general? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was the commanding general of the Defenses of Greater 
Manila? 

A. Maybe Colonel IMAI. 

Q. And do you know when he came to the Philippines? 

A. He was already in command of the Manila defense forces 
when I arrived. Soon after I arrived he was transferred 
to another office. 

Q. I would Just like to know in general what you did, that 
is, what were your duties and responsibilities? 

A. My principal duty was to assist in affairs relating to 
military administration in general under General WATI. 

Q. What did you have to do with the Philippine Executive Com¬ 
mission? 

A. I was in charge of general affairs relating to military 
administration and therefore I had much to do with this 
Executive Commission. 

Q. What was the Executive Commission supposed to do? 

A. I believe that the Philippine Executive Commission was 
created due to the belief on the part of the Japanese 
Army authorities that a (ministration in the Philippines 
should be done by the Filipinos themselves, and when I 
arrived the Executive Commission was organized already 
and I have no idea as to the details surrounding the crea¬ 
tion of that organization. 

A'. But what did they do? 

A. The Executive Commission was the organ that took charge 
of matter pertaining to commerce, economics, communica¬ 
tions, transportation, agriculture, and other fields, 
each branch headed by a commissioner. The organization 
was divided into departments including one for each of 
the above fields. 

Q. What was your relationship to it? 

A, I was to act as liaison officer bringing at times ins¬ 
tructions from my superior officers to the commissioners. 

Q. You said you were in charge of general affairs at head¬ 
quarters here in the military administration? 

A. This military administration was an organization c-o.virg 
under the jurisdiction of the headquarters and I held ex- 
officio position in the military administration while I 
was staff officer of *he headquarters. 

What were the duties of the military administration? 

A. There were organized in the military administration almost 
the same number of departments as the Philippine Executive 
Com: issicn and each department had close contact with the 
corresponding department in the Commissicn. 

Where was your headquarters located? 
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A. Agriculture Building, Manila, where the Japanese mili¬ 
tary headquarters was located. The duties were divided 
into three departments; (1) Strategic Operation, G-l; 

(2) Intelligence, G-2; and (3) Affairs relating to gen¬ 
eral administration, G-3. 

Q. Where did the war prisoners headquarters fit in? 

A. Under No. (3). I n reality the war prisoners headquarters 
received direct instructions from the commanding general, 
and department No. (3) only gave advice and minor ins¬ 
tructions. 

Q. How about the civilian internees? 

A. They were under the commanding general of war prisoners. 

Q. But that was not true before February, 1944, is that 
right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said <3-3 gave minor instructions, what kind of ins¬ 
tructions were they? 

A. In accordanco with the directions of the commanding gen¬ 
eral in the Philippines. I don’t think these instructions 
covered anything but administrative routine, 

Q. To whom did they give instructions? 

A. To the commanding officer of war prisoners headquarters. 

Q. Do you now where the war orisoners headquarters wa? in 
the Philippines? 

A. It was housed in the former Philippine Department of Edu¬ 
cation Building. 

Did this war prisoners headquarters have charge of both 
army prisoners and prisoners taken by your navy? 

A. I once had occasion to go with General KURODA to a war 

prisoner camp and I saw naval officers there, so I believe 
that war prisoners also includes those taken by the navy. 

Q. 7/as the commanding general of the Japanese army for the 
Philippines in charge of the naval forces here too? 

A. No, the commanding general was only in charge of the Jap¬ 
anese army. 

We heard that when everything was in confusion General 
YA?'-.S"ITA was in control of both. Is that right? 

After January 6, 1945» General YAr.'.SKITA took over con¬ 
trol of all land fighting and had tactical command of navy 
units fighting on land. 

If there were any marines or sailors fighting in I'anlla, 
he would be in charge of then too. Is that, right? 

A. Yes. But the navy had no marines. 

x . Did you ever come Into contact with a man named Kltaro : .i T C 
J think this man might t av? been a former staff member of 
the Foreign Office. I remember having met him once or twic 

How did vou haoper. to meet him? 

A. I remember that ”r. KATO came up to me thinking that he 

would he able to carry out the business which 'e was occu¬ 
pied with at the moment, and that was to ask some money 
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from the Red Cross for the expenditures needed in the 
Santo Tonas Camp. 

Q. Why did he come to you? 

A. Mr. KATO was commandant of Santo Tomas Camp and Mr. K0DAK1 
who was in the army headquarters was in charge of internee 
affairs. KATO came to see me because KODAKI was then In 
Tokyo on leave. KODAKI worked under me as Chief of tl e 
Foreign Affairs Section. 

Q. Was KODAKI working in the Philippines when you were here? 

A. Mr. KODAKI was already here in the Philippines when I ar¬ 
rived. Mr. KODAKI was a superior officer to Mr. KATO and 
was giving orders to him. 

Q. What duties did you have that involved KODAKI? 

A. I was taking charge of general affairs and Mr. KODAKI was 
section chief under me, and another reason is that I had 
been a military attache in some countries and had many 
friends on the staff of the Foreign Office. 

Q. Do you remember a Capt. TOHO? 

A. I do not know him. 

Q. Do you remember a Capt. UGA? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know his first name? 

A. Akira. He died of malaria in May, 1945. 

Q. Did you see his body? 

A. I did not actually see his body but his remains only. He 
died in Inticak, Mountain Province. 

Q. What was Capt. UGA*s job? 

A. At the beginning he was a member of the staff of the brand 
office of the military administration in the province. 

Q. And then what did he do? 

A. He was transferred to the head office of the military 
administration. 

Q. And what were his duties there? 

A. He took charge of affairs relating to foreign residents 
in the Philippines and later he was in charge of adminis¬ 
tering the properties of enemy aliens. 

Q. Who was in charge of enemy property here? 

A. At the beginning the alien property custodian was Lt. Col. 
KAWAKAMI whose first name I do not ’enow. When I came he 
was no longer here. 

Q. How long was he here? 

A. He stayed in the Philippines about 1-1/2 years, that is 
after he resigned. 

Q. How long did he retain his post? 

A. I think he stayed in his post around half a year, from 
about January to June, 1942. 

Q. Then who came in? 

A. Mr. KODAKI. 
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Q. Who came in after him? 

A. .1 cannot remember the name but he was a staff member of 
the Foreign Office. 

Q. Was he an army officer or a civilian? 

A. A civilian. 

Q. Who else worked in the enemy alien property office that 
you know of? 

A. I think mostly staff members of the Foreign Office. 


/s/ Naokata Utsunomlya 
/t/ NAOKATA UTSUNOMIYA 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 
PROVINCE OF RIZAL ) SS 

TO'.'.’N OF t UNTINLUPA ) 


I, NAOKATA UTSUNOMIYA, of lawful age, being sworn on oath, 
state that I had read to me and understood the translation of 
the foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein, consisting of five (5) pages, are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


/s/ Naokata Utsunomlya 
/t/ NAOKATA UTSONOMIYA 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22 day of 
October, 1945. 


/s/ Jerome Richard _ 

/t/ JEROME RICHARD, Capt., TC 
Investigating Officer, War 
Crimes Investigating Det. 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

PROVINCE OF RIZAL ) SS 

TOWN OF MUNTINI.UPA ) 

I, TADASHI YABE, at present interned at New Bilibid, Mun- 
tinlupa, Rizal, P.I., of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I truly translated the questions and answers given 
from English to Japanese and from Japanese to English respect¬ 
ively and that after being transcribed, I truly translated the 
foregoing deposition'containing five (5) pages to the witness; 
that the witness thereupon in ray presence affixed his signa¬ 
ture thereto. 


/s/ . 

/t/ 


-Xa.be. 


.DASHI YABE 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22nd day of Oct¬ 
ober, 1945. 


/s/ Jerome Richard _ 

/t/ JEROME RICHARD, Capt. 


TC 


Investigating Officer, 
War Crimes Investigating 
Detachment 


CERTIFICATE 


I, JEROME RICHARD, Capt., 0-19450*8, TC, certify that on 
1 October 19*5» personally appeared before me NAOKATA UT5UN0- 
MIYA and according to TADASHI YABE, gave the foregoing answers 
to the several questions set forth therein: that after his 
Testimony had been transcribed, the said NAOKATA OTSTTNOI'IYA had 
read to him by the said interpreter the same and affixed his 
signature thereto in ray presence. 


Muntinlupa, Rizal, P.I. 


22 October 19*5. 


/s/ 

/t/ 


Jerome Richard _ 

JER OL'E RI CHAR D, Capt., 
Investigating Officer, 
V/ar Crimes Investigati 
Detachment 


TC 
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GLORIA I1ILLO, after having been duly sworn, testified on 
20 June 1945 aa followaj 


<1. Will you etate your name? 

A. Gloria Illllo. 

<4. How old are you? 

A. 25. 

<4. What le your nationality? 

A. Filipino. 

<4. Where do you live now? 

A, 1318 C. Interior, Pennsylvania Street. 

Are yeu the aaid of Mrs. Arbadji who lives at that 
address? 

A. *es. 

Q. Were you living at the same place on the 7th day of 
February 1945? 

A. Ye.. 

<4. On that date did you see any Japanese taking Filipino 
civilians to the Japanese paper factory? 

A.. Yes. 

<4. How many times did the Japanese take Filipino civilians 
to the paper factory on that date? 

A. I saw the Japanese taking Filipino civilians to the 
paper factory 3 tines. 

<4. What time of the day was the first group taken to the 
paper factory? 

A. 4i00 o'clock in the afternoon. 

<4. How many Filipino civilians were taken at that time? 

A. Three. 

<4. How many Japanese were with them? 

A. TWo. 

<4. Where were the Filipino civilians taken by the Japanese? 

A. They came froa the direction of Pennsylvania Avenue 
across the open field to the Japanese paper factory. 

Q. Did you see the first group go in the paper factory? 

A. Yes, after they went in the paper factory I heard some 
shots. 

<4. How many shots did you hear? 

A. 3 shots. 


<4. How long was it after the civilians entered the pnper 
factory did you hear the 3 shots? 

A. Within just a few moments. 

<4. Did you see those civilians return from the paper factory? 
A. No, they did not return. 


<4. 

A. 


Did you see the Japanese soldiers return 
factory? 

Yes. 
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<i. What time of the day was it that you saw the second group? 

A. I do not recall the time that the eecond group was takon. 

<i. How many civilians were in the second group? 

A. 8. 

How many Japanese were with them? 

A. 6. 

S,. Were the civilians tied? 

A. *ee, the civilians were tied with their hands behind 
their back and the Japanese were in front and back on 
each side. 

How were the Japanese armed? 

A. One of them had a sword, the others were armed with guns 
and boyonets on them. 

Where was the second group when you saw them? 

The second group was in the open field in front of the 
paper factory going towards the paper factory but I did 
not see them enter because I went inside the house. 

<<. Did you hear any shots shortly after you saw the second 
group? 

A. No)^ I did not hear. 

<4. What time of the day did you see the third group of 
civilians taken to the paper factory by the Japanese? 

A. At 6:00 o'clock I saw the third group being taten to the 
paper factory. There were about 9 civilians some of 
them were Filipinos and some of them white people. 

<4. Did you know how many of them were Filipinos? 

A. No. 

How were the civilians tied? 

A. The Filipinos were tied behind their back but the white 
people were not tied. 

^4* How many Japanese were with the third group? 

A. 10 Japanese. 

<4. n ow were those Japanese armed? 

A. TVo of them had a sword and the remainder with spears 
and guns. 

4. Where was the third group of civilians when you first 
saw them? 

A. I first saw them on Pennsylvania Avenue entering the 
open field in front of the paper factory. 

<4. Where were they taken? 

A. They went to an air raid shelter in the field in front 
of the paper factory. 

4. What did they do in the air raid shelter? 

A. The Japanese lined the civilians up as though they were 
going to shoot them there. One of the officers spoke to 
the others and then left the air raid shelter and went 
to a hole in front of the Arbadji property. The same 
officers then motioned them to the paper factory which 
they did. 
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<4. 


<4. 

A. 

<4. 

A 

< 4 . 

A. 


What did they do in the paper factory? 

All of the third group went inside the paper factory 
and in about 15 minutes they cane out. 

Where then did they go after they came out? 

They went across the field back towards the Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Did you see the third group after that? 

lhe third group was brought back across the open field 

to the Japanese paper factory. 

What did the Japanese do the second tine that they took 
the third group to the paper factory? 

They took them to the southwest corner of the paper 
factory building. The civilians had a cloth tied before 
their eyes and I saw three Japanese shoot the civilians. 

What did the Japanese do after they shot the civilians? 
lhey went to a building where they were using as a 
hospital near the paper factory. 

Did you know or recognise any of the olvillans who were 
taken to the Japanese paper factory by members of the 
Japanese military forces on that day? 

No, I did not recognize any of then. 

Did you recognize any of the nenbers of the Japanese 
military forces who were in charge of the civilians 
taken to the oaper factory on that day. 

No. 


<4. Can you state what branch of the Japanese military forces 
those Japanese were in? 

A. No. 

(4. Did you know what unit of the Japanese nilltary forces 
those Japanese were in? 

A. No. 

<4. How were the Japanese dressed who took the civilians to 
the paper factory on the 7th of February 1945? 

A. The ones carrying the sword were dressed in t^eir white 
shirts and khaki pants; the others were dressed in a 
greenish shirt, olive green color, and khaki pants. 

Have you told us all you know concerning the killing of 
people by the Japanese at the Japanese paper fadtory on 
the 7th of February 1945? 

A. Yes. 


/S/ Gloria Ilille 
/T/ GLORIA ILILLO 
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<i. What did they do in the paper factory? 

A. All of the third group went inside the paper factory 
and in about 15 minutes they came out. 

(i. Where then did they go after they came out? 

A. They went acroee the field back towards the Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

} 

' Ct. Did you see the third group after that? 

A. Hie third group was brought back acroee the open field 
to the Japanese paper factory. 

What did the Japanese do the second time that they took 
the third group to the paper factory? 

A. They took them to the southwest corner of the paper 

factory building. The civilians had a cloth tied before 
their eyes and I saw three Japanese shoot the civilians. 

What did the Japanese do after they shot the civilians? 

A, They went to a building where they were using as a 
hospital near the paper factory. 

Did you know or recognize any of the oivilians who were 
taken to the Japanese paper factory by members of the 
Japanese military forces on that day? 

A Ho. I did not recognize any of them. 

<4. Did you recognize any of the members of the Japanese 
military forces who were in charge of the civilians 
taken to the paper factory on that day. 

A. Ho. 

Q» Can you state what branch of the Japanese military forces 
those Japanese were in? 

A. Ho. 

<4. Did you know what unit of the Japanese military forces 
those Japanese were in? 

A. Ho. 

<4. How were the Japanese dressed who took the civilians to 
the paper factory on the 7th of February 1945? 

A. The ones carrying the sword were dressed in ttyeir white 
shirts and khaki pants; the others were dressed in a 
greenish shirt, olive green color, and khaki pants. 

Have you told us all you know concerning the killing of 
people by the Japanese at the Japanese paper fadtory on 
the 7th of February 1945? 

A. Yes. 


/S/ Gloria Illllo 
/T/ GLORIA ILILLO 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) S3 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I # GLORIA ILILLO, of lawful age, being duly eworn on 
oath, etate that I have read the foregoing transcription 
of my interrogation and all answers contained therein are 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


/•/ 

/T/ 


Gloria Ullle 
GLORIA ILILLO 


Subscribed and sworn to before ae this 29th day of 
June, 1945. 


/S/ D.C. Hill 
/T/ D. C. HILL 
1st Lt., JAOD 


CERTIFICATE 

I, 0. C. HILL, 1st Lt.-, 02052458, JAGD, certify that 
on 20 June 1945, personally appeared before ae Gloria 
Illllo and gave the foregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that after her testimony had been 
transcribed, the said Gloria Illllo read the same and 
affixed her signature thereto in ay presence. 


City of Manila, P.1. 
29th day of June, 1945. 


/S/ D. C. Hill 
/?/ D. C. HILL 
1st Lt., JAGD 
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PEDRO AIT AD, after having been duly sworn, testified on 25 
June 1945 as follows 1 


ft Will you state your nanB? 
A Psdro Aw ad 


ft What is your age? 

A 34. 

ft What is your nationality? 

A Lebanese. 

What 1s your occupation? 

A Merchant. 

ft Where do you reside at present? 

A 2794 Taft Avenue Ertension, Pasay. 

Q, Where did you live between February 4 and February 10 of 
this year? 

A 1298 Pennsylvania Street, Manila. 

ft Where was your home with reference to the property known 
as the Japanese paper factory? 

A The paper factory was between Pennsylvania and Singalong 
Streets and the open field was adjoining my lot. 

ft How far was your home from the Japanese paper factory? 

A Around 100 yards. 

4 Did you have an unobstructed view of the open field in 
front of the paper factory and the paper factory itself 
from your property? 

A Yes. 

ft Were you acquainted with Colonel Ale jo Valdes or any 
other members of his family? 

A I knew him because he used to go to a Syrian living on 
Paris Street. 


ft Did you know any members of the Colonel Valdes faaily 
other than Colonel Valdes himself? 

A No. 

ft Did you see any members of the Japanese armed forces 
have custody of Colonel Alejo Valdes? 

A Yes. 

ft During February, 1945? 

A Yes. 


ft Do you recall the exact date in February, 1945 that you 
saw the incident? 

A No. I cannot tell exactly but it was between February 
4 and February 10, 1945* 

ft On that day that you saw Colonel Valdes, did you see 

any members of the Japanese military forces taking civi¬ 
lians to the Japanese paper factory? 

A Yes. 
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ft How many groups of civilians did you see? 

A I saw two groups. 

Q When was the first group of civilians taken to the Japanese 
paper factory? 

A Between 4>00 and 5>00 o'clock in the afternoon. 

ft How many civilians were in the first group? 

A Ton r. 

ft Did you recognize or know any of those civilians? 

A No. 

ft How were the Japanese taking those civilians? 

A The civilians were tied with hands behind their backs. 

ft Were the members of that group tied together? 

A No, I think separately. 

ft Where was the first group of civilians when you first saw 
them? 

A In front of my window. 

ft They were ^n the open field? 

A Yes. They were walking in the middle of the empty space 
of the open field in front of the Japanese paper factory. 

4 Where did the Japanese take them? 

A To the southwest corner of the Japanese paper factory. 

(1 What did the Japanese do with those four civilians? 

A The first one was blindfolded aid forced to kneel. One 

Japanese officer took his saber and aiming at the civi¬ 
lian's neck counted from one to three, but another Ja¬ 
panese officer got the saber from the first officer and 
cut off the head of the civilian. 

Q, How did the Japanese kill the other three civilians? 

A The second one was killed by cutting his head off while 

the other two were shot. 

ft Can you describe hew any of the four civilians were 
dressed? 

A All four were wearing white clothes but the youngest one, 
about 12 years old, was wearing short pants. 

ft How large was the boy which you described as being about 
12 years old? 

A About li. t d w in hei^it, around 90 pounds in weight. 

ft Can you describe any other civilians of the first group 
whom you saw executed by the Japanese? 

A The other boy was quite husky, around 5'U" in height, and 
around 115 pounds in weight. 

ft What did the Japanese do after they killed those civilians? 

A Tlie officer gave the saber to the Japanese who 
wiped the saber of its blood. 

ft Where did the Japanese go after that? 

A They made a round of the open field and passed under my 
window and went to Bsnnsylvania Street. 
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Q, What branch of tho spenese military forces were the 

Japanese in who -uted the four civilians of the first 
group? 

1 Marines. 

Q, Hov do you know they were marines? 

i Because of their uniform. 

d What kind of uniform did they have? 

A They were better dressed than the soldiers. 1 think the 

color was olive green. 

<1 Did you notice whether they had any insignia? 

A They had the anchor insignia on their caps. Also, their 
sabers are black and nicer than those of the soldiers* 

Q How many Japanese marines were in the group who executed 
those four civilians? 

A I think five. When they passed by home one officer was 
with them but at the place of execution there were two 
officers and apparently one officer joined the group at 
the paper factory. 

Q How did you know they were officers? 

A Because of their sabers and their boots. 

Q How were the other Japanese marines who executed the 
frist group armed? 

A With rifles and bayonets. 

Q Did you recognize or know the names of any of the Japanese 
who executed the first group? 

A No. 

Q, Can you describe the Japanese officer or officers «ho exe¬ 
cuted the first group? 

A One of the officers was a husky, big fellow, about 5'10* 

in height, around 180 pounds in weight, stood very straight* 
He did not have glasses or a beard. 

<1 Did he have scars on his face? 

A No. 

4 Did he have gold teeth? 

A No. I didn't notice them. 

(I About what time of that day did you see the second group 
being taken by the Japanese to the paper factory? 

A About 6i00 in the afternoon. 

Q How many civilians were in that group? 

A Twelve. 

Q Did you knew cr recognize any of the civilians of the 
second group? 

A Only one, the brother of General Veldes because I used to 
see him. 

Q Do you know the none of the brother of General Valdes? 

A Tes, Ale jo Valdes. 

Q Do you know ihere he lived? 

A Yes, on Paris Street. 
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Q How many Japanese soldiers bad charge of the second group? 

▲ I think six soldiers md two or three officers. 

Q What did the Japanese do with the second group of civi¬ 
lians? 

A They brought them from Rsnnsykvania Street to the open 
field in front of the paper factory and apparently were 
looking for a suitable place of execution. After looking 
around for a short time they took them back across the open 
field to the place they cane from. 

Q Did you thereafter see this second group of civilians be¬ 
ing taken to the paper factory? 

▲ Yes. About 15 minutes I saw the same sec cod group in 
custody of the same number of Japanese officers and men 
but in addition there were two or three more Japanese sol¬ 
diers who followed them. 

Q Where did the Japanese soldiers take the second group 
ihen you saw them that time? 

▲ They came from Rsnnsylvania Avenue and walked across the 
open field in front of the Japanese paper factory to the 
place of execution which was located in tbe southwest 
comer of the paper factory building. 

Q What did the Japanese do with this second group at the 
place of execution? 

A The Japanese lined them up and talked for a few minutes 
among themselves. At that time I left the window of 
home where I was watching them. Within a very short 
time 1 heard a number of shots coming from the direction 
of the place of execution. I then went back to my win¬ 
dow and on looking out 2 only saw Japanese so Id lets 
standing. I did not see any civilians. The Japanese then 
threw something over the bodies which apparently were in 
the pit. 

Q *here did those Japanese go after they executed this se¬ 
cond group? 

A They went back to Rjnnsylvania Street. 

Q Did you know or recognize sny of the Japanese who executed 
the second group? 

A No. 

Q Did you know or recognize any of the Japanese who took 
part in the execution of the second group or *0 accom¬ 
panied the second group? 

A I did not know or recognize emy of them but I think they 
were the same Japanese who lived near my home. 

Q, What branch of the Japanese military forces were the Ja¬ 
panese in who executed the second group? 

A Marines. 

Q, How did you know ttey were marines? 

A Because of their uniform and their anchor insignia. 

Q, How many of the Japanese who executed the second group 

were officers? 

A I do not know exactly but there were a nunfcer of them 
there. 
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Q Can you describe any of those officers? 

A No, I cannot exactly describe any. 

4 How were the officers armed? 

A With sabers and pistols. 

Q, How were the Japmese soldiers who executed the second 
group armed? 

A With rifles and bayonets. 

Q What color was the uniform of these Japanese marines who 
executed the second group? 

A Olive green. 

Q Were there any Japanese military forces garrisoned near 
your home? 

A Yes. 

Q *here were they garrisoned? 

A Next to my house in the Cosmopolitan Dancing School on 
Pennsylvania Street. 

Do you know how many Japanese marines were garrisoned at 
that dseeing school? 

A 1 think around 50 <r 60. 

4 Do you know the names cf my of the Japanese who were 
garrisoned there? 

A No. 

4 Do you know what unit of the Japanese military forces 
was garrisoned there? 

A No. 

Q *ere there any other Japanese armed forces garrisoned 
in your neighborhood? 

A Yes. 

Where were they garrisoned? 

A In a house on the south side of Paris Street. 

Q Do you recall the nunfcer of the house? 

A No. 

Q Do you know the name of the person who owned the property 
where these Japanese marines were garrisoned? 

A I think it was the Nippon Bazar. 

Q, Do you know the names of my Japanese who occupied that 
property on Paris Street? 

A No. 

Q Do you know how many Japanese were stationed in the Nippon 
Bazar property on Baris Street. 

A I think about 30 . 

4 Do you know what unit these Japanese were in? 

A No. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE FHIUPKLNES) 

irovince or rizal ) ss 

MUNICIPALITY OF PASAY ) 

I, FEDRO AW AD, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I hero read the foregoing transcription of my 
interrogation and all answers contained therein are true to 
the best of my knowledge aid belief. 


/s/ Pedro Awad 
/t/FEDRO AWAD 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7 day of July 

1 * 5 . 

/s/ M. D. Webster 
/t/ M. D. WEBSTER 
1st U. f JACD 


CERTIFICATE 


I, M. D. WEBSTH*. 1st Lt. # 02052509, J ACS), certify that 
on 25 June 1945# personally appeared before me Pedro Awad 
ana gave the furegjing answers to the several questions set 
forth; tnat after hjs testimony h«d been transcribed, the said 
.redry Awad read tne same and afuxed his signature thereto in 
my presence. 


Paaaj, Rizal, r. I. 

Y day or July, 1*45 • 


/s/ M. D. Webster 
/t/ M. D. WEBSTER 

1st Lt., JAGD 
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BALDVEJ POLICAHPIC, after having been duly sworn, testified 
on 3 July 19^5 •• follows: 

<1 Please state your name. 

A Baldwin FOLICaHPIO 

feere do you reside at present? 

At present I an residing at 1299 Pennsylvania Street, 
District of Singalong, flity of Manila. 

How old are you? 

I an 23 years old. 

feat is your nationality? 

1 so of Spanish descent but an a citisen of the Philippines. 

feat is your business or occupation at present? 

Z an not engaged in any kind of business at present. 

feere did you reside on the 6th, 7th, or 8 th of Pebruary 

1945 ? 

Z resided right here in this place, 1299 Pennsylvania 
Street, District of Singalong, Oity of Manila. 

feere is your residence with reference to the Japanese 
Paper Factory property in the neighborhood of Penns. ~- 
vanla Street? 

Zt is located west of the Japanese Paper Factory pro¬ 
perty and across an open field and Pennsylvania Street. 

About how far is your residence fron the Japanese 
Paper Factory property? 

Zt is probably between 75 and 100 yards from the factory 
property across the open field to the front part of our 
house. 

Did you see members of the Japanese Armed Forces take 
any civilians to the Japanese Paper Factory property 
during the first part of February of this year? 

Yes, Z did. 

Do you remember what date or dates that you saw this 
1 am not sure of the date, but Z think it was either 
the 6th , the 7 th, or the 8th of February of this year. 

<i Did you see any of the people being taken to the paper 

factory property on more than one day? 

A 0 , all those that Z saw were taken there the same day. 

Q How many groups of civilians did you sde the Japanese 

take to the Japanese Paper Factory property on that day? 

A Z saw two groups of civilians having about four men in 

each group. 

feat .ime of the day did you see the first group of 
civilians taken? 

▲ Zt was in the afternoon probably between four and five 

o'clock. 

<1 How many civilians did you see in the first group? 
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▲ I saw four civilian* in this first group. 

Did you recognise any of the civilians in this group? 

Tes, I recognised by their faces only and not by their 
nanes a Bonbay or and Indian and a snail kid. 

Q, Give us a description of these persons that you recog¬ 

nised by their faces. 

▲ The Bombay (or Indian) was a short, stocky fellow, dark, 
and wore a polo shirt (the color of which I failed to 
distinguish) and a pair of khaki trousers. The kid was 
a Tlllpino, about 12 ysars of age, probably four fast in 
height, had black straight hair, and wore a whit* polo 
shirt and a pair of khaki trousers. 

Can ' you describe to us either on* of the two other men- 
ben. of the first group that you sawf 

A ill I can say is that they were both Vlllplnos. 

<4 Had you ever seen the Indian and the young fllipino idiom 

you have described prior to that day when you saw then being 
taken in file first group} 

A Tes. I often saw them going in or around Paris Street but 

I dldn 1 t know their nanes or exactly where they lived. 

Q Were these four civllluis tied in any manner when you saw 

them taken by the Japanese! 

A Tes. They were all tied with one rope going around the 

neck of each and down to his back where his hands were 
also tied, passing on and around the neck of each of the 
other remaining civilians in the group. 

Q, How then were they being led by the Japanese? 

A They were being marched in a straight line. 

q Where did you first see this groupt 

A I first saw them coming out of Paris Street and then 

turned south along Pennsylvania Street to the open field. 
Going across the open field they then turned east toward 
the Japanese Paper Tactory property. 

Did they take then right away to the place of execution 
or to somewhere else first? 

A They stopped in the center of the open field and then an 

officer motioned with his hands for them to go on toward 
the paper factory. They proceeded to the soutwest corner 
of the paper factory building. 

^ When they reached the southwest corner of the paper factory 

building, what if anything took place there? 

A The young boy that I have described was the first one to be 

executed. First, the Japanese blindfolded al} four of the 
civilians. The boy then leaned forward and one of the Jap¬ 
anese, by his sword, cut off his head. I saw the head and 
then the body fell forward. Dxen I saw the sane thing happ 
pened to each if the other three civilians, the Indian, being 
the last one to be executed. The Japanese soldiers had sur¬ 
rounded the place of execution and as soon as each of the 
civilians was beheaded, they fired shots In the direction 
of the body. 
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How many Japanese did. you see accompanying this group? 

In front of the group there was one Japanese holding 
the end of the rope and In the rear there were about four other 
Japanese. 

Did you know any of the Japanese? Do you know to what 
branch of the Japanese Armed Forces they belong? 

I could tell that they were all marines because of the 
ollvePgreeu unlfq^ss that they wore. 

Did you know the number of the unit to which they belong? 

Ho. 

Did you know there they were quartered or garrisoned? 

I cannot say for certain but It Is ay opinion that they 
were quartered in the Cosmopolitan Dancing School 
across the street from my home. Some were also quar¬ 
tered in the Buencamlno's house next to the dancing, school. 

How many Japanese did you see in this group that you 
think were officers? 

I saw tjfe. 

How could you tell they were officers? 

I could tell that the two were officero by the sworda 
they carried and their uniforms which were differ¬ 
ent from the uniforms of the privates. 

Can you give us a description of any of these Japanese 
that you saw accompanying this group of civilians? 

I cannot because they all look the same to me. 

feat time of the day did you see the second group of 
civilians being taken by the Japanese? 

About an hour and a half later. 

H*w many civilians were in the secong group?' 

There were four of them, all being Filipinos. 

Here they tied in the sane manner as the first group? 

Tes. 

q fere they being marched in the same manner as the first 

grjup? 

▲ Tes. 

<1 How many Jqpanesk were accompanying this second group? 

▲ About four of five. 

Q, jjhere did you first see this second group?, 

▲ 1 first saw this second group going soutfnn front of 
’my house. Then 1 saw them turned at Pennsylvania 

8treet to the open field towards the Japanese Paper 
Factory property. 

q Can you give us a description of any of the civilians 

in the secong group? 

A X recognised HEVILLA, the brother of Mrs. LACDAKBO, 

He was about 17 to 18 years of age; about fi^e feet 

five inches tall; weighed about 125 to 130 lbs.; had 
dark hair; and, I believe, was dressed all in white. 
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Q, Bid you see where the Japanese take these four civilians? 

A They stopped in the open field and one of the Japanese 

brought HFVILLA and one of the other Tllipinos whose 
name I do not know hack to Pennsylvania Street and 
proceeded along Pennsylvania Street In a southward 
direction, out of ay sight. The regaining two civil¬ 
ians were teken by the Japanese to the ease place 
idlers I had feen the flret group taken. It waa getting 
dark and eo I could not see what the Japanese did with 
these two civilians. However, I heard from ten to twelve 
shots the sound of which came from the direction of the 
Japanese Paper Tactory property. I heard the shots about 
fifteen or twenty minutes after I last saw these two civilians. 

Q Can You describe any of the Japanese that you saw 

accompanying this second group? 

A * cannot describe anyone of thefybut * think they were 

all J apanese marines because of the uniforms they wore. 

How many Japanese accompanying this : ©con£ group were 
officers? 

A Bier© was no officer; they were all privates, as *.he 

officers were in the open field waiting for thfs group 
to be brought in. 

Q How many officers were waiting In the open field? 

A There were tiro of them. 

<1 Can you describe either one of these two Officers? 

A I can only say that they were dressed In ollveOgreen 

uniforms and that they carried swords. 

Did you know where any of these officers and privates 
were quartered or garrisoned? 

A I am not very sure, but * think the- were quartered in 

the Cosmopolitan Dancing School or in the house Just 
north of it. 

<1 Do you know to which unit these Japanese belong? 

A No. 

Q, Did you know what the Japanese did with the Tlliplnos 

you have identified as HEVILLA and the other unknom 
rilipino that you saw with him on Pennsylvania Street? 

A “o, I did not. 

<1 Have you seen HEVILLA since that day? 

A No, 1 have not. 

^ Do you know whether HEVILLA was the first or last name 

of the men you have identified? 

A Yes, it waa the last name. 

$ Do you know his first name? 

A No, I do not. 

Do you know where he resided? 

A No, I do not. 

<4 Did you know Col. Ale.lo V ALDES, his son, Banon, his 

brother-in-law, MURILLO, Col. Jose P. OUTDO, or either 
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one of hla three eldeet ooneT 

▲ I know pareonally Colonel TALUKS and hie eon. Banon. 

q Did you eee either of then taken by the Japanese? 

A No, X did not. 

q Can you giro us any further information with reference 

to what occurred at the Japanese Paper factory property 
during the flret part of February 1945? 

A Vo, X cannot. 

q Sid you know the namea of the pereon you hare Identi¬ 

fied as the Boabay or Indian? 

A No, X did not. 

q Do yo" know where he lived? 

A No, X do not. 


/a/ Baldwin Follcarplo 
/t/ BALDWIN POLICAHPIO 

COMMONWEALTH Of THE PHILIPPINES ) 

) SB 

CITY Of MANILA ) 


I, BALDWIN FOLICAHPIO, of lawful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, atate that I hare read the foregoing transcription 
of ay interrogation and all answers contained therein are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/a/ Baldwin Pollcarplo 
/t/ BALDWIN POLICAHPIO 

Subscribed and sworn to before me t hla 6 th day of 
July 1945. 

/a/ D. C. Hill 
/t/ D. C. HILL 

1st Lt., JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

I, D. C. HILL, lat Lt., 02052458, JAGD, certify that 
o n 3 July 1945, personally appeared before me BALDWIN 
POLICAHPIO, and gave the foregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that after his testimony had been 
transcribed, the said BALDWIN POLICAHPIO read the same and 
affixed hla signature thereto in my presence. 

City of Manila, P. X. /a/ D. C. Hill 

/t/ D. C. HILL 

6th July 1945 1st Lt., JAGD 
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ETIENNE dZOLLOSI, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied on 30 May 1945 as follows: 

Q* State your name. 

A. Etienne Szolloei. 

<}. How old cure youT 

A. 41 years old. 

<i. Where do you live? 

A. 1318 Interior C, Pennsylvania Street. Manila. P.I. 

Q. What la your occupation? 

A. Cook. 

Q. By whon are you to be employed? 

A. Actually, I am employed by the Maritime Civil Affairs 
Unit, something like that. 

<4. How far do you live from the Japanese paper factory 
which is located on Pennsylvania Street? 

A. I live on the property next to it. 

Beferring to that day of Wednesday, February 7, 1945, 
what did you see that waB unusual on the paper factory 
property! 

A. On that day and the preceding day I saw Japanese moving 
out their things and even distributing to the workers 
several items. I saw also Japanese trucks and small 
cars in the yard of the paper factory. There were Ja¬ 
panese that stayed there during the night. 

Q. What did you see in the afternoon of February 7? 

A. I saw the Japanese bring boxes into the paper factory, 
lhen I saw them bring civilians in groups, I could not 
tell how many, and shot them. I also saw people lined 
up and made to dig the ground. That was around 3:00 or 
4:00 o'clock. 

<4. Did you see Japanese leading civilians to the paper fac¬ 
tory property? 

A. Tee, it was on the corner of the paper factory property. 

<4. Will you state whether or not the civilians were tied? 

A. They were all tied. 

<4. How were they tied? 

A. With hands behind them. 


<4. Where did they take the civilians? 

A. To the place of execution. 

<4. What did they do at the place of execution? 

A. I know only the first bunch that was brought there and 
made to dig a hole, the Japanese soldiers standing on 
guard with fixed bayonet b. Then they went to the hole 
and I heard shooting and I saw a body fall down. After 
that was over, I went back to the back part of our room 
and later on I came out again and I saw again civilians 
brough there. I do not know whether they were Filipinos 
or Europeans. I do not know also how many. Then I las* 
down and through the bare of the window I saw the Japa¬ 
nese carrying a Japanese soldier with white dress and 
with bandaged head. 
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<4 Beferring 'back to the execution of the people, did yeu 

■ee any of then killed by some other mean* than shooting? 

A. I cannet see accurate, but I saw a Japanese hit a civi¬ 
lian with a sword. 

<4. Did yeu knew Colonel Jo«e P, Guido? 

A. No. 

14 . Did you recognize any of the people whc were killed? 

A. 1 recognized only the brother of General Baeiiio Valdee 
because I know him well. He was Colonel Alejo Valdes. 

<4. Kou saw hin killed there by the Japanese? 

A. I cannot say that he was killed but I can only say that 
it could be he. But obviously he was killed there be¬ 
cause his body was found and identified there by General 
Valdes. 

4. Did you see some other people killed at any other time? 

A. Nobody. 

4. Where were the Japanese that were in and around the 
paper factory quartered? 

A. In the paper factory there were Japanese civilians until 
Tuesday or Wednesday, and I presumed that in the Japanese 
hospital near our house on this Bame lane there were 
also soldiers quartered there. 

4. To what branch of the service do you think they belonged? 

A. They were navy men, but some were in soldier's uniform. 

4. What ie your estimate ae to the number of people killed 
on the paper factory property? 

A. Around 15. 

4. Did you see the bodies of the people killed? 

A. I saw some but when I saw them they were in a decomposed 
condition and some were eaten by dogs. 


/S/ Stienne Szollosi 
/T/ XTIENNK SZOLLOSI 


Hie witness was recalled on 1 June 1945 and under oath 
testified as follows: 

4. Where was the place of execution? 

A. The place of execution was a pit about 10 feet long, 4 

feet wide and 5 feet deep, located near the southwest 
corner of the Japanese paper factory building on .Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue. 


/S/ Stienne Szollosi 
/T/ STISNNS SZOLLOSI 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES ) 

cm of Manila 

I, ETIENNE SZOLLOSI, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I hare read the foregoing transcription of 
my Interrogation and all answers contained therein are true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


/3/ Etienne Szollosi 
/T/ ETIENNE SZOLLOSI 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 

1945. 

/S/ D.C. Hill 
/T/ D. C. HILL 
1st Lt., JAOD 


CEBTIJICATE 

I, D. C. HILL, 1st Lt., 02052456, JAOD, certify that on 
30 May 1945 personally appeared before me Etienne Szollosi 
and gfive the foregoing answers to the sevefal questions set 
forth; that after his testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Etienne Szollosi read the same and affixed his signature 
thereto in my presence. 

/S/ D.C. Hill 

City of Manila, P.I. /T/ D.C. HILL 

1st day of June, 1946 1st Lt., JAOD 


CERTIFICATE 

I, D.C. HILL, 1st Lt., 02052458, JaOD, certify that on 
1 June 1945 personally appeared before me Etienne Szollosi 
and gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
forth; that after his testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Etienne Szollosi read the same and affixed his signature 
thereto in my presence. 


' /S/ D.C. Hill 
/T/ D.C. HILL 

City of Manila, P.I. 1st Lt., JAOD 

1st day of June, 1945. 
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ETIBHNE SZQLLOSI, after having been duly sworn, testified on 

26 June 1945 as follows: 

4, Please state your name. 

A. Etienne Szolloel. 

Q. leu are the sane Etienne Szolloel who previously gave tes- 
tlaony In this case concerning the killing of Colonel 
Quido by members of the Japanese marines? 

A. Tee. 

Q* Do you recall the date that Colonel Jose P. Quido was 
killed? 

A. Tes, it waB the 7th of February, 1945. 

Q,. On that date how many groups of civilians did you see taken 
to the Japanese paper factory by Japanese marines? 

A. Four groups, 

. What time was the first group taken and how many civilians 
were in that group? 

A. The first group was taken between 2:00 and 2:30 in the 
afternoon and I do not recall how many civilians were in 
that group, 

Q. Where wae this first group when you first saw them? 

A. They were coming from the direction of Pennsylvania Avenue 

and walking in the lane in front of my house where I am 
living now at 1318 Interior C Pennsylvania Avenue. 

<4. Will you describe how these civilians in the first group 
were being taken by the Japanese marines? 

A. They apparently had their hands tied together in front of 
them and there wae a Japanese at the head of the column 
who was apparently leading these civilians. 

<4. Where did the Japanese marines take this first group? 

A. They went up the lane and disappeared behind the paper 
factory. 

<4. Did you recognize any of the civilians in the first group? 

A. He. 

<4. How many Japanese were with the first group? 

A. About three to five. 

<4* State the branch and unit of the Japanese military forces 
those Japanese were in? 

A. I believe they were marines for the reason that marines 
were stationed in our neighborhood. I could not distin¬ 
guish them by their uniform and I do not know what unit 
they were in. 

<4. Did you recognize or know the name of any of the Japanese 
in the first group? 

A. He. 

<4. Can yeu describe any of those Japanese? 

A. Ho. 

<4. What time of that day did you see the second group of 

civillane being taken to the paper factory by the Japanese? 

A. Possibly twenty minutes or half an hour after the first 
groqp wae taken. 
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>4. How many civilians were In thle second group? 

A. One or two. There might have been more but I did not 

notice them. 

<4. Did you recognise or know any of these civilians in that 
second group? 

A. No, but this is the group about which I previously testi¬ 
fied. 

'4. What time of that day did you see the third group of civi¬ 
lians being token to the paper factory by the Japanese? 

A. It was only a short time after the second group. I do not 
recall the exAct time. 

4. How many civilians were in the third group? 

A. Three. 

4. Where did the Japanese take the third group? 

A. * first saw the third group in the lane near Pennsylvania 
Avenue. They walked up the lane, passed Arbadji's home 
and disappeared around the corner of the paper factory. 

4. Did you see what the Japanese did with that third group? 

A. I did not see these civilians after they disappeared 
around the corner of the paper factory. But I did see 
several Japanese around the southwest corner of the paper 
factory and I heard several shots, the e-act number I can 
not state, and I Also heard shouting or screaming of a 
small boy coming from the direction of the paper factory. 

4. Did you recognize or know the name of any of these civi¬ 
lians in the third group? 

A. I did not recognize any of the civilians of the third 

group on that day but the next day I saw the badies at the 
place of execution and one body I recognized as being that 
of Colonel Alejo Valdes whom I recalled was one of these 
civilians in the third group. 

4, How many Japanese had charge of the third group? 

A. I do not recall but there were five or more. 

4. Will you state what branch of the Japanese military forces 

the Japanese were in who executed the third group? 

A. I think they were marines for the reason that I previously 
stated concerning the other groups. 

4. Did you recognize or know the name of any of the Japanese 
who executed the third group? 

A. No. 

4. Can you describe any of them? 

A. No. 

4. How many of those Japanese were officers? 

A. 1 think there was at least one officer with the third group 
but there were a few other officers at the place of execu¬ 
tion and near vicinity. I thought they were officers be¬ 
cause of their behaviour and the fact that they were armed 
with sabers and revolvers. 

4. How were the Japanese enlisted men armed? 

A. Some had rifles with bayonets and others had spears. 
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'•4. What time was it that you saw the fourth and last group 
of civilianB being taken to the paper factory by Japanese 
marines? 

A. I do not recall exactly but it was between 4:00 and 5:00 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

<4. Describe what you saw concerning the last group. 

A. I eaw the group on the lane walking towards the paper fac¬ 
tory. I do not know how many civilians there were in that 
group nor do I know how many Japanese were with them. When 
I saw that group I left my window and with ray wife and child 
left the house and I saw nothing more. I did not recognize 
or know the names of any of the civilians in the last group. 

<4. Did you know the branch of service, the unit or the names 
of the Japanese who werein the last group? 

A. No, because I just had a short look at then. 

<4. For the purpose of making the record clear I believe that 

you stated that you recall the date that Colonel Guido was 
killed as being on February 7, 1945. How do you fix 
the date of hie death? 

A. I do not know from my own personal knowledge that Colonel Guido was 
killed at the Japanese paper factory on February 7, 1945, 
but do know that was the only date personfi were killed 
there by the Japanese to my knowledge, 

/S/ Etienne Szollosi 
/T/ ETIENNE SZOLLOSI 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES ) 

) SS 

city of Manila ) 

I, ETIENNE SZOLLOSI, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have read the foregoing transcription of my 
interrogation and all answers contained therein are true and 
correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/S/ Etienne Szollosi 
/T/ ETIENNE SZOLLOSI 

Subscribed and sworn to before me thiB 26th day of June 1945. 

/3/ M. D. Webster 
/T/ M. D. 'WEBSTER 
1st Lt., JaOD 

CERTIFICATE 

I, M. D. WEBSTER, 1st Lt., 02052509, JAOD, certify that on 
26 June 1945, personally appeared before me Etienne Szollosi and 
gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; 
that after his testimony had been transcribed, the said Etienne 
Szollosi read the same and affixed his signature thereto in my presence. 

City of Manila, P.I. /S/ M.D. Webster 

26th day of June, 1945. /T/ M. D. WEBSTER 

1st Lt., JAGD 
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'<1. What tine was it that you saw the fourth and last group 
of civilians being taken to the paper factory by Japanese 
marines? 

A, I do not recall exactly but it was between 4:00 and 5:00 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Describe what you saw concerning the last group. 

A. I saw the group on the lane walking towards the paper fac¬ 
tory. I do not know how many civilians there were in that 
group nor do I know how many Japanese were with them. When 
I saw that group I left my window and with my wife and child 
left the house and I saw nothing more. I did not recognize 
or know the names of any of the civilians in the last group. 

Did you know the branch of service, the unit or the names 
of the Japanese who werein the last group? 

A. No, because I just had a short look at them. 

vi. For the purpose of making the record clear I believe that 

you stated that you recall the date that Colonel Guido was 
killed as being on February 7, 1945. How do you fix 
the date of his death? 

A. I do not know from my own personal knowledge that Colonel Guido was 
killed at the Japanese paper factory on February 7, 1945, 
but do know that was the only date personS were killed 
there by the Japanese to ray knowledge, 

/3/ Etienne Szollosi 
/T/ ETIENNE SZOLLOSI 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES ) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, ETIENNE SZOLLOSI, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have read the foregoing transcription of my 
interrogation and all answers contained therein are true and 
correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/S/ Etienne Szollosi 
/T/ ETIENNE SZOLLOSI 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of June 1945. 

/3/ M. D. Webster 
/T/ M. D. 'WEBSTER 
1st Lt., JAGD 

CERTIFICATE 

I, M. D. 'WEBSTER, 1st Lt., 02052509, JAGD, certify that on 
26 June 1945, personally appeared before me Etienne Szollosi and 
gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; 
that after his testimony had been transcribed, the said Etienne 
Szollosi read the same and affixed his signature thereto in ny presence. 

City of Manila, P.I. /S/ M.D. Webster 

26th day of June, 1945. /T/ M. D. WEBSTER 

1st Lt., JAGD 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES IN THE FAR EAST 
OFFICE OF THE STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE 
WAR CRIMES BRANCH 


EXHIBIT Z 


DESCRIPTION 

Layout of chapel, hall and stairs on second floor of South 
Wing of chapel, De La Salle College, Manila, P.I., where 
many of the incidents of February 12-15, 1945, took place. 
This is a sketch and not a scale drawing but it accurately 
portrays the general floor plan and objects designated. It 
is intended as a guide for the reviewer and eventual pro¬ 
secutor in this case. Drawn 8 June 1945. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the photostatic copy of the 
attached sketch was made by me after observation of the 
premises portrayed and accurately portrays the objects 
described. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES IN THE FAR EAST 
OFFICE OF THE STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE 
WAR CRIMES BRANCH 


EXHIBIT Z 


DESCRIPTION 

Layout of chapel, hall and stairs on second floor of South 
Wing of chapel, De La Salle College, Manila, P.I., where 
many of the incidents of February 12-15, 1945, took place. 
This is a sketch and not a scale drawing but it accurately 
portrays the general floor plan and objects designated. It 
is intended as a guide for the reviewer and eventual pro¬ 
secutor in this case. Drawn 8 June 1945. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the photostatic copy of the 
attached sketch was made by me after observation of the 
premises portrayed and accurately portrays the objects 
described. 
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Teofilo Candarl, after having been duly sworn tes' 
fled on 7 June 1945 as follows: 


01 ve your full name, age and address? 

A. Teofilo Candari, 23 years old, 160 Int. 5, Ouipit St., 
Sampaloc, Manila. 138 Porese, Mandaluyong, 

(*. If you should leave this address, will there be someone 
here who will know where you are? 

▲ Yes, my sister will know where I will go. 

<4 What is your occupation? 

A I am a student. 

4 How long have you lived in Manila? 

A About 8 years. 

(4 Were you in Manila during the Japanese occupation? 

A Yes. 

(4 What was your occupation during the past 8 years. 

A I was a cook and baker. 

<4 For whom were you working? 

A I worked for the La Salle College. 

(4 Were you there during the months of January and February, 

1945? 

A Yes, I was still there. 

<t Was there any unusual thing happened there during the 
months of January or February, 1945? 

A About a week after the Americans took the north side of 
Manila, the Japanese called all the people who were liv¬ 
ing in La Salle College. 

<4 Do you know the date? 

A I do not know the date, but I quite remember that*it was 
one week after the Americans arrived at the north part of 
Manila. After they assembled and searched the people, 
the Japanese took the Director of La Salle College and 
Judge Carlos. 

(4 Who were at La Salle College in February, 1945? 

A There were the families of the Cojuangcos, the Uychuicos, 
the Vasquez-Fradas, the Carloses and their servants; the 
brothers of La Salle College and the servants who worked 
for them. As I said at about 12:00 o'clock, the Japs went 
to the building and lined us and searched us. After they 
searched the rooms and premises, they took Brother Xavier 
and Judge Carlos. 

% Did you see Judge Carlos and Brother Xavier taken out of 
the building? 

A Yes. About 5:00 o'clock on the afternoon, I saw them again 
with their hands tied on their back and they were brought 
to the Rlzal Memorial Stadium. 

% From where in the College did you see them? 

A From ray room in La Salle College. It is north of the 

chapel on the second floor. About 6:00 o'clock after 
supper, I heard the voice of Judge Carlos and a Japanese 
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who said. "Hurry up". I peeped through the window and 
I aaw brother Xavier had no clothes on. Judge Carlos 
was dressed In blue and his trousers was brown. About 
7:00 o'clock, I heard shots from the Rizal Memorial 
Stadium and I suspected that the two must have been 
killed. 

Did you hear the shot? 

A Yes, I heard shots from the Memorial Stadium. 

% When Judge Carlos and Brother Xavier were taken by the 

Jap, was there anyone else taken with them? 

A Antonio Campos was with them. He was my best friend, 

4 What did Antonio Campos do for a living? 

A He was engaged in buying and selling. 

Was he rich? 

A Yes, his father was the President of the Bank of the 

Philippine Island a. * 

(i Did you ever see Judge Carlos, Brother Xavier or Antonio 
Campos after they were taken to the Rizal Memorial Sta¬ 
dium? 

A I didn't see them again. 

(i What happened after that? 

A I hid in the toilet. I was alone there. About 4:00 
o'clock, I heard somebody was coming. I have seen the 
Japanese opened the cabinets and were inspecting all 
around the building. At last a Jap opened the door where 
I was hiding. He had a gun with a bayonet on it. The 
Japanese told me to come out where I was hiding. He asked 
me if there was anybody still hiding. I said, "No more, 

I am the only one". Then he made a thrust of his bayonet 
on my arm. Then I fought the Japanese and tried to get 
hie gun. I boxed him and he went down. Shortly another 
Jap arrived and bayoneted me on my right leg. When I 
tried to get the gun from the Japanese, I had no more 
strength and I was already paralyzed because of the bayo¬ 
net wounds in ray arms, back and neck, especially the wound 
at my neck where the blood was coming out. A bayonet 
wound in my stomach allowed my intestines to come out 
about 6 irches. After that the Japanese thought I could 
not live anymore ana left me in the room where I hid. 

Did you receive any bayonet wound after that? 

A No more. 

< Can you tell us how many bayonet wounds you received from 
the Japanese at that time? 

A I have about 33 wounds all over my body. 'When I knew that 
no Japanese was walking around the building, I tried to 
rise up but I could not, so I rolled on and on until I 
reached my companions who were either killed or dying. 

’When I reached them, I became scared. After that the 'w-' 

Japanese burned the clothes on the second floor. Brother 

Hubert, who was still alive then, tried to put out the 

fire with the water we still had at the kitchen. Maybe 

the Japanese saw somebody was putting out the fire, so 

they came and caught Brother Hubert and I don't know 

whether he was bayoneted again or Bhot. But I suspected, 

he must have been bayoneted. 
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Did you see the Japanese again after that? 

▲ Yes, about midnight, the Japanese were watching us be¬ 
cause they wanted to see if there were any guerrillas 
around. 

q, Did you see guerrillas before or after that time? 

A No, 1 didn't see any guerrillas. 

^ Did they molest or injure you after that time? 

A No more. 

Q, Where did you stay until the Americans came? 

A °n Wednesday, I was with Juanita, Servillano Aquino, Ro¬ 

sario and Vicente. Yicente told us that it was better 
to go up the chapel because we had the key to the door 
where the Japanese could not enter. We followed what 
Vicente told us. About 3:00 o'clock, in the afternoon, 
the Americans arrived and they took us to the Red Cross 
at Santa Ana. When the nurse knew that we were serious 
they sen» us to the Chinese General Hospital. 

How long did you stay in the Chinese General Hospital? 

A About a month. 

<1 Were you released about the middle of March? 

A Yes, about the middle of March. 

Q, Will you tell us if you can how many people were killed 
by the Japmese at that time? 

A I remember I saw the dead bodies of all the brothers ex¬ 
cept Brother Xavier, Anthony and Father Cosgrave. I saw 
the dead bodies of the family of the Vasquez-Prada except 
their youngest child. I also saw the dead bodies of Mrt. 
Juanita Carlos, Asela and Antonio Carlos; of Dr. Clemente 
Uychuico and his son, Ramon; of Dr. Antonio Cojuangco and 
his sick son, Antonio, Jr. 

Q Do you know the names of the servants who were taken by 
the Japanese? 

A I remember Pamfilo, Ceferino and Carlos were taken by the 
Japanese. They were the ones taken outside and bayoneted 

there. 

<1 Did you ever see them come back? 

A No more. 

Have you recovered the full use of all the {arts of your 
body? 

A Yes, I am well now. 

<1 Do you know any of those Japanese who participated in the 
massacre? 

A I don't know them. 

3. Did you hear any Japanese call any other Japanese by their 
names? 

A I didn't hear. 

Were the Japanese soldiers or marines? 

A Thqy were Japanese marines. 

<1 Would you recognize any of them if you would see them 

again? 
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A I don't think 1 can recognise them. 

Can you recognize the officer In charge of the men during 
the massacre? 

A I don't, think I can. 

/S/ Teofilo Candari 

/t/ teofilo candari 

168, Int. 5, Ouipit, Sampaloc, Manila 
P.I. 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) S3 

I,Teofilo Candari, of legal age, having been duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have read the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all answers contained there¬ 
in are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/S/ Teofilo Candari 
/T/ TEOFILO CiUJDARI 
168, Int. 5, Ouipit, Sampaloc, Manila 
P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of June, 

1945. 

/S/ Stanley M. Corbett 
/T/ STANLEY M. CORBETT 
1st Lieut., JAOD 

CERTIFICATE 

I, Henry P. Andrae, First Lieutenant, 0-2052426, J*0D, 
and I, Stanley M. Corbett, First Lieutenant, 0-2052442, JAOD, 
certify that on 7 June 1945, personally appeared before us, 
Teofilo Candari, residing at 168, Int. 5, Ouipit, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P. I. and gave the foregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that after hie testimony had been trans¬ 
cribed, the Baid Teofilo Candari read the same and affixed 
his signature thereto in our presence. 

Places Manila, P.I. /S/ Henry P. Andrae 

(Signature) 

1st Lt., JAOD 

Date: 7 June 1945 (Rank & Organization) 

/S/ Stanley M. Corbett 
(Signature) 

1st Lt., JAOD 
(Rank & Organization) 
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4s rlease state your na^e, permanent Horae aidress, and occupation. 

A: Ify name is Tina Jensen Gamboa; my permanent home address is 1726 Buchanan 

Street, San Francisco, California; I am a housewife. 

4: Where were you born? 

A: i was born in Dagupan, rangasinan Province, rhilippme Islands. 

(is Have you lived in the Philippine Islands all of your life? 

A: Yes. The greater portion of ray life 1 have lived in Manila. 

4s What was your address in Manila? 

As 4it> rennsylvania Avenue* 

4: After the outbreak of the war were you ever interned in any of the 

Japanese concentration camps on the Islands? 

As No. The Japanese did not know that I was a half-caste but instead they 
thought I was full blooded Filipino, consequently I was never interned. 

(it When did you enter the United States? 

As i came to the United States on May li>, 1^45 along with the group of 
repatriates from the ihilippine islands. 

(it Did your husband accompany you to the united States? 

A: No. % husband is still in the rhiiippine islands. 

(is What is his occupation? 

As He is Assistant Secretary to the rresident of the rhiiippine islands. 

4s During the time that the Japanese occupied itenila did you witness any 

atrocitj.es inflicted by the Japanese upon civilian or military personnel? 

As I witnessed the execution of James Papa who lived in the Y. M, C. A. 
located at the corner of Oregon and Ptennsyl vania Streets. 

4s Will you please describe what you saw? 

As The Japanese had set fire to the Y.M.C.A. Building and James Papa was 
shot while fleeing from the burning building. He was shot directly in 
front of my hone. 
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Qi Was he killed instantly? 

A: No. He was mortally wounded but he managed to crawl into 
my front yard Where he died later. 

Q: Do you ^now what happened to his body? 

A: After Manila was liberated all the bodies of those who had 
been executed were burned. 

Q: Do you know the name of the Japanese sentry who shot Papa? 

A: No, I do not, but General Yair.asita was in command of all 
the sentries. 


/s/ Tina Jensen.Gamboa 
/t/ TINA JENSEN GAMBOA 
1726 Buchanan Street 
San Francisco, California 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA : 

: SS 

County of San Francisco : . 

I y Tina Jensen Gamboa . of lav/ful age, 
being duly sworn on oath, state that I have read the foregoing 
transcription of my interrogation and all answers contained there¬ 
in are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/s /Tlna Jensen Gamboa 
/t/TINA JENSEN GAI'BOA 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16 day of July , 1945* 

/s/ Victor r. Trask 
/t/ VICTOR I!. TRASK 
I'ajor, Infantry 
Summary Court 

Before me, the undersigned, authorized by law to ad¬ 
minister oaths in matters of this character, personally ap¬ 
peared _this _ day of _ 1° 4 5» 

and made oath that he is a person subject to military lav/, and that 
he personally signed the foregoing Deposition, freely and volun¬ 
tarily, and that the matters contained therein are true to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. 


v# 


I, Frank F. TcDon a ld, Agent , certify that on the 5th 
day of July . 19 4 5, personally appeared before me Tina Jensen 
Gamboa _, anc gave the foregoing answers to the several quest¬ 

ions set forth; that after his test!' ^ny Knd been transcribed 
the said Tina Jensen Gamboa , read th« same, affixed his signa¬ 
ture thereto, and initialed each oage thereof, in my presence. 

/s/ Frank V. cDonald 
/t/ fra:- r? FcDOVALD 
Agent, SIC, NSC, CD 
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JOSE CRISTOBAL, alter having seen duly sworn, testified 

on 6 July 1945 as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Jose Cristobal. 

Q How old are you? 

A 19. 

Q What is your mother's name? 

A Ciriaca Monteyro Cristobal. 

Q Of what country are you a citizen? 

A Philippines. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1781st Engineer Marine Depot, Punta, Santa Ana, Manila. 

Q Do you work ror this 1781st Engineer Marine De r ot? 

A Yes, I am working as a guard. 

Q Are you married? 

A I am single. 

Q If you should move from here, who would always know 
your address? 

A My mother, Ciriaca Monteyro Cristobal, Widow's Home, 
Nagtahan street, Samraloc, Manila. 

Q Do you remember the date of February 10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where were you living at that time? 

A 1383 Gral. Luna, Manila. 

Q With whom were you living? 

A With my father, Gabriel Cristobal; my mother, Ciriaca 
Monteyro Cristobal; my sister, Maria ^erceaes; my bro¬ 
thers, Gabriel, jr., and Pedro. 

Q What happened on February 10th? 

A The houses around our place were ourning so that we have 
to move to another Place of safety, relieving that our 
house will soon catch fire, we first stopped in a house 
on Padre Faura where a Japanese saw us and told us to 
go to the Jfciliprine General Hospital. 

Q Where were you when the Japanese told .ou this? 

A In the house or one Mr. Zafra on padre Faura street bet¬ 
ween Pennsylvania and Colorado Streets. 

Q After the Japanese told you to go to the Philippine Ge¬ 
neral Hospital, what happened? 

A We started going, but when we reached the First Baptist 
Church on the corner of Padre Faura and Pennsylvania they 
told us to enter this church which we d^d. 


0 

A 


Who else were with you in that church? 

Our neighbors who were living behind our house whose names 
I do not know, Mr. Platon and his family consisting of 
his wife and several children Including two boys. I do 


not know their first names. 
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0 Who else did you see In the church? 

A Some other families whose names I do not know. 

Q Do you remember the names of anybody else besides the 

Flaton family and your family? 

A No. 

Q What nationalities were the other ’eople in the ci urch? 

A Filiuino. 

Q Were there an> other nationalities? 

A I do not know. 

Q Wh^t was the name of the church? 

A First Bartist Church. 

Q I show you a mao marked Exhibit A. Does that map clearly 
represent the area involved, except for scale? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And was the church that you mentioned located at the 

southwest corner of Pennsylvania street and Padre Faura? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened next? 

A The Japanese told us to -proceed to the Philippine General 
Hospital. UT>on reaching the corner of T*ft Avenue and 
Padre Faura, they told the women to go tc, the hospital 
and directed the nun to line up in front or a restaurant 
in that comer with hands up. 

Q Calling your attention to map,,Exhibit A, were the men 
lined up at the -Dlace marked Hales Lined Ut>"? 

A Yes,sir. 

Q What time of the day did this happen? 

A It was getting dark. 

Q How many men and boys were there lined up in that comer? 

A About a hundred. 

C How many men and boys were there with you who went to 
thst corner rrom the church? 

A About six or seven. 

0 Were there men and boys lining up at the corner when your 
group got there? 

A Yes, sir. 

C How many? 

A Around eighty to ninety. 

Q And were there any men and boys brought to the comer 
and lined up after your group got there? 

A Hen and boys were brought there in groups from time to 
time and some of the men who were already there when we 
got there told us that they have been there for sometime. 

Q And were the women brought to that comer in groups from 
time to time with the men? 

A Yes. They were brought to the comer from time to time 
in these groups with the men and in that corner the 
Japanese separated the males from the females in each 
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group and sent the females to the hospital and made 
the males In each group line ud in the corner as each 
group arrived. 

q were you among the last group to arrive at the comer? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How long had the men said that they have already been 
there by the time your group arrived? 

A For about an hour. 

0 Give me the names of all the men and boys whom you saw 
lined ur in that corner? 

A I remember Mr. Haton and his older son. I do not rem¬ 
ember anyone el 3 e who was there because right after our 
grour got there the Japanese started machine-gunning us. 

Q Were there any Chinese among the men lined up? 

A Yes, sir. I knew this after the machine-gunning. 

Q Do you mean that you knew it because you saw them there 
after the machine-gunning? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You saw their bodies lying there after having been shot? 

A I Just saw those who were able to escape. 

Q Did you see any Russians among those men who were lined 
ur>? 

A I do not remember. 

Q I show you a picture marked Exhibit C. Have you ever 
seen any of the men in that picture before? 

A I know all of them. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A No. I Just know their faces. 

Q Do you remember whether any of them were among the men 
and boys who were lined up at the corner? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Tell us which ones by their location in that picture. 

A Reading from left to right, the fourth man in the second 
row; from the bottom, the one wearing a white coat and a 
long tie. His name is Charlie or Woo Ching Chuan. 

Q Do you remember whether any other person in that Picture 
who was lined ur in that corner? 

A I do not remember. 

Q What happened when you arrived in that corner with your 
group? 

A The Japanese pushed me into that group of men lining up 
and told me to raise my hands as the others were doing. 
Afterwards, a Japanese with a sub-machinegun came in 
front of us and started shooting while there were other 
soldiers with fixed bayonets ready to shoot anybody who 
tried to escane. 

Q Did the Japanese say anything when you got to the corner 
and before they started firing their machine-guns? 

A ies, sir. They were talking in Japanese, but I did not 
understand then., 
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Q Did they say anything to the men who were lined up? 

A They told something to us in Japanese which I did 
not understand. 

Q Did you understand what they were saying? 

A I think they were trying to say that we were all guer¬ 
rillas . 

Q What did the men say in reply? 

A "Tomadati, no, no." This is Just what they said. 

Q What does "tomadati" mean? 

A It means "friend" in Japanese. 

Q Was there any further conversation with the Japanese? 

A Right after the Japanese talked to us, they started 

shooting already. I was among the last to line up so 
I did not see what happened before. 

Q Did the Japanese say anything that you heard at the 

corner in addition to what you have already mentioned? 

A Yes, but I could not understand them. 

Q How many machine-guns were there firing at the men? 

A I Just saw one sub-machlnegun which was held by a 
Japanese soldier. 

Q Where was it? 

A Right in front of us on Taft Avenue. It was about six 
paces away. 

Q What happened after the machine-gun started firing? 

A All of us fell down. There were moaning and shouting. 
Some tried to escape but were shot. I Just kent still. 

I heard some Japanese talking, but I did not understand 
what they were talking about. Then some officers walked 
among the men lying down and with their swords slashed 
the necks of those who were still moving. After the of¬ 
ficers have finished, the soldiers bayonetted the men 
again. Later, the Japanese left. I stood up and saw 
that there were no more Japanese so I started crawling 
among the men on the ground. I went inside an oren door 
where I stayed for a night. Here, I met nine other men 
who were also able to escape. Two of them were shot 
while the rest were alright. 

Q Did each one of those nine men tell you that he had been 
among those who were lined up and shot at? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know any of the names of those nine men? 

A No, sir. 

Q Were they all Filinlnos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you remember anyone who was lined up with the men in 
addition to the ones you have already mentioned? 

A No, but later I saw Pablo Viray, age 30, a Filipino, who 
told me that he had been among the men who were lined up 
and machine-gunned and that he was able to escape. After 
I spoke with him, I noticed that he was too weak to move 
so I left him. Later, I met Virgilio Layno who told me 
that Pablo Viray had died of his wounds. 
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Virgillo Layno told me that he also had been among 
those men who were lined up at that corner and ma¬ 
chine-gunned, but that he also got away. 

0 Do you know where Virgllio Layno or Pablo Viray could 
be located now? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know where they live or work? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know any friends or relatives of theirs? 

A No, sir. 

Q Going back to the ofileers and soldiers who were at the 
corner of Taft Avenue and Tadre Faura that evening, were 
they navy or army personnel? 

A They were marines. 

Q How do you know they were marines? 

A They were wearing green uniform with an anchor on their 
cars. 

Q Did they wear any Insignia on their uniform showing 
their organization? 

A I did not notice. 

Q Did you know any of them? 

A No, sir. 

Q How many officers were there among them? 

A About three or four. 

Q How do you know that they were officers? 

A They were wearing boots. They had pistols and sabers. 

Q Do you have any other reason why you know that they 
were officers? 

A They were giving orders to the soldiers. 

Q Do you know whether any of the men who were lined up 

and shot at that time were guerrillas or engaged in 
sabotage or any anti-JaPanese activities? 

A No, sir. 

Q Are you a guerrilla? 

A At that time, no. 

C V/ as T!r. Platon or his son a guerrilla? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did the Japanese make any accusations that tne men whom 
they lined u" and shot were guerrillas? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Vftien did they make such accusation? 

A Before the machine-gunning. They said that all Fili¬ 
pinos were guerrillas. 

Q Did they mention any specific names or point out any 
individual or mention any specific act? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know what rank or grade the ofileers have? 

A No, sir. 
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Q Do you know to what unit or organization they belonged? 

A To, sir. 

Q ’’.'ere you Injured at all 9 

A To, sir. 

Q v cw did you escape being Injured? 

A When v;e were machine-crunned, I was not hit. I was l^incr 
ver” still when the officers and soldiers were walking 
among the men. Probably, they did not see me. I was 
Just lucky that they did not see me. 

Q Do vou know anythin** ^ore shout the mechine-crunning and 
killing o' 1 * the men on the evening of February 10, 1945 
at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A No more. 




JjSF CRISTC3AL 

1781st Engineer Marine Depot 

Punta, Santa Ana, Manila 


C0:T0NMEALTF TrE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x — — — — — — — — — — — — — — x) 


I, Jose Cristobal, 1781st Engineer Marine Depot, Punta, 
Sants Ana, Manila, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I have read the foregoing transcription of ray in¬ 
terrogation, and all answers contained therein are true to 
the best of ray knowledge and belief. 


jflSF CRISTOBAL 


1781st Engineer Marine Depot 
Punta, Santa Ana, Manila 


1945. 


Subscribed and sworn before me this ISj&dav of July, 


DAVID I. DAY, 2nd Lt., ^D 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., JAOD, 02052529, and I, 
David I. Day, 2nd Lt., JAOD, 02052525, certify that on the 
6th day of July, 1945, personally appeared before us Jose 
Cristobal, 1781st Engineer Marine Depot, Punta, Santa Ana, 
Manila, and crave the foregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that after his testimony had been 
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transcribed t^e said Jose Cristobal read the same and affixed 
bis signature thereto' In our presence this lVJtfc day of July, 
1945. 



Vanila, P. I. 

. July, 1945. 



Investigator-Examiners 
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CHUA SO PING, after having duly affirmed that she will 
tell the truth, testified at 1028 Benavidez Street, Manila, 
on 31 July 1945, as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Chua So Ping. 

Q Do you solemnly affirm that you will tell the tr . and 
nothing but the truth in this interrogation? 

A Yes, I do affirm. 

Q What was your husband's name? 

A James Woo, Sr. 

Q How old are you? 

A 47. 

Q What is your citizenship? 

A Chinese. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1028 Benavidez Street, Manila. 

Q In case you should move from here, who would always know 
your address? 

A John Ty, 1028 Benavidez Street, Manila* 

Q How old was your husband at the time of his death? 

A 49. 

<2 What was his occupation? 

A Stock broker. 

Q Where were you living early in February, 1945? 

A 407 Colorado, Ermita, Manila. 

Q Do you recall the date February 10, 1945? 

A Yes. 


Q On that date did you have any occasion to leave your home 
at 407 Colorado Street? 

A On February 9th, our house was burned so we moved next 
door to the house of Professor Delfin de la Paz where we 
stayed in the night of February 9, 1945. 

Q Did you have any occasion to leave the house of Professor 
de la Paz on February 10, 1945? 

A On February 10th, the house of Professor de la Paz was 
burned so we moved back into the ruins of our house at 
407 Colorado. 

Q Did you have any occasion to leave your house at 407 
Colorado later on that date? 

A About 7:00 o'clock in the early evening of February 10, 
1945, Japanese soldiers came to our house ana told us all 
to go to the Philippine General Hospital on Taft Avenue. 

Q What happened after the Japanese soldiers told you all 
to go to the Philippine General Hospital? 

A We all went north along Colorado Street towards Padre 
Fanra Street passing through burned out areas. There 
weie Japanese soldiers all around. When we got to Padre 
Faura Street we walked towards Taft Avenue. When we 
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arrived at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue, 
the Japanese soldiers there told the women and children 
to go to the Philippine General Hospital and directed 
the men to remain at the corner. 

Q About what time of day was it that the males were sepa¬ 
rated from the females at that corner? 

A Shortly after 7*00 o'clock in the evening. 

Q Did you see the men who were left behind at that corner? 

A The women and children went towards the hospital, but we 
saw the men who were made to stay behind at the corner. 

Q Name all the men and boys whom you saw left behind at 
the corner. 

A My son, James Woo, Jr., my husband, James Woo, Sr«, Woo 
Ching Tam who is also known as Pedro, age 39, Woo Ching 
Tin known also as Edward Woo, 32, Woo Ching Eng known 
also as William Woo, 35* Woo Ching Chuan who is now at 
the Psychophatic Hospital at Mandaluyong, Rizal, 36, Woo 
Ching Shiang known also as Henry Woo, 19. All of these 

men I have named above, with the exception of James Woo, 

Jr., are brothers of my husband. The following were also 
with them: My brother. Chua Ah See, 46} my nephew, Chua 
Kok Hun, 20; and a friend of ours, Go Ka Wee, 48. 

Q Was Antonio Woo, age about one, left with the men? 

A No, we took him with us to the hospital. 

Q Was Ng Yong Siong lined up there at the corner with the 

men you have named? 

A I do not remember whether I saw him lined up at the cor¬ 
ner, but he was a neighbor of ours on Colorado Street 
and he went with us when the Japanese told us to leave 
the house and go to the Philippine General Hospital. I 
did not see him at the Philippine General Hospital so I 
suppose he must have been with the men lined up at the 
corner. Chua Kok Hun later told me that he saw Ng Yong 
Siong lined up with the men at the corner. 

Q Was he known also as Kwang Hong Chiong? 

A Yes, that is his name in Cantonese, the other name is in 

Amoy. 

Q How old was he? 

A 45. 

Q Where did Hwang Hong Chiong live? 

A 405 Colorado Street, Ermita, Manila. 

Q Did Hwang Hong Shiong have two sons, one whose name was 
Peng Chuan, about 16 years of age and the other, Lun 
Chuan, about 18 years old? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see them lined up with the men at the corner of 
Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A Yes. 

Q Who is Chua Kok Go? 

A He is my nephew. He is now in Bambang Street, Manila. 

He was not with us on February 10th. 
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Q Who Is Chua Kok Shek? 

A He is also my nephew. He is now in Kusang-Loob Street, 
Manila. He also was not with us on the 10th of February. 

Q Who is Woo Ching Yen? 

A I do not know anyone by that name. It might be Woo 
Ching Eng who was also known as William Woo. 

Q Was your son, James Woo, Jr., known also as Upek Kang? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know L. C. Wu, a Chinese, about 45 years old, 
who operated the George Washington Grocery Store at 
Ermita, Manila? 

A Yes, he was with the men who were lined up at the corner 
of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue. 

Q What was his full name? 

A I do not know his full name because he always used his 
initials. 

Q Do you know what his address was? 

A He lived on Mabini Street. I do not know the number. 

Q Do you know where Go Ka Wee lived? 

A 492 Padre Faura, Ermita, Manila. 

Q Where did Chua Ah See live? 

A 407 Colorado, Ermita, Manila. 

Q In connection with these men whom you saw lined up at 
the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue, did you see 
them there with your own eyes before you went to the 
hospital? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see any other men lined up at the corner besides 
those you have already named? 

A Yes, I saw many. 

Q About how many men and boys did you see lined up at the 
corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue that evening? 

A About 200 or 300. 

Q How many rows of men were there? 

A They were not lined up in even rows. They were bunched 

together. 

Q About how deep were they? 

A I do not know, but they were very thick. 

Q How far did the lines of men extend on Taft Avenue from 
the corner of Padre Faura? 

A About 60 feet. 

Q Do you know the names of any of these men besides those 
whom you have already named? 

A The only one I knew was Judge Anacleto Diaz. 

Q Did you see his two sons there? 

A I do not know them. 
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Q Did you see anyone carrying Judge Diaz? 

A I saw two young Filipino men carrying him, but I do not 
know who they were. 

<3 Is there anyone else whom you know by name? 

A The only others are Professor de la Paz and his son. I 

believe the son is still alive. 

Q Is there any other person you can remember whom you saw 
there? 

A No more. 

Q Did you see what happened to the men who were lined up 
at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A No. 

<3 Have you seen any of the men who were lined up at the 
corner since February 10, 1945? 

A The only two I have seen since then are Chua Kok Hun and 
Woo Ching Chuan. The rest never came back and I am sure 
that they were killed there. 

Q Were there any Chinese children other than Antonio Woo 
with your group when you got at the corner pf Padre Faura 
and Taft Avenue about 7:00 o'clock on the night of Feb¬ 
ruary 10th? 

A There were several Chinese children in the group, about 
10 or 12 altogether. All of these children went to the 
hospital with us women. The youngest one left there with 
the men was Peng Chuan, 'age 16. 

Q Were any of the women injured by the Japanese soldiers 
at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A No, none of the women or girls were bothered there. 

<3 If any of the men or boys whcmyou said were killed at 
the corner had survived, where would they have gone to? 

A They would have come here. 

<3 How many Japanese soldiers did you see at the corner of 
Padre Faura and Taft Avenue on the night of February 10, 
1945? 

A Around thirty. 

<} Do you know the names of any of them? 

A No. 

<3 Were they army or navy? 

A I do not know because I do not know the difference between 
the navy and army soldiers. 

Q What kind of uniform were they wearing? 

A Dark green. 

Q What kind of caps did they wear? 

A They were wearing helmets. 

<3 Did you see any insignia on their uniform or helmets? 

A I do not remember. 

<3 Were there any officers among them? 

A I do not know because I do not know the difference between 
an officer and a soldier. 
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Q Were any of them carrying swords? 

A The only ones I saw were carrying rifles. 

Q Did you see any machine-guns there? 

A I saw several submachine-guns. I do not remember how many. 

Q Do you know where they were living or where their head¬ 
quarters was? 

A No* 

Q Did you hear them say anything to the men and women at 
the corner of Taft Faura and Padre Faura that night? 

A All they said that I heard was that the women should go 

to the Philippine General Hospital, but that the men must 
remain at the corner. 

Q Cm you describe any of the Japanese soldiers that you saw 
there? 

A No, I was too scared to notice them closely. 

Q Did you hear any firing after you got to the hospital or 
while you wtere on your way to the hospital? 

A A few minutes after we got to the hospital, I heard ma¬ 

chine-gun fire coming from the direction of the corner of 
Padre Faura and Taft Avenue. 

Q Were any of the men who were lined up at the corner guer¬ 
rillas? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did any of them engage in sabotage or any anti-Japanese 
activities? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did the Japanese accuse any of the men of being guerril¬ 
las or saboteurs or of having committed anti-Japanese acts? 

A No. 

Q Did any of the men who were lined up refuse or fail to 
obey any order, rule, regulation, request or demand by 
the Japanese? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Did any of the men who were lined up or their families 
injure, harm or obstruct the Japanese or their activities 
in any way? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q Did the Japanese ever make any charge or claim that any 
of the men had done anything wrong? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q What was the national ity of the men whose names you have 
given us and whom you said were lined up at the corner? 

A Judge Diaz and Professor de la Paz and his son were Fi¬ 
lipinos while all the rest I have named were Chinese. I 
also saw other Filipinos, Spaniards and Russians, but I 
do not know My of their names or where they came from. 

Q Did you notice any physical peculiarities, unusual man¬ 
nerisms, scars or amputations of the Japanese soldiers 
that you saw at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A No, I did not look at them enough to notice. 
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q Did you notice the color of their hair, the color of 
their eyes, their weight, height, age or teeth? 

▲ I did not notice any of these things. They were just 
Japanese. 

Q Why did the Japanese kill the men? 

A Because they were just cruel and they wanted to kil 
all the men. 

Q Do you know anything else about the killing of the men 
and boys at the corner of Padre Paura and Taft Avenue 
on the night of February 10, 1945? 

A No more. 

CHUA SO PING- 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

) 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I. Chua So Ping, of lawful age, having duly affirmed 
to tell the truth, state that I had read to me and understood 
the translation or the foregoing transcription of my interro¬ 
gation and all answers contained therein, consisting of six 
pages, are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


6hua so p'Ing ■ 


Subscribed and affirmed before me this ? ^ day of 
August, 1945* 


ABRAHAM FISHMAN, 1st Lt., JAGD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

) 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I. John Ty, residing at 1028 Benavidez Street, Manila, 
of lawful age. after having duly affirmed to tell the truth, 
state that I truly translated the questions and answers gi¬ 
ven from English to Chinese and from Chinese to English res¬ 
pectively and that after being transcribed, I truly transla¬ 
ted the foregoing deposition containing six pages to the 
witness; that the witness thereupon affixed her signature 
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CERTIFICATE 


We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 02052529, JAGD, and David 
I. Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that on the 31st 
day of July, 194-5, personally appeared before us Chua So 
Ping, and according to John Ty, gave the foregoing answers 
to the several questions set forth therein} that after her 
testimony had been transcribed, the said Chua So Ping had 
read to her by the said interpreter the same and affixed her 
signature thereto in our presence. 
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CHUA KOK HUN, testified on 28 June 1945 as follows: 

Q What Is your name? 

A Chua Kok Hun. 

Q Do you affirm that you will tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth in this interrogation? 

A I do. 

Q Do you believe in any God? 

A No. 

Q Will you tell the truth in accordance with your affirma¬ 
tion? 

A Yes. 

Q How old are you? 

A 20 .years old. 

Q How far did you get in school? 

A First year high school. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 1028 Benavidez, Trozo, Manila, P. I. 

Q *‘nio are you living with here? 

A My aunt, Mrs. James Woo. 

Q Who is your father? 

A Chua Chim Eng. He lives in Fukien, China, with my mother. 

Q Do you have any other relative in Manila who would know 

where you would move to if you should ever move from here? 
A Yes, my uncle, Chua Ah Le, who lives at Nueva Street near 
Oandara Street. 

Q Of what country are you a citizen? 

A China, I was born in China. 

Q In February, 1945, where did you live? 

A 492-A Padre Faura Street, near Colorado Street. 


Q With whom did you live? 

A With ray uncle, James Woo. 

Q Do you remember anything that happened on February 10, 
1945? 

A Yes; On February 10, 1945, the houses in our block were 
burned. The fires were caused by trench mortars and 
some buildings were set on fire by the Japanese. We 
left our home and went to stay in buildings that were 
not burned, but the Jaoanese told us to go to the Philip¬ 
pine General Hospital on Taft Avenue. 


Q Who were with you at that time? 

A James Woo, Sr., about 49; James Woo, Jr., about 21; Mrs. 
James Woo, Sr., (Chua Woo), r.bout 47; Benita Woo, daugh¬ 
ter of James Woo, Sr., about 15; Chua Ah See, about 46; 
Woo Cheng Tam, about 39: and Henry Woo, about 19, Woo 
Cheng Eng, about 36, Woo Ching Chuan, about 37, Edward 
Woo, about 32, brothers of James ’Woo, Sr.; Helen Young, 
the wife of Edward Woo, about 27; Alicia Woo, daughter 


Woo, about 1. 

U s -4- vs Tomeyuki YAMASH1TA_ I 
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of Edward Woo, about 3; and Antonio Woo, son of Edward 
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Is that all? 

Yes, that's all I remember. 

What was their citizenship? 

They are all Chinese citizens. 

I show you a photograph marked Exhibit C. Have you ever 
seen it before? 

Yes, I gave It to you. It is a picture of our family, 
taken about 1939. Except for the children, the people 
on the picture look about the same as they did in Februa¬ 
ry, 1945. 

Identify each person on the picture? 

In the bottom row, from left to rig.it as you face the 
picture are Chua Kok Go, Chua Suan Kim, Eenlta .Voo, Cnua 
Ah Suy, and Henry Woo. In the row above are T araes Woo, 
Tr. , Chua Ah See', Woo Cheng Yen, and Woo Cning Chuan. 

In the row above that are Chua Kok 3hek, Woo Cheng Tam, 
Mrs. James Woo, Sr.; In the top row are Edward Woo and 
James V/oo, Sr. These names are all from left to right 
as you face the picture. They are the persons I men¬ 
tioned before. 

Where did they all live at that time? 

They all lived with James Woo, Sr. 

At the time the Japanese told you to go to the Philippine 
General Hospital, exactly where v.ere ill of you? 

In the buildings they had already burned on Colorado 
Street, near Padre Faura "treet. 

Who were these Japanese? 

They were marines and army men. 

How do you know they were marines? 

Because they had anchors on their caps. 

What kind of uniform did they wear? 

Dark green. 

How do you know that some of them were in the army? 
because they were wearing khaki uniforms. 

Did the army uniforms have any Insignia? 

Some of them had sabers. 

Did any of the army men or marines have any Insignia be¬ 
sides the anchor which the marines wore on their cans or 
anywhere else on their uniforms? 

No. 

Do you know any of these Japanese? 

No. 

Do you know where they had their headquarters or where 
they came from? 

I don't know. 

We~e there officers amon<? them 9 

I could not tell whether there were officers among them, 
because It was too dark. 
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Q How many Japanese were there? 

A I don't remember. 

Q Were they carrying or wearing any weapon? 

A They were carrying rifles and pistols. 

Q Were any of them carrying swords? 

A I don't remember. 


Q 

A 

4 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

4 

A 


3 

A 

Q 

A 


A 

Q 

.1 


Were any of them wearing boots? 

Some of them were wearing boots. 

After they told you to go to the Philippine General Hospi¬ 
tal, what did you all do? 

We went towards the Philippine General Hospital, walking 
on Padre Faura Street. When we reached the corner of 
Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street, we were stopped by 
some other Japanese soldiers. I don't know whether they 
were marines or army men. There were about 30 or 40 Ja¬ 
panese soldiers at that corner. 

How many people were there with you at that corner? 

Around two to three hundred. 

Do you know who any of them were there besides the mem¬ 
bers of the Woo family and the relatives whom you have 
already named? 

There were some Spanish people, some Indians, and a num¬ 
ber of Filipinos. 

Do you Know the names of any of them? 

Justice Diaz, I don't know his first name, and his two 
sons. Many people living at Colorado Street were there 
too, but I don't know their names. I didn't pay much 
attention to them. 

I show you a picture marked Exhibit B, showing a man 
and a woman. Have you ever seen the man on that picture? 
No, I don't remember. 

What happened after the Japanese sentries at the corner 
of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street stopped all of 
you? 

The Japanese asked us whether any of us was carrying any 
gun. They also asked us whether we cooperated with the 
Japanese. We answered that none of us carried any gun 
and that all of us cooperated with the Japanese. 

’//hat did the Japanese say in reply? 

They said nothing. 

What happened next? 

Before the Japanese asked us those questions, the Japa¬ 
nese sent all the women and the children to the Philip¬ 
pine General Hospital on Taft Avenue. All children under 
the age of 12 were allowed to oro to the Philippine Gene¬ 
ral Hosoital; all boys over 12 were made to stay at the 
corner. After the women and the children had erone to 
the hospital, the Japanese asked us the questions that 
I told you about before. 

Then what happened? 

They kept us on for about a half hour. 
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Q Did any of the men or hoys who were held there at the 
corner escape during this half hour? 

A I don't know because there were so many of them, I did 
not see any of them escaping. 

Q Did you see any of them escaping between the time the 
Japanese told you all to go to the Philippine General 
Hospital and the time they stopped you at the comer of 
Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street? 

A None of them escaped because there were Japanese sentries 
all around us. 

Q How many of you were there who went from the building on 
Colorado Street to the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre 
Faura Street? 

A Around 400. 

Q I show you a map marked Exhibit A. Does this map correct¬ 
ly show the area around where this happened? 

A Yes., 

Q, Where were you men and boys held during this half hour? 

A On Taft Avenue, near Padre Faura Street, where It Is 
marked on the map "males lined up" • 

Q At what time In the evening of February 10, 1945 was it 
that this half hour ended? 

A Around 9:00 o'clock. 

Q What happened after the end of the half hour? 

A We saw the Japanese placed machine-guns on Taft Avenue 
directly across to where we were standing. It Is near 
the spot marked J, but In the center of the street, on 
Exhibit A. 

Q, How many machine-guns were there? 

A I could not say because I was at the back; there were 
men and boys In front of me and between me and the ma¬ 
chine-guns. 

3 What happened then? 

A The Japanese fired the machine-guns at us. 

£ For how long? 

A They went up and down the line twice. 

^ How many men and boys were there who were machine-gunned? 

A Between two and three hundred. 

Q, How many people had there been altogether including the 
women and children? 

A About 400; men and boys were between two andthree hun¬ 
dred. 

Q What happened after the Japanese etopped firing the 
machine-guns? 

A After they stopped shooting, they came up to us, examin¬ 
ing us to see if we were dead. Those who were not dead 
were bayoneted. 

Q What happened next? 

A After the Japanese thought that 
went away. 


we all were dead, they 
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Q u ow v:as it that you were not shot? 

A When I heard the machine-suns firing, I fell down to the 
around behind the men and boys in front of me and I pre¬ 
tended to be dead. When the firing ceased and the Japan¬ 
ese came up to us to see if we were dead, I stayed still 
and pretended to be dead. Cne of them struck me with the 
butt of his rifle, but I remained still. I did not move 
even though it hurt me verv much. Ho t>en went away. I 
heard other men and bo" 6 crying and shouting in pain and 
the Japanese came up to them and bayonetted them till 
t.bev were dead so that none could escape. 

Q What happened next? 

A After the Japanese went away, I ran to some burnt out 

house, I don't remember where it was, where I could hide. 

Q Did anyone escape with you? 

A There were some others who ran away from the corner of 

Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street with me. the Japanese 
shot at us, but thev did not hit me. 

Q Did you see whether anv others who were running away 
escaped 0 

A I did see that four members of the Woo family were run¬ 
ning with me, but three of them were shot and killed by 
the Japanese while we were running. 

Q Who were these three who were killed? 

A ^dward Woo, Chua Ah See, and Woo Chlng Eng. 

Q Did vou actually see them being shot and killed? 

A . I sew only Edward Woo shot to death by the Japanese, but 
I never saw the other two again. So, they must have 
been s>*ot and killed too. 

Q. Who was the other one who got away’ 

A Woo Chin.'? Chuan. 


Q Where 1s he now’ 

A At the Psychopathic r ospital in Mandaluyong, P.izal. 

Q While you were lyin'? on the ground behind the men and 
boys in front of you, did you see any of those who were 
killed bv the machine-gunning or the bayoneting? 

A No. T know that the men and boys around me were killed, 
but I don't remember who were around me because when the 
Japanese started firing the machine-guns, I fell down to 
the ground and closed my eyes, pretending to be dead, so 
that I did not see those who were near me. But I know 
that most of them were killed later. As I was running 
a wav, I met ray companion who had also run away from the 
shooting. He was Woo Chlng Eng. While we were hiding 
in a burnt out building, we talked about what happened 
and who were killed. He told me that he saw James Woo, 
Sr., James Woo, Jr., Cheng Tam, Henrv Woo, L. C. Wu, Hwang 
u ong Chionp, the last tv/o being prominent Chinese. My 
•f’riend also said t*at he saw the two sons of Hwang Hong 
' , hlon<?, Pint? Chuan and Lun Chuan killed. 

Q Where is vour companion. Woo Chlng Eng? 

A We hid at that building all night. It was during that 
night that he told me who were killed. The next morning 
the Japanese started burning the buildings near where we 
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were hiding, so, we separated and ran away. I never saw 
him attain although I looked all over for him and inquired 
amonm his friends and relatives, so that I know he must 
be dead. 

Where did he live? 

He lived in the same house with me. 

Where are his father and mother? 

In China. 

If he had escaped, where would he have ^one to? 
u e would have come here at 1028 Benavidez, Trozo, Manila, 
where a friend of ours lives, a personal friend of James 
Woo, Sr., a Mr. Ty Han<r Eng. If any of the others had sur¬ 
vived, thev also would have come here, but thev have not 
done so. We have never seen them a^ain. 


Did vou see whether anv of the men and boys who were ma¬ 
chine-gunned escaoed in addition to the four that you men¬ 
tioned before? 

I think that there were two or three Filipinos whom I 
don't know, escaping. 

Were there any others besides these two or three Filipi¬ 
nos? 

I don't know but I don't think so. 

Did you ever mo back to the corner of Taft Avenue and 
Padre p aura Street and see the bodies of the men and 
boys who were killed there? 

Ho, I never did. 

Did any members of the Woo family and their relatives 
whom you mentioned as being with vou ever return? 

Only Woo Ching Chuan came back; the other men and boys 
never came back, so they must have been killed because 
if they were not killed, they would have come back here 
to 1028 Benavidez, Trozo, Manila. None of their friends 
and relatives have ever seen those who were with me 
except Woo Chincr Chuan. 

Were any of you who were machine-gunned guerrillas? 

Not that I know of. 

Did any of you ever commit any sabotage or do any antl- 
Jananese acts or do anything to provoke the Japanese? 

No. 

Did the Japanese give any reason or pretext for shooting 
them? 

No. 

Why did the Japanese shoot them? 

Only because they were cruel. There's no other reason. 

Do you know anything else about the shooting at the 
corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street on February 
10 , 1945 ? 

No. 
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sity of the Philippines, was also killed. Also, Mr. Go 
Ka Wee, a prominent Chinese importer and exporter, was 
killed. I don't know where he lived and had his busines 

Who told you about them? 

Their wives. 

Do you know where their wives can be located? 

The wife of Hwang Hong Chiong lives in San Juan, but I 
don't know where. The other lives in Manila, but I 
don't know where. 


CHUA KOK HUN 

1028 Benavidez, Trozo, 

Manila, P. I. 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 
CITY OF MANILA ) SS 


I, Chua Kok Hun, 1028 Benavidez, Trozo, Manila, P. I., 
of lawful age, having duly affirmed that I will tell the 
truth, state that I have had translated to me by John Ty 
the foregoing transcription of my Interrogation and all ans¬ 
wers contained therein are true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


Chua kok run- - 

1028 Benavidez, Trozo, 
Manila, P. I. 


Subscribed and affirmed before me this l>^*/ day of July, 

ABRAHAM FISHMAN, 1st Lt., JAGD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 
CITY OF MANILA ) 


I, John Ty, 1028 Benavidez, Trozo, Manila, P. I., having 
duly affirmed that I will tell the truth, state that I truly 
translated the questions asked and answers given and that 
after being transcribed, I truly translated the foregoing de¬ 
position containing seven pages, to the witness; that the wit¬ 
ness thereupon in my* presence affixed his signature thereto. 


Subscribed ard sworn before me^th 
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1028M3enavidez, Trozo, 

Manila, P. I. 

* 1 °\C • 
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CERTIFICATE 


I, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., JAGD, 02052529, certify 
that on the 28th day of June, 1945, personally appeared be¬ 
fore me Chua Kok Hun, 1028 ^enavidez, Trozo, Manila, P. I., 
and through the afr.'•esaid interpreter, John Ty, gave the 
forecroing answers to the several questions set forth; that 
after Ms testimony had been transcribed, the aforesaid 
interpreter John Ty translated the same in Chinese to said 
Chua Kok Fnn who thereuoon affixed his signature thereto in 
mv presence this QiV/.day of July, 1945. 


"anlla, P. I. 

, July, 1945. 



Inves.tigator-Examiner 
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DOMINGO C. BACCARA, after having been duly sworn, tes¬ 
tified at 910 Rizal Avenue, Manila, on 23 July 1945# as 

follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Domingo C. Bascara, 

Q Where do you live? 

A 2415 Mlsericordla, Santa Cruz, Manila* 

Q How old are you? 

A 40. 

Q Of what country are you a citizen? 

A Philippines. 

Q What is your occupation? 

A I am the General Secretary of the YMCA of the Philippines, 

Q How long have you been the General Secretary of the 
YMCA of the Philippines? 

A Since January, 1941. 

Q What is your office address? 

A YMCA, 910 Rizal Avenue, Santa Cruz, Manila. 

Q Were you the General Secretary of the YMCA of the Phil¬ 
ippines during the month of Februt-.r' , 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q Where was the YMCA then located? 

A At the northeast side of Oregon and Pennsylvania Streets. 

Q Do you know who were at the YMCA on February 10, 1945? 

A Virgilio Layno told me that at the time the YMCA Building 
was set fire the following people who were employees and 
residents of the YMCA were in the building: The Janitor 
of the YMCA, Nicetas Vera, Jam6s Papa, Jr., Ramon Ardena, 
Pablo Vlray, and Virgilio Layno. The last four persons 
were residents of the YMCA. 

Q Were you at the YMCA on February 10, 1945? 

A No, I was at home. 

Q And your knowledge of whether these people were present 

at the YMCA Building on Saturday, February 10, 1945, about 
6:00 o'clock in the evening when the building was burned 
1 b based only on what Virgilio Layno told you? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you know Nicetas Vera? 

A Yed, he was the YMCA Janitor for at least twenty years. 

Q How old was he? 

A 40 years old. 

Q What was his nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Did Virgilio Layno tell you what happened to him? 

A Yes, he told me that Vera was killed on Taft Avenue near 

the corner of Padre Faura. 


S.A. vs Toajoyaki YAMASHITA 
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vi Did you know James Papa, Jr,? 

A Yes. 

Q, How old was he? 

A About 26 years old. 

Q What was his nationality? 

A He was an American citizen. 

Q How loner had you known him? 

A Since 1941. 

Q What was his occupation 0 

A u e was an employee of the Wanila Electric Company before 

the war and during the war he was fixing radios. 

Q Did you know Ramon Ardena? 

A Yes. 

Q w ow loner had you known him? 

A For at least a year. 

Q How old was he" 

A About 35. 

Q What was his nationality 0 

A He was a Filioino citizen. 

Q What was his occupation? 

A Durin* the Japanese occuoation ^e was buyln^ and selling 
merchandise. 

Q, Did you know Pablo Viray? 

A v es. 

Q HowciLd was he? 

A About 73. 

Q Of what co"ntr*y was he a citizen? 

A Phili mines. 

Q What was his occuoation? 

A He was a newspaperman emoloved by the TRIH’JJTE in Hanila. 

Q Did vir r *illo Ipyno tell vou what hapnened to Pablo Viray? 
A v es. TT e told mo that t*ey were nachine-c-unned by Japa¬ 
nese soldiers at the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre 
^aura near the Corona Restaurant. 

Q Did vou know Vlrcrillo Layno? 

A Yes. 

3 How old is he? 

A About 75. 

Q Of what country is he a citizen? 

A Philippines. 

Q What was his occupation? 

A He was in the buv end sell business. 

Q u ow Ion T had vou known hlm° 

A For about six months. 
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Q p ave you seen him since February, 1?45? 

A I saw hi?n last February 16th or 17th. 

Q And it was at that time that he told vou what happened 

to these other men? 

A v es. We were running a coffee canteen at Nsetahan street 
near the Pontoon ^rid^e. He was amonc the refugees cum¬ 
in" from the South. Tt was there where he told ne what 
happened. 

Q, Have you seen Ramon Ardena, Pablo Vlra* r , Tames Paoa, 
or Nicetas Vera since February 10, 1945? 

A I have not seen them. 

Q If they or any of them were alive, is it orobable that 
you would have seen them? 

A v ee, they would have co^e here, especially * T icetas Vera 
who have worked for the V ”0A f or manv years. 

Q V T as the man whom vou V ave called .Tp^es Papa. - T r. k^own 
in the community simply as Tames Patr^ 

A v es. 

Q, Did Viryillo Lpvnc tell "W whe^rr + v ere ve^e an" ~tbor 
men at the vj ln the evening of February 10th? 

A v es, many others. 

Q Did he tel - * you who they were* 

A Some. Aqulles Ls'ui^a and others v;hose names T do not 
remember. 

Q w 0 w did Virmliio t p-tp bnow who was at + he YNCA on 
ruary 10th o 

A because he was there. 

3 Did ho say he was there? 

A Yes. 

Q Do vou know where L n yr?. *s r^w? 

A No, h”t. you can find out from his brother who is a 
nhyslcian. 

Q Did Layno tell you the time and date on which the men 
were macMne-yunned at the corner of Taft Avenue and 
Padre Faura? 

A It wes in the evenin'* of Saturday, February 10, 1945. 

Q Did Layno tell you soeclflcally that Tames Papa was one 
of the men who were lined un and shot at the c^rn^r of 
Taft Avenue and ^adre ’’’a'lra or did he only say t v at T ames 
Paoa was shot that dav? 

A La v no told me who was at the V NCA and he said that t^ey 
were all lined un that nl<~ht at the corner of ""aft Ave¬ 
nue and Padre Faura and machine-gunned bv the Jspanese 
and that t^ey were all killed excort bin. He did rot 
mention exactly that everyone died exceot that I remem¬ 
ber that left Pablo Virav In a dyinr; condition at 
the toilet 0 * 1 the Cosmopolitan Church which was located 
on Taft Avenue near Oregon Street. I vent there to loo 1 ,: 
for Viray about the end of Feb^varv and T orlv saw hair 
on the floor <">f the toilet. 
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Q Could yon tell whether the hair belonged to Vlray? 

A It looked like his hair, etral~ht and fine. 

3 T 'Jere tber? any other remains of anyone in that place 
when you vent there? 

A v o f but I saw several bodies In the surrounding yard 
of the church. 

3 V.’as anyone ore sent at the time "ou have your conversa¬ 
tion with Lavno at the cpnteen? 

A wife, "rs. "lever Mascara, I am sure was there but 

T .lust can’t tell who else ml"ht have been there at the 
time I talked to Layoo. At that tl^e, my wife was busy 
workinr In the canteen and I doubt whether she heard the 
conversation. 

3 Did vou hear about anyone else who escaned? 

A * T o. 

3 Do you knew the names of any Japanese officers or sol¬ 
diers stationed In that community early In February? 

A No. 

3 Do you know anv Japanese units stationed In that com¬ 
munity in ^ebruar^, 1945? 

A No. 

3 Is there anything else you know about this shooting at 
tho corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Fatira in the evenin'? 
of February 10, 1945? 

A No more• 


DOf 


C0:-:*C1 T "TALTH C' 1 ' 
CITY OF !'A?!ILA 


r j >: PHiMPriNES) 

S3 


I, Domlnyo C. "’ascara, of lawful amo, bein'- duly sworn 
on oath, state that I have read a^d understood the fore^oln^ 
transcription o'* my interrogation and all answers contained 
therein, consistin'- of four pa^es, are true to the host of 
py knowledge a*** belief. 

/VyV-*7 

cr^ASCA - ^! 


Subscribed and sworn + o before ~-e t v is 
Julv, 194S. 


DA7TD 7. 0,‘yl, Ord Lt. , ATA^-D 
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CERTIFICATE 


We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 0205252°, JA5D, and 
David I. Day, 2nd Lt., 020*252*. JAOD, certify that on 
the 23rd day of July, 104*, personally appeared before 
us Do’-in*ro C. ^ascara, and nave the fore^olnr, answers to 
the several questions set forth; that after his testimony 
had been transcribed, the said Domlrsco C. Rascara read 


t^e same and affixed his signature thereto in pur presence. 
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Classification changed from SECRET to RESTRICTED by order of the 

Secretary of War -- By _ 

/JOHN F. PATCH, Major, JAGD, 11 September 1945. 
MARIA gOSENZWAIV, after bavins’ been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied on 2 July 1945 as follows: 


Q Vhat Is your name? 

A Marla Rosenzwaig. 

ft How old are you? 

A 41 vears old. 

ft Where do vou live’ 

A 318-D P. Campa, Sampaloc, Manila, P. I. 

Q Of what country er* you a citizen? 

A Russia. 

ft Did vou ever become a Filloino citizen? 

A Not yet. 

3 If you should move, who would always know your address? 
A Sercrei ^esedish, 1091 R. u ldalao Street, Quiapo, Manila. 

Q What was ’’our husband's name? 

A Franz Rosenzwaig. 

Q How old was he at the time of his death? 

A 62 years old. 

ft Mas he also a Russian citizen at the time of his death? 
A Me s. 

ft Did vou have any children? 

A Yes, my daughter. 

Q What Is her name? 

A Vera Rosenzwaig. 

ft What is her acre? 

A 12 years old. 

ft And she used to know and play with the boy Delfln de la 
Paz, Jr.? 

A Yes. She told me that she played with the boys in our 
neighborhood, including Delfln de la Paz, Jr. 

ft In early February, 1945, where did your family live? 

A At 421 San Marcelino Street, Ermita, Manila. 

Q Did anythin? unusual happen on 10 February 1945? 

A Yes. 

ft I show you a ohotogranh marked Exhibit ?. Do you recog¬ 
nize the man and woman on that photograph’ 

A v es. 


ft Who were they? 

A It is my husband and*I. 


ft 

A 


At the time of hie death, did your husband look like he 
looks in that picture? 

ves. He did not change much. D.S.A. vs Temeyuki YAMASHITA 
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Q I show you a map marked TxMbit A sh^v/in*- the area near 
vour home on Sam MarcelJ.no Street. WV»1 vou examine the 
man and state whether that nap correctly r'eorosertsthe 
area near your home? 

A Yes. 

Q When was It that your ho^e was burned? 

A February 9, 1945, between 1:00 o'clock to 2:00 o'clock 
In the afternoon. 

Q What did you do when v 0 ur house was bumlnr’ 

A We ran away. 

Q Where to? 

A before the house v;as burned, we "an to the ~reer house 
behind our house. 

Q How long did you stay there? 

A Twenty minutes. 

Q Who were with you? 

A Ky husband, Franz Rosenzwaig; my ^au^hter, Vera P.ose’-zwaip'; 
ray servant, Anne de Cruz; the old lady, Mrs. Sofia Afana- 
seff; and a few Filipino people whose names T don't >now. 
There were 10 to 15 Flliolnos there in all. 

Q What haopened after you came to the green house? 

A When we came to the green house, mv husband went back to 

our house to cut some rope from the pushcarts and take 

a few suitcases with him. 

Q When your husband came back to the ^reen house, what did 
he tell you? 

A When my husband came back to the rreen house, he told me 
and my daughter, Vera, to kneel down on our knees and 
pray. I asked him why. u e answered that Afanaseff and 
Koko were killed. He daid that they were with him when 
they were struck bv shrapnel ard killed. 

Q Who was Koko? 

A He was my husband's partner. ”y husband and he had 
worked for 10 to 12 years in the circus. 

Q Was he a clown? 

A Yes. 

Q What was his real name? 

A Vasiliy Iccnatoff. 

Q Was your husband still in the circus business at the 
time of his death? 

A No. He operated a reneral merchandizing store at 237 

Carriedo, Quiapo, Manila by the name of Manila Universal 
Store. 

Q What was the name* of the man whom your husband told you 
was killed at the same time when Koko was killed by 
shraonel? 

A Nikolai Afanaseff. 

Q Was this Mr. Afanaseff the husband of Mrs. Afanaseff 
whom you orevlouslv mentioned? 

4, Yes. 
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Q What happened next after your husband came back to the 
green house? 

A After 15 or 20 minutes, we ran to Colorado Street, and 
we stayed there until Saturday, February 10, 1945, about 
7:00 o'clock In the evening. YThen the fire came very 
near us, we ran to the ruins marked VACANT LOT on the 
map, Exhibit A. 

Q Is the building that you sleot In Friday night the 
building shown on the west side of Colorado Street on 
Exhibit A? 

A Yes. 

Q And the- vacant lot that you mentioned Is the olace 
marked VACANT LOT on Exhibit A? 

A Yes. 

Q Who were with vou In the house on Colorado Street that 
you slept In Friday night? 

A There wer^ about 25 or 30 people. 

Q Do you know the names of any of them? 

A My husband, Franz Rosenzwalg; my daughter, Vera Rcsenz- 
v.tLig; my servant, Anne de Cruz; and myself. 

Q What happened to Mrs. Afanaseff? 

A She was left In the green house on the veranda because 
she was badly wounded on the leg. 

Q How was she wounded? 

A By shrennel. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the other people who were 

with vou In the house In which vou sleot on Friday night? 

A No. 

Q Were they Filioinos? 

A Most of them were Filioinos. 

Q Were there any Chinese? 

A I don't know. 

Q How lon^ we re ’'ou in the vacant lot? 

A About after an hour, we hid- ourselves under an iron sheet 
and in the ruins on the vacant lot. We sat down together 
in one a-roup, and there we re fires all around us. Many 
oeoole came there to the vacant lot from our neighborhood. 

Q Did all the oeoole who ’.-ere with you in the house on 
Colorado "troet in which you slept on Friday night go 
with you to the vacant lot? 

A T think so, but I am not sure. 

Q Give us the names of all oersons who were with you on the 

vacant lot" 

A Mrs. Anc-eles and her two sons whose names I don't know. 

One of them was 18 and the other was 20. 

Q ’"ho else 0 

A No one excent mv family. 

Q About how many oeoole were there with you in the vacant 
lot? 

A It Is reallv very hare’ to answer that question. Mavbe 
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about 40 to 50. You see, people were cominT to tbe lot 
all the time. 

Q Do you know the names of any of them besides the Anveles 
family and your own family 0 ’ 

A No. 

Q What happened next? 

A After half an hour, Japanese soldiers came there and be- 
c;an to break our cover In which we were hidin~. They 
told us to run to the Philippine General u ospital on 
Taft Avenue. So, our rcroup ran to Fadre ?aura Street 
to the corner with the Japanese who had told uc to to 
to the hospital rlirht behind us. 

Q When the Japanese soldiers told you to *o to the Philip¬ 
pine General Hosoital, you and everyone else in the 
vacant lot then went to the corner of Colorado and Padre 
Faura Street and then went west on Padre Faura Street 
towards Taft Avenue, is that rl<?ht° 

A Yes. 

Q Did all the people leave the vacant lot? 

A The Japanese were roundinrr them up and I suppose nobody 
could escape because there were olentv of Japanese sol¬ 
diers around. 

Q Do vou know the names of anv of these Japanese 0 

A No. 

Q About how many Japanese soldiers were there? 

A I think about 10 or 12. 

Q What kind of uniform did they wear? 

A Ordinary «rreen uniform and they wore vreen le*Tin< 5 s and 
had helmet8. 

Q What kind of weapons did they carry? 

A They carried rifles with fixed bayonets. 

Q Did vou see any swords? 

A No. 

Q, Were there any officers anon* those soldiers? 

A I don't remember. 

Q Do you know where those soldiers came from? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether they were in the armv or in the navy? 

A I don't know. 

Q Did you see any markings or insignia on their caps or 
uniforms? 

A No, I didn't notice. 

Q What happened after the Troup started walking on Padre 
Faura Street towards Taft Avenue? 

A When we reached the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre 

Faura Street, another vrouo of Japanese soldiers stooped 
us. They then be*an to divide the women from the men 
and boys. I was sure my husband was behind me because 
he was not present when the Japanese stopped us. Rut 
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when I looked back, I saw my husband among the men and 
boys who were lined up. So, I went to him to take from 
him the suitcase containing our money and Jewelry, but 
a Japanese soldier wanted to bayonet me and did not 
want me to let me take the suitcase. So, I went with 
the group of women to the Philippine General Hosoital. 

Q When the group got to the corner of Taft Avenue and 
Padre Faura Street, you say that the Japanese soldiers 
there made two groups, one of women and one of men and 
boys, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q What did they do with the men and boys? 

A I saw them lined up by the Japanese. 

Q Where did they line up? 

A At the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street. 

Q Were they lined up in the place on Exhibit A marked 
"males lined up"? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see your husband with the men who were lined up? 

A Yes, I saw him. He was first in the line. 

Q Who else did you see who were lined up? 

A Mrs. Angeles*two sons whom I have told you before. 

Q Who else? 

A Nobody else that I know of. 

Q About how many men and boys were there lined up? 

A I think about 30 or 40. 

Q Do you know any of the Japanese soldiers who stopped 
the group at the corner? 

A No. 

Q What kind of uniform did they wear? 

A Most of them had the same uniform, and some had sabers. 

Q 3y the same uniform you mean the dark green uniform that 
you previously described? 

A Yes. 

Q Now describe the uniform that you say the officers wore? 

A The khaki was a different color from the soldiers'. 

The officers' uniforms were brown khaki; they had long 
brown boots, and had sabers. Moreover, they carried 
small pistols at their sides. They had on soft khaki 
caps with bills on it. 

Q Did you notice the insignia or the markings on their 
uniforms or caps of any of the soldiers or officers? 

A No. 

Q Do you know where any of those Japanese or officers came 
from or where their headquarters was? 

A No. 
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Q Vfhen the Japanese soldiers sererated the meles from the 
females, what did they tell the females to do? 

A They told us to ro to the Philippine General Hospital, 

'l And what did the females do? 

A Ne Just ran across Taft Avenue to the hosnital. 

Q, Exactly where did you ro? 

A ,T e went into one of the buildinrs of the Philippine Gene¬ 
ral Hosnital. 

Q How far av/av was that buildinr from the niece where the 
men were lined up? 

A Almost a block. 

Q Did all the females mo inside the buildinrr? 

A No. When we reached the buildim? at 3:00 o'clock in the 
eveninr, we knocked at the door. They opened the door 
but they did not lot U3 in because they said they had 
orders from the Japanese not to let anyone in at ni-ht. 

Go, they told us that we have to sleer in the warden 
until morally*. 

Q ifhere was the ~arder r 

A. It was on the side to the rear nf the bosnltrl buildinr. 

1 r? v>at time of ni"ht was it? 

A It v/as about ?:00 o'clock in the evenin'-. 

3 ’-'as it dark’ 

A Yes. There were firas all around us, t’-ou-h. 

o hf’on tV -order c-uld vou see where t.be rap v/ere lined 
up° 

A , It was quite far. 

^ Did vou hear any shots while yon were still outside the 
ho s o?trl° 

A Yes, T heard sVts after we rat "ear the hosnital. Po, 
we sunoose oup viushonds and sore wero ’-illed. 

(\ How do you know tVv v/ere machine-run shots’ 

A It. v/as rapid flrlr-; tVro were a lot of shots. And. 

T Vve heard machine-run shots before. 

% ’■’V'ere v/ere the machine-run e^-ts com!nr fron? 

A 'Erom +>e same side where we left mv Visbrnd. It v/as 

fron t v e directirn o^ Taft *verue ard Padre Eaura 7treet. 

3 "hat else did. you see or hear? 

A T didn't Van arv raise from Vat diractior. 

D Did. you see any maohlre-runs or Taft Avenue near Padre 

^rura ^treet'" w 1 

A No, T didn't see any machine-run. 

”1 About ’raw lop~ was it Vtv/een tV time that the Japanese 
mode the women ro to the hospital and the time you heard 
tV machino-rans fired*' 

A T think about 10 or ?0 minutes. 

o ”->vj manv . T an' , nese soldiera and officers v/ere there in the 
rroup tVt rat raw at TaV Avenue and Padre ’mira Street? 

A There v/ere about 1? or 1 = , but others were still comin-. 
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Q After the machine-gunning, what happened next? 

A After the firing, I did not hear anymore sound from that 

direction, We staved on the garden until morning. 

Q What hapnened the next mornlncr? 

A The next mornlns we were allowed to 70 Into a hospital 
building, that Is, the Nurses' Home. I don't know ex¬ 
actly, but I suppose we stayed there for three days. On 
the evening of the fourth day, we were told to leave 
evervthlng behind because we will be brought to the 
Philinplne General w osoltal in a hurry. We were nerralt- 
ted to brlrcr some of our thlnc-s and cigarettes. So, we 
proceeded to the Phi11onlne General Hospital. On the se¬ 
cond day, the Americans earns and released us. We were 
there until February 17, 1945, when we were liberated. 

Q Did you go back to the place where the men were lined up 
to look for ' f our husbend? 

A I wanted to cro back, but the Americans did not allow me 
because t^ere were still shootin" ^oln" on In the neigh¬ 
borhood . 

Q Did you ever see your husband again? 

A No. 

Q If he had escaped where would he had gone to? 

A I am sure he would have found me through our many friends. 

Q Did your husband ever engage In any guerrilla activities? 

A No. 

Q Did he commit any sabotage or any anti-Japanese activi¬ 
ties? 

A No. 

Q Did the Japanese at any time accuse him of committing any 
anti-Japanese acts or of being a guerrilla? 

A No. 

Q Did he snend all his time In his business? 

A Yes, In the store. 

Q Do you know whether any of the people In thfe group with 
you were ever accused of committing any anti-Japanese 
activities? 

A I don't know anybody. 

Q Do you know anyone who saw the shooting? 

A No. 

Q Is there anything else about the shooting that you know? 

A No more. 



iwua j.u’ 

318-D P. Caraoa, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P. I. 
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CC’T'OHtfEAI.TH 0^ THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OP NANI LA. ) SS 

x--x) 


I, Karla Rosenzwalg, 318-D P. Campa, Sampaloc, Manila, 
P. I., of lawful age, bding duly sworn on oath, state that 
I have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation, 
and all answers contained therein are true to the best of 
ray knowledge and belief. 


MARIA ROSEffZWAIG /V 

318-D P. Campa, Sarapaloc, \/ 


Nanila, F. I. 



CERTIFICATE 


I, Abrahnrn Fishman, 1st Lt., .TA CD, 02052529, and I, 
David I. Dav, 2nd Lt., JACD, 0205252?, certify that on the 
2nd day of July, 1945, nersonally appeared before us Maria 
Rosenzwalg, 31&-9 ?. Carapa, Sampaloc, Manila, P. I., and 
gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
forth; that after her testimony had been transcribed the 
said Maria Rosenzwai? read the same ar$ affixed her signa¬ 
ture thereto in our nresence 



Nani la, 75 . I. 
-it-.- J'lly, 1945. 
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CONCORDIA MIRA, after having been duly sworn, testifled 

at the Widow's Hone, Nagtahan Street, Sampaloo, Manila, on 

4 my 1945 as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Conoordia Mira. 

^ Where do you live? 

A Widow's Home, Nagtahan Street, Sampaloc, Manila. 

Q In ease you should move from here, who would know where 
you oan be found? 

A Gertrudes Gutierrez, Tanduay Street near the Tanduay 
Fire Station. 

Q, How old are you? 

A Bl. 

0, What is your oitizenship? 

A Filipino. 

Q Are you married or single? 

A Single. 

<4 Where were you on February 10, 1945? 

A At Colorado Street, Eralta, Manila. I do not know the 
number of the house because we were Just evabuees there. 

<4 What time of the day did you evacuate to the house on 
Colorado Street? 

A At about 6;00 o'dock in the afternoon. 

<4 Who were with you at that time? 

A My sister, Mrs. Carmen Beroes, age 29; my brother-in-law, 
Silvestre Beroes, age 30; their children, SHvestre, Jr., 
age 7; Alfredo, age 6; Lilia, age 4; Eduardo, age 9 months; 
and many others whose names I do not know. 

<4 When did this group leave the house on Colorado Street? 

A At about 6:00 o'olook in the afternoon. I oan not rem¬ 
ember the exaot time. 

<4 Where did you go from there? 

A We went to the vacant lot where we were told by Japanese 
soldiers to go to the Philippine General Hospital. 

Q, I show you a sketoh marked Exhibit A and ask you to show 
me the vacant lot to which you went. 

A We went to the place marked "vacant lot" on the sketoh. 

Q Is this sketoh marked Exhibit A representative of the 
area, except for scale? 

A Yes, sir. 

<4 Did everyone who was with you in the house on Colorado 
Street go to the vacant lot? 

A Yes, but I did not see all of them there. 

<4 Did all of the people whose names you have given us go 
to the vacant lot with you? 

A Yes, sir. 
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4 Hov long did you stay In the raoant lot? 

A For about fire minutes only. 

4 Ware there any other people in the raoant lot idien you 
got there? 

A Yes, there were plenty. I oouldn't say how many. 

4 Do you know any of them? 

A Yes, sir. 

4 Whom did you see and know besides the people that you 
went there with? 

A One Juanito, a servant of Mrs. Jimenez whose last name 
I do not know; one Mr. del Rosario whose first name I 
do not know; and Filar Relano, age 19. I do not know 
the address of Pilar Relano. All those I hare named 
were Filipinos. 

Did the Japanese tell you where to go from there? 

A Yes, sir. They told us to go to the Philippine General 
Hospital. 

4 Then what happened? 

A We went t*> the oorner of Padre Faura and Taft avenue 
where the men were stopped for further inspeotlon. The 
women were told to prooeed to the Philippine General 
Hospital. 

4 What did the women do then? 

A They went to t.h* hospital. 

4 What happened to the men at the oorner of Padre Faura 
and Taft Avenue? 

A I saw them lining up. 

4 Were the men still lining up whan the women went to the 
Philippine General Hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

4 Did you see the men after you left them at the oorner 
of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue? 

A No. 

4 Hare you seen any of the men whose names you have given 
us slnoe that time? 

A No. 

4 Did the women go to the Philippine General Hospital? 

A Yes, si r. 

4 Were any of the men whom you have named guerrillas or 
engaged in sabotage or any anti-Japanese aotlvities? 

A I do not know. 

4 What were the oltizenshlps of Siivestre Deroes, Juanlto, 
del Rosario, and Pilar Relano? 

A Filipino oitizens. 

4 Was Slivestre Heroes' wife with you at all times after 
6:00 o'olook in the evening of February 10, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

4 Did she saw anything more 

A No. 
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q I hand you a photograph marked Exhibit B and ask you 
whether you know the man in that pioture. 

A Tee, air. 

Q Did you aee him among the men in the vaoant lot about 
whioh you have told ua? 

A Tea, air. 

q Did you aee him among the men lined up on Padre Faura 
near Taft Avenue that nigit? 

A Yea, air. 

q Do you know hia name? 

A No. 

q He ran a atore, ia that right? 

A Tea, air. 

q Do you know where he lived? 

A No, but he was in a house on Colorado where he evaouated. 

q Was there anyone with him? 

A Tea, hia wife. 

q Did you aee hia daughter who is about twelve yeara old? 

A I do not remember. 

q I hand you a photograph marked Exhibit C and ask you 
whether you aaw any of theae people in the vaoant lot. 

A The only faoe that I remember is the woman's in the back 
row. I aaw her in the vaoant lot and in the hospital. 

q Did you hear any machine-gunning about dark that evening? 
A Tea, and I heard men ahouting. 

q Where did the abouta come from? 

A From the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura. 

q Where were you when you heard the ahouta and shooting? 

A Not very far. I was about half way between the oorner 
of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue and the Nurses' Home. 

q What did you do when you heard the shouting and shooting? 
A We oan not do anything because the Japanese were with us 
and they told ua not to look baok. 

q Did you look back? 

A No. 

Q Do you know any of the Japanese that you saw at the va¬ 
cant lot, on Padre Faura, at the oorner of Padre Faura 
id Taft Avenue, or at the Philippine General Hospital? 

A No. 

q rtere the Japanese that you aaw army or navy personnel? 

A Navy. 

q Did you see any army soldiers at all? 

A No. 


q How do you know that the Japanese you saw were navy per¬ 
sonnel? 

A Because of their uniform and caps. 
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Q, Will you describe their uniform and oapa? 

A The color of their uniform was brown and a star was on 
their caps. 

Q Did they have any armbands? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Do you know anything more about the shooting of the men 
at the oorner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue on February 
10. 1945? 

A Ho. 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I. Conoordia Mira, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have read and understood the foregoing 
transcription of my interrogation and all answers contained 
therein, consisting of four pages, are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this M day of 
July, 1945. 


CERTIFICATE 


We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 02052529, JAGD , and David 
I. Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that on the 4th'day 
of July, 1945, personally appeared before us Conoordia Mira, 
and gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
forth; that after her testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Conoordia Mira read the same and affixed her^signature 
thereto in our presenoe. f /. / 


*, 1st Lt., JAGD 


Manila, P. I. 

Vp . July, 1945. 
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P^ISCTLO VFWDICLA, after havinr been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied on 9 Julv 194^ as follows: 


r> 


5 ’•.'hat Is your name? 

A ^rlscllo ’'endlola. 

9 "bat Is your address? 

A 169 Lardlzahal, Interior, Sampaloc, Manila, P. I. 

Q In case you should move from where you are now livin'?, 
wbo would always know whore you could be found? 

A Mv sister, Felicidad Mendlola, 34 San Anton, Sampaloc, 
"anlla, P. I. 

Q ,,T hat Is vour occupation? 

A I an a chauffeur. 

Q u ow old are vou? 

A 33 veers old. 

3 Of what country are you a citizen? 

A Phllioplnes. 

Q Where were you livin'* durin" the earlv nart of Februar”, 

104^? 

A 144P General Luna, Manila. 


Q Hoy lonv ^ad you lived t^ere? 
A Five or six ^ears. 




Q Were vou living at that address on 10 February 1945? 
A v es. 

Q Did vou leave that place on 10 February 1945? 

A Mes. 


Q Where did you to from there? 

A I went with my family and others who lived at the same 
address towards the direction of the hospital because it 
se'emed to be safe. 


Q To what hospital do you refer? 

A Philippine General Hospital. 

Q Wat time did you leave your home at that address to go 
to the Philippine General Hospital? 

A Between 7:00 o'clock and e?00 o'clock in the morning of 
February 10, 1945. 


Q Did you leave for the hospital alone or did vou have any 
corananions? 

A Some of my neighbors were with me. They were Eusebio Ma 
drlral, asre 39, a Filipino citizen; Cirilo Mendlgo, age 
27, and his 'family, a Filipino citizen; Aurea Bautista, 
are 60, a Filipino citizen; Crlstito Mariano Soria, are 
30, a Fillolno citizen; Generoso Oyong, age 24, a Fili¬ 
pino citizen; Rodolfo Joaquin, age 24, a Filipino citi¬ 
zen; Melanlo Pelano, are 32, a Filipino citizen; my wife 
Fell cl slma Estrada Mendlola, are 32, a Filipino citizen; 
my three children, Rosalinda T ’endiola, age 7» Prlscilo 
Mendlola, Jr., age 5, and Emmanuel Mendlola, age 2fc; my 
mother-in-law, Fllomena Bengco, age 60, a Filipino•citi¬ 
zen (died two weeks after liberation by the Americans); 
Vlotoriano Estrada, the husband of Fllomena Bengco, age 
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65, a .•'’lUolnr r't^zon. There were some o^er neoole 
whose names T don't know. 

Q Which of these people a’-e now ''Ivin"'' 

A iurea ’"’autista, Fosebio "adrival, leneroso Over'-, Rudolfo 
Joaquin, Cirllo Mendlvo, *'elanio Pelano, Victorian^ 
Fstrada, and all the women excont 71 logons r, en~e'-» who 
died of dv sen ter"/ in "arch, 1945* 

Q hid t.Ms vrouo von have described reached the Phllinpine 
General u osnita1' > 

A v o. 

^ What haooened to prevent all of you ^rom reacMnv t>«e 
hospital? 

A ’.Then we -rot to Orosron and Pennsylvania Streets in front 
of the V '"’!A, the Japanese stonned all of ns there. The 
Japanese ordered all t^e ladies and children to vo to 
the PMlinolrr ’’-eneral x, osoital, which ti"ey did and al? 
the men were told to vo to ohe Y7GA upstairs. 

Q Did all of the men vou *ave named ro to the YTYJA? 

A Yes. 

Q Was there anyone at the Y?'(JA when your rroup arrived 
there? 

A There were many men there. There were around 20, I think, 
who were t^ere. I didn't know them. 

Q Did any Tien come to the Tr MCA after your vrouo vot there? 

A ? T o. 

Q Now Ion" - did vou stav at the YWCA" 

A We staved until 5:00 o'clock, Saturday afternoon. We 
were there from 7:00 o'clock in the mornin'/. 

Q Why did you leave the v * f CA? 

A because the olace was burning, so I jumped through the 
window. 

Q Did all the men you know and have named, as well as the 
ones you did not knov:, leave the Y^IA at the same ti^e 
vou did? 

A Yes. 

Q, Was the YYOA machine-vunned bv the Japanese while vou 
were there 0 

A Not that T know about. 

Q, Were vou uostairs at the ^'OA at the time you were in the 
bulldin^? 

A Yes. 

Q Were any of the men downstairs at the V 7CA while vou were 
in the hulldlnat 7 

A Yes. 

q ’-here did vou vo after vou Jumoed out of the second story 
window at the vm^a" 

A We went to the back of the v '' r !A. 

Q I hand you a sketch marked Exhibit A and ask ’^ou to show 
me where vou went from the Y v 0A r 

A I went to the olace between Pennsylvania and '•olorado 
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Streets and Oregon and Padre Faura Streets marked VACANT 
LOT on your paper. 

Q Does this sketch fairly represent that neighborhood 
except for scale? 

A Yes. 

Q Did all of the men who were with you at the YMCA go to 
the same place that you did? 

A Yes, all of them went to the vacant lot. 

Q Were any killed or injured between the YMCA and the 
vacant lot? 

A Not that I saw. 

Q Then all of the men who were with you at the YMCA got over 
to the vacant lot? 

A Yes. 

Q Were there any people at the vacant lot when you got there? 

A There were already people there. I don't know how many 
but there were many of them. There were some Chinese, 
Russians, Spaniards, and mestizas. 

Q I hand you a photograph marked Exhibit B and ask you 
if you saw the people pictured there on the vacant lot? 

A I don't remember them. 

Q I hand you a photograph marked Exhibit C and ask you 
if you saw the people pictured there on the vacant lot? 

A I don't remember them. 

Q How long did you stay on the vacant lot? 

A About 6:30 o'clock in the afternoon, the Japanese came 
and told all of us to go to the Philippine General Hospi¬ 
tal. 

Q Did everybody on the vacant lot leave there when told by 
the Japanese to go to the Philippine General Hospital? 

A I can not say that all of them left. 

Q How many people left the vacant lot at the time you did? 

A I can't tell because we were in the middle. 

Q Did all the people you have named leave the vacant lot 
at the same time that you did? 

A Yes. 

Q Where did you go from the vanAnt lot? 

A We went to Padre Faura Street and up Padre Faura Street 
to the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura Street. 

Q What happened at the corner of Padre Faura Street and 
Taft Avenue? 

A All the women were sent to the hospital and all the men 
were lined up by the Japanese. 

Q Were there any men lined up at the corner along Taft 
Avenue when your group got there? 

A Nobody was in line yet. 
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Q What happened to the women who were separated from the 
men at that corner? 

A They went to the Philippine 'leneral Hospital. 

Q Were any of them injured by the Japanese there at that 

corner? 

A No. 

Q, How many men were lined up at the corner at the same 
time you were? 

A About 100. 

Q Were any men brought there after you were lined uo? 

A There were about a 100 who were lined up with me. During 
the next 10 or 15 minutes, about another 100 were lined 
up with us, making a total of approximately 200 men alto¬ 
gether. 

Q What happened then 0 

A Then when we were lined up, thev began to machine-gun us, 
beginning at Taft Avenue and going up and down the line. 

Q How many ranks of men were lined up? 

A There were three lines. I was in the middle one. 

Q How long was each line? 

A We were very close together from the corner of Padre 
Eaura Street and Taft Avenue and the lines extended 
about 50 meters to the south. 

Q I hand you a sketch marked Exhibit A again and ask you 
to point out the location of the lines of men? 

A At the olsce marked "males lined up". 

3 What happened when the Japanese machine-gunned the men? 

A All of them fell down. 

Q Were any of them killed 0 

A I think all but about 20 were killed. Only about 20 got 
awav. 

Q After the Japanese machine-gunned the lines of men, what, 
if anything, did they do? 

A There was somebody making a noise somewhere. The Japa¬ 
nese went there and bayoneted him. Then at the back of 
me, somebody was moving too and he was shot. Afterwards, 
they shot me and bayoneted me at the back. They then 
stenued on my back. After that, they vent away. 

Q ,,r ere you shot by the machine-guns" 

A No. 

0, ’’ere you shot while .you we re lyin'* there on the ground? 

A Yes, bv a 45 caliber oistol. 

q Who gbot you? 

A The Japanese shot me; he walked among us and shot me with 
his pistol. I wa3 also bayoneted by another Japanese 
but I don't know whether he was t*he same one. I heard 
the oistol shots before and after I was shot. I did 
not 3ee anyone else being shot because I was lying on 
the . Dund face down. I heard there oistol shots and 
I was shot myself after t/he machine-gunning. This was 
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when the Japanese were walking amorc- us men who had been 
machine-sunned. 

Q Wh a t happened then 0 

A After about half an hour, I looked around and when I saw 
no Japanese around, T ran. 

Q ,r here did you cro° 

A At the back of the house alon* Taft Avenue. 

Q Were you alone or did someone leave with ,r ou? 

A At the time I left, I was alone. 

Q Did you see anyone else that oJ ■ T ht who escaped also? 

A v es, Eusebio ’'adrimel, Rudolfo Joao.uln, Ceneroso Cvonr and 
a man by the name of Salvador whose last name I don't know. 

Q What happened to Criotit.o Soria? 

A u e was killed when the Japanese machine-gunned us. 

Q What happened to Cirilo T *endiro? 

A u e ran awav before the mschine-'-unn^r~; the Japanese sol¬ 
diers ran after him. T ’e was in the line with the rest of 
us and ran awav. 

Q Did they shoot at him 0 

A 'Tot that T heard. 

Q, Did he ^et away’ 

A Yes, because T ^ve heard fr-'" rsebio '’adri^al th^t he 
is still iivln~ now. 

Q Do vou know where '"irilo ’'endlmo is ”ow? 

A No. 

Q Do you know where we can locate him? 

A No. 

Q lfhat happened to "elanlo Delano? 

A tJ e was not shot. T’e was not in the line at the corner 
of Padre Faura Street and "aft Avenue. u e had on a Red 
Cross bad"e and the Japanese allowed him to leave the 
YNCA and to to the Philippine ''-eneral T -»osoital; he left 
at about 7:00 o'clock, G aturday mominT. 

Q What happened to Victoriano Estrada? 

A "ecause of his a<re, he is around 5^, the Japanese allowed 
him to cro to the Philipnine General TJ ofl v 'ltal« u e left 
the vT’CA earl^ Saturdav morninp. 

Q Were any of the men who were with vou at the Y'TCA besides 
’"elanlo Pelano and Victoriano Estrada allowed to leave 
there’ 

A Nobody else; Jiist these two ones. 

Q Was Eusebio Kadrlc-al shot at the corner? 

A M e was not shot but he was bayonetted and cut alon^ the 
side of his head. 

Q v ’as Oeneroso Ovonc shot or bayonetted? 

A No. 

Q Was Rudolfo Joaouin shot or bayonetted? 

A No. 
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Q tfhere Is Generoso Cyong now? 

A I don't know. 

Q Y/here la Rudolfo Joaquin now? 

A He lived at 1448 Gral. Luna Street, Manila, about a 
month acco but I don't know If he la still there. 

Q Hov many Japanese did you see at the YMCA corner? 

A There were five who stopped us and separated the women 
from the men and told us men to go Into the YMCA. 

Q Do you know any of them? 

A Mo. 

Q V7ere they army or navy? 

A They were marines. 

Q How were t.hev dressed? 

A They had dark green uniforms. Some had on helmets and 
some had on ca^s. 

Q Were there any officers among them? 

A One of them had a pistol and saber, so I think he was an 
officer. 

Q What, kind of Insignia were these Japanese wearing? 

A I can't say. 

Q You sav while you were In the vacant lot between. Colorado 
and Pennsylvania Streets that some Japanese told you to 
move to the hospital, Is that rl<?ht? 

A Yes. 

Q How many Japanese were there at that place? 

A First, there were only two on the vacant lot. Then as 

we got over on Padre Faura Street near the Baptist Church 
there were many more. I don't know exactly how many. 

Q Do you know any of them? 

A Mo. 

Q How were they dressed’ 

A They were dressed in the same kind of uniform as the 

ones at the YMCA. Some were carrying rifles with fixed 
bavonets and some of them had soears. There were some 
officers among them but I don't know how many. These 
officers were dressed like the officers In front of the 
YMCA. 

Q How many Japanese were there at the corner of Padre 
Faura Street and Taft Avenue where you were machine- 
gunned? 

A From 10 to 15. 

Q Do you know anv of them? 

A Mo. 

Q Were there any officers amon- them? 

A There was at least one because I saw one wearing a saber 
and a pistol and he commanded the others. 

Q, How were they dressed? 

A The same kind of uniform like the others. 
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Q Were the Japanese at the vacant lot and those near the 
Baptist Church and those at the corner where you were 
machine-gunned army or navy? 

A Navy, they were the same as the others I hAve seen. 

Q Do you know to what organizations or units any of these 
Japanese belonged? 

A No. 

Q Do you know where the headquarters of any of the Japanese 
that you saw was looated? 

A Their headquarters was In the Paco Cemetery near the 

Paco Eire Station which Is located at General Luna Street 
and San Marcellno. 

Q Were any of the men who were lined up with you on Taft 
Avenue near Padre Faura Street guerrillas or engaged 
In sabotage or any anti-Japanese activities? 

A I don't know, but I vas. I had been a guerrilla myself 
since March 30, 1943, In "Marking's Pll-Amerlcans"'. South 
Central Luzon, 2nd battalion, 1st Regiment, 1st Division, 
as a orivate. under Major A. S. Fregenal. 

Q Did the Japanese accuse you or any other men who were 
machine-gunned of being guerrillas or engaged In any 
anti-Japanese activities? 

A No. They asked us if we were guerrillas before they shot 
us and we all answered no. I know they didn't know 
whether we were or not. 

Q Was any of the men in this group which was machine-gunned 
given a trial or hearing or anything of that nature by 
the Japanese before they were machine-gunned? 

A If they were, I don't know about it. 

Q Do you know the names of anv s of the officers who were in 

charge of the men stationed at the Paco Cemetery? 

A No. 

Q I 3 there anything else that you can tell us about this? 

A No more. 

169 Lardizabal, Int., 
Sampaloc, Manila, P. I. 
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interrogation, and all answers contained therein are true 
to the best of mv knowled~e and belief. 


PRTSCTLO MSNDIOfX 
169 ^ardizabal, Int., 
Sampaloc, Manila, P. I. 


Subscribed and sworn bdfore me this 3i£t day of July, 


JJ- 

DAVID I. DAY, 2nd Lt., ' 


RTIFICATE 


I, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., JAOD, 0205252°, and I, 
David I. Day, 2nd Lt., JAOD, 02052525, certify that on the 
9th day of July, 194-5, personally appeared before us Pris- 
cllo Mendiola, 169 Lardizabal, Interior, Samoaloc, Manila, 

P. I., and ave the foreaoin'* answers to the several ques¬ 
tions set forth; that after his testimony’ had been trans¬ 
cribed the said Priscllo ’ T endiola read the same and affixed 
his signature thereto in our nresence this SlLf- day of July, 
1945. ‘ 


A PRAHA’ T FIS-’MAN, 1st Lt., JAOD 


?*anila, P. I. 

31 , July, 1945. 


DAVID I. DAY," 2nd’ Lt .,( JAOD 


Investigator-Examiners 
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ANTONIO DE MAYO, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at 33 Shaw Boulevard, Mandaluyong, Rizal, on 18 
August 1945, as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Antonio de Mayo. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 33 Shaw Boulevard, Mandaluyong, Rizal. 

Q How old are you? 

A 18 years old. 

Q What is yoUr occupation? 

A Laborer. 

Q Are you a Filipino citizen? 

A Yes. 

Q In case you should move from here, who would know where 

to find you at all times? 

A Julian Calumay, 876 -A O'Donnell, Santa Cruz, Manila, 

P. I. 


Q 

A 

4 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q, 

A 


Calling your attention to the first part of February, 
1945, by whom were you then employed? 

Mr. Aquiles Laguda, 1029 Oregon, Ermlta, Manila, P. I. 

How long had you worked for him? 

For one and a half years. I was his cook. 

Were you at the home of Aquiles Laguda on Friday, 
February 9, 1945? 

Yes. 

Who else was there with you at that time? 

Aquiles Laguda, Corazon Laguda and their two sons; 
Hortensla Laguda; Manuel Plaridel Sotto; Abelardo Lopez; 
Alda Laguda; Paz Lopez Laguda, a widow; and I. 

Did other people come there that day? 

Yes. 

What time did they come there? 

8:00 o'clock in the moaning. 

Did anyone else come there that day'i 
Yes. Some Japanese came there because they heard a 
shot which they believed to have come from the house 
of Mr. Laguda but which really came from the center 
of the street. The Japanese made us put our hands up 
and searched the whole house, but when they found 
nothing, they left. All these people I have named were 
all there. 


Did you hear the shot? 
Yes. 

Who fired the shot? 

I don't know. 


P.S.A. vs Teasynki YAMASHITA 
Prosecution I 

fcxkikit N«. GS * 
Received!._ 
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Q Did anyone in the Laguda house fire the shot? 

A No. 

Q Did this group leave that house on Friday, February 9, 
1945? 

A Yes, at 5:00 o'clock in the afternoon. We all went to 
the YMCA. 

Q Everyone you have named left the house of Aquiles Laguda 
at that time and went to the YMCA? 

A Yes. 

Q Where was the YMCA? 

A The YMCA was near the northeast corner of Oregon and 
Pennsylvania Streets. 

Q How far was the YMCA from the house of Aquiles Laguda? 

A Very near, about five meters. 

Q Why did you all leave the Laguda house and go to the 
YMCA? 

A Because the fire was very near our home already. 

Q Did anything happen between the Laguda house and the 
YMCA? 

A Nothing. 

Q Who was at the YMCA when your group got there? 

A A Mr. Vera who was a Janitor at the YMCA; Ramon Ardena; 
James Papa; Pablo Viray; and there were many others 
whose names I did not know and don't know now. 

Q What happened while all you people were at the YMCA? 

A Five Japanese soldiers came to the YMCA and then told 

the women to go to the Philippine General Hospital. The 
women left and went to the hospital. They lined all the 
men up and searched them for weapons. The Japanese 
counted the men. There were 16 in all. The Japanese 
told us that if anyone of the 16 escape, thev will kill 
us all. They told us to go back to the YMCA and placed 
a guard on the street to watch us. The five Japanese 
who came to the YMCA wers naw people in charge of a cap¬ 
tain. They were quartered in the house of a Mr. de 
Silva whose first name I don't know, which was located 
on the northwest corner of Pennsylvania and Oregon 
”treets. The Japanese were dressed in dark green khaki 
uniform. They wore helmets and had a camouflage net 
wMch looks like a fisherman's net over their heads to 
the waists. They had red markings on their left rockets. 
The markings were zigzag. 

Q, What did the 16 men do when they went back to the YMCA? 

A We stayed all night there. 

Q How long did you stay there on Saturday, February 10, 
1945? 

A We stayed there until about 7:00 o'clock, Saturday eve¬ 
ning. 

Q Did all of the 16 men leave the YMCA at the same time? 

A Yes. 
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Q Where did you go from the YMCA? 

A We went to a burnt out area on Pennsylvania and Colorado 
Streets near Padre Faura Street. 

Q I hand you a sketch marked Exhibit A and ask you to 

point out where it was that you and the other men went 
from the YMCA* > 

A We went from the YMCA to the area marked VACANT LOT on 
that paper. 

Q Were there any people on the vacant lot already when you 
got there? 

A There were many people there already when we arrived. 

There were Chinese, Filipinos, Spanish and other peoole. 

Q, What other oeoole? 

A I don't know their nationalities; they were white people. 

Q Did all the men who were with you at the YMCA go to this 

vacant lot? 

A All of them started out and all got there except James 
Papa. He was shot by the Japanese at about the middle 
of the block between Oregon, Colorado, Padre Faura, and 
Pennsylvania Streets, about halfway between the YMCA 
and the vacant lot. 

Q Did you see Papa at the time he was shot? 

A Yes. When Papa was shot, he was badly wounded. He was 
shot in the chest. Manuel Sotto picked him up and car¬ 
ried him over by a tree where he laid him down. I was 
with Sotto at the time Papa said to us that we should 
leave him and the rest of us go on and try to get away. 
That is what we did. 

Q When you arrived at the vacant lot, did you see anyone 
that you knew? 

A Yes. 

Q Who did you see that you knew? 

A Mr. Rozenzweig, whose first name I don't know. 

Q I hand you a photograph marked Exhibit B and ask you if 
the man on that picture is the Mr. Rozenzweig whom you 
saw at the vacant lot? 

A Yes. 

Q Who was with him on the vacant lot if anyone? 

A I don't know whether anyone was with him or not. I was 
trying to hide and did get under some iron roofing 
sheets. 

Q I hand you a picture marked Exhibit C and ask you whether 
you saw these people or any of them on the vacant lot? 

A I can not tell because there were many Chinese there and 
I can not tell one Chinese from another. 

Q How long did you stay at the vacant lot? 

A More than two hours. 

Q What time was it when you left the vacant lot? 

A I don't know what time it was. It was getting dark. 
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ft Row did you happen to leave the vacant lot? 

A Many Japanese, I don't know how many, came to the vacant 
lot and told all of us to go to the Philippine General 
Hospital. 

ft Were these Japanese army or navy? 

A Wavy. 

ft How were they dressed? 

A Same as the ones at the YMCA. 

ft What kind of weapons did they have, if any? 

A Some of them had rifles with fixed bayonets; some had 
submachine-guns. Most of them oarried hand grenades on 
a belt around their waists. 

ft Were there any officers among them? 

A Yes. 

ft How many? 

A There were several. I don't know exactly how many. They 
wore red and white Kerapei bands which were red strips of 
cloth from the left side of their bodies at about their 
waists at an angle across their breasts to their right 
shoulders. The red cloth strip was striped with white, 
how many stripes I could not remember. These officers 
carried sabers and pistols, 

ft Do you know the names of any of these Japanese? 

A No. 

ft Do you know the organization to which they or any of them 
belonged? 

A I do not know. 

ft Did the Japanese make all the people who were in this 
vacant lot leave there? 

A Yes, men, women and children were made to leave the va¬ 
cant lot. 

ft Did all the people whom you have mentioned and that you 
have named leave the vacant lot? 

A Yes. I saw them myself. ^ 

ft Where did these people go from the vacant lot? * 

A Thev went all to Padre Faura and up on Padre Faura to¬ 
wards Taft Avenue. 

ft What happened when you reached the corner of Taft Avenue? 

A They separated the men from thb women. 

ft Where did the women go? 

A The women went to the Philippine General Hospital. All 
except one, A Filipino I think. She stayed there at the 
corner trying to get her belongings and didn't go with 
the other women. An officer with a saber swung at her 
with his saber, holding it with two hands and cut her 
head off. I do not know her name. 

ft Do you know of anyone else who saw this woman killed at 
that corner? 

A There were others who could have seen it, but I do not 
know whether anyone else did. 
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Q How many Japanese were there at the corner of Padre Faura 
Street and Taft Avenue? 

A There were 15 of them. 

Q Were any of them officers? 

A Yes, but I couldn't remember how many because they were 
moving around all the time. 

Q How were the Japanese at the corner of Padre Faura Street 
and Taft Avenue dressed? 

A The soldiers were dressed like the others I told you 

about, but the officers wore a brown woolen uniform, with 
the red cloth strips across their chests like the ones 
at the vacant lot. 

Q Were any of these soldiers or officers the same ones who 
were at" the vacant lot? 

A Yes, the ones who guarded us on the way up Padre Faura 
Street came from the vacant lot. 

Q Were any of the soldiers or officers at Taft Avenue and 
Padre Faura Street the same as the ones who were at the 
YMCA? 

A I don't know. 

Q Were any of the soldiers or officers at the vacant lot 
the same as the ones at the YMCA? 

A Some of the Japanese at the vacant lot came from the YMCA, 
but how many, I don't know. 

Q Were there any men lined up on the east side of Taft 
Avenue when your group got there at the corner? 

A No, not yet. 

Q What did the Japanese do with the men who were left at 

the corner after the women went to the Philippine General 
Hospital? 

A V r e were made to line up and hold our hands up In the air. 

Q Did the Japanese say anything to you then? 

A After we were lined up, the Japanese asked us If v;e were 

guerrillas. We all said no. 

Q How many men In the group who were lined up at the corner 
came with you from the vacant lot’ 

A I can't tell, but I think about 200. 

Q, Were any of the men brought there and lined up after 
your group from the vacant lot was lined up? 

A ves, some were brought after we were lined up. I think 
they were about 50, but I am not sure. There were 
several of them. 

Q, After all the men were lined ur>, what did the Japanese 
do? 

A They machine-cunned the line of men from one end to the 
other one time. 

Q ’-/hat happened to the men? 

A Yost of the men fell suddenly to the ground. Many were 
killed Immediately. There was much screaming and groan¬ 
ing. 
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Q Did anyone try to run away immediately after the Japanese 
machine-gunned the line of men? 

A There were two who tried to run away, but the Jaoanese 
shot at them and killed one of them. 

Q Who were they? 

A I don't know their names, but they were Filinlno men, both 
about 35 years of age who lived in the neighborhood around 
the Paco Fire Station. I knew their faces, but I never 
did know their names. 

Q What did you do when the Japanese machine-runned the 
group? 

A I fell down suddenly to the ground and acted as if I were 

dead. 

Q What did the Japanese do after that? 

A The Japanese came over to us and kicked everyone. And 
If they were moving, the Japanese bayonetted them and 
one of the officers cut off the heads of some of them, 

I think, with a saber. Just how many heads were cut off, 

I don't know, but there were several. 

Q Did you see anyone whom you knew and whom you have named 
to us who was bayonetted bv the Japanese? 

^ Yes, Dr. Vicente Gonza^a. Ye was near mo and he was act¬ 
ing like he was dead. I d.ldn' 4 raise up to see what vas 
point? on over the olace. I saw the body of Aquiles Lagu- 
da after he was killed there. Fe was not bavonetted, but 
only shot. I can't remember anybody else that I saw there 
although most of them were dead and lvinv around where we 
have been lined up. 

Q Did you see the body of Franz Rozenzweig? 

A No, but I saw him when we were all lined up. u e was up 
in front and I am not sure he was killed by bullets. 

Q How long did you lie on the around and pretend to he 
dead after vou were machine-gunned? 

A About an hour until the Japanese left that place. 

Q Then what did you do? 

A I stayed down on the ground and rolled over and over 

until I reached an air-raid shelter which was ri^ht be- *• 

hind where we were lined up. I dropped down into it. * 

Q What did you do then? 

A While I was in the shelter, there were Jaoanese soldiers 
in front of the Nurses' Home. I later ~ot out of the air¬ 
raid shelter and went into the Corona Restaurant which 
was the only building alon*? there which has not yet beer, 
burned. 

Q How long did vou stay in the restaurant? v— 

A I stayed there ^ost of t v e ni^ht. 

Q Did anyone stay there with you? 

A Another man, a Filipino, about AO years old, whose first 
name was Salvador and whose last name T do not know, 
spent the night with me. 
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Q Was this Salvador one of the group who was lined up and 
shot by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 

Q When did you and Salvador leave the restaurant? 

A -Salvador left sometime during the night and I left after 
he did. I left sometime around midnight. 

Q Where did you go? 

A I went back to that vacant lot on Colorado Street where 
we all were before. 

Q Did you see anyone else who was lined up with you get 
away? 

A Yes, I saw several, about five men running away. 

Q Did you see any of them afterwards who was lined up with 
you? 

A I saw one of them that night, a boy named Ricardo whose 
last name I don't know. He Is a Filipino, about 21 years 
of age. He came Into the Corona Restaurant while Salva¬ 
dor and I were there and he was still there when we left. 

Q Do you know where he can be located? 

A 1 don't know. 

Q Do you know of anyone else who escaped after the machine- 
gunning? 

A Yes. I have seen Manuel Sotto, and I have neard that Dr. 
Gonzaga, Raoul Akot, and Fortunato Tullo got away. 

Q Have you heard of anyone else who got away? 

A No more. 

Q Were you shot or bayonetted by the Japanese there on the 
corner of Padre Faura Street and Taft Avenue? 

A .1 was shot on the left arm on two places by maohlne-gun 
bullets, but I was not bayonetted. 

Q How long did you stay on the vacant lot on Colorado 
Street after the shooting? 

A I stayed there for four days. 

Q While you were there on the vacant lot after the shooting, 
did you see anyone who had been lined up with you when 
you were shot? 

A Only this man, Salvador, whc was with me. 

Q Do you know whether the Japanese at any time accused the 
men who were lined up and machine-gunned of being guerril¬ 
las or engaging in sabotage or anti-Japanese activities? 

A I don't know. 

Q Do you know if the men who were lined up there at the 
corner of Padre Faura Street and Taft Avenue were guer¬ 
rillas or saboteurs or had engaged In anti-Japanese 
activities? 

A I don't know. 
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3 Is there anything else that you can tell us about the 
shooting? 

A No more. 

ANTONIO DE MAYO * 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

PROVINCE OF RIZAL ) SS 

MUNICIPALITY OF KANDALUYONG ) 

I, Antonio de Mayo, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I had read to me and unierstood the fore¬ 
going transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein, consisting of nine pages, are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


ANTONIO DE MAYO 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this_ 
August, 1945. _ 


DAVID 17 DAY, 2nd Zt. , JAGD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA 


I, Jose D. Magno, residing at 1334 Mlguelln, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P. I., of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I truly translated the questions and^answers 
given from English to Tagalog and from Tagalog to English 
respectively and that after being transcribed, I truly 
translated the foregoing deposition containing nine pages, 
to the witness; that the witness thereupon in my presence 
affixed his signature thereto. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this JX& day of 
August, 1945. 


DAVID I. DAY, 


CERTIFICATE 


We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 02052529, JAGD, and 
David I. Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that on 
/#Zt day of August, 1945, personally appeared before 
us Antonio de Mayo, and according to Jose D. Magno, gave 
the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth 
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therein; that after his testimony has u een transcribed, 
the said Antonio de Mayo had read to him by tbe said 
interpreter the same and affixed his si-nature therein in 
our presence. 
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CLARA C. JIMENEZ, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at the Santa Ana Health Center, Medel Street, Santa 
Ana, Manila, on 3 July 1945 as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Clara C. Jimenez. 

0 . How old are you? 

A 31. 

Q What is your oitizenship? 

A Filipino. 

Q, Are you married? 

A Yes. 

Q, Is your husband alive? 

A He is dead. 

4 What was his name? 

A Eustaoio a. Jimenez. 

What was his occupation? 

A Aooountant. He was connected with the Bureau of Audits. 

Q Was your husband a citizen of the Philippines? 

A Yes. 

Q How old was he at the time of his death? 

A 31. 


Q Where do you live now? 

A 137 Suter, Santa Ana, Manila. 

Q With whom do you live? 

A With my father-in-law. 

Q What is hi8 name? 

A Falipe Jimenez. 

Q What is his occupation? 

A City Auditor. 

Q Where do you work? 

A Santa Ana Health Center, Medel Street, Santa Ana, Manila. 

Q, Do you remember February 10, 1945? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened on that date? 

A At about 5:00 o’clook in the afternoon, the Japanese set 
fire to the houses surrounding ours and our house was 
later inoluded in the fire. Then, we ran to the adjoin¬ 
ing vacant lot which was burned previously. We stayed 
there for about thirty minutes. When we fled from the 
house, the Japanese shot at us. Right in front of our 
house were two maohlne-guns. We did not pass through the 
street, but bored holes through the fence so that we can 
reach a plaoe of safety. 

Q, Were those machine-guns firing at you? 

A I think those machine-guns were used to kill Colonel Te- 
lesforo Martinez who was living near our house. The 
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Japanese who shot at us were using rifles and pistols. 

Q Who were with you at the time the Japanese soldiers 
were firing at you? 

A My ohildren, Angelita, age 6; Alberto, age 7; Teresa 
age 2; ay maid, Consolaeion Toraquinia, age 16; m" 
houseboy, Juanito delos Reyes alias Juanito Tull! -ge 
21; and my brother, Augusto Calianga, age 19. 

Did all these persons lire in your house? 

A Yes. 

(I Were they all Eilipino oitixens? 

A Yes. 

Q Why were the Japanese shooting at you? 

A We do not know. 

q Did they give you any order to stop or go any plaoe? 

A No. Anyone they saw in the house was shot at. 

Q They shot at you all as soon as you tried to leave the 
house, is.that right? 

A Yes, in foot we were orawling when we left the house. 

We were not able to ran. 

Q, Had the Japanese ever instructed you not to leave your 
house? 

A No. 

<i Were any of you hit by the Japanese firing? 

A No. 

How many Japanese soldiers were there firing? 

A There were many, but they were not together. 

Q About how many were there firing at you? 

A In that plaoe, about ten of them, more or less. 

Q Do you know the names of any of them? 

A No. 

Q Describe the uniform whieh they wore? 

A The oolor of their uniform was greenish khaki. Thay wore 
helmets. By the way, I forgot to mention that the one 
in charge of that battalion was Captain Tanaka. I do not 
know his first name. 

Q How do you know his name? 

A Bedause when we were running, a neighbor of ours said 
that Captain Tanaka oan help us. I asked who Captain 
Tanaka was and he said Captain Tanaka was In oharge of 
the garrison at Colorado and Oregon Streets. 

9 , What building was this Japanese garrison quartered? 

A It was in a house in which Dootor Jaime Laloo stayed at 
the nosthwest oorner of Oregon and Colorado Streets. 

q Do you know what unit was garrisoned there? 

A I do not know. 

(I W*« it a battalion that was quartered there? 

A frankly, I do not know how many men compose a battalion. 
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Q Did you not loo any v*r the inaigniae on the uni fora 
and oapa of the eoIdlers who were firing at you? 

A I haven't notioed any insignias, but aooordlng to some 
people they were marines. 

Q. Who told you that they were marines? 

A The people who fled with us. As you know, when we were 
in the vaoant lot we knew before hand that the Japanese 
were marines. 

Cl Was Captain Tanaka among the soldiers who were firing 
at you? 

A I do not know exaotly. 

Q Was he in oommand of those soldiers? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you know? 

A Because he was living near our house. It is logical to 
assume that he was their commander. 

q Do you know his first name? 

A No. 

Q Do you know the names of any other Japanese officers or 
soldiers who were near your neighborhood? 

A I do not know. 

Q Were there any officers with the soldiers who were fir¬ 
ing at you? 

A I am not very sure. It is hard to distinguish because 
their uniforms were plmost the same. 

<1 Were any of them oarrying swords or sabers? 

A Many of them were oarrying sabers and pistols. 

Cl Did you see whether the Japanese aotually hit anyone at 
the time they started firing? 

A Yes. A woman was hit in front of our house and a Chinese 
man. That is why we did not dare to pass through the 
street. There were many other casualties. 

Cl What was the name of the woman who was hit in front of 
your house? 

A i do not know her name. She must be about 30 years old. 

Q, Who was the Chinese man who was hit? 

A I do not know his name, too. He was about 35 to 40 years. 

Q Were they both killed? 

A The woman was killed. When we left, the Chinese man was 
still alive. They were the only ones we saw. 

Q You aotually saw the shooting from your house? 

A Yes. We were at the back of the house. We wanted to 
pass through the front gate, but when we saw the woman 
shot we did not proceed. 

Q, Where did you go from your house? 

A To a vacant lot next to our house. 

And was there a burned out vacant area north of your 
house on the west side of Colorado Street extending to 
Padre Faura Street? 

A Yes. 
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q Who wore with you in that vaoant lot? 

A We ware many, 

q About how many people? 

A We were around 300 inoluding the ohildren that were ga¬ 
thered in that burned out area. Eaoh family was hidden 
in an improvised shelter. These improvised shelters were 
made from galvanized iron sheets taken from the houses 
that were burned. 

q Is the vaoant lot that you mentioned the plaoed marked 
vaoant lot identified as Exhibit A? 

A Yes. 

q Give us the names of all persons whom you remember were 
with you in the vaoant lot. 

A The family of Justioe Anaoleto Diaz: Anaoleto Diaz, age 
65; his sons, Teodoro, age 35, and Carlos, age 30; 

Carlos' wife, age 25, and his ohildren, ages 6, 4, and 
2; his daughter, Isabel, age 22; two maids of the Diaz 
family, ages 20 and 25; and one oook, age 25. 

q Who is the next family? 

A The family of Luis Perez-Samanlllo: Luis Perez-Samanlllo, 
age 55; his wife; and one Domingo, a gardener whose first 
name I do not know, age 30. 

q Who is the next family? 

A The family of Silvestre Beroes: SHvestre Beroes, age 30; 
his wife, age 28; his sons, ages 10 and 8; his daughters 
ages 5 and 3 months; and a sister-in-law of Mr. Beroes, 
one Conoordla, age 25. 

q Where did the Diaz family live? 

A Next to our house. 419 Colorado, Ermita, Manila. 

q Where did the Beroes family live? 

A In the garage baok of our house. 

q Where did the family of Luis Perez-Samanlllo live? 

A They were living in Looban Street, but three days pre¬ 
vious to February 10th their vioinity was burned so 
that they evaouated to our house. 

q They were living in your house on February 10th? 

A Yes. 

q Do you know whether the members of the Diaz, Perez-Sama- 
nillo, and Beroes families were all Filipino oitizens? 

A An except the family of Perez-Samanillo. 

q What was his oitizenship? 

A Spanish. His wife was a German. 

q Who else did you recognize in the vaoant lot? 

A The family of Professor Delfln de la Paz and Mrs. Ange¬ 
les whose first name I do not know. 

q Do you know where Mrs. Angeles lived? 

A Near our house. It might be in Padre Faura. 

q What was her husband's name? 

A I do not know. 
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4 Who wore with Mrs. Angelos? 

A Her ohildren, ages about 16 and 18. I do not know 
their names. 

<4 What msmbers of the De la Paz family did you see in 
ths vaoant lot? 

A Professor De la Paz* ohildren. I do not know their 

names. 

Q Were Mr. and Mrs. Delfin de la Paz in the vaoant lot, 
too? 

A Yes. 

<1 Do you know whether the members of the family of Mrs. 
Angeles were all Filipino oitlzens? 

A Yes, they were. 

4 Who else did you see in the vacant lot? 

A There were many people there, but I do not know their 
names. Most of them were Filipinos; next in number 
were the Chinese. There were Spaniards, Russians and 
sons others. I also saw in the vacant lot Luis del 
Rosario, age 30, who is still living in Tondo. 

Q Where does he live? 

A In Sande, Tondo, Manila. 

Q I show you a pioture marked Exhibit B. Have you ever 
seen either of the two persons in that pioture? 

A No. 

<1 Do you remember the names of any other persons besides 
those you have already named who were with you in the 
vaoant lot? 

A No. 

<1 What happened after you left the vaoant lot? 

A We were told by the marines to go to the Philippine 
General Hospital. 

What happened then? 

A From the vaoant lot we went north to Padre Faura and 
then we went west on Padre Faura towards Taft Avenue 
until we reaohed the oorner of Taft Avenue and Padre 
Faura. 

<1 Did you know whether all of the people who were with 
you in that vaoant lot prooeeded with you to the oorner 
of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura? 

A Yes. 

Q Why? 

A Beoause the marines were very strlot. We did not like 
to go, but they will bayonet us. ThSre were many ma¬ 
rines all around. 

4 There were soldiers all around so that no one oould 
escape from the vacant lot? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see anyone esoaped from the vaoant lot? 

A No. 
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Q What happened when you left the corner of Taft Avenue 
and Padre Faura? 

A An the men were taken and were aaked to line up. All 
the women and children were told to go to the hospital. 

Q, Who asked the men to line up and told the women and 
ohildren to go to the hospital? 

A The marines. 

Q, How many? 

A There were many. Maybe there were about twenty of them 
on the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre Faura and many 
still were scattered around the vioinity. 

Q How do you know they were marines? 

A Because we knew before February 10th that only the ma¬ 
rines were left in the oity. 

Q What uniform were the Japanese soldiers at the corner of 
Taft Avenue and Padre Faura wearing? 

A Khaki of greenish color. 

Q Did 'they have any insignia on their uniform or caps? 

A I do not remember. 

Q Were they carrying rifles or sabers? 

A They were carrying pistols. 

Q Were there any officers among them? 

A There must be. As I said, it is so hard to distinguish 
easily the officers from the soldiers. 

Q, Did you see any maohine-guns at or near that oorner? 

A I did not see. It was only in front of our house where 
I saw three maohine-guns. 

Q What did the women do after they were ordered to go to 
the hospital? 

A We followed the Japanese meekly. We did not make any 
oomplaints. 

Q Where did you go? 

A We tried to go to the hospital first, but we were not 

allowed to enter. All doors of the hospital were dosed. 

So we stayed on the grounds between the Nurses’ Home and 
the hospital. 

<1 What time of the day was this that you went to the 
hospital? 

A At about 7:00 o'dock in the evening. 

Q Was it already dark? 

A Yes, but we oould still reoognize faoes. It was dusk. 

Q Where were the men lined up by the Japanese marines? 

A They were lined up on Taft Avenue near the oorner of 
Padre Faura near a small restaurant. 

Q I show you a map identified as Exhibit a. Were the men 
lined up at the plaoe on the map marked "Males Lined Up"? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that map a oorrect representation, exoept for scale, 
of the area involved? 

A Yes. 40 
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Q, Whoa did you Bee among the men who were lined up? 

A Anaoleto Diaz who was ahead of my husband and his two 

sons, Teodoro and Carlos. 

Q Who else did you see with your husband? 

A My son, Alberto, age 7. However, the Japanese allowed 
me to get him. 

Q Who else did you see lined up? 

A My brother, *ugusto Calianga; my servant, Juanito; Jua- 
nito Edralin, a Filipino about 27 years old; Luis Perez- 
Samanillo, Mr. Siivestre Beroes, Professor Delfin de la 
Paz, and Mr. Luis del Rosario. I do not rememb^x* the 
rest. 

Q Do you know the address of Juanito Edralin or any rela¬ 
tive of his? 

A No. However, his parents lived in Imus, Cavite. 

Did you see Chinese among those lined up? 

A Yes. 

Q, Do you know any of them? 

A No. 

Q Were all the men and boys with you in the vacint lot 
inoluded among those mho were lined up? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you know the men and boys with you in the vacant 
lot were lined up? 

A They had no means of esoape. There was a tight oordon 
of Japanese soldiers all around them. Japanese soldiers 
were with us from the time we were rounded up in the va¬ 
cant lot until we reaohed the oorner where the men were 
lined up. 

Q What did you see or hear after you left the grounds of 
the hospital or on the way there? 

A I heard nothing, except in about an hour after we left 
the hospital we heard machine-gun fire. The firing 6f 
maohine-guns came from the direction of Padre Faura and 
Taft avenue. 

Q, Do you know how many maohine-guns there were? 

A Aooording to Mr. del Rosar.io there were five. 

^ How many did you hear? 

A I can not distinguish. 

Did you see the maohine-guns firing? 

A No. 

Could you see the men to whom they were firing? 

A No. 

Q Were they firing at the men who were lined up? 

A I think so. 

Q Why? 

A Because who else will they fire at there. Almost all 
the women and children were near our place. 
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^ Did the women try to gain admission to the hospital? 

A Yes, they did. 

What happened? 

A The boya in the hospital said that they have reoeived 
orders from the military authorities not to admit any¬ 
one in the hospital. 

ft So what happened? 

A We stayed in the hospital grounds. 

ft What h appened the next morning? 

A We went up to the hospital. At first the dootor did not 
want to admit us, but we insisted because the shelling 
was going on intensely. We were sent to the dispensary. 

ft How long did you stay in the dispensary? 

A We stayed there one day and one night. Later, we trans¬ 
ferred to the main building where we stayed until Feb¬ 
ruary 17th when the Amerloans oame. 

ft Do you know whether any of the men who were lined up 
esoaped? 

A Yes, my servant, Juanito, Mr. del Rosario and a certain 
Dr. Gonzaga whose first name I do not know. I have ne¬ 
ver seen any of the others afterwards. 

ft Do you know where your servant is now? 

A I have looked for him in many places, but I have not 
been able to find him. 

ft Do you know where Mr. del Rosario is? 

A At present he is residing at Sande, Tondo, but I do not 
know exaotly where in Sande. 

ft Do you know anyone who oan help us locate your servant 
and Mr. del Rosario? 

A No. 

ft Where is Dr. Gonzaga? 

A I do not know where he is now. 

ft Do you have any idea how we oan find him? 

A No. 


ft Is he a physioian? 

A I think he is. 

ft Do you know where he lived in February, 1945? 

A Near our vioinity. I do not know him. It was my ser¬ 
vant who said that it was Dr. Gonzaga who escaped with 
him. 

ft These men who esoaped had been among those who lined 
up, but they esoaped after the shooting, is that right? 

A Yes. According to Mr. del Rosario, he ran when he saw 
the machine-guns being mounted. They shot at him, but 
he was not hit. 

ft What did your servant, Juanito, say about the shooting? 

A He said they were asked to line up. They were not tied 

but were allowed to whisper to one another. They were 
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very orderly. They did not want to incur the anger of 
the Japanese. After about an hour when the Japanese 
thought that there were no more people in the vaoant 
lot, they were searched for weapons one by one. There 
was an officer who addressed them and who said: "All 
Filipinos bad',' in broken English, "all of you now 'pong, 
pong" as he pointed his gun at them, meaning that the 
Filipinos would now be shot. Then, about five maohine- 
guns were mounted and all the men who were lined up 
were shot. They were shot at five times, according to 
my servant. My servant was oarrying a big leather suit 
case which he used for cover when they fired at them. 

When all the men fell, he pretended he was killed, too. 
Then one by one the Japanese sentries wfcnt to the ones 
that fell and with the point of the sabers tested whether 
they were still alive, 'i'hose who were still alive and 
moved were further bayonetted by the Japanese. My ser¬ 
vant bled, but he did not move. He was again bayonetted 
at the side of the throat. Then at about dawn, a man 
went to his fallen comrades one by one saying: "Are you 
alive, are you alive?". I think this man was Dr. Gonza- 
ga. Dr. Gonzaga was the one who asked my servant whether 
he could run. My servant answered that he jyas wounded 
but could run still. So they crawled. The following 
night he crawled his way until he was able to reach the 
hospital. 

Q, When was it that you first saw your servant, Juanito, 
after the 10th of February? 

A The morning of February 13th at the hospital. 

(I And it was then that he told you what he had seen? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you seen him since then? 

A Coming from the Philippine General Hospital, he stayed 
with us for a week more. Then, I told him that I oan not 
pay his former wage as my husband was already deqd and 
we are financially hard up. So he has to leave. 

Q Do you know where he went to? 

A No. 

Q Did you ever see your husband after February 10th? 

A No. 

Q Did your husband and servant engage in any guerrilla or 
sabotage or any anti-Japanese activities? 

A None that I know of. 

Q Do you know whether any of the other men who were shot 
engaged in any suoh activities? 

A Yes, my brother was a guerrilla. 

Did the Japanese know that he was a guerrilla? 

A No. 

Q Was there anyone else besides your brother who was a 
guerrilla? 

A Juanito Edralin. 

Did the Japanese know of it? 

A No, I am sure of that. 

Q Do you know anything about Colonel Telesforo Martinez? 

A He had an offioe on the first floor of our house at 
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417 Colorado. I do not know then, but later I heard 
that he was a leader of guerrillas. 

(4 Did the Japanese at any time charge or state that any of 
the men that they had lined up had engaged in any anti- 
Japanese activities? 

A Yes, earlier on Saturday morning. 

Q When? 

A Earlier on Saturday morning, February 10th, some Japanese 
soldiers came to our house and said that all the men were 
guerrillas and wanted to shoot them, but we pleaded and 
they took them to captain Tanaka. Captain Tanaka, after 
investigating, released them. 

How do you know this? 

A I saw them take them and talked to the men when they all 
came back to our house. 

Q Do you know anything more about the shooting that took 
place on the corner of Taft avenue and Padre Faura on 
10 February 1945? 

A No more. 




COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I, Clara C. Jimenez, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have read and understood the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all answers contained there¬ 
in, consisting of ten pages, are true to the best of my know¬ 
ledge and belief. 



We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 02052529, JAGD, and David 
I. Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that on the 3rd day 
of July 1945, personally appeared before us Clara C. Jimenez, 
and gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
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forth; that after her testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Clara C. Jimenez read the same and affixed her signa- 



Uanila, P. I. 

JIL. July, 1945. 
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CIRIACA MONTSYR0 CRISTOBAL, after haring been duly 
•worn, testified et the Widow'e Hone, Nagtahen Street, 

Sa^paloo, Manila, on 4 July 1945, aa follows: 

Q, What is your name? 

A Ciriaoa Monteyro Cristobal. 

Q How old are youT 

A 58 years old. 

Q Of what oountry are you a oitizen? 

A Philippines. 

Q Where do you lire? 

A Widow's Hone, Nagtahan, Sanpaloo, Manila. 

Q Where do you work? 

A Eooncmio Control Administration. I work there as a 
relief worker. 

<1 What is your offioe address? 

A Tanduay, Manila, at the former NACOCO Building. 

Q In ease you should more from here, who would always 
know your address? 

A My son. Private Jose Cristobal, 1781 BngiAser Marina 
Corps, Punta, Santa Ana, Manila. 

Q Is your husband alire? 

A I oan not tell you. He disappeared. 

Q What was his name? 

A Gabriel Cristobal. 

Q When did he disappear? 

A During the three days when nobody was allowed to go in 
or out of our house. 

Q What date? 

A February 8, 1945. 

Q How old was he at the time he disappeared? 

A 47. 

Q What was his oeoupation? 

A Before the war broke out he was engaged in life insuranoe. 

Q, And after the war broke out? 

A He did not hare any fix work. 

Was he a Filipino oitizen? 

A Yes. 

<} Where did you lire at the early part of February, 1945? 

A 1383 Gral. Luna, Manila. 

^ Do you remember anything unusual that happened on the 
10th of February? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened? 

A We were not allowed to leave our house. We were shot at 

and maohine-gunned whenever we tried to go out of our doors. 
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At about 3:00 or o' clook in the afternoon, my 

children saw our ju^ghbor's house aflame and advised 
me to leave the house. We ran to the baolcyard where 
we saw Japanese soldiers pouring gasoline on our door 
and set fire to it. That was the time when we climbed 
over the back wall which was about six feet high in 
order to reach our other neighbor's yard leading to 
Padre Faura Street. 

Q After you climbed tne wall, what did you do? 

A We went out on Padre Faura. 

Q Near what place? 

A Between Colorado and Pennsylvania. 

Q What happened then? 

A We met Japanese Military Policemen who asked us for 
passes. My ohildren and I showed them our military 
passes. Our companions could not show any pusses. 
Later, we were told to go to the First Baptist Church 
at the oorner of Pennsylvania and Padre Faura where 
they told us to leave all our food. After leaving all 
our foods we were again told to go to the Philippine 
General Hospital. I was the last one to leave beoause 
I had to go baok for my dog whioh was left behind. 

Thus, I was able to see the men being lined up near 
the Corona Store e.t the oorner of Taft Avenue and Padre 
Faura. The line was parallel to Taft Avenue. 

Q, Who did you see lined up at the oorner of Padre Faura 
and Taft Avenue in the evening of February 10, 1P45? 

A My son, Jose Cristobal, age 18; Mr. Platon whose first 
name I do not know, about 40 years old, and his son 
Fulgenoio Platon, about 14 years old: a neighbor whose 
name I do not know, age 35; several Chinese, William 
Woo Cheng Tam, age 22; Peter Wbo Cheng Tam, about 30 
years old; Charlie or Woo Ching Chuan, age 36; Chua 
Ah See, age 40; James Woo, Jr., age 17; Henry Woo, age 
15; and some others. I know all their names beoause 
I was the secretary of our Neighborhood Association. 
Their first names as I have given them are their Amer¬ 
ican names that they use. 

<} Did you see any Chinese in addition to those you have 
already named? 

A Yes, those living in Pennsylvania. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A No. 

Q What oitizenship were the Filipinos you mentioned? 

A Filipino citizens. 

Q, And the Chinese? 

A Chinese oitizens. 

Q How do you know this? 

A As I have told you before, I was the secretary of our 
Neighborhood Assooatlon and as such I was informed of 
their citizenships. 

Q I show you a pioture marked Exhibit C showing a number 
of Chinese people. Win you tell us by location on the 
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ploture which ones you saw In the line up? 

A in the bottom row from left to right as you faoe. the 
ploture, I saw the first boy and the fifth boy; in 
the row immediately above them, I saw all four of 
the men; in the row above, I saw both of the Aon; and 
in the top row, I saw both of the men* 

ft I show you a picture marked Exhibit B. Did you ever 
see the man in that picture? 

A No, I did not. 

ft Do you remember the names of any other men or boys who 
were lined up at the corner of Padre Faura and Taft 
Avenue? 

A I know them by faoes, but I can not tell you their names. 

ft About how many men and boys were among the groups of 

people there lined up including those you have already 
mentioned? 

A About thirty to forty. 

ft What time of the evening was it when they were lined up? 

A At about 7:00 or 8:00 o*olook. 

ft Was it dark? 

A It was twilight and I oould still reoognize faoes. 

ft And you distinctly saw among the line up all the men 
you have named? 

A Tes. 

ft Where were you at the time? 

A During the lining up, I was just behind the Corona Store 

whioh was situated at the oorner of Taft Avenue and Pad¬ 
re Faura. When 1 saw the men being lined up, I moved 

bask. Later, the Japanese mounted the maohlne-guns. 

ft From your position at the baok of the store, oould you 
see the men lined up? 

A Tes, I was already in the beginning of the line but I 

moved baok behind the store before the Aen were shot. 

ft Who told the men to line up? 

A The Japanese lIPs. 

ft How do you know they were MPs? 

A They have red armbands. 

ft What did the armbands say? 

A E. P. whioh means "Kempei" or military polloe. 

ft The initial E. P. 

A Tes, with a Japanese inscription below it. 

ft Were they army or navy personnel? 

A The soldiers were navy while the MPs were army personnel. 

ft How do you know that the MPs were army personnel? 

A Because the army lived in front of our house aoross the 
street. That was their headquarters. 

ft How do you know that the soldiers were navy personnel? 

A Beoause of their uniform. They had anohor on their eaps. 
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What waa the 30 lor of their uniform? 

A Creen. The Japaneae soldiers told us that they be¬ 
longed to the nary. Their headquarters was alao 
near our house. 

Q Desoribe the uniform that the army soldiers wore? 

A Khaki uniform with white collar oomming out of their 
khaki shirt. 

Did you see any soldiers of the army there who were 
not also MPa? 

A No, they were all MPa. 

3 What kind of oaps did they army soldiers wear? 

A They had oaps with a bill and a star on top. 

Q Did you see any insignia on the army or nary soldiers? 

A No. 

Did you see any offloers among them? 

A Yes, I saw one. 

Q How many navy soldiers and MPs were there? 

A About ten to fifteen were in front of the line up. There 
were others all around Padre Faura and Taft Avenue. 

Q How do you know that the soldier you said waa an offioer 
was really an offioer? 

A Because he had a long saber. 

Q What did he wear that was different from the other 
soldiers? 

A Leggings or boots. 

Q Was he an army offioer or a navy offioer? 

A Army officer. 

How do you? 

A Because of the white collar coming out of the khaki shirt. 

Q Did the offioer had any insignia on his shirt or cap? 

A I did not notloe, 

Q. Do you know the names of any of the offloers or soldiers? 

A No, because the soldiers were new to the place. Japa¬ 

nese soldiers always transfer from one place to another 
once in two weeks. 

Q, Did you say that the army had headquarters near your home? 
A Yes. The Esperanza Apartments owned by Engineer Pedro 
Sioohi was the headquarters of the MPs. 

Q What was the address? 

A 1378 jral. Luna, Manila. 

Q What unit or organization was quartered there? 

A I do not know. 

What organization was quartered there on February 10th? 

A There was nobody there on February 10th. 
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ft On February 10th where was the nearest headquarters? 

A At the Lauretsen Embroidery Building on Oral. Luna 
Street, two houses behind the Had Cross Building. 

Q, And who was quartered there? 

A The MPs. 

ft Where were’the nearest navy soldiers quartered? 

A At the Paoo Cemetery in front of the Paco Fire Station. 

ft On February 10th that was their headquarters? 

A Yes. 

ft Do you know the unit or organization of the navy sol¬ 
diers? 

A I was told by one of them that they were members of the 
"Kamikaze" or suicide unit of the navy. They told us 
also that they will defend Manila and to this I asked 
"Defend Manila or depend on Manila?" which they did not 
understand. 

ft Do you know what organization or unit the MPs belonged to? 

A No, but I think they were a branch of the Military Po¬ 

lice from Fort Santiago. 

ft Do you know the names of any of the soldiers or officers 
of the MP or navy who were quartered near your home? 

A I do not know the officer's name. I know one soldier, 
Teiki Chin. Chin was his first name. 

ft How old was he? 

A He told me he was 19. 

ft Did he say where he was from? 

A No. 

ft He was an MP or a navy soldier? 

A An MP. 

ft Did you see him on the 10th of February? 

A No, but my son saw him in front of their headquarters. 

ft Did you see him among the soldiers at Taft avenue and 

Padre Faura that evening? 

A No. 

ft Did you see the machine-guns that fired on the men at 
the oorner of Taft avenue and Padre Faura on 10 Feb¬ 
ruary 1945? 

A Yes. 

ft How many? 

A I saw two. 

ft Where were they? 

A In front of the line up at the edge of the sidewalk. 

ft Whloh soldiers were operating the machine-guns? 

A The navy soldiers. 

ft Are you sure? 

A Sure. 
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Q, Did you soe the, Ire the machine-guns? 

A Yes. 

Q, And at whom did they fire the maohine-guns? 

A To the men in the line up. 

Q What happened when they fired the machine-guns? 

A The men fell at the first firing. Then, they ms 
gunned again all the men who were already down. 

Q After the men were machine-gunned again what happened? 

A The officer took his saber and when he saw anybr 

moved he punctured him with his saber in orde* bt; 
sure that everybody was killed. 

Q What did the Japanese say to the men? 

A At the time they were lining up the men they were 
shouting "Line, line". 

(} Did they say anything else? 

A The men were told to raise their hands. I did not under¬ 
stand everything they said because they were speaking 
in Japanese. 

Q Did they do anything to the men before they shot them? 

A They inspected the men's passes and searched hem for 

weapons. 

Q Did they find any weapons? 

A They found some pocket knives. 

Q What did they say about the pocket knives? 

A They Just got them. 

Q How big were the pooket knives? 

A About three to five lnohes long. 

Q Did they find any other weapons? 

A None that I know of. 

4 Did the Japanese say anything before they machine-gunned 
the men? 

A They were always talking out loud in Japanese, but I 
did not understand them. 

Q What time of the evening did the machine-gunning happen? 

A At about 7:00 or 8:00 o'dock. 

Did the Japanese aocuse any of the men of being guerril¬ 
las or saboteurs or of doing any anti-Japanese acts? 

A I heard the word "guerrilla" among the Japanese words 
they were saying, but what they were talking about I 
do not know. 

(A Why did the Japanese shoot the men? 

A I think that was the result of the shooting earlier that 

day at about 4:00 o'dock in the afternoon at the Paco 
Cemetery. Two Filipinos were shooting at the Japanese 
sentries. These two Filipinos were not caught. As a 
result they rounded up all the men they could find in the 
neighborhood to be sure that those two men were included. 
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Q Do you know those two Filipinos who were shooting at 
the Japanese sentries earlier that day? 

A No, but my daughter, Maria Rita, age 14, saw them. 

She told me they were dressed in khaki shirts and blue 
denim pants. 

Q What happened after the officer oame to the men and 
killed those who were still moving? 

A The offioer left the place and proceeded southward. 

Q And the Japanese soldiers who were around, what did they 

do? 

A They left the plaoe one by one. 

Q What happened after that? 

A I was told to proceed to the Philippine General Hofcpital 
and while I was running from the oorner of Taft Avenue 
and Padre Faura to the Philippine General Hospital there 
were eight Japanese armed with rifles in that corner. 
A hey were shouting "sige, sige" meaning "run faster". 

I knew they were aiming at me so what 1 did was to run 
in a zigzag manner. I heard bullets passed, but 1 was 
not hit. Everyone of them shot onoe at me, but they 
did not hit me. Then, I heard Japanese oommands which 
the soldiers followed. They left going towards Taft 
Avenue southward. 

Q At the the time the Japanese shot at you, what kind of 
dress were you wearing? 

A A brown dress. 

Q Could they see that you were a woman? 

A Yes. 

Q What happened after that? 

A The Japanese did not mind me so I proceeded on my way. 

Q Where did you go? 

A To the Philippine General Hospital. While I was running 
towards the Information stairs, I heard someone oalled 
me so I went to that direction at the Dootar's Quarters 
where I met my daughters, Marla Rita and Maria Meroedes. 

Q Where did you sleep that night? 

A On the grounds between the Dootor's Quarters and the 
Information Building. 

Q Were any of the men who were lined up at the oorner of 
Taft Avenue and Padre Faura engaged in guerrilla or 
anti-Japanese activities? 

A I do not know. 

Q Did any of them escape from the machine-gunning? 

A Yes, one of them was my son, Jose, and two other Chinese, 
Charlie or Woo Ching Chuan and Henry Woo. 

Q Did any others get away? 

A I think there were some more, but 1 do not know them. 

Q Was Henry Woo the same boy as Chua Kok Hun? 

A Yes. 
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And Woo Ching Chuan the same man you have oalled Charlie? 
Yea. 

You saw both of them alive later in February after the 
shooting? 

Yea y I saw them on February 17, 1945. 

Did you ever go back to the corner of Taft Avenue and 
Padre Faura to see the bodies of the men who were killed? 
After we were liberated, I was heading to that oorner but 
an American soldier told me to walk as near as posaible 
to the Philippine General Hospital. 

Did you see any bodies in that oorner? 

Yes. 

How many? 

t oan not tell you because they were covered by rubbish. 

Do you know anything more about the shooting in the 
evening of 10 February 1945 at the oorner of Taft Ave¬ 
nue and Padre Faura? 

No more. 




COMMONWEALTH OF 1HE PHILIPPINES) 

) ss 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I, Ciriaoa Monteyro Cristobal, of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have read and understood the fore¬ 
going transcription of my interrogation and all answers con¬ 
tained therein, consisting of eight pages, are true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 






Subscribed and sworn to before me this lH^L day of 
July, 1945. 


I. DAY, 2nd Lt. ,/^AGD 


CERTIFICATE 


We, Abraham Fishman, 1st Lt., 02052589, JAGD, add David I. 
Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that on the 4th day of 
July, 1945, personally appeared before us Ciriaoa Monteyro 
Cristobal, and gave the foregoing answers to the several ques¬ 
tions set forth; that after her testimony had been transcribed, 
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the sail Ciriaoa llontejro Crlfltobal raad tha same and affixed 
bar signature thereto in our presence. 




Manila, P. I* 

. July, 1945. 















VI CENTS GONZAOA, after having been duly sworn, testified 

at 11 Fernando Rein on 29 June 1945 and 27 July 1945 aa 

follows: 

Q What la your name? 

A Dr. Vioento Gonzaga. I am a physician and farmer, 

Q, Where do you lire? 

A 11 Fernmado Rein, Paaay, Rizal, P. I. 

q. Is it your plan to oontinue living at this address? 

A Yes. 

Q How old are you? 

A 54 years old, 

Q, Of what country are you a oitizen? 

A Philippines. 

Q Prior to February 9, 1945, where did you live? 

A At 520 San Luis Street and then we transferred to Tat* 
Avenue. We stayed only a few days at Taft Avenue. 

Q Will you tell us what occurred to you. while you were 
living at Taft Avenue? 

A Nothing. 

Q How did you happen to move from Taft Avenue? 

A Beoause we were told by Filipino Home Guard to be ready 
in an hour in oaae we are told to vaoate our home. 

0. When did you leave the place you were staying at Taft 
Avenue? 

A About a week before the 10th of February, 1945« 

Q, Where did you go from there? 

A To the house of Ludovioo Hidrosollo at the corner of 
Colorado and Oregon Streets. 

Q, How long were you at this house? 

A About a week. 

Q, What happened there on or about February 9, 1945? 

A The Japanese set fire to that house. 

Q Did you leave that house? 

A Yes. 

Q, Where did you go from there’ 

A I went to the house of Aqulles Laguda on Oregon Street 
near the YMCA and from there I went to the YMCA. 

Q, Who were with you when you went from the house of Hidro¬ 
sollo to the house of Laguda? 

A My family, Mrs. Trinidad L. Gonzaga, age 45, Merilo Ruiz, 
18, Rose Marie Gonzaga, 12, Vicente Gonzaga, Jr., 9, 
Trinidad Gonzaga, 7, Corazon Gonzaga, 5, end Fortunato 
Tullo, 22; Glioeria Gabuelo, 28, Raul Akot, 24, my nep- 
phew, Otelo Martir, 24, Manuel Ofelenia, 36, Federico 
Graoiadas, 25, Eufemia Prias, 21, Luz Crisostomo, 20, 
Lucia Granso, 28, Maria Lopez, 7&, and Mrs. Rosario P. 
Cooper, 40, with her two ohildren. All were Filipinos. 
That is all that I can remember. 
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Q Who wore in the houM of Aquiles Laguda when you got 
there? 

A Mrs. Corazon Segovia La&ida, 28, Pax Lopez La ©Ida, 60, 
a widww; Hortensia Lagida, 25, daughter of Paz Lopez 
Laguda; Antonio de Mago, 20, Abelardo Lopez, 23, Aquilea 
Laguda, 31, Manuel Sotto, 25, and some other people 
whose names I don’t know. 

Q, Where did you go from the house of Lagida? 

A To the YMCA, next door. 

Q About what time of day was that? 

A It was later in the afternoon. 

Q What did you do at the YMCA? 

A We stayed there with the hope that eventually we will 
go to the Philippine General Hospital. 

Q Who went from the house of Lagudt. to the YMCA with you? 

A All those> people I have named. 

Q When did you leave the YMCA? 

A Before 7:00 o’olook in the evening. 

Q, What happened to the women? 

A They were all taken to the Philippine Oeneral Hospital 
from the YMCA. All the ohildren, boys and girls, went 
with the women. 

Q, What time were the women taken from the YMCA? 

A About 1:00 o’olook, Saturday morning. 

Q, How long did the men stay in the YMCA? 

A Until about 7:00 o'olook in the evening of Saturday, 
Pebruary 10, 1945. 

Q Where did you go from the YMCA? 

A We transferred from house to house and from lot to lot 
back of the YMCA until we reached the vaoant lot. 

Q, I hand you a sketch marked Exhibit A. Does the square 
marked vaoant lot on Colorado Street near Padre Paura 
Street fairly represent the vaoant lot to which you went? 

A Yes. 

Q Did all these men and boys whom you have named accompany 
you to this vaoant lot? 

A Yes, all the males exoept the boys. Antonio de Mago was 
the youngest, I think. 

Q What happened at the vaoant lot? 

A Some people ran away to esoape, but we stayed there until 
we were ordered to move out. Raul Akot, Otelo Martlr, 
Manuel Ofelenia and Pederioo Oraoiadas left the lot and I 
don’t know what happened to them exoept what Raul told me. 

0 , Who else were present at the vacant lot? 

A There were Spanish people, Spanish mestizos, Chinese and 
Pilipinos. I knew only those I have named. 

0, And who ordered your group to leave the vaoant lot? 

A Several Japanese soldiers. Everyone left the lot. 


( J.h 
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Q, How many Japanese were there? 

A There were many of them, but I oan not ascertain their 
number. 

Q. Were they offioers or men? 

A T bey were both offioers and men. 

Q Where did they order you to go from the vacant lot? 

A They ordered us to go to the Philippine General Hospital. 

Q And from the vaoant lot you went to Padre Faura Street? 

A That's right. 

Q Which direction did you go from Padre Faura Street? 

A Towards Taft Avenue. 

Q Did anything happen at the corner of Padre Faura Street 
and Taft Avenue? 

A It was there where the Japanese separated the women and 
children from the men. 

Q, What did the Japanese say then? 

A They told the women to prooeed to the Philippine General 
Hospital and ordered the men to line up. 

Q Did all the women go to the Philippine General Hospital? 

A Tea. 

Q What, if anything, did the Japanese say to you and tne 
other men who were at the corner of Padre Faura Street 
and Taft Avenue? 

A The Japanese asked us whether or not we have any firearms. 
They asked us also if we were their friends. After that 
we heard the machine-guns fired. 

Q How many men were there in the group who were shot? 

A I oould not tell, but I think there were more than 200. 

All the men I have named were lined up, but I am not sure 
whether Ofelenia, M^rtir and Graoiadas were lined up. No 
one has seen them since that day. 

Q, Were the men lined up with any particular order when they 
were shot? 

A We were lined up in three or four ranks. 

Q Where were the men looated at the time of the shooting? 

A Along the east side of Taft Avenue and a few around the 
oorner of Padre Faura Street. 

Q, Where were the Japanese who shot you? 

A They were on Taft Avenue in the middle of the street. 

Q How many Japanese were there in the middle of Taft Avenue? 

A There were many. 

Q How many maohine-guns did they have? 

A They had two maohine-guns. 

Q, You were shot yourself? 

A Yes. 


Q 

A 


Were any of your group bayonetted? 

I was bayonetted. I heard many shouts and I think some 
others were also bayonetted. 
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ft Were the Japanese who did the shooting and bayonetting 
officers or soldiers? 

A Some of them were offioers and the rest were soldiers. 

ft Do you know any of the Japanese? 

A No. 

ft Do you know the names of any of the Japanese organize- 
tions involved? 

A I do not know. 

ft Were any of the people in your group vhom you knew ever 
involved in any guerrilla or anti-Japanese activities 
that you know of? 

A I do not know of any. 

ft After you were shot and bayonetted what did you do? 

A I ran away after the Japanese left. 

ft What did the Japanese do after shooting and bayonetting 
your group? 

A They walked among us to see if anyone was still living. 

ft Did you see any of the bodies of these people after they 
were shot? 

A As I left, I stepped on some of them, but I did not go 
back to that place since then. 

ft How many of the men lined up escaped? 

A Fortune to Tullo, Raul Akot, Manuel Sopto and Antonio de 
Mago. A young boy, a .Filipino, about 15 whom I do not 
know also escaped. About 20 altogether escaped. That 
Is all I can remember. 

ft Did any of the people you have mentioned escape between 
the vacant lot and the corner of Taft Avenue and Padre 
Faura? 

A No. 

ft Do you know the family of Justice Anacleto Diaz? 

A No. 

ft Then you don't know whether any of these people I have 
esked you about were in your group or not? 

A I don't know. 

ft How were the Japanese, whom you saw who ordered your group 
to go to the corner of Padre Faura and Taft Avenue and v/ho 
also shot you, armed? 

A Some had fixed bayonets. The officers had sabers and I 
saw two machine-guns in Taft Avenue which they used in 
firing at us. 

ft Were these Japanese army or navy personnel? 

A I think they were marines. 

ft What kind of uniform were they wearing? 

A Dark green khaki. 

ft They have helmets? 

A I didn't notice that. 

ft Did they have boots? 

A Some had leather boots. 
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Q Did they have any distinctive markings on their clothes? 

A I could not see that because it was so dark. 

Q, Did the Japanese say anything after shooting these people? 
A During the time they were bayonetting, they were shouting. 
What they were shouting about I don’t know. 

Q Were any of the women who were taken from the YMCA to the 
Philippine General Hospital shot or bayonetted by the 
Japanese? 

A No. 

Q, Is there anything else about the shooting that you can 
tell us• Dr. Gonzaga? 

A No more. 


1 V 

VICENTE gonzagSv 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES; 


PROVINCE OF RIZAL 
TOWN OF PASAY 


) SS 
) 

) 


I, Vicente Gonzaga, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath state tpat I have read and understood the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all answers contained there¬ 
in, consisting of five pages, are true to the best of my know¬ 
ledge and belief. 


VICENTE GONZAdA v 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this /3^ day of 
August, 1945. 

DAVID I. DAY7~2nd Lt./ JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 


I, David I. Day, 2nd Lt., 02052525, JAGD, certify that 
on the 29th day of June, 1945 and 27th day of July, 1945, 
personally appeared before me Vicente Gonzaga, and gave the 
foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; that 
after his testimony had been transcribed, the said Vicente 
Gonzaga read the same and affixed his signature thereto in 
my presence. 





Vh. 


Province of Rizal, 
Town of Pasay, 

_ /3 » August, 1945 
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CERTIFICATE 


I, Luclo Mariano, Administrative Officer of the National 
Psychopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P.I., hereby certify 
that the records of that institution disclose the following 
patients and employees as having been killed or missing on 
6th to 8th February 1945. 


EMPLOYEES: 


Name 

Age 

Sex 

Doctors Feliciana Ebuen Lanusa 

31 

F 

Marcial Surrell (Sorrell) 

27 

M . 

Honorato Natividad 

33 

M 

Isidro Laguelles 

30 

M 

Juan Palomaria 

41 

M 

Tomas Corpus 

45 

it 

Toma8 Aguinsldo 

54 

u 

PATIENTS: 




Name 

Age 

Sex 

- Diagnosis 

Address 

Ernesto Palad 

30 

M 

Cerebral ^yphillis 491 Bambang, 

Manila 

Father Lafarrier 

(Record 

Missing) 


Miguel Villanneva 

53 

M 

Schizophrenia 

Kalivo, Capiz 

Justo Magdale 

41 

M 

Affective Psy¬ 
chosis 

Barrio El Sal¬ 
vador, Cagayan, 
Oriental Misamis. 

Federico Cava 

36 

M 

Schizophrenia 

44 Escolta, Manila 

Ong Sing Lim 

23 

M 

Schizophrenia 

1008 Isaac Peral, 
Manila. 

Juan Abella 

55 

M 

Affective 

Psychosis 

Career, Cebu 

Enrique Gallardo 

31 

M 

Schizophrenia 

1896 Int. General 
Luna, Manila. 

Tomas Balonda 

28 

M 

Toxic psychosis 

Antiquere, Bohol 

Maximo de la Cruz 

26 

U 

Schizophrenia 

Las Pinas, Rizal 

Pelagio Urbano 

46 

M 

Schizophrenia 

Lanezaras, Samar 

Ang Chiong 

31 

M 

Affective 

Psychosis 

543 Dasmarinas 
Manila 
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CERTIFICATE 


I, LuclO Mariano, Administrative Officer of the National 
Psychopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P.I., hereby certify 
that the records of that institution disclose the following 
patients and employees as having been killed or missing on 
6th to 8th February 1945. 


EMPLOYEES: 


Name 

Age 

Sex 

Doctora Feliciana Ebuen Lanusa 

31 

F 

Marcial Surrell (Sorrell) 

27 

M . 

Honorato Natividad 

33 

M 

Isidro Laguelles 

30 

M 

Juan Palomarla 

41 

M 

Tomas Corpus 

45 

M 

Toma8 Aguinaldo 

94 

M 


PATIENTS : 


Name 

Age 

Sex 

~ Diagnosis 

Address 

Ernesto Paled 

30 

M 

Cerebral Jyphillis 491 Bambang, 

Manila 

Father Lafarrier 

lRecord 

kissing) 


Miguel Villanneva 

53 

M 

Schizophrenia 

Kalivo, Capiz 

Justo Magdale 

41 

M 

Affective Psy¬ 
chosis 

Barrio El Sal¬ 
vador, Cagayan, 
Oriental Misamis. 

Federico Cava 

36 

M 

Schizophrenia 

44 Escolta, Manila 

Ong Sing Lim 

23 

M 

Schizophrenia 

1008 Isaac Peral, 
Manila. 

Juan Abella 

55 

M 

Affective 

Psychosis 

Career, Cebu 

Enrique Gallardo 

31 

M 

Schizophrenia 

1896 Int. General 
Luna, Manila. 

Tomas Balonda 

28 

M 

Toxic psychosis 

Antiquera, Bohol 

Maximo de la Cruz 

26 

M 

Schizophrenia 

Las Pinas, Rizal 

Pelagio Urbano 

46 

M 

Schizophrenia 

Lanezaras , Samar 

Ang Chiong 

31 

M 

Affective 

Psychosis 

543 Dasmarinas 
Manila 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) 88 

---- x) 


I, Luclo Mariano, Administrative Officer of the Na¬ 
tional Psychopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P.I., of 
lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state that I have read 
the foregoing certificate and that all the information con¬ 
tained therein is to the best of my knowledge and belief 
true. 

/s/ Lucio Mariano 
/t/ LUCIO MARIANO 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 
May, 1945. 


/s/ Henry P. Andrae 
/t/ HENRY P. ANDRAE 
1st Lt., JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Henry P. Andrae, 1st Lieutenant, 0-2052426, JAGD, 
certlfiy that on 28 May 1945 personally appeared before me 
Lucio Mariano, Administrative Officer of the National Psy¬ 
chopathic Hospital, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P.I., and after 
having read the foregoing certificate affixed his signa¬ 
ture thereto in my presence. 


/s/ Henry P. Andrae 
/t/ HENRY P. ANDRAE 
1st Lt., JAGD 
Investigator-Examiner 
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CAREEN LOCSIN, after having been duly sworn, testified 
at 1102 Castillejos, Quiepo, Manila, on 29 August, 1945, 
as follows: 

Q What is your full name and address? 

A Carmen Locsin, 1102 Castillejos, Quiapo, Manila. 


Q, How old are you and what is your nationality? 
A 20 years old, Filipina. 


Q 

A 


Are you married or single? 
Single. 


Q If you should move from your present address who would 
know where you may be located, and what is this person's 
address? • 

▲ *»y brother, Lt. Manuel Locsin, AGS, Headquarters, Philip¬ 

pine Army, will always know where I may be located. 


Q Where were you living between 10 February, 1945, and 
15 February, 1945? 

A 1452 Taft Avenue, Manila. 


Q. 


A 


Uid you receive some injuries at the hands of the Janan- 
ese between 10 February, 1945, and 15 February, 1945, and 
if so, will you please state in detail jtfbt what occurred? 

I am the daughter of Judge Arsenio Locsin. we lived next 
door to the home of Mrs. Redro Campos, which was at 1462 
Taft Avenue. On February the 10th, 1945, my family and 
I moved to the Campos residence because there was shell¬ 
ing and we thought the Campos* house would be more safe. 

On February 12, 1945, which was Monday, sereral other 
families moved to the Campos residence. On the morning 
of February 12, 1945, at about four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon four Japanese came to the house and ordered every¬ 
one into the garden, where we were all searched. They 
took about five thousand pesos from us, myfaother, my 
father, and my sister, Rosario Locsin. They then set 
fire to our house and the fire quickly spread to other 
houses nearby. On the morning of 13 February, 1945, sev¬ 
eral Japanese soldiers again came to the house armed with 
rifles, revolvers, and machine-guns. Pilar Campos opened 
the door and the Japanese ordered everybody outside. A 
lot of people went outside and the Japanese immediately 
began to shoot them. I was in the first group that went 
out and I received four wounds from rifle shots. I was 
shot in the right foot, the calf of the right leg, the 
thigh and stomach. I did not lose consciousness and I saw 
the Japanese 3hoot all the other people and those who were 
not deed cried for help and the Japanese cut their heads 
off. the house was burning by this time and therd was a 
lot of confusion. I remained in the garden where 1 was 
shot until abo.it five o'clock in the afternoon of February 
the 13th. By that time the Japanese had already gone and those 
of us who were able to move escaped. Someone assisted me 
to walk, but I don't remember who it was and we started 
towards the ladder, which was located at one end of the 
garden, in order to get over the wall. Before we reached 
the ladder I heard someone call for help and discovered 
that it was Pilar Campos. She was lying on the ground and 
I could tell that she was wounded. Her dress had been cut 
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or torn off Just below the waist end the zipper on the 
upper part of her dress was open. I aked her what wee 
the matter and she told me that she had been raped by 
the Japanese. I could see she had been wounded in the 
thigh and she told me that she was trying to escape and 
was caught and raped. I rePaained there in the garden 
with Pilar until the afternoon of February 14, 1945. 

Around five o'clock in the afternoon I fell asleep for 
a short time and when I awoke she was dead. A few 
minutes later American soldiers came and told me they 
would send assistance and a shotttime later Filipinos 
same and gave us water and sugar. Me remained there 
until the next morning and about seven o'clock I was 
carried to the first aid station. 1 was later taken to 

S Saint Joseph Hospital, also at the Psychopathic Hospital 
and then to the Saint Luke's hospital and I am still 
receiving medical treatment for the wounds I received. 

Q How many people would you estimate were in the Pedro 
Campos residence on February 13th, 1945? 

A I would estimate there were 120 people there. 

Q, Of these number how many would you say escaped'.' 

A Between 15 and 20, but not mre that 20. 

Q I hand you a list containing the names of people sub¬ 
mitted by Mrs. Nena Pacheco de Fexer, and will ask you 
to read that list and state if it is correct and whether 
you know any other people who were killed by the Japanese 
at the Campos residence on the 13th of February, 1945? 

A Yes, it is correct, also Dionisio Gudierez, and the son 
Manuel Gudierez; also the son of our gardener, Rodolfo, 
but I don't know his last name. 

Q What members of your family were killed? 

A My father, Judge Arsenio Locsin, my brothers, Jose and 
Oscar Locsin, mj^iother, hemedios Locsin, and my sister, 
Pilar Locsin. 

Q I show you a list submitted by Mrs. Nena Pacheco de Fexer 
which she testified contained the names of individuals who 
were present at the Campos residence on 13 February, 1945, 
and escaped, I will ask you to read that list and 3tate 
whether it is correct and if you know any other persons 
who escaped from the Campos residence on 13 February, 1945? 

A I don't know anyone else who escaped. The list is correct. 

Q Do you know of any reason why the Japanese should have 
shot or injured any of these people? 

A No, the only reason I could give is that the Japanese 
found a gun in the house. Also a short wave apparatus. 

Q Do you know the name of identity of any of the Japanese 
responsible for the acts you have described? 

A No. 

Q, Do you know whether any of the Japanese you saw between 
the 10th of February, 1945, and 15, February, 1945, were 
officers? 

A No. 

Q Can you describe any of the Japanese you saw between the 
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10th of February, 1945, and the 15th of February, 1945? 

A No, I Can’t describe any of them. 

Q, Do you know the name of the company or organization of 
any of the Japanese in your district during that period? 

A No. 

Q Do you know the name or identity of the commanding of¬ 
ficer of the Japanese in that district at that time? 

A No 

Q Did Pilar Campos tell you whether she was raped more than 
once by the Jepanese? 

A No, she only said she had been raped. 

Q, 1 hand you a photograph which has been marked exhibit B 
for identity and will ask you if you can identify it, 
and if so, what it Id. 

A It is a photograph of the body of Pilar Campos. 

Q, Is the body shown in Exhibit B dressed in the same manner 
as wa8 Pilar Campos when you lest saw her? 

A Tea, the dress had been cut or torn off just below the 

waist. 

Q I hand you a photograph which has been marked Exhibit E 
for identity and ask you if you can identify it, and if 
so, what it is. 

A It is a photograph of my right foot and leg shoving one 
of the wounds I received from the Japanese on February 
13, 1945. I have been under a doctox's csre since Feb¬ 
ruary and still can't walk. 

Q Is there anything else you Wish to add? 

A No, nothing more. 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x —.X) 


/s/ Carmen Locsln 
/t/ CARMEN LOCSIN 


I, CARMEN LOCSIN, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I have read and understood the foregoing transscrip- 
tion of my interrogation, and all answers contained therein con¬ 
sisting of three pages, are true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


/s/ Carmen Locsin 
/t/ CARMEN LOCSIN 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8 day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1945. - 


▲ CERTIFIED THOE OOP!: 


/s/ Bert T. Combs 
/t/ BERT T. COMBS 
1st Lt., JAGD 
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certificate 

X, BEST T. COMBS, 1st Lt., 02051954, JAM), certify thAt 
on 29 _ day of August, 1945, personally appeared be¬ 

fore me CARMEN LOCSIK, and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that After her testimony had been 
transcribed, the said CABMEN EOCSUftead the same and affixed 
her signature thereto in my presence. 

Manila, P. I. 

/*/ Bert T. Combe 

8 September, 1945. /t/ BERT T. COMBS, 

1st It.. JAM) 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPX; 
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Canuto Daque, Filipino, after having been duly sworn testified on 17 May 
1945 as follows: 

£ What is your name and age? 

A Canuto Daque, 33 years old. 

<1 Do you understand what it means to raise your right hand and swear to 
tell the truth? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Z Do you understaol the difference between a lie and a truth and that if 
you do not tell the truth you will get yourself into trouble? 

A Yes, Sir, I understand. 

n You understand that you do not have to answer any question which may 
lead you into trouble and incriminate yourself? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Are you an inmate here in the National Psychopathic Hospital? 

A Yes, Sir. I am receiving treatment here. 

Q, Were you here on February 8, 1945? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Were you here when the Japanese were here on or about that date? 

A Yes, Sir. 

'I Were they Japanese soldiers or marines? 

A I know them to be soldiers because they had rifles. 


C Did they have uniforms on? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q, Did you see anyone shot or killed on that date here in the hospital? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q At about what time of the day was that? 

A Probably 3:00 o'clock P.1I. 

* Shore were you at that time? 

A I was in the kitchen to get some food and wnen I saw some Japanese, I 
hid nyself in the kitchen. 

1 In your own words Just what did you see? 

A I saw some people with their hands tied behind their back followed by 
three Japanese soldiers. I tried to hid myself more, but I was look¬ 
ing at them. Then each person was placed standing in front of the 
storeroom of the hospital which can be seen very well from the kitchen. 
Then I saw that one of those tied was shot. Afterwards he was thrown 
over the cliff. Then the Japanese took another one and blindfolded him 
with a black cloth and bayonetted him in the middle of the neck. Then 
thi6 person was dropped from the cliff. I became afraid so I hid 
myself completely and I heard only the sounds of bodies dropping from 
the cliff as they struck the ground. After seeing the first two killed, 
I did not look anymore. 

? Did you see anymore than two actually killed? 

A I saw Just two because I hid myself completely. 


1 Did you hear any screams of the victims? 
A I heard only the moaning. 


Did you hear the bodies fall over the cliff when they landed on the 
ground below? 
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Canuto Deque, Filipino, after having been duly sworn testified on 17 May 
1945 as follows: 

ft What is your name and age? 

A Canuto Daque, 33 years old. 

ft Do you understand what it means to raise your right hand and swear to 
tell the truth? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft Do you understand the difference between a lie and a truth and that if 
you do not tell the truth you will get yourself into trouble? 

A Yes, Sir, I understand. 

ft You understand that you do not have to answer any question which may 
lead you into trouble and incriminate yourself? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft Are you an inmate here in the National Psychopathic Hospital? 

A Yes, 8ir. I am receiving treatment here. 

ft Were you here on February 8, 1945? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft Were you here when the Japanese were here on or about that date? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft Were they Japanese soldiers or marines? 

A I know them to be soldiers because they had rifles. 

ft Did they have uniforms on? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft Did you see anyone shot or killed on that date here in the hospital? 

A Yes, Sir. 

ft At about what time of the day was that? 

A Probably 3:00 o’clock F.ii. 

ft Where were you at that time? 

A I was in the kitchen to get some food and wnen I saw some Japanese, I 
hid myself in the kitchen. 


ft In your own words Just what did you see? 

A I saw some people with their hands tied behind their back followed by 
three Japanese soldiers. I tried to hid myself more, but I was look¬ 
ing at them. Then each person was placed standing in front of the 
storeroom of the hospital which can be seen very well from the kitchen. 
Then I saw that one of those tied was shot. Afterwards he was thrown 
over the cliff. Then the Japanese took another one and blindfolded him 
with a black cloth and bayonetted him in the middle of the neck. Then 
this person was dropped from the cliff. I became afraid so I hid 
myself completely and I heard only the sounds of bodies dropping from 
the cliff as they struck the ground. After seeing the first two killed, 
I did not look anymore. 


ft Did you see anymore than two actually killed? 

A I saw Just two because I hid myself completely. 

ft Did you hear any screams of the victims? 

A I heard only the moaning. 


Did you hear the bodies fall over the cliff when they landed on the 
ground below? 
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A Yes, Sir. 

Q Hon long did this take? 

A Probably tno hburs because the Japanese entered the storeroom and 
destroyed many things there. 

Q Were you hiding all this time? 

A Yes, Sir. 

Q Did you count hon many bodies fell? 

A Yes, Sir. I hea***! about nineteen. 

Q Did you see the bodies the next day? 

A Yes, Sir. I went there again and san them. 

Q Did you count hon many there nere? 

A No, Sir. 




CANUTO DAQUE 


Coramonnealth of the Philippines 
City of Uanila 


SS 


I, Canuto Daque, of lanful age, being duly snorn on oath, state 
that I have had read to me the interpretation of the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all ansners contained therein are 
true to the best of my knonledge and belief. 




CANUTO DAQUE 


Subscribed and snorn to before me this 22hd day of May 1945. 



Commonnealth of the Philippines 
City of Manila 


SS 


I, Benjamin de Guzman, interpreter-reporter, War Crimes Branch, 
Judge Advocate Section, USAFFE, of lanful age, being duly snorn upon 
oath state that I truly translated the questions asked and ansners 
given and that after being transcribed, I truly translated the fore-? 
f^ing de tion containing tno pages, to the nitnessj that the nit- 
ne thereupon in my presence affixed his sigiature thereto. 


Subscribed and snorn to before me this 24th day of May 1945. 



HENRY ANDRAE 
1st Lt., J.A.G.D. 
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CERTIFICATE 


8 ~Z 


He, John F. Pa ton, Capt., 0-912722, J.A.G.D. and Henry P. Andrae, 1st 
Lt., 0-2052426, J.A.G.D., certify that on M ay 1945, personally 

appeared before us Canuto Deque, and according to Benjamin de Guzman 
interpreter gave the foregoing answers to the sereral questions set 
forth; that after his testimony had been transcribed, the said O&nuto 
Daque had read to him by the Interpreter the same and affixed his sig¬ 
nature thereto In our presence. 



HENRY P. ANDRAE 
1st Lt., J.A.G.D. 
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Canuto Daque after havi.g been duly sworn testified on 22 May 
1945 as follows: 

I hand you exhibit 6 and ask you what does it purports toshow 
if anything? 

▲ It is a picture taken from the spot where I was and saw and hear 
the Japanese killed the Filipinos. 

Whei did you hide? 

A At the high hedge near the telegraph pole. 

H Could you see what happened in this point? 

A Yes, I saw the prisoners lad out to the cliff just to the 
right of and straight ahead of the pole in the picture about 
25 years or more. 

t* So you know the name of the Japanese involved? 

A No, sir. 

^ Can you describe them? 

A No, sir except that they were soldiers. 

<4 I handyou Inhibit 3, what does it purports to show if anything? 

A It is the picture of the cliff, the summer kitchen ana the 

warehouse on the hospital ground. 

4 Sid you see the place where you hid^ on February 8, 1945? 

A Yes, ahead near the pile just to the left of the summer kitchen. 

/»/ Canuto Saoue 
/t/ CANUTO SA4U1J 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

*.x) 

I, Canuto Saque, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state 
that I have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation 
and all answers contained therein are true to the beet of fl^r knowledge 
and belief. 


/•/ Amite flam 

/t/ CANUTO DA*UE 


Subscribed and sworn bo before me this V 23rd day of May, 1946. 


/s/ HgqryP. Andr M 
/t/ HENRY P. ANSEAE 
1st Lt., JAGS 


CERTIFICATE 


I, John F. Paton, Captain, 0-912722, JAGS, certify that on 21 
May 1945, personally appeared before me Canuto Daque add gave the 
foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; that after his 
testimony had been transcribed, the said Canuto Daque read the same 
and affixed his signature thereto in my presence. 


Place: Manila, P. I. 
Sate: 21 May 1945 

A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 




John I. Paton 
JOHN F. PATON 
CaptAin, JAGS 
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Demeterio Lacuna, residing at the National Psychopa¬ 
thic Hospital compound, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. being 
first duly sworn by Capt. John F. Pa ton, JAGD and 1st Lt. 
Henry P. Andrae, JAGD, Investigator-Examiners, testified 
in English as follows: 

Ci What is your name doctor? 

A Demeterio Lacuna, 49 years old, married and residing at 
the National Psychopathic oompound. 

vi Do you have official connection with this hospital? 

A Yes sir, I am the chief of this hospital. 

Q, How long have you been in this hospital doctor? 

A Since July of 1937. 

Q, You are an M. D.? 

A Yes sir. 

Q, Were you here in this hospital during the Japanese occu¬ 
pation of Manila? 

A Yes sir. 

^ Where were you on the 8th of February, 1945? 

A I* was a patient in the Bureau of Health Emergency Hospi¬ 
tal No. 1 established in this hospital compound occupy¬ 
ing pavilion No. 3. 

^ Were you in pavilion No. 3 on February 8th? 

A Yes sir. 

^ Did you leave your room during that time? 

A No sir. 


A 


A 


* 

A 

Q 

A 


A 


ti 

A 


ii 


Did you leave the next day? 

Yes, the following day, that is February 9th. 

What did you do on February 9th? 

On February 9th at about 11:00 o'clock, I went to the 
house of Judge de la Costa near Wack Wack Golf Club. 

When did you return to the hospital compound? 

I returned on the 10th early in the morning. 

What did you do? 

I came here with some officers of the First Cavalry and 
we went to look for dead bodies. 

Do you remember the names of the officers of the First 
Cavalry? 

Yes, I remember Capt. Clem, Lt. Gerky, Capt. Dvorack 
and one more captain whose name I cannot recollect and 
three non-commissioned officers. 


Whose bodies are you referring to? 

The bodies of our employees and patients ho were mas¬ 
sacred by the Japanese on February 8th. 


Where did you find the body? 
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A 


A 


A 

A 

A 


Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 


A 


Q, 

A 

Q 

A 


d 

A 

Q. 

A 


We found one body buried in front of the storeroom and 
the rest piled one on top of the other at the bottom 
of the cliff. 

Were you able to identify the victim? 

We did not go down but we viewed only the bodies at the 
top. 

Could you recognize any of them? 

Yes, from the top we could recognize Mr. Tomas Corpus, 
Laboratory technician, and one of the patients, Ernesto 
Palad. The others were burned and very much disfigured. 

Had the bodies been burned? 

Partly burned. 

But were you able to make identification? 

Yes sir. 

Were you able to see the wound? 

I was not able to see the wounds, but I was able to see 
the intestines protruding from their bellies. 

Was this caused by the burning? 

I think it was caused by some wounds already appearing 
in their abdomen before the burning. 

Were you present when the bodies were rbmoved from the 
cliff and buried? 

No sir. 

I direct your attention to the name of a Japanese, named 
Kuboyashi. Do you know him? 

I met this man in Wack Wack Golf Club where we were con¬ 
centrated on January 22, 1945, when 48 employees and pa¬ 
tients of this institution were taken there on the second 
Zona that the Japanese Military foroe made in the hospi- 


Did you hear his name spoken? 

I did not hear, but I asked his name because he was the 
one interpreting. I asked his name from one of the Ja¬ 
panese officers. 

What did he tell you? 

He told me he was Kuboyashi if I am not mistaken. He 
did not tell me his first name. 

Did you ever see him on the ground of the National Psy¬ 
chopathic Hospital? 

The first time I saw him was in the morning of the 2nd 
Zona of January 22, 1945. 

Did you see him on February 8th? 

No, because I was in the room of pavilion No. 3 as a 
sick pati ent. 

Did you see him sometimes before February 8th? 

Yes, at the Wack Wack and in the hospital compound. 

Can you describe him? 

Well, he was probably about 5 feet, 3 or 4 inches tall. 
He was medium built. His hair was cut like mine. 
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£i How is your hair cut doctor? 

A It is cut about 2 inches long and parted at the side. 
Kuboyashi's hair was black and a little bit curly. 

Q, Proceed doctor with your description. 

A He had so ms pimples on his face and he wore khaki pants 
and a green colored polo shirt. He spoke English and 
Tagalog fluently. According to a Japanese, he was the 
one in charge of that concentration camp and acted also 
a8 Judge Advocate. 

What was his connection with the army if you know? 

I do not know exactly because he was not in uniform, 
but he seemed to be a ranking officer, so much so that 
soldiers saluted him whenever he passed before them. 

Q, Did he give commands to the men? 

A No because he was not the one in charge of the men. But 
he gave orders to the offioer about what they would do 
with the prisoners. 

Q, Is there any other way that you can describe this man 
that migit help to identify him? 

A He wore somstimes brown shoes. 

Q, Can you describe his facial characteristics? 

A He was of light complexion and looked courteous. He 
looked more of a Chinese than a Japanese. He may be 
also mistaken for a Filipino. 

$ What did he do when you saw him in the hospital compound? 

A When I saw him in the hospital compound on January 22nd, 
during the second Zona , he was one of the most busiest 
officers. He, not only acted as interpreter, but also 
slapped the patients and employees. He went around and 
looked for many things in this place. 

In what capaoity did Mr. Kuboyashi act when he was here 
in the hospital ground? 

A He acted as interpreter of Capt. Nagahama, who conducted 
the Zona . 

Q, Can you describe the captain? 

A Yes. The captain was probably around 5 feet and 7 inches 
tall. He was of medium built and of middle age may be 
around 50 years but with straight and erect body. He had 
no mustache or beard. No eye glasses but of very digni¬ 
fied appearance. 

<4 Did he wear uniform? 

A Yes. 

Q Of what branch of the Japanese service did he belong? 

A I am precisely sure he belonged to the Army. 

^ Did you see he was in charge of the troops? 

A In Wack Wack concentration camp. 

Q, Did you ever see him on the hospital ground? 

a I saw him once only during the Zona of January 22nd, the 
second Zona . 

Q, Do you know the name of any other Japanese officers who 
were stationed near the hospital? 
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A Yes. They are Mr. Sakamoto, who was in charge of the 
Wack Wack concentration camp. 

Q, Was he an officer of the Japanese army? 

A I think he was a sub-lieutenant, because he told me he 
was the lowest officer. 


Q, Could you describe him? 

A He was of typical Japanese face and eyes and probably 
about 5 feet and 5 inches tall, wearing eye glasses. 

He was short sighted. He was of medium built and pro¬ 
bably 22 years old. He was young and according to him 
he was a student in economics in one of the universities 
in Tokyo when the war broke out. 

Q Did you ever see him near the hospital ground? 

A Yes, he came here in the Zona of Fehfuary~'6th. 


DEMETEOTOTSCUNA 

c/o The National Psychopathic Hospital 
compound, Mandaluyong/ Rizal, P. I. 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x.x) 

I, Demeterio Lacuna, c/o The National Psychopathic 
Hospital compound, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. of lawful age, 
being duly sworn on oath, state that I have read the fore¬ 
going transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein are true to the best of m y knowledge and 
belief. 


DEMETttRIO^S^UNA 

c/o The National Psychopathic Hospital 
compound, Mandalo^on^/Rizal, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this^day of 
May, 194-5 • ~ 

HENRY P. ANDRAE 
1st Lt., JAGD 

CERTIFICATE 


I, John F. Paton, Captain, 0-912722, JAGD, certify 
that on 19 May, 194-5, personally appeared before me Deme¬ 
terio Lacuna, c/o The National Psychopathic Hospital, Man¬ 
daluyong, Rizal, P. I. and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that after his testimony had 
been transcribed, the said Demeterio Lacuna read the same 
and affixed his signature thereto in my presence. 

Place: Manila, P. I. 

Date: 19 May 1945 
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Guia Mariano after having been duly sworn testified 
on 22 May 1945 as follows: 

Q Will you state your full name please and your age? 

A Guia MarianO| 4 .S years old. 

Q, Are you the wife of Mr. Lucio Mariano, who is the admi¬ 
nistrative officer of the National Psychopathic Hospital? 
a Yes. 

<4 Do you live here on the hospital ground? 

A Yes, I am living with my husband. 

^ Where were you on the afternoon of February 8 , 1945? 

A I was in the administrative building of the hospital* 

In what particular place in that building were you? 

A I was in the room just to the side of the south stair 
on the main floor. 

What were you doing there? 

I was resting there. 

About what time of the afternoon was that? 

About 3:00 o’clock. 

Did you notice any out of order at that time? 

Yes. 

What was that? 

I heard Japanese talking with Filipinos. 

Was that on the stair near to youn. room? 

Just at the foot of the stair right opposite my room. 

What did you hear? 

I heard one of the Filipinos shouting'in Tagalog "Pata- 
wad na po!" meaning ’’Have mercy on me, sir I” I could 
also hear the Filipinos being beaten by something and 
later heard a metal bar dropped on the cement floor. 

I heard the Filipinos screamed "0 aking Dios” meaning 
"Oh my God". And then the Japanese came into my room 
and asked for rope and I said there was no rope. 

Then what happened? 

The Japanese went to the other room perhaps to look for 
some piece of rope. After that I heard that somebody 
was being hoisted and dropped on the cement floor. When 
I heard the body dropped on the concrete floor, I didn’t 
hear noise any more. 

After that what did you see? 

No more, except that the Japanese opened the storeroom 
where they took the petroleum. 

Were the Japanese who asked you for the rope soldiers 
or marines? 

a I believe they were soldiers and both of them were 
carrying guns. They were in uniform. 

Q, Would you be able to recognize them if you see them 
again? 
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A I believe I would be able to recognize them if I can 
see them again, but I do not know their names. 

^ Do you know if any one of themves an officer? 

I don't knew. 

g Do you remember how they are dressed? 

A One had boots on. 


■Q Did he have sword? 

A He didn't have. He looked like a Chinese mestizo rather 
than a Japanese. He was lighter than an ordinary Japa¬ 
nese. He spoke T a galog fluently. 

When did you go out of the room? 

The following morning. 

Did you see evidence of what happened there? 

I saw blood on the stair and the rope was hanging from 
the ceiling fixture. , ( 

GUIA MARIANO 

c/6 The National Psychopathic Hospital 
Mandaluyong, Kizal, P. I. 

CCMMDNY/2ALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY 0? LLiNILA ) SS 

x.... - x) 


I, Guia Mariano, c/o The National Psychopathic Hospi¬ 
tal, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have read the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of my interrogation and all answers contained there¬ 
in are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

GUIA MARIANO 

c/o The National Psychopathic Hospital 
Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this »^ day of 

1945 - .. • _ 


HENRY ?. ANDRAE 
1st Lt., JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 


I, John ?. Paeon, captain, 0-9127-''?, JaGD, certify 
that on 22 May, 1945» personally appeared before me Guia 
Mariano, c/o The National Psychopathic Hospital, Mandalu¬ 
yong, Rizal, P. I. and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that'after her testimony had 
been transcribed, the said Guia Mariano read the same and 
affixed her signature thereto in my presence. 

Place: Manila, P. I. 


Date: 22 May 1945 
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Aurelio Ruiz after having been duly sworn testified 

on May 28, 1945 as follows: 

Q, What is your full name? 

A Aurelio Ruiz. 

Q. How old are you? 

A Forty two years old. 

Q, Where do you live? 

A Pleasant Hill No. 2, Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. 

Q, Is that, back of the house of Mr. Andres Grimalt? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that is on Pasig Boulevard? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, What is your occupation? 

A Now, I am in charge of the house of the general and that 
house No. 2. 

Q, Are you employed at present by a general of the U. S. 
Army? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Who is that general? 

A General Leof Suvendrop. 

Where were you employed during the Jap occupation? 

A I was employed at the V/ack 7/ack Golf Club. 

Q, Where is the Wack Wack Golf Club? 

A It is located here at San Felipe Neri, Mandaluyong, 

Rizal, P. I. 

<4 Was the Wack Wack country club used by the Japanese for 
any purpose? 

A Yes, it was taken by the Japanese Amy about August or 
October, 1944. I was the one who took the letter to 
President Yulo from Mr. Sakamoto, Manager of the Manila 
Hotel. The letter was addressed to the President of the 
Board of Directors of the Wack Wack Golf Club. 

<4 After the Japanese occupied the Wack 7/ack Country Club 
in the Fall of 1944, were you still employed there? 

A No more, sir. 

*4 Did you ever after that time visit either the Wack 7/ack 
Country Club or any of the homes near there? 

A No, sir. 

Q before that time, that was the Fall of 1944, were you 
acquainted with any of the Japanese officers who were 
quartered at the Wack V/ack Golf Club or who lived or 
worked near there? 

A While still employed at the V/ack Jack Golf Club, I had 
the opportunity to see and know a number of high rank¬ 
ing Japanese officers, who used to play there. Among 
them was General Kuroda, Commander in Chief of the Ja¬ 
panese Army. When he was playing, he had always Japanese 
Military Police as body guard. 
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^ Do you remember the first name of the Japanese Commander 
in Chief? 

A No. I know him only as General Kuroda. 

Do you know the name or names of the Japanese Military 
Police who acted as his body guard? 

A I know some, because Mr. Sakamoto of the Manila Hotel 
ordered me to call for Japanese Military Police whenever 
General Kuroda was playing to act as his body guard. 

Q Do you remember the names of these Japanese Military 
Police? 

A I remember Kuboyashi. 

How did you happen to know that? 

-«• The chauffeur of General Kuroda told me about that. I 
forgot the name of this chauffeur. 

Q, Can you recall the first name and rank of Kuboyashi? 

A I don't know his first name. I know only his last name. 

ti Do you remember his rank? 

a I don't knav, but the chauffeur told me he was a Military 
Police. 

Q, Can you give a physical description of Kuboyashi? 

A He was a little bit fat. He had marks of pimples on his 
face. 

How tall was he? 

About 5 feet and 2 inches tall. 

4 , 7/hat was the color of his hair? 

A 7/hen I saw him, his hair was cut in a military style, 
that is it was shaven. He always wore a white shirt 
although I often saw him wearing a green polo shirt and 
sometimes in short pants. Most often he used white 
dress when he guarded the general. 

'i Can you remember any other way by which you can describe 
this Japanese which would aid his identification? 

A I learned this officer was shot in the Zona of Mandalu~ 
yong and I believe there must be some scar or mark on 
his right check. 

< iibout how old was Kuboyashi? 

A Around 30 years old. 

s. How was his complexion? 

A a little bit light, like a mestizo. 

I ask you if you knav the name or names of any other 
Japanese officer whom you saw at the ,/ack Aack Country 
Club as Military Police guarding the Japanese general? 

A I know Kubokawa, who is about 5 feet, 4 inches tall, 
not so big and a little bit thiner. 

: Do you recall his first name? 

A I don't know his first name. 

^ Oo you know what his rank was? 

A Ho. 
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How was he dressed? 

I used to see him wearing green or white polo shirt, 
with short khaki pants. 

How was his hair cut? 

Sometimes his hair was cut about 2 inches long. 

What about his complexion? 

There was a little pimple all over his face. 

Did you ever hear him spoke other languages? 

He spoke English. 

Did he speak English very well? 

Yes, very well. 

Did you ever hear him spoke Tagalog? 

Yes. 

Was he an interpreter of the Japanese? 

I don’t know. 


About how old was he? 

From 30 to 32 years old, if I am not mistaken. 

How was his manner? Was it pleasant, courteous or ./hat? 
Sometimes he smiled, but at the back of that is something 
I don't know. 


If you ever see this officer can you identify him? 

Yes, sir. I am sure I can. 

Do you know any other Japanese officer? 

I know Sakamoto who was connected with the Military 
Police at Fort Santiago; Captain Saygosa, who knew very 
well English because he had been from San F r ancisco; and 
also Okasaki, who was the one who confiscated the Ameri¬ 
can houses when the Japanese first arrived in the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Do you know their first names? 

I don't know. 


Do you know their ranks? 

I know Saygosa was a captain. 

How about the others? 

I don't know the ranks of the others because they wore 
civilian clothes. 

Q, Did you ever hear whether these people were connected 
with the Zona of February 8, 1945 at the National Psy¬ 
chopathic Hospital? 

A I don't know. 

£■ Can you describe the three officers whom you have just 
named? 

a Sakamoto was thin and his hair was long parted at the 
left side. He spoke English very well, very courteous 
and wore silk dress very often. He was about 5 feet 
tall and about 32 or 35 years old. He is white and said 
he was a member of the baron. 
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Saygosa was tall about 5 feet and 6 inches. His hair 
was cut in army style, that is shaven, when the Americans 
were in Leyte. He had a mustache and a lovely face. He 
walked like an American, that is he took long stride and 
swang his arms. His legs were not like those peculiar 
Japanese legs. Okasaki worked in the Embassy and he was 
the one who gave recommendation to the YYack Y/ack Golf Club 
to obtain prime commodities. He was about 5 feet and 7 
inches tall and very fat. 

Q, Do you recall any other Japanese at .Yack ’/Yack? 

A Captain Ando. 

Q, Are you sure of that spelling? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Do you recall his first name? 

A No. 

Q, Do you recall his rank? 

-* 1 I know he was a captain because officers who rented 
lockers at V/ack YYack Golf Club were required to give 
their names and ranks. I was Number 1 Locker boy at 
that time. 


Q Can you describe Captain Ando? 

A fc He was old around 4-5 years old. He was about 5 feet and 7 
inches tall. 

What other physical characteristics did he have? 

A When he went to V/ack .Yack, he used short pant of the 
uniform of the Japanese Array. 

Q Was he light or dark? 

A A little bit dark. 


Q How did he wear his hair? 
In army style. 


Q, Do you recall any other Japanese officer whom you saw 
there? 

A No. 


\4-waJLo \c~, 

AlJRELIO RUIZ 0 


Pleasant Hill No. 2, Mandaluyong, 
Rizal, P. I. 
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I, Aurelio Ruiz, residing at Pleasant Hill No. 2, 
Mandaluyong, Rizal, P. I. of lav/ful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I have read the foregoing transcription 
of my interrogation and all answers contained therein are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


nlfiJELIO RUIZ 0 
Pleasant Hill No. 2, Mandaluyong, 
Rizal, P. I. 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me this Today of 
May, 1945. 

14-- v T\ A — 

HENRY P. ANDRAE 
1st Lt. , JAGrD 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Henry P. Andrae, 1st Lieutenant, 0-2052426, JAGD, 
certify that on 26 May 1945, personally appeared before me 
Aurelio Ruiz, Pleasant Hill No. 2, mandaluyong, Rizal, P.I. 
and frave the fore-oinr: answers to the several questions set 
forth; thct after his testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Aurelio Ruiz read the same and affixed his signature 
thereto in my presence. 


Place: Manila, P. I. 
Date: 26 May 1945 
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We Certify that tha above is a rough digram showing 
tha house at 612-614 Kansas 8treet, Paco, Manila. P. I.,* tha 
gardan whera tha killing occurred, tha garage. tha rear wall 
over which tha threa oersons who survived fled, the driveway, 
and tha hadga, which diagram we prepared from information 
glvan us by Marla Fiusech Moray, one of tha witnesses, who 
resided at 614 Kansas Street, Paco, Manila, P. I. 
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. ROSARIO FERNANDEZ, after having been duly sworn testified on 

20 June 1945 as follows: 

Q, State your name, age and present address. 

A Rosario Fernandez, 25 years old, 1444 Andalucia street, 3am- 
paloc, Manila. 

Q, What is your nationality? 

A Filipina of Spanish descent. 

Q What i3 your occupation? 

A Housekeeper. 

Q Were you living in Manila in February 1945? 

A Yes sir. 

Q, Where did you live at that time? 

A I was living with my sisters in Georgia. 

<4 What address? 

A 714 Georgia Street, kalate, Manila. 

Q Do you recall anything that happened during the month of 
February 1945? 

A Yes sir. 

Q Tell us what happened? 

A That day was the 9th of February, 1945. Around one o'clock 
someone knocked at the door. One of my sisters opened the 
door end two sentries came in and told us to go with them 
to their quarters as they will burn the house. We wanted 
to get food but they did not allow us. They brought us 
to St. Faul's College in the garden. That at around two o'clock 
it started to rain and the Jananese brought us to a small 
room and closed us. The children were crying. They closed 
us. Then they transferred us to another room. We stayed 
there for about one hour. After that they changed our place 
again. They separated from us the German couples and two 
Filipinas. After that I wanted to go out but they stopped us so 
that we stayed in the third room until five o'clock. Then two 
Japanese entered. They talked in Japanese and two "Bombays n 
(Indians) translated to us what they said. They said that the 
people must not be noisy and they will give us so-.e supper. 

Then they left. Then about ten minutes later they came again 
with two bottle ofsakl" (Wine). They pretended to drink the 
"saki" so that we will not suspect that is is poison. Then 
they gave candies and started opening two boxes of candies. 

When the Filipinos started to get the candies they said "We 
will cut your necks." One of them drew his sword. Then they 
left. After they had left the people started taking the 
candies, Then they cut the string and a loud-noise-”pang." And 
then there was fire. 

(4 Did you hear any explosion? 

A Yes. 


<4 Explain what you heard. 

A We heard some "pang" and then we saw the hands of the Japanese 
throwing the hand grenades. Those Filipinos who knew how to 
handle the hand grenades tried to throw them outside of the 
room. They threw it out of the window. That window with iron 
bars was then smashed by the explosion of the hand grenade. 
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The people tried to run out through that window and plenty 
died too. I became conscious for about three minutes, "lien 
I awoke up there was fire, ifthen I saw the people jumping out, 

I ran to jump out too but a woman grabbed my dress and I could 
not move. She was pleading to me to save her. But I told her 
1 cannot save her for 1 cannot carry her for she was stout. 

I told her "I cannot carry you.” Then the Japanese opened a 
little the door and they started machine gunning the people. 

Two of them were shot. That woman was still holding my dress. 

I told her I cannot save her so I tore that cart of my dress 
she was holding and I jumped out. I got some scratches when 
I fell. I went to a garage and the:e were plenty of people 
in that, place. I esflaned into the garden. 

Q, Did you see anyone killed after they escaped from this room? 

A Yes, plenty were killed. 

Q How many? 

A About 10 or more than 10. 

ft How were they killed? 

A Ahen they ran, they were hit by machinegun bullets on the 
feet. One woman was hit on the back. 

Q, The people machine-gunned were the people trying to escape from 
ot. Paul's? 

A Yes. 

ft About how many people were in this room? 

A About more tha/n 1,000 people fome from Georgia, some from Paco, 
Tennessee--about 1,000 people. 

ft Do you know how many people died in the room? 

A I saw more than 50 persons dead. 

ft Do you know any of these ptople killed? 

A Yes. I know Miss Rosie Garner. She is around 30 years old. 

Also a woman cook, I don't know her name. That woman is 6he cook 
or q Japanese civilian who lived in the neighborhood. And also 
her son got killed. 

ft Where did Rosie Garner live? 

A At 714-B Georgia Street, Lalate, Manila. 

ft How old was the son of the cook? 

A. Around 18 years old. 

ft. Where did this cook and her son live? 

A 718-A Georgia Street, Lalate, Manila. Her employer i3 e Japan¬ 
ese civilian named Yamaguchi. 

ft Were these people you just mentioned JJilipinas? 

A Yes. 

ft Where did/^ou escape from the St. Paul's College? 

A In this garage in front. Then I went to Dr. Velarde's garden. 

ft Were there other people there? 

A Plenty. 

ft About how many? 

A Lore than 100 people. 
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Q, Were these people from the room at St. Paul's College? 

A Yes 

Q They all had escaped from 3t. Paul's College? 

A Yes. 

Q Of what nationality were they? 

A Some Spanish, some Chinese, some Filipinos and some "Bombays" 
(Indians). 

Q Do you know the address of Dr. Velarde's home? 

A I know he was living in Tennessee Street. 

Q, About'how far is this from St. Paul's College? 

A About-two blocks away. 

Q Did anything happen while you were in the yard of Dr. Vel¬ 
arde? 

A Yes, When I went to run I saw people in line they were 

shooting. It was a big tfee and there were plants where I 
was hiding in that place until all was over. Then all was 
quibt and dark. It was about 8:00 o'clock at night I ran 

a again. When everything was silent 1 found mjf sisters and 

father. So, I hid in the stable with them until 3:00 o'clock 
in the morning. Going back to the persons there, they were 
lined in the yard and were machinegunned. 

<1 What time was that? 

A About 3:00 O'clock in the morning, February 10th, 1945. 

Q Were any of these people that escaped still there at that 
time? 

A We know when they opened the door, we met some of them in¬ 
side of the house. Some were hit. Some were treated by Dr. 
Velarde's nephew who was studying medicine. He treated their 
wounds. 

Q They were the persons injured in this explosion? 

A Yes. 

Q, Do you know the name of this doctor? 

A The name is Dr. Velafde, the nephew of Dr. Velarde. There 
was a lady (lit on the hsnd and almost cut off. 

Q Do you know her name? 

A No. 

Q You mentioned that you found some dead people in the yard 
of Dr. Velarde, did you see these people killed? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q When did you see them killed? 

A In the afternoon of 9 February, 1945 at 6:00 o'clock. 

Q, They were the people that escaped from St. Paul's College? 

A Yes. 

<4 Tell us just what happened at 6 o'clock in the yard of Dr. 
Velarde. 

A When I went there I saw the Japanese taking the people. 

They told them to kneel down. One of the Japanese called 
''captain'' had a hand grenade. He reached on the wall and 
tried to throw the hand grenade, but he changed his mind. 

His order was to shoot them. He gave the sign to start 
shooting. Then they started shooting. 
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Q Do you know the name of this ”capt4in"? 

A No. 

Q, Did you see him before? 

A No. This is the first time I saw him. 

Q How did you know he ,/as a captain? 

A He is a navy captain because he has an anchor on his cap. 

Q Did he carry a sword? 

A Ves. 

Q, How many people did he line up in the yard? 

A I cannot tell exactly. At least more than 60 persons were tilled 
there-women, old women, ladies, young boys, all mixed up. 

Q, You said there were children and infants in this group? 

A Yes, they killed one Chinese with his baby and the baby 
was not killed outright. The baby died because of the 
pressure of the crowd. 

Q Had the child been wounded? 

A No. 

Q Did you see other children killed? 

A Yes. One of the Jaoanese approached the woman holding a baby 
still wrapped in a napkin, very small. Then the Japanese grabbed 
the baby. The mother said, "Kill me but don't get my baby.” 

The Japanese slapped her. That Jaoanese grabbed the baby and 
threw him up and cdught him through the point of the bayonet. 
Thesnother shouted when she saw this and she was shot to death. 

Q What was the nationality of the mother of this baby? 

A Filipina. 

di Do you know her name? 

A No. 

Q They threw this baby and caught him on the bayonet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, How many of this group of 60 people did they kill? 

A All of them, except three or four were not killed, a woman 
and another old man, around 50 years old with his hand hang¬ 
ing, and a Chinese. 

Q Then only three or four of those lined up escaped? 

A Yes. 

Q How did they kill this group? 

A By shooting, -»ome of the Japanese when they saw some who 
cere still bleeding and agonizin', they bayonetted them. 

Q Do you know any of the nan.fc3 of these 60 people? 

A No. 

Q How larre was the room in which the explosion occurred? 

A About two times this room. 

Q Do you know the size of this room? 

A I don't know. 

Q, How many Japanese came to your sister's house and got you? 

A There were three of them. 
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ft Were any of them officers? 

A They were only soldiers - - sentries. 

ft What branch did they belong to? 

A I know that they were navy because that time there were no 
more army. 

ft Did you know any of these Japanese navy men? 

A No. 

Q, Did yoi/know the names of any of the Japanese you saw in con¬ 
nection with the St. Paul's College massacre? 

A No. (That was the first time I saw them. I know they were 
Taiwans. (Formosans). 

ft Do you know where the Japanese from? 

A No. They were Taiwans because they were talking Chinese. 

ft The Taiwan Japanese who came to your home were the ones in 
Dr. Velarde's home? 

A Yes. The sentries at the main gate of St. Paul's were Taiwans 

and all the others were soldiers and members of the Japanese navy. 

ft Did you ever know the name of the captain? 

A No, I did not. 

Q Is this all you know about this matter? 

A Yes sir. 

Q Thank you very much. 

/s/ Rosario Fernandez 
/t/ ROSARIO FERNANDEZ 
1444 Andalucia Street, Jam- 
pa loc, Manila. 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY CF MANILA ) ss 

x -..- x) 


I, ROSARIO FERNANDEZ, 1444 Andalucia Street, Sampaloc, Manila, 

P.I., of lawful age, being duly sworn, state that I have read the 
foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all answers contained 
therein are true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/s/ Rosario Fernandez 
/t/ ROSARIO FERNANDEZ 
1444 Andalucia Street, Sampaloc, Manila 

Subscribed and sworn before me this 4th day of July . 1945. 

/s/ Sheldon A. Key 
/t/ SHELDON A. KEY 
2nd Lt, , JAGD 

CERTIFICATE 


I, Sheldon A. Key, 2nd Lt.,JAGD, 02052463, and I, Joseph E. 
Tinkham, 2nd Lt.,JAGD, 02052505, certify that on 20 June 1945, per¬ 
sonally a opeared before us Rosario Fernandez, 1444 Andalucia Street, 
Sampaloc, Manila, P.I., and gave the foregoing answers to the sev¬ 
eral questions set forth; th t after her testimony had been trans¬ 
cribed, the said Rosario Fernandez read the same and affixed her 
signature in our presence this 4th day of July , 1945. 

Place: Manila, P.I. /s/ Sheldon A. Key /s/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
(Signature) (Signature) 


Date: 4 July 1945 /s/ 2nd Lt. , JAGD 2nd Lt., JAGD 
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IuURLI KUNDANMAL after having been duly sworn testified 
on 1 June 1945 as follows: 

Q State your full name, age, and present address, 

A ilurli Kundarmal, 34 years old, 231 San Rafael, ^an Miguel, 
Manila, P.I. 

Q What is the address of your store? 

A 87 Escolta Street, Manila. 

Q •»hat is your nationality? 

A Indian. 

Q You are a merchant? 

A Yes. 

Q i^re you married? 

A Yes. 

.-here did vou live in February, 1945? 

A 222 herran'Street, Malate, Manila. 

Q, Who lived at that address with you? 

A r.Iy nephew. 

Q, '.That was his name? 

A Ratan Parsram. 


Q Mow old was he? 

A he v/as 20 or 21. 

Q Who else lived with you? 

A Mr, Eheroomal Mooljimal. 

Q How old was he. 

A I don't remember. Maybe 34, something like that. 
Q Was there anyone else? 

A Yes. Mr. "'oultran Udharam about 38 years old. 

Q anyone else? 

A Mr, Lalchand arai.ichand. 


Q, Do you know where he lives now? 

A At present I don't know exactly the place v/here he lives. 

Q, In Manila? 

A Yc 3. There is also another fellow by the name of Gurmukh- 
sing. I don't know exactly the father's name. 

Q Do you know v/here he lives now? 

A Me is in Manila. I can find it out for you. His father's 
na:ne is Manusing, “ome A 'ilipino employees also v/ere living 
there. 


-“nyone else? 

A V.'e were on the second floor, and down one floor there v/ere 
some Chinese living there. 


Q Do you kn w their names? 

A I don't know their names, no. 


Q D 0 you know the names of the A ’ilipino employees? 
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A Yea. One is a houaeboy by the name of Fred. 


Q Do you know the name of the other ore. 
A No. 



Do you know where he lives? 

I don’t know. There is another Filipino by the name of 
Marcello. He used to be a cook. I don’t remember his age. 


Q Do you know where he lives? • 

A That boy and this cook live together. That’s what I heard. 
There is another Filipino by the nane of Panpilo, and he is 
working for an Indian in Juan Luna Street. 

Q Do you know the address? 

A If I’m not mistaken lt*s 490. 

Q Anyone else? 

A There used to be a Filipino by the name of Pampilo, the 
same name, but his second name is different. I don't know 
his second name. And another boy by the name of Antonio. 
Before he was working in T a bora Street and then he v/ent to 
the province, I don't know which. 

Q, What is Antonio's full name? 

A I only know his name as Antonio. 

Q Are there any other names that you remember? 

A The wife of Llarcello, and his child. 


Q Do you know of anything that the Japanese did to you or any 
of your friends? 

A Yes. 


Q, Wm you tell us about that? 

A Yes, sir. At about 4:00 o'clock, February 9th, 1945, they 
came to our place. After they got to our house they searched 
our pockets, and they brought us out of the house, together 
with the Chinese and the r ilipinos. They tell us to fall 
in line, and they ask for the keys of the house. Wo told 
them the doors are open, we have no keys here, and they took 
us with them. They took us on Herran Street to °t. Paul's 
College. While we were there they told us to pray to the 
Christ, there was a figure of Christ there. ^fter we prayed 
they brought us in the room, in the St. Paul's College. 

Then we asked the Japanese what for, but they did not answer 
and told us to proceed. They put us in the room and there 
were plenty of people there, it was full of people, many 
of them of other nationalities. There were, I believe 
about 600. They brought us some candies and a little wine 
and they asked who could talk a little Japanese. ■‘■‘hen my 
nephew by the name of Ratan Parsrarn got up, because he 
could talk a little. Some one of the Japanese told him to 
translate to the other people in the room that we were safe, 
in the room, because they were going to burn our houses. 

So after they left the candy and the wine the Japanese v/ent 
out. A few minutes later there v/ere explosions in the room, 
exactly I cannot teH what those explosions were -- hand 
grenade, time bomb or any kind. 

Q Was it shel1 fire ? 

A It was not shell fire. In that room we heard explosions. 

Q W h at happened inside the room? 
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A. Y«o • 

q. It didn't came from the outeide? 

A. No. 

q. It was already theref 

A. Already inside of the room. There were three explosions. At the 
starting of the explosions naturally everybody lie down, lien I 
lie down there was sane people on top of me, and after the three 
explosions, I could hear some people talking in Tagalog, 'Let's 
run.* When I got up. I saw the concrete wall was broken, a part 
was broken. Naturally I ran. Then after going out of the room 
we jumped from house to house to escape, to save ourselves. While 
I was still on the way I met my nephew, Ratan Parsram, and I met 
also sane of ay Filipino employees. The Filipinos were asking me 
about my other companions. I said, "I do not know about them.* 
fy that time I could not see none of them outside. Then, while es¬ 
caping. my nephew asked me where to run for safety. While we 
were running there ms a high wall and before the high wall there 
was a house. I told my nephew, *Let us go and hide under the 
house.* He told me, *The Japanese might come back and kill us, 
so let us run.* So I said, 'All right, let's go.* So he went 
on the other side and I was on his side here. I heard machine 
guns. I ran back and hid myself under that house. I was lying 
under the house about two hours. Afterwards, I could see one 
garage. There I bid myself until the following morning. At 
about quarter to nke or nine o'clock I escaped from that place. 

I was hiding there with many of the people who escaped from that 
place too. 

4. *hat day was it you escaped? 

A. February 9th. Naturally then I went to one of my Filipino friends 
there, because he was living very near to that plaoe. Ha gave me 
some water, I washed my face, my clothes were dirty. That y ili- 
pino friend of mine is a doctor now. Dr. Jesus de la Paz. I don't 
know his age. At present he is a doctor in the Bureau of Welfare, 
Mandaluyong. I requested him to look for tht- other companions, 
beoause he knew us very well. So he went to look for my other com¬ 
panions. After a short time he came back and told me he could 
only find the body of my nephew lying on the floor. My nephew was 
Ratan Parsram. 

q. "here did he find him? 

A. He said he found him near Tennessee Street, lying on the floor. 

Lying on the ground. After he told me he could only find the 
body of my nephew naturally I couldn't resist, I wanted to go and 
see how he was, but there were seme of my Indian friends who pro¬ 
hibited me. They thought something might happen to me, they didn't 
allow me to go, so one of my Indian friends want to go with that Fi¬ 
lipino friend of mine, the doctor, to bury his body. When they cams 
back they brought ms a ring my nephew was using, and his watch, and 
brought me some of his papers. Alien Registration certificate. 

q. Did he tell you how he had been killed? 

A. I asked him when he came back. He said that he had a bullet near the 

heart. I asked him whether he could find the bodies of my other 
companions. He said he tried to see 
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all the bodies lying there on the gound but he didn't 
see any* 

Q Do you know how old your nephew, Ratan Parsram, was? 

A He was around 20 or 21 years old* 

Q He lived with you? 

A That's right* 

Q You stated you had heard some machine guns when you ware 
escaping with your nephew? 

A Yes, Sir, Not exactly when we were escaping but when he 
went to the other side. That time I started hearing 
machine guns, not before. 

Q, This was after you left St. Paul's College? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was his body found near the place where you heard the 
machine guns? 

A Yes, sir* 

Q Do you know who was #oing that machine-gunning? 

A Well, I did not see but a least I can guess — at that 
time nobody could *achine-gun except Japanese. 

Q There were not American soldiers around at that time? 

A No. 

Q v< as there anything else you were going to tell us about 
this ? 

A That is all. I just wanted to go back home. 

Q The Japanese soldiers who came to your house and took you 
away — do you know any of their names? 

A No, I don't. 

Q Could you tell whether any of them were Japanese officers? 

A There were some, because I could see some with guns with 
bayonets, and some revolvers, and swords. 

Q What ones would you say were officers? 

A I think the ones writh the sword. 

Q Did you see many of the Japanese soldiers during the Jap¬ 
anese occupation of Manila? 

A Yes. 

Q Did the ones v/ith swords seem to have authority? 

A I think tjiey must have authority. 

Q How many soldiers and officers came to your house? 

A I think around six or eight altogether. 

Q Did they tie you up? 

A No, sir. 

Q They didn't tie you at all? 

A No. 

Q Did they tie any of the other persons? 

A No, sir. 
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Q How many people did they take away from your house to 
St, Paul's College? Did they take all of you? 

A All of us, sir, 

Q When you arrived at St, Paul's College, there were a number of 
people already there? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q, In this room where they put you? 

A Yes, sir, 

Q Do you know how big that room was? 

A I don't know but I can show you the room. 

Q Can you estimate the number of people that were in the 
room? 

A I can guess maybe around 600 or 1000, I cannot say. There 
were plenty, sir. 

Q, Was it crowded? 

A Very crowded. 

Q Was there rpom to lie down? 

A No, sir, 

Q Was it the same Japanese who came to your house who brought 
the candy and the wine into the room at St, Paul's? 

A No, sir, 

Q, Describe the Japanese who brought you candy and wine. 

A He was using a helmet, khaki clothes, and he had a gun 
with a bayonet in it. And the other one had the revolver. 

Q Then there was one Japanese officer and one Japanese sol¬ 
dier who brought the candy and wine? 

A Yes. 

Q You think one of those two was an officer? 

A Yea, sir. 

Q Were these the same Japanese soldiers who told you people 
to pray to the statue of Christ in the church? 

A Ho, sir. There were oth er Jq? anese at the gate. 

Q Describe the Japanese at the gate? 

A Same way, with the gun and with the bayonet, steel helmet. 

Q Did you know any of the other persons in the room? 

A There we re plenty, but I could .see one beside me vdth a 
red cross. He was a doctor, I suppose. 

Was he a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you talk to him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, What did he say? 

A I asked him where he came from. He said he was going to 
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the Philippine General Hospital when he was taken by the 
Japanese and brought in that room 

Q, Do you know what happened to him? 

A The same thing happened to him* 

Q, What do you mean by the same thing? 

A He was in the room with us until there we re explosions. 

I don’t know whether he saved hinself or not. 

Q Do you know of anyone else vho saved themselves from that 
room? 

A I have met them but I don’t know their names. They have 
recognized me and they have greeted me but I don't know 
their nanes. 

Q, Do you know Where they live? 

A I don't know exactly where they live. 

Q Do you have any idea how many were killed in that room at 
St. Paul’s College? 

A I think plenty were killed but I certainly don’t know how 
many. 

Q, When ydu got jip to escape, did you see any bodies which 
had been hurt by the explosion? 

A I did not see. I just went straight ahead, because there 
I was in the place, the wall was broken, it was very near, 
so naturally without looking or anything I just went. I 
was excited and I didn't see any. I didn’t look in the 
room. 

Q Among the persons who went there with you, how many es¬ 
caped from that room? 

A Four Indians, and other Filipinos. My houseboy employees 
escaped. 

Q Can you give us the names of the persons who escaped from 
the room after the explosions? 

A Yes, sir. Pampilo - - he is working at 490 Juan Lima, in 
Manila, with an Indian. Fred, a Filipino houseboy, and 
Marcello, and his wife, and another Pampilo. He has the 
same name as the other. I don’t know the second names. 

Q D 0 you know where any of th e others that you named live? 

A I have seen them but £ don't know where they live. Out 
of the six Indians taken from that house, we are four who 
escaped from that room. Three are living, and ray nephew 

was shot. 

Q Two of the Indians who went with you to the room in St. 
Paul's College are missing, is that right? 

A Are missing. 

Q What are their names? 

A Mr. Bheroomal Mooljimal, Mr. Doulatram Udharam. They 
are missing. 

Q And then your nephew was the third person who was taken 
from your hoowe who is not now living, as far as you know? 

A Yes, sir. 


Q Do you think they were killed in that room? 
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A Those two must have been killed In the room, I never 
saw them after that. 

' Q You never saw the bodies of any of ybur friends or rel¬ 
atives who have been missing? 

A No, sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


A 


And ydien you went to go back Into St. Paul's College, 
the Americans would not let you In? 

Yes, sir. 

They bold you that there were no bodies in the church? 
Yes, sir. 

What were the nationalities of other people in that room 
At St. Paul's with you? 

I could see some Filipinos, and there were some Spanish 
Mestizos, and Chinese. 

How many Japanese soldiers were in the room Just prior to 
the explosions? 

Two only, the ones who brought the candies in. 

You don't know what organization they belonged to, these 
Jainnese? 

Well, I certainly cannot tell, sir. 

Did the Japanese tell ycxi why they wanted you to pray? 

At that time tfrey did not tell anything, sir. They only 
told us to pray. That's all. 

Is there anything else about this incident that you want 
to tell us? 

There is nothing else. 


/S/ Kuril Kundannal 

/t/ murli kuijdanmal 

231 San Rafael, San Miguel, Manila, P.I. 

COMMONWEALTH OF TIIE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x-— —-x ) 

I, MURLI KUIJDANMAL, 231 San Rafael, San Miguel, Manila, 
P.I., of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state that I 
have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation 
and all answers contained therein are true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 


/S/ Murli Kundarnnal 
/T/ MURLI KUNDA1JHAL 

231 San Rafael, San Miguel, Manila, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
June, 1045. 


/S/ Sheldon A. Key 
/T/ SKELD01J A. KEY 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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CERTIFICATE 


I, Sheldon A. Key, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052463, and I, 
Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052505, certify that 
on 1 Juno, 1945, personally appeared before vis i.iurli 
Kundannal, 231 San Rafael, San Miguel, Manila, P.I., and 
^ave the foregoing answers to tlie several questions set 
forth; that after his testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Kuril Kundamal read the sane and efflxod his sig¬ 
nature thereto in our presence this 15th day of June , 1045. 


Place: Manila, I'.I. /s/ Sheldon A. Key 
^Sl nature) 


Joseph E. fir.kham 
(Signature) 


Date: 


15 June* , 


1045 2nd Lt. J/.GD 2nd. Lt. JAGD 

("Ranh and Organization) (Rank and Organization) 
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CONRADO HEREDIA, after having been duly sworn through 
an interpreter, Cecilio M. Arcilla, who was likewise duly 
sworn, testified on the 14th day of July, 1945, as follows: 

Q What is your name, age, and nationality? 

A Conrado Heredia, 12 years and Filipino. 

Q Where do you live? 

A 422 Herran Street, Malate, Manila, P. I. 

Q Do you know what it means to swear and tell the truth? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What does it mean? 

A To tell the truth. 


Q Will you tell us the truth? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you live in February, 1945? 
A I lived in Pasay. 


Q At what address? 

A Libertad, Pasay, Rizal. 

Q Do you know about what number? 

A Wo, sir. 

Q Did the Japanese do anything to you at that time? 

A Yes, sir, when my mother and I were working at 300 Dakota 
Street, Malate, Manila. P. I., the Japanese slapped my 
face. The Japanese told us to work there. 

Q Were you living at 300 Dakota Street at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did they took you from there at that time? 

A At St. Paxil's College. 


Q Were you with Juanito Escoto? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And what date did they take you to St. Paul's College? 

A I do not remember, sir, the date. 

Q But that is the same date that Juanita Escoto was taken 
there? 

A Yes, sir. 


Q This was the day they slapped you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they slap you before they took you to St. Paul's 
College? 

A Yes, sir. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


How many times did they slap you?i <> . , . 

One time. vs UMASUITa 

1 roifoj-iua 

Where did they hit you? . 

Left jaw. 


Q Do you know why they did this? 

A Yes, sir. He was talking in Japanese, but I could not 
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understand him, 

Q What was your nother's naae? 

A Bstanisla Heredia. 

Q How old was she? 

A 33 years. 

Q Is she a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q What happened when you arrived at St, Paul's College? 

A My mother and I were sitting on the ground outside of 
the building, together with some Chinese. Later, it 
rained hard and the Japanese told us to go inside the 
building. 

Q Where did you go? 

A I went inside a room. 

Q And what happened there in the room? 

A The Japanese put us in a big room where there were hand 
grenades hanging up the ceiling. 

Q What happened in this bigger room? 

A The Japanese gave us some candles and when we ran to get 
the candles the hand grenades exploded. 

Q Where was the hand grenade? 

A The hand grenade was tied to the ceiling with a black 
cloth and there was a string attached to it. 

Q Who pulled the string? 

A The Japanese, sir. 

Q Was there an explosion? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see anyone killed at that time? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Who was thut? 

A Betty. 

Q Do you know her last name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you know where she lived? 

A 410 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I. 

Q What was her nationality? 

A American. 

Q What was her age? 

A About 23 years. 

Q Do you know her father's name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know her mother's name? 

A No, sir. 

Q How was she killed? 

A Because the hand grenade exploded right on her head. 
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Q Did you see this? 

A Yes, sir. After I saw this, I Jumped through the window. 

Q Did you escape? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Is your mother living now? 

A I do not know, sir. Maybe she is alive; I have not 
seen her yet. Somebody told me that she is in a 
hospital. 

Q Did you see your mother at St. Paul's College? 

A I last saw my mother in Dr. Velarde's yard. We were 
four there, a pregnant woman, a man, my mother and I. 

We were behind a banana tree. 

Q What else happened? 

A The Japanese with .4? caliber pistol saw us: he was try¬ 
ing to shoot me, but I raised my hands and the man too 
who was with us, raised his hands also. After that, 
the Japanese put us in one house of the garage. 

Q That is in the garage of Dr. Veldarde? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did they kill many of you? 

A Yes, sir, they killed many people. 

Q They killed many people in the yard of Dr. Velarde? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How many did you see? 

A I do not know, sir. 

Q How did they kill them? 

A With the gun. 

Q Did they shoot your mother? 

A Yes. sir, they shot her here (indicating the left side 
of the body). She was shot three times. 

Q Where else was she shot? 

A In the left shoulder and shrapnels hit her head. 

Q Was she wounded in the yard of Dr. Velarde? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you see that? 

A No, sir. One Japanese told me to hide and if he sees 
me he will shoot me. He said, "Cura, cura." and he 
let me go; I also saw a captain shoot a man. 

Q You saw a captain shoot a man? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How do you know he was a captain? 

A Because he had a bar, with three lines and two stars. 

They were on his left chest. 

Q What kind of stars? 

A The color were white and the stripes were red. 

Q Was he a member of the army and navy? 

A Navy, 
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Q How did you know? 

A Because the color of the dress was green. 

Q Did you know the name of the man he killed? 

A No, sir. 

Q Was this man a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you know the name of this captain? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you ever seen him before? 

A No, sir. 

Q Describe him. 

A He was tall and fat, with black hair and black eyes, 
and he walked erect. 

Q Did he have mustache? 

A No, sir. 

Q Would you know him if ever you would see him again? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q Did he carry a sword? 

A No, sir, just a .45 caliber pistol. 

Q Did he talk English? 

A Not so much. 

Q Do you know where he came from? 

A St. Paul's College. He lived in St. Paul's College. 
Q How did you know this? 

A Because he went out of St. Paul's College. 

Q Do you know what unit he belonged to? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did your mother die as a result of the wounds she 
received? 

A My mother and I were in the garage and she was shot 
there. I also saw another daptain kill a little 
girl with a sword. 

Q Did you see your mother after she was shot? 

A After my mother was shot I went to Juanita Escoto. 

Q Where did you and Juanita Escoto go? 

A In the yard of Dr. Velarde. 

Q You stayed there? 

A Yes, sir. I stayed there for three nights. 

Q When did you see this girl killed by the sword? 

A In the afternoon of February 9, 19*5. 

Q Do you know her name? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did you know where she lived? 

A No, sir. 
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Q How old was she? 

A She was a small girl bigger than I, may be 15 years. 

Q Was she a Filipino? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you know the captain that killed her with a sword? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you ever seen him before? 

A No, sir. 

Q How did you know he was a captain? 

A Because he had a sword. 

Q Did he have any bars on him? 

A No, sir. 

Q Then, you are not certain that he was a captain? 

A Yes, sir, but he had a sword. 

Q Did you hear anyone call him by name? 

A No, sir. 

Q About how many people were killed in the yard of Dr. 

Yelarde? 

A I do not know, sir, may be 20 people. 

Q You said your mother was taken to a hospital? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you know the name of that hospital? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you made any efforts to find your mother? 

A No, sir. I just went to my auntie who lives in Sta. Ana. 

Q You do not know whether your mother died or not? 

A No, sir. 

Q But she has never come home? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know why the Japanese took you to St. Paul's 
College? 

A No, sir. 

Q Have you done anything against the Japanese? 

A No, sir. 

Q You have not stolen anything from them? 

A No, sir. 

Q Had your mother done anything against the Japanese? 

A No, sir. We were just hiding in the house at 422 Herran 
Street, Malate, Manila, P. I. 

Q Can you read English? 

A A little, sir. 

Q Can you sign your name in English? 

A Yes, sir. 

s/ Conrado Heredia 
t/ CONRADO HEREDIA 

422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x.x) 


I, CONRADO HEREDIA, at present residing at 422 Herran 
St., Malate, Manila, P. I., a minor, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have had translated to me by Ceclllo M. 
Arcllla the foregoing transcription of my Interrogation 
from English to Tagalog, and all answers contained therein 
are true and correct to the best of my knowledge and be¬ 
lief. 


s/ Conrado Heredia 
t/ CONRADO HEREDIA 
422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of 
_iSlZ_, 1945. 


s/ Joseph E. Tlnkham 
t/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAOD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x. x) 


I, CECILIO M. ARCILLA, at present residing at 1337 
No. 4 Int.. Rizal Asenue, Manila, P. I., being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I truly translated the questions asked 
and answers given in the foregoing deposition from 
English to Tagalog to the witness: that the witness there¬ 
upon in my presence affixed his signature thereto. 


s/ Cecllio M. Arcllla 
t/ CECILIO M. ARCILLA 
1337 No. 4 Int., Rlzal Avenue, 
Manila, P. I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of 
—iSil_, 1945. 


s/ Joseph E. Tlnkham 
t/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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£ERTIZI£A2E 

X. Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., JAGD. 02052505, and 
I, Addison T. Shepherd, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052606, certify 
that on 14 July 1945, personally appeared before us 
Conrado Heredia, 422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I., 
and gave the foregoing answers to the several questions 
set forth; that after his testimony had been transcribed, 
the aforesaid interpreter, Cecilio M. Arcilla, translated 
the same to Tagalog to said Conrado Heredia who there¬ 
upon affixed his signature thereto in our presence this 
21st _day o f July 1945. 


Place: Manila, P.I. 


Joseph E. Tinkham _ 
(Signature) 


Addison T. Shephe rd 

(Signature) 


Date:_21 July . 194 5 2d Lt., JAGD 

(Rank & Organization) 


2d Lt., JAGD 
(Rank & Organization) 
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HOHORIO DAVID after haring bean duly sworn testified 
on 18 June 1945 *• follows t 


Q. State your name, age, and address. 

A. Honorio Darid, 30 years old, 426 Herran Street, Malate, 
Manila, P.I. 

Q. Are you married? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What Is your nationality? 

A. Filipino. 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. I operate the U.B.C. Bicycle Shop at 426 Herran Street, 
Malate, Manila, P.I. 

Q. Do you hare a nickname? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What Is it? 

A. Mario. 


Q. Where did you formerly lire? 

A. In Pampanga. 

Q. When did you lire there? 

A. In 1936 I am there. 

Q. Where were you liring In 1945? 

A. I was liring at 426 Herran Street, Malate. 

Q. Were you liring there in February, 1945? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall anything that happened in connection with 
the Japanese during the month of February, 1945? 

A. They got the people and bring to the St. Paul's College. 

Q. How many people? 

A. Around 600 People. 


Q. Where did they put them? 

A. They put then into a small room, p 5 4 

Q. Were you with them? 

A. Yes, sir, I was with them. 

Q. You were with the 600 people? 

A. Yes, Including my family. 

Q. Who is your family? 

A. My wife, my brother, and my brother-in-law. 

Q. Do you remember what date that was? 

A. On a Friday, I think, February 9th, 1945. 
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Q. What did they do with you in there? 

A. I am making a small pushcart in my kitchen, but the doors 
are closed because the Japanese are shooting the men. Then 
they opened the door inside here, one Japanese with a 
machine gun and one using a gun. They entered the kitchen. 
My brother and my cousin and I, we are making a pushcart, 
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and I said to them, "Hello, Joe." They said, "Go out, 
and bring your clothes." Then I went to my room. I lay 
on my bed. Then my brother, my wife and my brother-in- 
law take the pushcart and put out clothes in it and then 
we go to St. Paul's. 

Q. Did you go right down Herran Street? 

A. Yes, Herran Street. 

Q. And you turned in the gate? 

A. Yes, we entered the gate and we are in the garden of St. 
Paul's. Many people are coming. Then the rain came and 
then some of the soldiers said, "Go in there, inside the 
room." Then the people, they are afraid. We go in the 
room. When we were in the small room some of the babies 
was crying because it's very hot. Then in the other room, 
in the big room, the noise -- they are making noise in the 
other room. 

Q. The people? 

A. The Japanese soldiers. We don't know what they are doing. 
After more than one half hour they said, "Go in the other 
room," and then they opened the door and we go to the other 
room, that is a big room. 

Q. Bigger than the first one you were in? 

A. Yes, that's a big room. The people are there already. 

Q. How many people? 

A. More than 600 people. 

Q. In this one big room? 

A. Yes. The captain said that he will talk to the people. 

The Japanese says, "Who knows how to speak Japanese?" Two 
brothers said, "We know how to speak." Then the captain 
said, "Be quiet. Be quiet. The one who will make noise, 

I will kill him." He pulled out his sword, the long one. 
After that the Japanese said that they will give us candy 
and wine. After ten minutes, three soldiers and the captain 
entered the room, they bring the boxes of candy and two 
boxes of wine. Then the captain dr ank first so that the 
people would not think it was poison. After that they said, 

"We'll leave you." They went out and closed the door. After 
that, we get the candies and we are eating, my family and 
I, we are near the one window, we are sitting there eating 
candy. The room has three lamps hanging at the ceiling. 

They put a grenade there, in the three lamps, and that 
lamp they tied with the rope. They had black paper around 
it, the bottom, and then I think they pulled the string, 
they pulled the rope and the lamps dropped to the floor of 
the room. 

Q. Those lamps fell down? 

A. Yes, they dropped. 

Q. What happened? 

A. When the lamps were dropped, I looked to see what happened, 
and then one exploded and I ducked to the floor. I look 
again and I sit down again. I see the window and it is 
broken, and then I jump outside, and get my wife. When 
we are in Florida Street one machine gun is on Florida 
Street, and they machine-gun the people, as we are going 
out. We entered the house of an attorney, Gloria, a man, 
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of the firm of Gloria and Gloria, on Florida Street, and 
after that we climb to the kitchen and went inside the 
garden of Dr. Velarde. 

Q. Does Lawyer Gloria still live over there? 

A. I don't know. sir. When the Japanese get all the people 
here Gloria is not living there. I didn't see him any 
more. 

Q. How about Dr. Velarde? 

A. Dr. Velarde is in the h <use. 

Q. Does he live there now? 

A. No, sir, he is not living there now. 

Q. Do you know where he is? 

A. I don't know, sir. When we are in the garden of Dr* 
Velarde, some of the people Jumped to the fence of Dr. 
Velarde and go to the garden of Dr. Marasigan. After that 
my family, my brother and my wife and I, we crossed Ten¬ 
nessee Street, and then we are in the corner of Nebraska 
and Tennessee. I see the Japanese carrying machine guns 
and going to the house of Dr. Velarde and Dr* Marasigan. 
Then, we don't know what happened to our companions with 
the Japanese. 

Q. You don't know what happened to your friends, you mean? 

A. Three days after we heard that 37 of our companions were 
shot. I went back to the house of Dr. Marasigan and Dr. 
Velarde to see my companion. My brother-in-law told me 
many of my ftrends were killed. 

Q. Did you see your friends' bodies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where? 

A. In the house of Dr. Marasigan. 

Q. In the yard? 

A. In the yard, yes. 

Q. This happened on Friday, you say? 

A. Friday afternoon. 

Q. It was on Friday afternoon that you and your family were 
taken to St, Paul's, is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the Japanese captain's name? 

A. I don't know, sir. 

Q. Do you know he was a captain? 

A. No, but we call him captain. 

Q. Did you ever hear of him? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear the names of any of these Japanese that 
came to your home? 

A. No, sir, I don't know the name of them. 

Q. How many were there that came to your home? 

A. Two Japanese, one with a machine gun and one with a gun and 
bayonet. 
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Q. Did any more Japanese come to your house before they took 
you to St. Paul's College? 

A. There were none, sir. 

Q. These two Japanese took you and your wife and your 
brother and your brother-in-law? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far is it from your house at 426 Herran Street to St. 

Paul's College? 

A. About fifty meters, sir. 

Q. About half a block, is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your wife's name? 

A. My wife's name is Carrldad David. 

Q. How old is she? 

A. Thirty years old. 

Q. What is your brother's name/ 

A. My brother's name is Patricio David. 

Q. How old is he? 

A. Twenty-four years. 

Q. What is your brother-in-law's name? 

A. Juan Guilas, 42 years old. 

Q. What are their nationalities? 

A. Filipino. 

Q. What is your brother-in-law's address? 

A. 42 & Herran Street, Malate, Manila, P.I. 

Q, Do all these people reside at 426 Herran Street, Malate, 
Manila, P.I., at the present time? 

A. We are here, except my brother is in the Army. 

Q. In the Philippine Army? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What company is he in? 

A. I forfeot the company, sir. 

Q. Do you remember your brother's army address? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. These Japanese who came after you and were in St. Paul's 
College — were they army or navy? 

A. Navy. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. Because of their hats. 

Q. What was on their hats? 

A. An anchor. 

Q. Where on the hat? 

A. In the middle. 

Q. Do you know where they lived? 

A. They are living in St. Paul's and in the College of Med 
lclne. 
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Q. They lived there and in St. Paul's College? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What color uniform were the Japs wearing? 

A. Olive green. 

Q. How did you know this one man was a captain? 

A. Because he is using a big sword. 

Q. Did he have any markings on his collar? 

A. I don't remember, sir. 

Q. How about on the shoulder? 

A. I said he is a captain because he was using a long sword. 
Q. Are you sure he wasn't a lieutenant? 

A. I don't know, sir. I am only calling him captain because 
of the long sword. 

Q. You didn't hear any of the Japanese call him captain, did 
you? 

A. Captain. 

Q. Did you hear it? 

A. Yes. sir. Some of the soldiers who were going here, they 
called him captain. 

Q. They called this man captain? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you hear that? 

A. I am repairing the Japanese tike and the soldiers came 
and he says, "There is the captain." 

Q. One of the soldiers said to you, "There is the captain"? 
A. No. I asked him, "Is that a captain?" He said, "Yes." 

Q. Had you ever seen the two Japanese who came to your house 
before? 

A. Yes, the machine-gunner, I knew him. 

Q. How did you know him? 

A. Because we repaired his bike. 

Q. When did you repair his bicycle? 

A. About three weeks. 

Q. About three weeks prior to February 9th, 1945* is that 
right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you describe him? 

A. Yes, sir. A beautiful face, I think 28 years old. Heavy- 
build, big muscles. He was about two inches taller than 
I am. 

Q. How tall are you? 

A. Five feet. 

Q. Then he was about five feet two or three inches tall, is 
that correct? 

A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. How much would you say he weighed? 

A. I think 150 pounds. 

Q. How was he dressed? 

A. Dressed In olive drab. 

Q. Was he dressed in a uniform? 

A. He is using a uniform, and a cap. 

Q. Did you see anything on the cap? 

A. I see only the anchor. 

Q. When you repaired his bicycle, did he tell you his name? 

A. No, sir. He did not pay. I repaired and he did not pay. 

Q. Did he come and get his bicycle? 

A. Yes, sir, he got his bike and said "Thank you." 

Q. Did he tell you war* he was living at the time he brought 
his bike there? 

A. No, sir, he>did not say where he is living. 

Q. Did you know where he was living at that time? 

A. I saw him going in St. Paul's College and in the College 
of Medicine. 

Q. Is the College of Medicine located near St. Paul's College? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you knew that this Japanese whom you recognized and 
other members of the Japanese navy were quartered in St. 
Paul's College and the College of Medicine on or about 
February 9th, 19*5? 

A. Yes, sir, they are living there. 

Q. How large was the room in which the 600 persons were 
gathered? 

A. Twenty-four meters long and twelve meters wide. 

Q. Did all of your family, including your brother-in-law, who 
were taken to St. Paul's College, escape from there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were any of them wounded? 

A. My wife only. 

Q. Where was she hurt? 

A. She was struck in the left ankle. 

Q. By what? 

A. By the shrapnel of the hand grenade. 

Q. When did she get hit by the shrapnel — while she was in 
the room? 

A. In the room. 

Q. Were the Japanese who brought in the candy and wine the 
same Japanese who came to your house? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many of these Japanese were in the room? 

A. Three Japanese, sir. One captain and three soldiers. 

Q. Do you know for sure that this was a captain, or did you 
Just call him a captain? 
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A. I only call him captain, 

Q. You called him a captain because he was an officer? 

A. Yes, sir; because he is using a long bolo. 

Q. Did you hear any of the names of any of the Japanese who 
came into the room? 

A, No, sir, I didn't hear their names, 

Q. Had you ever seen any of them before? 

A. I did not ever see those in the room before. 

Q. Is there anything further that you want to tell us regard¬ 
ing this. 

A. R 0 thing more. 

Q. What time of day was it when the Japanese took you and 
your family to St. Paul's College? 

A. About four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Of February 9th, 19*5? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

/S/ Honorio David 
/T/ HONORIO DAVID 

426 Herran Street, Ualate, Manila, P.I. 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x.x) 


I, HONORIO,DAVID, at present residing at 426 Herran 
Street, Malate, Manila, P.I., of lawful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I have had translated to me by Eduardo 
Manlpula the foregoing transcription of my interrogation from 
English to Tagalog, and all answers contained therein are true 
and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/S/ Honorio David 
/T/ HONORIO DAVID 

426 Herran Street, Malate, Manila, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 

ilill, 1945. 


/S/ Joseph E. Tlnkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAGD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x ---x) 


I, EDUARDO MANIPULA, at present residing at 627 P. No¬ 
vel, Interior No. 1, Sampaloc, Manila, P.I., being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I truly translated the questions asked and 
answers given in the foregoing deposition from English to Tag- 
olog to the witness; that the witness thereupon in my presence 
affixed his signature thereto. 


/S/ Eduardo Manipula 
/T/ EDUARDO MANIPULA 
627 P. Noval, Interior No. 1, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of July . 1945 
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/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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I. Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., 02052505* JAGD, and I, 
Sheldon A. Key, 2nd Lt., 02052463, JAGD, certify that on 
18 June . 1945,personally appeared before us Honorlo David, 
426 Herran Street, Malate, Manila, P.I., and gave the 
foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; that 
after his testimony had been transcribed, the aforesaid 
Interpreter Eduardo Manlpula translated the same in Tagalog 
to said Honorlo David who thereupon affixed his signature in 
our presence on 4 July 1945* 


Place: Manila, P.I. 


Joseph E. Tin 
(Signature) 


Date: 4 July . 1945 . 


(Rank and Organization) 


_ (U . Shel d on. AjJCe^ 

(Signature) 

2nd L^ t t JftGD _ 

(Rank and Organization) 
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HONORIO DAVID after having been duly sworn gave addi¬ 
tional testimony on 2 July 19*5 as follows* 


Q. Ton are the sane Honorlo David who testified before us 
on 18 June 19*5? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was on the 18th of June, 19*5? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After you escaped from St. Paul's College, you went to 
the hones of Dr. Velarde and Dr. Maraslgan? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And that three days after that you heard that thirty- 
seven of your companions were shot there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Later you went to the house of Dr. Velarde and Dr. Mara¬ 
slgan. Did you see some of your companions there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. C.n you give us the names of your companions you saw 
who died there? 

A. Yes. The daughter of my companion. 

Q. What was her nano? 

A. Nenlta Giocado. 

Q. What was her age? 

A. Around 8 years old. 

Q. What was her nationality? 

A. Plllplnn. 

Q. What was her parents' names? 

A. Domingo Giocado and Manuela Giocado. 

Q. Where did she live? 

A. At *26 Herran Street, Malate, Manila. 

Q. Did you see how that girl had been killed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was she killed? 

A. She was in the middle of the people dead in the s helter 
but she was not struck by the bullets. 


Q. She ms not struck by the bullets? 

A. Ho, sir. She was at the bottom of the people. 

Q. What do you think was the cause of her death? 
A. She was pressed by the dead people there. 


Q. Did you recognise any of the other people there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know the names of the other thirty seven 
people you saw killed? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. Did those people escape from St. Paul's College and 
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and went over there? 

A. Yes, sir* 

Q. And they were killed over there*? 

A* Yes, sir* 

Q. Did you look at the bodies of the other people that were 
killed there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the cause of their deaths? 

A. Some were bayonetted and the others were machinegunned. 

Q. Did you see some of these people bayonetted? 

A. I did not see them bayonetted. 

Q, Did you also see some of the places on their bodies where 
the bullets had entered? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did you see the body of Nenita Giocado? 

A. I found the body of Nenita Giocado in the shelter of 
Dr. Marasigan. 

Q. Was that at the home of Dr. Marasigan? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What address is that? 

A. I don't know the number but the street is Tennessee. 

Q. Where was this shelter located? 

A. In the back of the house of Dr. Marasigan. 

Q. Was it a part of Dr. Marasigan's house? 

A. Yes. About eight meters back of the house. 

Q. You mean that was an air-raid shelter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it located about eight meters from the back part of 
the house? 

A. Yes, eight meters. 

Q. Then it was in the backyard of Dr. Marasigan's house? 

A. Yes, sir, backyard. 

Q. What date did you see the body of Nenita Giocado at this 
place. 

A. On the 12th of February, 1945. 

Q. At what time of the day? 

A. At 4:00 o'clock P.M. 

Q. W®re these other bodies lying in this air-raid shelter? 

A. No. They were under the house of Dr. Velarde and in 
the yard of Dr. Marasigan. 

Q. Where was the house of Dr. Velarde located? 

A. In the backyard and beside Dr. Marasigan's house. 

Q. Is Dr. Velarde's house also facing on Tennessee Street? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you know the street address of this house? 

A. The number I do not know, sir* 

Q. Do you know the first name of Dr. Maraslgan and Dr. Velarde? 
A. I do not know their first name, sir* 

Q. How many bodies did you see under the porch of Dr. Velar¬ 
de's house? 

A. At both sides, thirty-seven In all — In the house of 
Dr. Maraslgan and Dr. Velarde. I counted thirty-seven 
on both places. 

Q* Were these bodies In one group or were scattered? 

A. Scattered. 

Q. What nationality were these people? 

A. Filipinos, some Chinese and "Bombays" (Indians). 

Q* How many Indians did you see? 

A. Only one, sir. 

Q* Do you know the name of this Indian? 

A. I do not know the name, sir*. 

Q. How far were the houses of Dr. Maraslgan and Dr. Velarde 
from S+. Paul's College? 

A. About fifty meters. 

Q. Nenlta Glocado escaped from St. Paul's College? 

A. Yes, sir* 

Q. Was she there when the massacre took place on the 9th of 
February, 1945? 

A. Yes, sir* She was at St* Paul's College* 

Q. In your previous testimony you mentioned that your cousin 
was In the house when the Japanese came and got your fa¬ 
mily. What Is the name of this cousin? 

A. He Is not my cousin. He Is the cousin of my brother-in- 
law, Juan Gullas* 

Q. What Is the name of this cousin of Juan Gullas? 

A* Fausto Gullas. 

Q. How old Is Fausto Gullas? 

A. I think about 44 years old. 

Q* What Is his nationality? 

A. Filipino* 

Q. Do you know what date Nenlta Glocado died? 

A. On the 9th of February, 1945. 

Q. Do you know whether these other thirty-seven persons died 
on the same date? 

A. Yes, sir, they died on the same date* 

Q* All of them met their death shortly after they escaped 
from St. Paul's College? 

A. Yes, sir* 

Q. Where was the body of Nenlta Glocado? 

A. In the yard of Dr. Maraslgan. 
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Q. Did you bury her body? 

A. No. She was buried by her father. 

Q. What is the father's name? 

A. Domingo Giocado. 

Q. Where did he bury her? 

A. He buried her in the yard of Dr. Marasigan. 

Q. Do you know why the Japanese took you and these other 
people to St. Paul's College? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know why the Japanese will attempt to kill these 
persons? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had your family done anything against the Japanese? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then so far as you know there is no reason for the Japa¬ 
nese doing this? 

A. No, sir. I don't know any reason why they took us. 

Q. If we want to get in contact with you in the future, 
where can we find you? 

A. I expect to continue living here at 426 Herran Street, 
Malate, Manila. 


/S/ Honorio David 
/T/ HONORIO DAVID 
426 Herran Street, Malate, Manila 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x.x ) 


I, HONORIO DAVID, at present residing at 426 Herran 
Street, Malate, Manila, P.I., of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have had translated to me by 
Eduardo Manipula the foregoing transcription of my inter¬ 
rogation from English to Tagalog, and all answers contain¬ 
ed therein are true and correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


/S/ Honorio David 
/T/ HONORIO DAVID 
426 Herran Street, Malate, Manila 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
JulZ, 1945. 


/S/ Sheldon A. Key 
/T/ SHELDON A. KEY 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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COMMONWEALTH OP THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

X.X ) 

I, EDUARDO MANIPULA, at present residing at 627 P. 
Novel, Sanpaloc, Manila, P.I., being duly sworn on oath, 
thate that I truly translated the questions asked and 
answers given In the foregoing deposition from English 
to Tagalog to the witness; that the witness thereupon In 
ay presence affixed his signature thereto. 


/S/ Eduardo Manipula 
/T/ EDUARDO MANIPULA 
627 P. Noval, Sampaloc, Manila 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ± day of 

iWJL, 1945. 


/S/ Sheldon A. Key 
/T/ SHELDON A. KEY 
2nd Lt., JAGD 


££&XIZ1££X£ 

I, Sheldon A. Key, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052463, and I, 

Joseph E. Tlnkhaa, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052505, certify that 
on 2 July 1945, personally appeared before us Honorlo Da¬ 
vid, 426 Herran Street. Malate, Manila, P.I., and gave 
the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; 
that after his testimony had been transcribed, the afore¬ 
said Interpreter. Eduardo Manipula, translated the same 
In Tagalog to said Honorlo David who thereupon affixed 
his signature thereto In our presence on ± July 1945* 

Place: Manila, P.I. /S/ Sheldon A. Key /?/ Jnmft Ei IWm 
(Signature) (Signature) 
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FELINO Z. VEGA, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at Alabang Vaccine & Serum Laboratory, Iiuntinlupa, 
Rizal, on 10 August 1945, as follows: 

Q State your full name, age, and present address. 

A Felino Z. Vega, 38 years old, Alabang Vaccine t Serum 
Laboratory, Muntinlupa, Rizal. 

Q What is your Nationality? 

A Filipino. 

/•s Q V/here did you live in February, 1945? 

A I.was in the I n stitute of Hygiene, 625 Herran Street. 

Q You vo rked there ? 

A I was detailed there by the Director for any emergency. 

I was working twenty-four hours a day. 

Q V/ore you taken by the Japanese in February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. To be exact, on the 9th of February, 1945? 
between ten and twelve o’clock. 

Q Were you at the Institute of Hygiene that time? 

A Yes, sir. 


* 3 Would you toll us what happened? 

A About quarter to twelve 3ome Japanese came around our 
place and I saw them bringing a 509 pound bomb. I men¬ 
tioned 500 pounds because there were eight men carrying 
it. Then the Japanese told ..c to move from the place. 

r> 


Q, You went from the Institute to the house across the street? 
A Yes, 3ir. It was a boarding house. 

Q Do you know the address? 

A 628 Herran Street. Wo went to stay there in the mean¬ 
time when we were driven from the Institute. 


Q, You left the place? 

A Yes, sir. We had already prepared all our clothing and 
some glasswares which we hid in our storeroom. So we 
had to be in a hurry with my wife and child, and we went 
to the op-osite house after five minutes 




2 Did the Japanese have their headquarters in this Ins¬ 
titute? 

A They had their headquarters In the College of Pharmacy. 
The third building from our building was the headquar¬ 
ters of the marines. We knew they had their mess-hall 
to the back. 


3 Where did they got this borab that you 3UW? 

A That's the first time I saw it. I don't know where they got 
it. 

Cl Do you know what unit was quartered in the College of 
Pharmacy? 

A There were about 300 or more men I saw during the night. 

W e went at the top in the roof garden and peeped out to 
sec wiiat they were doing for curiosity cake. Hany were 
coming in and out. Sometimes the St. Paul's wa 3 made as 
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An ammunition depot. 

Q Do you know the company number of any of tne units quar¬ 
tered in t he College of Pharmacy? 

A No, sir. Because we have no contact whatsoever. What I 
mean we were not supposed to know anything. 

Q You did not see anything that would indicate the humber 
of the unit? 

A No. Many were coming in and out there. 

Q Was it a regular headquarters? 

A A headquarters. They even made a hole facing the street 
for nachinegun ready for any emergency. 

Q What branch were there, army or navy? 

A I think they were marines because many of them were 
Taiwan3 (Fotmosans). Taiwans are different from the 
Japs. 

Q Did they have any insignia or marking that would indi¬ 
cate they were navy? 

A Different from the army. 

Q, Do you recall the color of their uniform? 

A The color is somewhat like that ... 

Q, Olive drab color? 

A Like that blue book. That's what we call ... I forgot 
its name. Blue uniform. I think most of them were 
marines. They said they vie re marines. 

Z Did they tell you what unit? 

A I don't have any idea. 

£} Do you know tho names of any of the Japanese quartered 
around there? 

A There was one civilian who acted as an interpreter but 
I don't know hi 3 name. 7/hen it comes to Japanese I 

don't ... 

3 Can you describe him? 

A He was about 5 feet 0 inches tall. Taller than the or¬ 
dinary Japanese. 

3 about how much did he weigh? 

A 140 pounds. 

Q How old? 

A Between 30 to 40 years. 

<J Y/as his hair long or cropped? 

A Long. 

^ Are you sure he was a civilian? 

A Yes, sir. He talked to me in Tagalog because whatever 
they wanted I was tho only one around there. What I 
moan I was the one in-charge and the officer whatever 
he wanted he talked to me. One time we had light in¬ 
side and then he came and asked why we had that light 
inside. He talked in Tagalog. 

0. Y/as there any particular characteristic of this Japa¬ 
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nese, like scars, gold teeth, limbs missing? 

A I could not remember although I have seen them. Many 
were wearing goggles. 

Q I mean this particular Japanese Interpreter? 

A No. Y/hat I saw was his revolver. 

Q, Was his name Toda? 

A I could not remember. 

Q You don’t know the names of any of these Japanese offi¬ 
cers? 

A I have known some but not with those marines. I had 
contact with some officers when they take serum and 
they paid. None of them were quartered around there. 

Q None of these officers were quartered around there? 

A No. 

Q Could the Japanese name of that Interpreter be Kanai? 

A No. You know he Introduced himself only but nobody 
introduced him to me. But he could speak Tagalog 
fluently. 

Q Well, on the 9th of February, you, your wife and child 
went across the street to that boarding house at Ilerran 
Street, was that around noon? 

A Between ten and twelve o’clock. We were waiting there 
and five minutes after at the point of a gun with fixed 
bayonet we were told to go to St. Paul’s College. 

Q Who told you that? 

A Some of the marines. 

Q Do you know any of their names? 

A No, sir. 

Q Then what happened? 

A When we were there everybody passing by were requested 
to get Inside. In fact they gathered all the people 
living In that street, Herr&n — from Nebraska up to 
Paco near the bridge. When wo wo^o thriro thoro vr.<t»o 
only few people yet. But then plenty were coming, com¬ 
ing. We were very many already in front of the street. 

Q In the yard? 

A Yes, In the yard. When we were there an officer was 
talking that it was a good place. It was a safe place 
for us. He further said that outside there would be 
some shelling and that place was safe and there would 
be plenty of food. That was a safe place he said. 

Q That was an excuse made by them for gathering you? 

A Maybe. Then it rained and we went to the shelter. 

There was a big- air-raid shelter there. We were, try¬ 
ing to get shelter but while doing that we were re¬ 
quested to get inside of the Institution. V/e were 
gathered in one room as big as this• 

Q How big would you estimate that room in meters? 

A The first one was small. I think it was almost as big 
as this. 
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3 How big is this room? 

A I think it was square also. A little bit smaller maybe. 

I think about 6 by 6 meters or 6 by 7 meters. 

Q, Then what happened? 

A They placed us first to this small room. Because plenty 
of people were coming, wc were requested to go to the 
classroom. When we were there, the place was small for 
us again, Then they transferred us to another room. 

That other room was composed of three rooms with the 
partitions removed in such a way that we would be too¬ 
ther in three rooms. Thore were three doors in that 
room. Then the Japanese came and asked who could inter¬ 
pret. A Hindu volounteered to interpret. The Japanese 
wanted us not to face outside the window and tljat they 
would jive us food. 

Q, IIow many people would you estimate were in the room? 

A Maybe a thousand. Then when the Japanese came they 
opened boxes of candy right in the middle of the room. 
They opened some boctles. Two of them drank the con¬ 
tents of the bottle rnd then jave to the people. The 
people were grabbing anything as we were hungry, hy 
child told me to jet some but I don't like. 

There wore threo bulbs hanging and oach one of 
thorn was tied with black thread. 

Did these black threads lead to Florida Street or toward 
the corridor? 

A Toward the corridor. The walls of St. Paul's had iron 
grills. They pulled the threads together and then all 
all of a sudden we heard that explosion. 

CJ Was there a single explosion or of the three together? 

A All the same. 

f, Did it explode before it hit the floor? 

A I laid down. I don't know. It was just a sudden explo¬ 
sion. I don't know whether it exploded before reaching 
the floor. Then I saw the window already opened, .Jo 
we have to leave. I tool: my wife and child, kc wore 
lucky we were near the window, .c wore among the first 
to jo out. When we were across the street I saw so. o 
Japanese machinejunning those coring out. 

'I Where was this Japanese machine un placed? 

A Just at the other side of 1 lorida Jtrect. They were 
holding seme machinegun. Just holding. It was like 
a Tommy gun. 

Q, You, your wife, and ch.ild ull escaped from 3t. Paul's? 

A Yes, sir. We v/ont first to the house of Attorney lloria. 
And then there were already Japanese coning. Then wc 
went to the garage of Dr. Velarde. There we stayed for 
a while. Th .3 e Japanese wore around lookin^ for people. 

We stayed under the sacks of salt. 7/e stayed there. 

When it was about four o'clock In the afternoon we have to 
crawl up a tree to go to the place whore wo have to hide. 
Japs were around. Fortunately, the garage was tall but 
tlx re was a papaya tree near the window co I have to jump. 
I took my baby. Thore was one doctor with us and v/c 
helped one another looking for a place. 
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Q You said there was a doctor with you, do you know his 

name? 

A Dr. del Rosario. 

Q Do you know where he lived? 

A He was living in the next door of the Bureau of Science. 
Q Do you know where he lives now? 

A I don’t know. He was hit on the 17th. We were together 
from the 9th to the 17th. 

Q Was he killed on the 17th? 

A No. 

Q How many people were killed at St. Paul's 
A Y 0 u mean those lying in the room? 

Q Yes? 

A About one-fifth of them were killed. 

Q How many would you estimate were killed outside of the 
room? 

A Plenty. I was not able to meet those people. As I 
said when I was climbing the papaya tree I saw plenty 
of dead bodies. I have to pretend already dead because 
the Japs were passing around. 

Q Did you know any of the Japanese that you saw that day? 

A No, sir* Besides they were new at the place. 

Q Did you know the full names of any people you saw dead? 

A You mean Filipinos? 

Q Yes? 

A I donft know the names. 

Q Do you know anyone else vho died? 

A Some of our employees. 

Q Do you know their names? 

A Agripino Eduardo. He was shot while going out and escap¬ 
ing from St. Paul's. While escaping he was shot. 

Q Do you know his age? 

A Maybe about 40 years old. 

Q What was his nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where did he live? 

A 628 Herran Street, temporarily living where I w^s. 

Q You never saw him since then? 

A No, sir. 

Q What were the nanes of the other employees? 

A Nicanor Vicente and his son, Eemardo Vicente, 

Q What were their ages? 
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A Nicanor Vicente, 39 years old, and Bernardo Vicente, 

16 years old. 

Q Their Nationality? 

A Filipinos. 

Q Where did they live? 

A Out here. The father was an employee -- one of the tech¬ 
nicians. They were wanted by the Makapilis (Filipino 
traitors) so they moved to 625 Herran Street. 

Q, How do you know they were killed? 

A Someone told me. 

Q Do you know the nane and address of this person? 

A No, Sir. 

Q Did you see any others dead? 

A Maximo Taguibao and his wife. He was about 50 and she 
was about 35. Both Filipinos. 

Q, Where did they live? 

A Near 1006 Tennesse Street. 

Q Were you injured at St. Paul's College? 

A Few scratches on the arms and legs. 

$ Your child and wife wi th you? 
k Yes, sir. 

Q What is your wife's name? 

A Pilar Pacudan. 

Q What is her age? 

A 42 years old. 

Q, What is her nationality? 

A Filipina. She lives out here now. 

Q, What is your child's name? 

A Erlinda. 

Q What is her age? 

A 8 years old, 

Q Were any of them injured at St. Paul's? 

A No, sir. 

Q, Did you see nay sign that would indicate the unit re¬ 
garding the Japanese? 

A No. 

Q You don't know how to read Japanese? 

A No. ^ 

Q Is there anything else you can think of that you want 
to add to your statement? 

A After that, but not connected with St. Paul's. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

PROVINCE OF RIZAL ) S3 

MUNICIPALITY OF MTJNTINLUPA ) 

A 'Z £ 

I, Felino Z. Vega, of lawful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I have read and under stood the fore¬ 
going transcription of my Interrogation and all answers 
contained therein, consisting of six (6) pages, are time 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


/S/ Felino Z. Vega 
/T/ FELINO 5. VfeGA 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
August , 1945. 


/S/ Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., JAGD 
/T/ ADDlSOlTT. S&EPHBRb, Lt., JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

We, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., 02052505, JAGD, and 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., 02052606, JAGD, certify that 
on 10th day of August, 1945, personally appeared before 
us Felino Z. Vega, and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that after his testimony had 
been transcribed, the said Felino Z. Vega read the same 
and affixed his signature thereto In our presence. 


Places Muntinlupa, Rizal /s/ Joseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., JAGD 
- - /Y/ 'Sosm fi. TiftiSiAM, 2d’L't.i jagd 


Date: 15 August 1945 /s/ Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt•.,JAGD- 
- - /T/ ADDISON H. SHEPHERD, 2d Lt., JA(*D 
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VIRGINIA FERNANDEZ SEPULVEDA after having been duly 
sworn through an interpreter, Rosario Fernandez, who was 
likewise duly sworn, did on the 20th day of June, 1945, 
testify as follows: 

Q What is y :ur full name? 

A Virginia Fernandez Sepulveda, 

Q, "float is your age? 

A 32 years old, 

Q What is your present address? 

A 1444 Andalucia Street, Sarapaloc, Manila. 

2 What is your occupation? 

A Housekeeper. 

2 What is your nationality? 

A Filipina of Spanish descent. 

2 I3 Virginia Fernandez your maiden name? 

A Yes, sir. 

2 What i3 your husband's name? 

A Gavino Sepulveda. 

2 What is his age? 

A 40 years old, 

^ Ifloere is your husband? 

A So: Lazaro Hospital, Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

2 What is ho doing thorc? 

A Ho is a doctor of the S R n La z aro Hospital 

2 Did you live in Manila in February, 1945? 
h before v/e lived In the Walled City, Intramuros, Manila. 
Then we transferred when the Japapnese bombed 3an'‘Juan 
de Letran College in Intramuros. We moved to 714 Geor¬ 
gia Street, Malate, Manila. 

^ You lived thore in February, 1945? 

A Yes, v/e stayed thore until February 21st, 1S45 

2 Do you recall anything that the Japanese did to you or 
any of your family in February, 1945? 

A They entered our house on the 9th of February, 1945 
wit: fixed bayonets and took all of my family. It 
v/a3 12:00 noon on that day. They took all of my family 
out. 


2 Whore did they take you end your family? 

A There at St. Paul's College. My husband and our two 
older 30ns were not in the house when they took us. 

2 Do you remember what day of the week was tliat? 

A On Friday. 

2 Who else were in the ho vise when the Japanese came? 

A My father, Manuel Fernandez, G9 years old; my two 
sisters, Rosario Fernandez and Mrs. Luisa Osterhold; 
my niece, Mary Ann Osterhold, 4 years old, and my nephew, 
Jesus troutman, 5 years old; and a friend, Lourdes Viejo 
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Q Where Is Mr. Luisa Osterhold now? 

A In the United States. Sho is the wife of William L. 
Osterhold. They now reside at Apartment #6, 1520 Cal¬ 
ifornia Street, S a n Fr a ncisco, California. 

Q Is Mary Ann Osterhold the daughter of Luisa Osterhold? 

A Yes. 

Q Is Mary Ann with her parents in San Francisco? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the nationality of William Osterhold? 

A He is a citizen of the United States. 

Q What is the nationality of Luisa Osterhold? 

A Filipino. 

Q Did the Japanese take all of these people? 

A Yes, all of us . 

Q Will you tell us what happened there in St. Paul's 
College? 

A We were taken out of the house. They took us to St. 

Paul's College grounds. Then it rained hard. They took 
us to a room with about 100 persons. There I fainted and 
I lost all my belongings. Then they transferred us to a 
larger room. They kept us there for about half an hour. 
This is the second room. Then they transferred us to a 
third room. The people were complaining because we were 
packed-up. Then we were locked up. In that third room, 
the Japapese brought us whisky, candies and biscuits. They 
placed them in the middle of the room. Then the Japanese 
left and locked the room. The people tried to get the 
candies. Then came tbs hand-grenade and the machine- 
gunning, when the people tried to get the candies. 

Q How did they drop the hand-grenades? 

A They were hanging in the ceiling of the room in the big 
lamp with many wires. 

Q Then ffaat happened? 

A One of the men took that hand-grenade and threw it out 
and then it exploded. 

Q Did the hand-grenade fall from this lamp? 

A The hand-grenades were connected with wires in the ceiling. 

Q How did the hand-grenade get into the room? 

A The Japanese dropped them from the ventilation windows. 

Q, How many hand-grenades did they throw? 

A Around four or five hand-grenades. One of them exploded. 

Q Were any people killed by the explosion? 

A Many people died - children, men and women. 

Q About how many did you see were killed? 

A Around 200 to 300 people. 

Q How many people were there in the room? 

A Nearly 1,000 people. 

Q Do you know how large that room was 

A About three times as large as this room. 
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Q Can you tell us In meters? 

A I ca«not tell in meters but It was Hie kitchen of St, 

Paxil * s College, 

Q, You said you fainted. How long were you unconscious? 

A I cannotlell how long, I was unconscious. When I 
regained consciousness I found out that my hair was 
burned. There were many people killed around me. 

Q Was this in the third room that you fainted? 

A Yes. After the explosion I fainted again. When I came 
to my senses I felt my hair was burned. I fainted first 
in the room, then I fainted again after the explosion. 

Q How did you escape from this room? 

A When that hand-grenade exploded, I went outside the room 
through the hole in the wall and ran towards the street — 
Florida Street. 

Q Were you injured besides the burned hair you had? 

A I had scratches on the legs. That was vixen I Jumped out 
of the room. One of my legs became swollen. 

Q Were you injured by any piece of hand-grenades? 

A No, but my sons were injured by the hand-grenades. 

Also Mrs. Osterhold and my father, 

Q What are the names of your sons that were injured by 
hand gbenades? 

A Slxto. 

Q How was sixto injured? 

A In the body and in the feet also. 

Q Has he recovered from his injuries? 

A Yes. 

Q What was the name of the other son who was injured? 

A Serafin. Another son is Salvador. 

Q, How old is Salvador? 

A Twelve. 

Q Where was Serafin injured? 

A Wounded in the right thigh. 

Q Where was Salvador injured? 

A Part of the body — in the back. 

Q Have Serafin and Salvador recovered? 

A Yes. 


Q Where was your father, Manuel Fernandez, injured? 
A On his right foot. 


Q Has he recovered? 

A Not fully recovered. 


Q Is he still being treated at ths hospital? 
A Yes, every day. 
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Q Was William Osterhold dn the room at St. Paul's College? 

A No. 

Q What is his age? 

A Twenty-three. 

Q What oaused your father 1 s injury? 

A lly father was hit by one of the shrapnels and my sister, 
Luisa Ostezhold lost her left hearing* She is about 34 
years old* 

Q Did you know the nones of any of the Japanese that came 
to your house? 

A No, because we did not make friends with the Japanese. 

Q Do you know what branch of the Jspapese forces these Japan¬ 
ese belonged to? 

A Navy, by their insignias. 

Q Describe the insignia. 

A Those of the navy were similar to the army. They wore caps. 
I cannot distinguish them well. 

Q Is there an anchor insignia? 

A I cannot tell. 

Q What color was the uniform? 

A It was a greenish khaki. 

Q Were the Japanese in that room at St. Paul’s College the 
same Japanese that came to 7oar house? 

A The ones that took us were sentries but I cannot tell 

whether they were the same Japanese who were at St. Paul's. 

Q Were the Japanese who brought food and whisky into the 
room members of the army or navy? 

A They have officer’s insignias. 

Q Describe the insignia. 

A They had wide belts with sabers. The belts were green 
in color. 

Q Those were the ones you think were officers? 

A Yes, because the ordinary soldiers did not have them. 

Q How many Japanese came to you-r house? 

A Three came. 

t} How many brought the food into the room? 

A About five Japanese brought the food. One carried the 
whisky; one carried the food; and the third carried the 
candies; the other two did not carry anything. 

Q How many people were taken from your home to St. Paul’s 
College? 

A Twelve persons in all were taken from the house. 

Q What were the names of the twelve who were taken to St. 
Paul’s College? 

A Manuel Fernandez, ray father; Luisa Osterhold; Rosario Fer¬ 
nandez; Lourdes Viejo, myself, Virginia Fernandez Sepulveda; 
Juanito Barcelona; ray four boys, Saul, Serafin, Salvador 
and Sixto; my nephew, Jesus Troutman, and my niece, Mary Ann 
Osterhold, 
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Q What is the age of Lourdes Viejo? 

A 36. 

Q What is her nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q Where does she live? 

A I do not know now* 

Q Do you have any way of locating her now? 

A No, absolutely not. 

Q What is the age of Juanito Barcelona? 

A 17. 

Q What is his nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Where does he live? 

A He is working for the Americans in Grace Park. 

Q Where is this park located? 

A Going to Quezon City — the north part of Manila. That's 
what I hear, that he is working at Grace Park. 

Q Then you are not certain where he can be located? 

A No, we are not. 

Q What is the nationality of Jesus Troutman? 

A American. 

Q What are his parents 1 names? 

A The father was William Troutman. 

Q Then he is the son of your sister Rosario, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Juanito Barcelona work for you? 

A Yes, he was our houseboy. 

Q Was he sometimes known as "JoNnny" ? 

A Yes, Johnny. 

Q How far from your home was St. Paul's College? 

A Just across the street. 

Q North or south? 

A My home was south of the St. Paul's College and across the 

street. 

Q Is Georgia Street Parallel to St. Paul's College on the 
east Side? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q How far is your house from the main gate of the St. Paul's 
College? 

A About one block away. 

Q Did they take you through the main gate at Herran Street? 

A Yes, at the Herran gate. 

Q Did you see who took your jewelery away from you' 

A No. When I felt I was going to be unconscious I gave them 
to my son. I don't know who took it from him. The Japan- 
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ese who came to the room just take the belongings of the 
people* I suspected that they had taken It* 

Q Did the hand-grenade fall from the windows? 

A When they pulled the wires, an explosion came from the 
lamp and I lost my consciousness. 

Q Did you hear the Japanese say anything? 

A They talked in Japanese and I cannot understand *.ng. 

The people trying to escape were machine-gunned a Jiose 
people in the room were machine-gunned too, 

3 Did you see the people outside get killed by nr c .ine-guns? 

A Yes, I saw it from the garage where I was hidl-.g. - ^y 
machine-gunned them and bayonetted them to make sure t 
they are dead. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the people killed? 

A Yes. Roslo C-arner, about 30 years old, single, Filipina 
Her mother was American and her father Filipino. 

Q Who else? 

A '•The woman cook of a Japanese civilian. I don’t know her 
name. 

Q Is she a Filipina? 

A Yes, sir. There were also some Chinese and their wives 
who owned stores in the neighborhood. 

£ Did you aoo them killed? 

A I saw them killed. They were told to kneel down. They 
were machine-gunned and those found still to be alive 
were bayonetted to death. 

Q, Did they shoot them? 

A First they shot them. T en they were bayonetted. Three 
of these people kneeling down pretended to be dead and at 
midnight they escaped and joined us. They were with us 
until February 2l3t when we were separated, 

Q, Where wore these people kneeling down when they were 
killed? 

A In the garden in the college grounds. 

3 Outside of the building? 

A Yes. 

Q, how many were in this group? 

A It was a long line cj*o’.'.nd 50 persons in single file. We 
were hiding in a shelter and we could see it. A horse 
protected us from boing seen by tho Japanese. 

3 This v/as in the garage of Dr. Velarde? 

A Y 03 , sir. 

} Three out of this group of 50 escaped, who are they? 

A One of them who survived is Ectela Gamer; and the womsn 
cook and her son. 

Q, Is Estola Garner still alive? 

A Yes, sir, 
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Q How old Is she? 

A Around 33 or 34 years old. 

Q What Is her address? 

A 01 Alejandro VI, Sanpaloc, Manila. 

Q Did you actually see this group of 50 machine-gunned? 
A Yes, I saw them. 

Q This happened after the explosion in the room? 

A Yos, sir. 

Q, About how long afterwards? 

A About an hour later. 

Q, What time did the explosion take place? 

A Around four or five o’clock in the afternoon. 

3, Do you know why the Japanese did this to your family? 
A Ho. There wasn’t any reason so far as I know, 

Q, Is there anything else you desire to say? 

A No. 

3 Thank you very much. 


/S/ Virginia Fernandez Sepulveda 
/T/ VIRGINIA FERNANDEZ SEPULVEDA 
1444 Andalucla St., Sampaloc, Manila 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF I.IA1IILA ) SS 

X.x) 

I, VIRGINIA FHRNANDEZ SEPULVEDA, at present residing 
at 1444 Andalucla Street, Sanpaloc, Manila, P.I., of law¬ 
ful ago, being duly sworn on oath, state that I have had 
translated to mo by Rosario Fernande z the foregoing trans¬ 
cription of ny interrogation from English to Spanish, and 
all answers contained therein are true and correct to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


/3/ Virginia Fernandez Sepulveda 
/T/ VIRGINIA FERNANDEZ SEPULVEDA 
1444 Andalucla St., Sanpaloc, Manila 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
July , 1945. - 


/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANIIA ) SS 

x--x ) 


I, ROSARIO FERNANDEZ, at present residing at 1444 
Andalucia Street, Sampaloc, Manila, P.I., being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I truly translated the forego¬ 
ing questions asked and oiswers given from English to 
Spanish and then from Spanish to English, and that after 
being transcribed, I truly translated to Spanish the fore¬ 
going deposition containing sever (7) peges, to the wit¬ 
ness; that the witness thereupon in my presence affixed 
her signature thereto. 


/3/ Rosario Fernandez 
/T/ ROSARIO FERNANDEZ 
1444 Andalucia Street, Sampaloc, 
Manila, P.I. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
July . 1945 

/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt •, JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

I, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052505, and 
I, Addison T. Shepherd, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052606, certify 
that 20 June 1945, personally appeared before us Virginia 
Fernandez Sepulveda, 1444 Andalucia Street, Sanpaloc, Ma¬ 
nila, P.1,, and gave the foregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that after he testimony had been 
transcribed, the s P id Virginia Fernandez Sepulveda had 
the same read to her and affixed her signature thereto 
in our presence this 19th day of July, 1945. 


Place: Manila, P.I. /s/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
(Signature) 


Addison T. Shepherd 
’(Signature J - 


Dates 19. July 1945 /S/ 2nd Lt;.. JAGD 2nd. Lt., JAGD 

(Rflntf ?c. f)r»g«iSlftwt1r>n) (RanV h flrgwnT nn) 

A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY 
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TIBURCIO P. UllALIVIA, After having been duly sworn, 

testified at 410 Herrm Street, Malate, Manila, on 31 

July 1945, as follows: 

Q State your full name, age, and present address. 

A Tiburcio P. Unalivia, 63 years old, 410 Herran Street, 

Maaate, Manila. 

Q, What is your nationality? 

A Filipino 

Q Do you remember any incident about the Jganese taking 
your family from this vicinity to St. Paul's College 
in February, 1945? 

A It was on February 9th, 1945, at noon, friday. 

Q Were you taken to St. Paul's College? 

A No, sir. 

Q All your family were taken to St. Paul's College? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Would you tell us what happened? 

A We were all inside the house. Between one and two 
O'clock in the afternoon we heard somebody knocking 
at our door. We opened the door and the Japanese 
came In and said in Tagalog ’’Everybody come out”. 

My wife, my'daughter, my son-in-law, my godson, 
and the other members of my family came out. The Ja¬ 
panese then said in Tagalog ’’Let us go". 

Q Then what happened? 

A While these members of my family were getting out I 
stayed back. 

Q, Where were you living at that time? 

A At 706 Nebraska Street, Malate, Manila. 


Q What are the names of the members of your family killed 
at St. Paid's College? 

* My wife. Ana ^larte, 61 Years old; my daughter, Hativi- 
dad Unalivia, 40 years old; my son-in-law, Ceferino 
madrinan, 39 years old; and my godson, remberto Madri- 
nan, .4 years old. 

Q They were all Filipinos? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Why were you not taken to St. Paul's College? 

A Because at that time I was at the badk of the house. 

When I saw ray family being taken away I v/ent back. 

Q Did you know what happened to the members of your fa¬ 
mily taken to St. Paul's? W* 

A No, sir. 

Q. You have not seen them since then? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did, you find any of your family at St. Paul's? 

A I did not go out from the house. 


Q You believe that they were killed at St. Paul's? 

A Yes, sir. JJS.A. vs Tomofuki YAMASBITA 

Prosecution 
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Q Do you know the names of Hie Japanese that came to 
your house and took your family? 

A No. 

Q Do you know where these Japanese were quartered? 

A No. 

Q Do you know whether they were army or navy? 

A No. 

Q Do you know of my reason why the Japanese took your 
family to St. Paul's 
A No, sir. 

/S/ Tiburcio P. Unalivia 
/f/ TIB UR CIO P. UNALIVIA 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

) 

I, Tiburcio P. Unalivia, of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have read and understood the 
foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all 
answers contained therein, consisting of two (2) pages, 
are tru to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

/S/ Tiburcio P, Unalivia 
/T/ ?IEURCIO P. UMALIVIA 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this l3t day of 
August., 1945. 

/S/ Addison T. Shepherd 2nd Lt., JAGD 
/?TAbDISOH T. SHEPHERD 2nd Lt. , JAGD 

CERTIFICATE 

We, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., 02052505, JAGD, and 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., 02052606, JAGD, certify that 
on 31st day of July, 1945, personally appeared before us 
Tiburcio P. Unalivia, and gave the foregoing answers to 
the several questions 3et forth; that after his testimony 
had been transcribed, the said Tiburcio P. Unalivia read 
the same and affixed his signature thereto in our presence. 

Place: Manila, P.I. /s/ Josepn E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., JAGD 

/t/ Joseph e; tinSgia:, 2 d Lt., ja:d 

Date: 1 August 1945 /o/ Addison T. Shepherd 2d Lt., JAGD 

/?/ ADDISON T. SHEPHERD 2d lt.,JnOD 
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TIBURCIO P. UNALIVIA, after having been duly sworn, 

testified at Trade and Commerce Building, Juan Luna Street, 

Manila, on 22 October 1945, as follows: 

Q State your full name, age, and present address, 

A Tiburcio P. UNALIVIA, 63 years old, 410 Herran Street, 

Malate, Manila. 

What is your nationality? 

A Filipino. 

Q Do you recall having made a statement previously on the 
1st day of August 1945 to War Crimes investigate' -a- 
cerning the death of your wife, daughter, son-in-law and 
Godson? 

A Fes. 

Were all of these people killed at St. Paul's College? 

A Fes. They were. 

ft Were any other members of your family or any of your 

relatives also killed at St. Paul's College at the same time? 

A Fes. 

ft Who were the other members of your family killed at the 
same time as those previously mentioned? 

A Concha DIEGO, wife of my nephew, and her four children 
named Alicia, Lidia, Romeo and Baby, whose ages ranged 
from 11 years to 5 years. Concha DISGO and her four 
children also lived in my place and were taken away by 
the Japanese at the same time as my wife and other mem¬ 
bers of my family. There were also four women who lived 
in my place and I cannot remember the full names of any 
of them. Three of them were called Maming, Inday and 
Insing. The fourth woman, whose name I do not remember, 
was over 90 years old. 

ft W,,re there any other close relatives who lived nearby 
who were also killed at St. Paul's college at the same 
time as these other people? 

A Fes. 

ft Who were they? 

A They were my nephew, Cerillo UNALIVIA, and his four child¬ 
ren. 

ft Do you remember their names and ages? 

A Fes. My neohew Cerillo was 30 years old. The names and 

ages of the children were Marietta who was 9, Maecidia 
who was 8, a boy named Milencia ^e 6 and a baby girl who 
was 8 months old. 

<1 Where did these people live? 

A Right next to ray place. There is only a wall between our 
two places. 

ft How do you know that they were killed at St. Paul's? 

A They were at home at the same time that my own family was 
taken away by the Japanese. When I went to look for them 
they were not there and I was told that they were all 
taken to St. Paul's and killed there. 
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% Have you ever seen Cerillo or any members of his family 
since that timeT 
A No sir. 

^ Did you find any of them at St. Paul's? 

A No. 1 did not go there. 

Q Do you know the names, organizations or any other infor¬ 
mation about the Japanese who took Cerillo and his family? 
A No, I do not. 


/S/ TjtMTclQ P.». yfl&UYlfl. 
/T/ TIBURCIO P. URALIVIA 


00KMOHWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPIH1S) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, TIBURCIO P. UllALIVIA, of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I have read and understood the 
foregoing transcription of my interrogation and all answers 
contained therein, consisting of two (2) pages, are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


/s/ Tifrurgta.Pj UnallvlA. 

/T/ TIBURCIO P. UKALIVIA 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of 
October, 1945. 


/s/. Ralph. J*. btrImtA— 

/T/ RALPH B. BRAINARD 
Captain, Cavalry 
Investigating Officer 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Ralph B. Brainard, Caotain, Cavalry, certify that 
on 22d day of October, 1945, personally appeared before me 
Tiburcio P. Unalivia, and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that after his testimony had 
been transcribed, the said Tiburcio P. Unalivia read the 
same and affixed his signature thereto in my presence. 

/s/ Bfliph b. Brainarfl 

Place: Manila, P. I. /T/ RALPH B. BRAINARD 

Captain, Cavalry 

Date: 22 October 1945 Investigating Officer 
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FLORUCIO RAMA, after haring bean duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at 704 Georgia Street, Malate, Manila, on 14 August 
1945 » as follows; 

Q State your full name, age, and present address. 

A Florencio Rama, 18 years old, 704 Georgia Street, Malate, 
Manila, 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipino, 

Q Were you taken by the Japanese to St. Paul's College in 
February, 1945? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q, Were you injpred? 

A Yes, sir, on the back of my l#e4 thigh. I was hit by the 
Japanese with a pointed iron bar. 

Q Do you know anyone that was killed or who died as a 
result of injpry received at St. Paul's? 

A Yes, sir, Sixta Daluraya, 40 years old, and Bruno Acuna, 

39 years old. Both of them are Filipinos. 

Q, Where did 'these two people live? 

A Both at 704 Georgia Street, Malate, Manila. 

Q Do you know the names of aay of the Japanese who took 
you to St, Paul's or whom you saw there? 

A No, sir. 

Q Do you know the company or battalion numbers of the Ja¬ 
panese units at St. Paul's or the University of the 
Philippines? 

A No, sir. 

Q Did any Japanese have outstanding characteristics such 
as missing fingers, limp, etc? 

A No, I didn't notice any. 

Q Do you know the names of ajyother people that was 
killed or injured at St. Paul's? 

A I don't know the full names of those people but I know 
their faces. 

/ S/ Florencio Rama 
/T/ FLORENCIO RAMA 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, Florencio Rama, of lawful age, bang duly sworn 
on oath, state that I had read to me and understood the 
translation of the foregoing transcription of my interro¬ 
gation and all answers contained therein, consisting of 
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one (1) page, are true to the beat of toy knowledge and 
belief. 


/S/ Florencio Rapa 
/T/ FLGRUJCIO RAMA 


Subscribed and sowrn to before me this 15th day of 
August . 1945* 


/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 2nd Lt, JAGD 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2nd Lt., JAGD 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I, Biuardo Manipula, residing at 627 P. Novel Street, 
Sampaloc, Manila, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, 
state that I truly translated the questions and answers 
given from English to Tagalog and from Tagalog to English 
respectively and that after being transcribed, I truly 
translated the foregoing deposition containing one (l) 
page, to the witness; that the witness thereupon in my 
presence affixed his signature thereto. 

/S/ fliuardo Manipula 
/V EDUARDO MANIPULA 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15 tL day of 
August . 1945* 


/S/ 

/T/ 


I9.3$ph £, Xinkham 2dLt t JAGD 
JOSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2dLt. JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

Wei Jjjseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., 02052505, JAGD, and 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., 02052606, JAGD, certify that 
on 14th day of August, 1945, personally appeared before us 
Florencio Rama, and according to Eduardo Manipula, gave 
the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth 
therein; that after his testimony had been transcribed, 
the said Florencio Rama had read to him by the said inter¬ 
preter the same and affixed his signature thereto in our 
presence. 

Place: Manila. P. I. /3/ Jog.gph E, . , . Tink ham g d 

/T/ IDSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2d Lt. JAGD 

Date: 15 August 1945 / 3/ Edison I,. ffleph<yd, 2d It,, JAGD 

/T/ ADDISON T. SHEPHERD, 2d Lt. JAGD 
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CELESTINA DE ANTIPOLO, after haring been duly sworn, 
testified at 422 A. Mabini Street, Malate, Manila, on 21 
July 1945, as follows: 


Q. What is your name? 

A. Celestlna de Antipolo. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. 5 * years. 

Q. What is your nationality? 

A. Filipino. 

Q. What Js your present address? 

A. 422 A. Mabini Street, Malate, Manila. 

Q. Where did you live in F bruary. 1945? 

A. 422 Herran Street, Malate, Manila. 

Q. Do you remember the Japanese doing anything with you in 
February, 1945? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What date? 

A. February 9* 19*5* 

Q. Do you remember the day of the week? 

A. Yes, sir, it was Friday. 

Q. What did the Japanese do with you? 

A. We were gathered by the Japanese on Herran Street. 

Q. Did they take you to any place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A. In St. Paul's College. 

Q. What happened at St. Paul's College? 

A. First, we were seated on the ground of St. Paul's 

College which was surrounded by gasoline drums. Then 
it rained hard and the people took some galvanized 
irons to cover themselves. However, the Japanese 
told us to get inside a room. When we were inside 
the room, they gave us some candies. Afterwards the 
Japanese threw hand grenades to us. 

Q. Were you injured? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? 

A. On the right shin bone. 

Q. Do you know what it was that hurt you^ leg? 

A. Probably shrapnels. 

Q. W e re you able to escape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you go out? 

A. We passed through the window when the side walls 
jo] lapsed. 

Q. Did you know the names of any of 
A. No, sir. 

/S/ C.A. 
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Q. Do you know whether they belonged to the army or navy? 

A. Navy. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. It was a public gossip that the army evacuated the City 
of Manila and that the navy stayed Inside the city, 

Q. Did they have any Insignia? 

A. I saw some markings on their arms like two white stripes, 

Q. Did all of the Japanese have those stripes? 

A. Not all, some have and some do not have. 

Q. Did the ones at St. Paul's College have white stripes? 

A. Some of them, but not all. 

Q. Had you done anything to make the Japanese want to 
kill you? 

A. No, sir. On the contrary, we always prayed. 

Q. What time ,of the day did they take you to St* Paul's 
College? 

A. After we have taken our dinner. 

Q. Approximately, how many people were In the room at 
St. Paul's College? 

A. Around 500 people. 

Q. About how many were killed In that room? 

A. Around 100 people were killed Inside the room. 

Q. Do you the names of any of the people killed In that 
room? 

A. Yes, sir. One by the name of Cela. 

Q. What was the name of Cela's husband? 

A. Angel Gajo. 

Q. Was he killed there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is Angel Gajo alive now? 

A. He Is dead, sir. 

Q. Who else do you know were killed In that room? 

A. Teodoro Escoto. 

Q. Was Teodoro Escoto married? 

A. No, sir* 


/S/ _ 

/T/ CELESTINA DE 


&_d§. 


Wig- 
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COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, CELESTINA DE ANTIPOLO, of lawful age, being duly 
sworn on oath, state that I had read to me and understood 
the translation of the foregoing transcription of my In¬ 
terrogation and all answers contained therein, consisting 
of two (2) pages, are true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 


0 


/S/ Celestlna de Antlpolo 
/T/ CELESTINA DE ANTIPOLO 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
iHlI, W5 


/S/ Joseph E 


/T/ JOSEPH E 


j-llnkham,. 
. TINKHAM, 


2h&JL L m. 


2 d Lt., jag: 


JAGD 

AGD 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

I, Cecilio M. Arcilia, residing at 1337 No. 4 Int.. Rizal 
Avenue, Sta. Cruz, Manila, of lawful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, staxe that I truly translated the questions and 
answers given from English to Tagalog and from Tagalog to 
English respectively and that after being transcribed, I 
truly translated the foregoing deposition containing two (2) 
pages, to the witness; that the witness thereupon in my 
presence affixed her signature thereto. 


/T/ CECILIO m! ARCILLA 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
Jalz, 1945. 


/S/ Jo se p h E, T lnkhaxn J _2d Lt r , JAGD 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2d Lt., JAGD 
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£1R1I£1£4H 

We, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., 02052505* JAGD, and 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., 02052606, JAGD, certify that 
on 21st day of July, 1945* personally appeared before us 
Celestina de Antipolo, and according to Cecilio M. Arcllla, 
gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
forth therein; that after her testimony has been trans¬ 
cribed. the said Celestina de Antipolo had read to her by 
the said Interpreter the same and affixed her signature 
thereto In my presence. 



/S/ Joseph F, T^Khap i, 2d kt^JjGB 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2d Lt., JAGD 



/s/ mu m T, shep her d , 

/T/ ADDISON T. SHEPHERD, 2d Lt., JAGD 
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JULIA HIPOLITO, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied at 669 Herran Street, Paco, Manila, on 13 August 1945 i 

as follows: 

Q, State your full name, age, and present address. 

A Jjilia flipolito, 26 years old, 669 Herran Street, Paco, 
Manila. 

Q What is your nationality? 

A Filipina. 

Q, Where did you live in February, 1945? 

A At 1347 Herran Street, 

Q, Tell us who of your family were taken to St. Paul's? 

A My mother, Martina Torres, 5° years old; myself; my 
brother, Pedro Hipolito, 24 to 23 years old; my sister, 
Asuncion Hipolito, 19 years old; and my brother, Abe- 
lardo Hipolito, 14 years old; and also my son, Rogelio, 

3 years old. 

Q Were any of these people killed? 

A Pedro was killed. 

Q Was he killed in the room at St. Paul's College? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Were you injjired? 

A Yes, sir, on my left hand and on my right thigh. 

Q Was there anyone else in your fanily injured? 

A Yes, my brother and nyself. 

Q, Anybody besides you and Pedro? 

A My sister. She is still suffering from a nervous break¬ 
down, 

Q, Do you know the names of any other people killed at 
St. Paul's? 

A I ran ember faces but not names. 

Q, Did you know the names of the Japanese that took you 
to St. Paul's and those you saw there? 

A No, sir. 

Q, Do you know the unit they belonged to, by number? 

A We don't know, sir. They were mere navy. 

Q Was there anything particular about any of the Japanese 
that you remember, like missing fingers or limbs, thick 

A No, sir. 


/S/ Julia Hipolito 
/T/ JULIA HIPOLITO 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

) SS 

CITY OF MANILA ) 


I, Julia Hipolito, of lawful age, being duly sworn on 
oath, state that I have read and understood the foregoing 
transcription of my interrogation and all answers contain- 
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ed therein, donsisting of one (1) page, are true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


/a/ Julia Hipolito 
/T/ JULIA HIPOLITO 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of 
August . I 94 5. 


/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 2d Lt. JAGD 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 2d Lt., JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

We, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2d Lt., 020525Q5, JAGD, and 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2d Lt., 02052606, JAGD, certify that 
on 13 th day of August, 1945# personally appeared before 
us Julia Hipolito, and gave the foregoing answers to the 
seweral questions set forth* that after her testimony had 
been transcribed, the said Jlilia Hipolito reed the same 
and affixed her signature thereto in our presence. 


/S/ Joseph B. Tinkham 2d Lt. JAGD 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM, 2d Lt., JAGD 


Date: 14 August 1945 /S / t 


ADDISON T. SHEPHERD, 2d Lt., JAGD 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 
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FELICIANO LUMACTOD, after having been duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied on 14 July 1945 as follows: 

Q. What is your name, age. nationality, present address, 
occupation, and marital status? 

A. Feliciano Lumactod, 31 years, Filipino, 422 Herran St., 
Malate, Manila, P. I., unemployed, and married. 

Q. What is your wife's name? 

A. Patricia Lumactod. 


Q. How old is she? 

A. 25 years. 

Q. Does she live with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is her nationality? 

A. Filipino. 

Q. Where did you live in February, 1945? 

A. 422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I. 

Q. Do you recall any incidents that happened in regard to 
the Japanese during that month? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What date did it happen? 

A. On the 9th of February, 1945. 

Q. What happened? 

A. The people here in our place were gathered by the 

Japanese and then, we were brought to St. Paul's College. 

Q. What time of the day did this happen? 

A. About 12:00 o'clock. 


Q. Were you taken to St. Paul's College? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did the Japanese do to you? 

A. When we were in the room, the Japanese brought some 

candies and biscuits and told us to drink something like 
a lemonade. As we were about to get the candies and 
biscuits, the dynamites tied to the lamp burst. 

Q. Did these dynamites explode? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you injured? 

A. No, sir. I became deaf only due to the explosion. 

Q. Did you escape? 

A. Yes, sir. I escaped when the windows were broken by 
the explosion. 


Q. How many people were in this room? 

A. I think there were around about 600 people, 


Q. Was your wife with you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did she escape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

/S/ F. L. 
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Q. Was she injured? 

A. No, sir. She became deaf due to explosion. 

<5. Is she deaf now? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How big was this room? 

A. May be about 18 meters long and 10 meters wide. 

Q. Is that Just an estimate on your part? 

A. Yes, sir, it is Just an estimate. 

Q. Did you know any of the people killed by this explosion? 
A. Yes, sir, I know some. 

Q. Who did you see there? 

A. Pepe Aquino and his wife. 

Q. Is that the nickname for Jose Aquino? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know' Jose Aquino's wife? 

A. Yes, sir. Her name is Remedlos Aquino. 

Q. Who else did you see there? 

A. Her daughters. 

Q. Do you know their names? 

A. Yes, sir. Baby, Thelma, and Fe. Her daughter Thelma 
was killed there. 

Q. Are you sure that Jose Aquino's daughter Thelma was 
killed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How old was she? 

A. About 8 years. 

Q. Were members of Aquino's family Filipinos? 

A. Yes, sir, Filipinos. 

Q. Did you see anyone else killed by the explosion? 

A. I do not know, I don't remember. 

Q. But you saw this Aquino family killed there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was Jose Aquino killed? 

A. He was in the middle of the room under the hanging 
dynamites, and when the dynamites exploded, he was 
hit by the explosion. 

Q. And the bodies of the members of the Aquino family were 
lying there when you escaped? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they were dead at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see anyone else you knew in the room at St. 
Paul's College? 

A. Yes, sir, but I did not see them killed. 

Q. Who were these people? 

/S/ F.L. 
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A. Angel Gajo, his wife Cirile Gajo, and his daughter 
Elsa Gajo and his son Enrique Gajo. 

Q. Did this family escape? 

A. No, sir, only Angel Gajo escaped. 

Q. Was Angel G a Jo the father? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his natimality and age? 

A. Filipino and about. 38 years. 

Q. Is he living now? 

A. He was killed afterwards, 

Q. Do you know how he was killed afterwards? 

A. Yes, sir, he was burned. 

Q. Did the other members of his family escape from St. 

Paul's College? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were they killed there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know they were killed there? 

A. We were waiting outside — they never came out of the 
room and the room burned and their bodies were burned 
in the room. 

Q. Was Cirila the wife of Angel Gajo? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was her nationality and age? 

A. Filipino and 30 years. 

Q. What was the age of Elsa and the son Enrique? 

A. Elsa, 4 years and Enrique, 3 years. 

Q. Elsa was the daughter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did the Gajo family live at that time? 

A. 420 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I. 

Q. Do you know anyone else killed at St. Paul's College? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see anyone killed as they were escaping from 
St. Paul's College? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many do you estimate died in the room at St. Paul's 

College? W# 

A. I think about 130. 

Q. And what were the nationalities of these people? 

A. Chinese, Spanish, Filipino, and others. 

Q. Did you know any of the Japanese that took you to St. 

Paul's College? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they belong to the army or navy? 

A. Navy. 

/S/ F. L. 
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Q* How do you know they are in the navy? 

A* Because of an "anchor" in their caps* 

Q. Did you know any Japanese at St* Paul's College? 

A. No, sir* 

Q* They were army or navy? 

A* Navy* 

Q. Do you know where the Japanese came from? 

A. Yes, sir. from the College of Medicine; that is the 
headquarters of the Japanese. 



Do you know of the officer in charge of the headquarters? 
No, sir* 


Q. How long have they been quartered in the College of 
Medicine? 

A. One month prior to February, 194-5* 


Q. Did you ever see a sign in front of the building there? 
A. I did not see any, only I saw a room there like an of¬ 
fice* 


Q. Did they put any signs somewhere else? 

A. No, sir* 

Q. Do you know why the Japanese took you to St* Paul's 
College? 

A. No, sir* 

Q. Had you done anything to make the Japanese angry with 
you? 

A. No, sir. 


/S/ Feliciano Lumactod 
/T/ FELICIANO LUMACTOD 
422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P. I. 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 


CITY OF MANILA ) SS 

x —---- x) 


I, FELICIANO LUMACTOD, 422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, 
P. I*, of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state that 
I have read the foregoing transcription of my interrogation 
and all answers contained therein are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


/.$/ Feliciano Lumactod 
/T/ FELICIANO LUMACTOD 
422 Herran St., Malate, Manila, P.I. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd Lt., JAGD 
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C££HF1CATE 

], Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052505, and I, 
Addison T. Shepherd, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052606, certify that 
on 14 July 194-5, personally appeared before us Feliciano 
Lumactod, 422 Herran St., Malste, Manila, P. I., and gave 
the foregoing answers to the several questions set forth; 
that after his testimony had been transcribed, the said 
Feliciano Lumactod read the same and affixed his signature 
thereto in our presence this 21st day of July . 1945. 


Place: Manila, P.I. /S/ Joseph E. Tinkham /S/ 

(Signature) 

Date: 21 July .1945 2nd Lt.. JAGD 2nd Lt.. JAGD 

(Rank & Organization) (Rank & Organization) 


Addison T . Shepherd 
(Signature) 


A CERTIFIED TRUE COPY: 
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JOSEFE.A FUNZALAN after having been duly sworn tes¬ 
tified on 9 July 1945 as followss 

o. State your full name, age, and present address. 

A. Josef ina punzalan, 20 years old, 45 Villareal Street, 
Pasay, Manila. 

what is your nationality? 

A. Filipina. 

What is your maiden name? 

A. josefina Fajardo. 

q, V/hat is your occupation ? 

A* I was a former high school teacher and now a housewife. 

ft. Where did you live in February, 1945? 

A. At 442 Herran Street, Malate, Manila. 

ft. Did anything in particular happen to you in the early 
part of February, 1945? 

A* Well, it was shelling, and they kept us not moving out. 
They said to us to close the doors. We heard they said 
■Close the doors*• 

ft. Who said that you close the doors? 

A* The Japanese. He said "Close the doors". "Don't go to 
the windows", so we have to close the doors and the 
windows. 


ft. Then what did they do? 

A* Later, after a few days — February 9th, 1945» Japanese 
soldiers knocked at the door and said "Let all bo s come 
out". So what they did, they all come out. They all 
shouted because of excitement. Before we went out we 
prepared all things we could bring — clothes and food. 
They told us that we were going to St. Paul's for pro¬ 
tection but there was a Japanese soldier who said "Kura" 
"Kura* meaning "Come on" "FAster". Of course, we were 
hurrying up. When we reached St..Paul's there were 
many people — from Paco, Singalong, and from what they 
called "bukid". so we all stayed in the garden. Then 
it was beginning to rain. They said "Take shelter". 

We took the shelter made of cement. They were still 
watching us with fixed bayonets. When it rained the 
Japanese got iron for roofing. And they took the peo¬ 
ple from the corner of Nebraska Street -- from that 
street to the square lot there — the whole block— 
and Florida. I saw all our neighbors there. 

ft. All your neighbors were there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

ft. At St. Paul's College? 

A* Yes, sir. Then when it was raining, we began to pray 
because I think it was something bad. Something would 
happen. 


ft. What thing was bad? 

A. Because the Japanese had their fixed bayonets and with 
furious eyes looking at us. We said ;:ome prayers, "le 
said the rosary, ,/hen it was raining hal’d they said 
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■Take shelter irzlie me building". We all went. They 
further said "Don't bring your package". "Don't bring 
anything!• When we could not be accomodated he said 
■ Cane this way on the west wing". The first roan — 
the kitchen because there were stoves there. We were 
also packed up and they have to close the windows. 

They do not like the people to peep through the win¬ 
dows. They said "Close the windows". The children 
began crying because it was very warm. Another offi- 
c6r going around saw us packed up there in that room. 

He said "Better transfer in that room* "So we will give 
you food, candies and biscuits" "Biscuits for the chil¬ 
dren". We were happy to hear about that. We went to 
the following room which was bigger than the former 
one. 

q. All the people went there? 

A. All people. 

q. how many people? 

A* About 500. 

q. They put all jOO people in that one room? 

A* Yes, sir. 

q. how big was that room? 

A. ♦•••♦•(hesitating). 

q. Can you estimate in meters? 

A* In meters about 13 by G meters. 

q. APd there were 30 ° people in that room? 

A. Yes, sir. while we were inside, we took a place not 
crowded because it was already very warm. Some people 
saw plenty of chairs. They sat on the chairs and the 
others sat on the tables. When we were all there in¬ 
side, three officers came in. But they could not 
speak English or the dialect. He was talking in Japa¬ 
nese. He said "Wait and be quiet". "We are going to 
give you food". 7/hen we could not understand he asked 
who could understand Japanese. A foreigner volounteer- 
ed to intrepret what he said. This foreigner then trans¬ 
lated it to us. 

q. Do you know who is that foreigner? 

A* Ah Indian. 

q. You don't know his name? 

A. No. He said to us that the Japanese would give us food, 
biscuits and candies. Everybody was happy to hear that. 
Then came the cans of candies. After opening the cans, 
of candies, the Japanese left. They all went out and 
the people took the candies. Some were standing up — 
seme on the tables, some on the chairs but we still sat 
on the cement, ',/e did not get any candies. I said 
"Do not stand up any of you". 7/hile they were eating, 
there was a big noise "pang". There was hand grenade. 

q. Where di the hand grenade come from? 

A. The hand grenade was hanging. Three hand grenades were 
hanging there in the ceiling. 
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q. Were they covered up? 

A. Yes — black cover. 

q. what do you mean by "black cover"? 

A* just like lantern cover. We saw that there was a string 
going our through the door. 

q. Through the door? 

A. Yes, sir. 7 /hen the officers went out, they pulled the 
string. Then there was a big sound. 

q. How many explosions? 

A. Three explosions. The first explosion we were, of 
course, almost hit because it was there in the middle 
of the room. 

q. At the ceiling or on the floor? 

A* It got down and exploded. The intrepreter was hit. 

Then another explosion. The third explosion — it went 
through the wail. It break the wall. 

q. Which wall? 

A. On the west feide. If you will go there you will see 
the hole there. The wall of the building and the wall 
of the fence were destroyed. Then everybody was shout¬ 
ing. They said "Let us go out". Then they vrent out 
through the windows, through the door. Soldiers threw 
hand grenades -- machine gun. They tried to machinegun 
the people inside the room. 

q. Did you see these people machinegunned? 

A. No, sir. I was just between the door. V/hen I saw 
that man — he jumped, so that I will not be seen I 
laid down. 

q. What did you do then? 

A* Then I stood up and when the people were passing through 
the door and windows. I mean the windows which were 
destroyed by that explosions. 

q. now did you go out? 

A* I could not go out because I was in a family way. Some¬ 
body tossed me up. I.y cousin said "This will be a mat¬ 
ter of life and death" and I climbed like a bo- with 
him. lie said "Jump out". 

q. 7/ho is that "him"? 

A. brother-in-law. 

q. Y/hut is his name? 

A« His name is Jose punzalan. He was with the bab . I 
jumped that big wall. I.y other cousin carried ne. 

That was Jaime Toxas. 

q. ,7hat is his address? 

A. ii42 "erran street, Halate, Manila. 

q. Does he live there now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

q. How old is he? 

A. Around 23 years old. 

q. 7/hat is his nationality? 
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ft. You jumped out of the window with your cousin? 

A* He carried me. we have to jump. Somebody again was 
to toss me up. When we reached the other side fenced 
with barbed wire, we moved in through that. 

ft, was that the garage of Attorney Gloria's house? 

A* Yes, sir. 

ft. What address was this garage at Florida Street? 

A. I don't know. 

ft. do you know the first name of Attorney Gloria? 

A* Caledonio. 

ft. Do you know where he lives now? 

A. He died. We have to climb again the barbed wire. It 
was so difficult. They placed the wires high. i7 e 
climbed the wire to escape. When we reached the other 
side, we were in the property of Dr. Velarde. That 
was his backyard. 

ft. What street was Dr. Velarde's house? 

A* Tennessee street. 

ft. Do you know the number? 

A. No. 

ft. Do you know where Dr. Velarde is now? 

A* He is the head of the E.E.N.T. of the Philippine General 
Hospital. While we were there, we went down that roof 
because Dr. Velarde had a big air-raid shelter under 
his house. iy companion proceeded there. But I could 
not find them, so I went to the other house. 

ft. Do you know whose house was that? 

A* Marasigan's house. 

ft. Do you know his first name? 

A. No. But he is from Batangas Province. 

ft. Does he live there now? Do you know where he lives now? 

A* No. Then we knocked at the door. We know people were 
inside but they did not want to take us inside because 
they were afraid whether we were the right people. ’<?e 
went to the garage of Marasigan. I found plenty of men 
who went to the house of Marasigan. I saw a Japanese 
soldier who was trying to shoot. 

ft. Did you see him shoot anybody? 

A* Not yet, but he was aiming. Then I went back. I went 
back to the house of Dr. Velarde. I saw my cousin. 

He said "Come here". Aid at that time, we went to the 
air-raid shelter. The air-raid shelter could not be 
seen outside. It was behind the back stairs — 
behind the house of Dr. Velarde. We were maybe about 
1*50 in that air-raid shelter. 

Q. Had all these people, cane fTan St. Paul's? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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A* Yes, sir. In tha _i.-j.aid shelter there were benches. 

The benches were ju. one foot high from the ground. 

And the benches were one foo- 1 wide..so that we could 
sit on it. Of course, vjb weix w. We have to get 
inside the bench so that we could l. -ccomodated. 

There were plenty of children who bega. •. Tying because 
it was dark. 

ft. underneath the bench you mean? 

A. Yes, sir. I laid down on the ground with my cousin, 
brother-in-law and his baby. Unfortunately, a Japa¬ 
nese discovered the place. Hiis Japanese — he called 
for two men — Japanese soldiers. "Then this Japanese 
soldier said "Out from this shelter". Then this Jaime 
Roxas said "We better kill him". My husband said "Do 
not do that" ’,7e are unharmed". He was already furious. 

He said "Everybody better get out". So that he will not 
shoot us the people went out. I just stayed at the 
mouth of the air-raid shelter. I did not want to go 
out. "'.Yell" I said "Let us take a chance". They said 
"Go out". I was the last one to go out. Another Japanese 
was calling for him. Luckily, we saw he had no bayonet or 
bullets. He was just aiming at us. The other Japa¬ 
nese was acting. Maybe he said to the other "Come". He 
was doing like this (indicating the sign of come). I 
said "This is our chance to go out". When the Japanese 
soldiers went out we had to crawl under the house of 
the doctor. 77e crawled. 

ft. Did all these people go out of the shelter? 

A. No. Hut wc have to crawl to another place to hide. So 
that if they come back they would not see us anymore. 

We went to the front stairs made of cement. ''Then we 
reached that stairs, we found a dead man. He was ba- 
yonetted just a few minutes before we were there. 


ft. Do you know his name? 

A. No. He was facing down. I.y husband said "'Je better lie 
dovm. on the floor --ground!. Then when evenin ' carae, 
lie said "?/e better sleep first and move next morning". 
But there was a Japanese soldier roamin: again. A 
child was cryin^ looking for his mother. He .as 
shouting, looking for his mother "Mother where are you" 
Then the Japanese heard it. He went under the house 
in which wo were lying down. Then he said "Ah, stop 
crying". And a won n he met under the house. She 
said "Pity him, pity him". Then the Japanese said 
"Never mii.d" and he went away. Tie saw a dead body. I 
I asked my husband to pull the body because if the Japa¬ 
nese sees a body, they will kick him and if he moves, 
he is still alive and they will bayonet him. When 
they see that the body not moving they will leave it. 

At midnight about 10 O'clock, my husband went out. 

He said "I am to look for a place where we can hide". 

"If over they see us they will massacre us". e were 
met by Dr. Velarde. I told him "Let me in" but he can¬ 
not let us in. So we have to find another way. Be¬ 
cause my husband was used to that place, ho said "Never 
mind I know this place". "We can go from one place to 
another without bein • so n" he continued. .After 30 
minutes, he came back. said "'.7e better wait until 

2j00 o'clock in the morning, I am oing to take you 
out", '"wo o'clock in the morning we be;an crawling. 

We went back. 
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Q. That would be on February 10th? 

A. Yes. When we were crawling, we went through the back¬ 
yard of Dr. Gloria passing through the garage. Then 
we found that the garage of Dr. Gloria was destroyed, 
and we passed through it. When we passed through the 
garage we went up to the first floor of his house. 

There we found another back stairs going to the feno® 
of the apartment of Barredo. 

q. do you know the first name of Barredo? 

A. Fausto. We have to Jump from one fence to another. 

We went to their shelter underneath the house. Then 
my husband found out that the garage of that Berredo 
was being sealed by the navy. 

Q. By whom? 

A. Japanese navy. So he said "This is taler because the 
place is sealed and nobody can get indide. So we went 
there — transferred to the garage. We took the toi¬ 
let which was dirty. Well, about one meter by three 
meters. 

Q. Is that where you went? 

A. Yes. We all went there. We we e about sixteen. All 
packed up inside that toilet. Ihen we had to wait for 
morning. When morning came we had no food, neither 
water and we had three children. Two about four years 
and one about one and a half years. Well, they could 
no longer stand the thirst. Hiey were crying for wa¬ 
ter. '.That my husband did and he (Jose Punzalan) was 
to suck the faucet which was in the toilet and they 
could only get drop by drop of water. W 0 stood for three 
days without eating. At midnight we got out. 

Q,. .That day was that? 

A. The 12th midnight we went out. All people — ray hus¬ 
band and brother-in-law, Jose Punzalan, went to look 
for water. We had a garden at home. I said *W e bet¬ 
ter proceed home and jBt seme gegetables". We pre¬ 
pared the demijohn for water. And pulled the lettuce 
plant in.the garden. When we arrived at one o'clock 
in the morning, we just ground the leaves of the let¬ 
tuce — rub the dirt. And we began eating. Then after 
eating, we drank the water. That was after three days. 

77e have to eat that until the fifth day. At the fifth 
day, a fire brokB out. 

Q. The fifth day after February 9 th? 

A. Yes, sir. Fire broke out at the corner of Tennessee 
and Florida streets. I said "We better go out of 
this place" "If we don't go out, we will be burned". 

Then vie have to jump from one fence to another. The 
fire continued. It could not be stdpped anymore be¬ 
cause there was not water. Unluckily, the fi e was 
already in our block. When the fire began, we ran 
away. 

q. The people with you was our family? 

A. Yes, sir, ray family. 

q. Did all of your family escape from St. Paul's? 

A* Yes, sir. We all were safe. 
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q. None of them was injured? 
A* None, sir. 


q, you did not receive any wound? 

A* NOt yet. Not in St. Paul's. I was shot by a Japanese 
sniper when we were being liberated while crossing the 
street. That was Thursday, February 15th, 19 45• 

q. Have you recovered from this wound? 

A. Yes. The wound through the left neck and out on 
the right cheek. 


*• 

A. 


Let's go back to the time the Japanese came to your 
house, did you know his name? 

No, sir. 


q,. do you know whether he belonged to the army or navy? 

A. He was navy. 


Q- 

A. 

<*• 

A* 

<*• 


<*• 

A. 

<*• 

A. 

*• 

A. 


Q- 

A. 


A. 

Q* 

A. 

A. 

<!• 

A. 

Q- 

A. 


How did you know he was navy? 

Because he was wearing a navy uniform. 

What color was the uniform? 

Green. 

Did he have any markings or insignia on his uniform? 
None at all — he was a mere soldier. 

Did he have any markings on the sleeves of his shirt? 
None. 

The Japanese at St. Paul's, did you know the names of 
any that you saw there? 

I ‘could not rrcognize them. 

Did they belong to the army or navy? 

All navy men. 

Do you know where they were quartered? 
just in the building — College of Pharmacy — because 
that very morning the Japanese navy men staying at St. 
Paul's left and those left only were the men staying 
in the college of pharmacy. 

Is that the College of Pharmacy where they were stay¬ 
ing? 

Yes. 

is the College of Medicine located beside the College 
of pharmacy where the navy lived? 

Yes, sir. Also in the Destitute of fygiene and the 
Bureau of science Building. 

Those building were grouped together? 

Yes, sir. 

You mentioned the Japanese officer, do you think he was 
an officer? 

He had that insignia. 

Can you describe the insignia? 

No. He had a swoi*d. I did not see very well because 
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I was hiding. I think he had a sign of an officer 
which you can distinguish from an officer and sol¬ 
dier. 

q. What does that sign look like? 

A. Star on the cap. 

q. on his shoulders, did he have any markings? 

A* On his breast, he had some red stripes. 

Q. Was it red stripes? 

A. Red stripes. 

Q. More than one stripe? 

A. I could not distinguish. 

Q# Did you know the battalion, division, or company number 
of the Japanese that were quartered around there? 

A. That was only a garrison. 

Q. Did it have any number? 

A* No. We don't know, sometimes the truck of Japanese 
soldiers go out, then another bunch get inside. It 
comes from intramuros, from the oast — Paco. You 
can't tell whether they were company. They were mix¬ 
ed up. 

Q. When you mentioned soldiers, you mean navy men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why they should take you and 
your family to St. Paul's and treat you like what they 
did? 

A. ’.Then they first called for us -- the rumor is that 
they co-J.d not catch the looters of the St. Paul's 
building. Because that day, the .Japanese went out, 
they left plenty of rice, sugar, and this — food. 

someone looted St. Paul's College? 

A* Yes. About 20 men looted. They came fr n Irasan. 

Q,. When was that looted? 

A. February 9th, 1945. early in the morning. They knew it 
was looted but they did not catch the looters. So 
they called for us and said that they could not catch 
the looters they would take us — all of us thero. 

Q. Had you or any of your family done anything to make 
the Japanese angry? 

A. None, sir. 

Q. so far as y«.u know there was no reason other than that 
they could not find the looters? 

A. Yes. I know when they first put us to St. Paul's. 

I said "That this is something bad", "This must be 
something like massacre". 

Q. Did the west wing of St. Paul's catch fire immediately 
after the explosion? 

A. No. in the evening about six o'clock there wa fire. 

C}. Were any people killed in Uiat room at St. Paul's? 

A. Plenty. 
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q. Do you have any idea how many? 

A. He were about 5°° and almost two-thirds died. 

q. you mean two-thirds of 5UO were killed in that room? 

A. Yes, two-thirds, because they stayed by the entrance and 
no one could get out. 

q. Did you know any of these people killed? 

A. Well, they were our relatives mostly I know. 

Q,. Can you estimate approximately 30c people were killed^;*- 
A. Something like that. 

q. 7/ere all these killed inside the room? 

A. Yes, inside the room. 

q. Will you tell us the names of the people you know killed? 
A. They were Uhalivia family, De Leon family. 

q. Do you know the first name of the father in the Uhalivia 
family? 

A. Is’o. 

q. Do you know the first name of the father in the Unalivia 
family? 

A. No. 

q. Do you know the first names of the Da Loon family, their 
ages and nationality? 

A» Patricio, 40 to 4_/» Lira. De Leon, 40-45t daughters, 17 
and 15, a son 13, I«*rs. Leon's mother, 60, her sister, 

50, all Filipinos. 

q. "ere they all killed inside the room? 

A* All killed inside. 

q. Where di they live? 

A. At the corner of Nebraska and Herran Streets. 

q. 7/ho else did you know were killed? 

A. Jose Aquino family. 

Q. .That are the names, ages and nationalities of the 
Aquinos? 

A. .'ose, 40, Remedios, 39, three daughters, Baby, 9; "e 7i 
Thelma, 9» 

q. '.'.here did the Aquinos live? 

A* They lived at Neman Street. I don't know the number. 

q. Between v/hut streets? 

A* Between Nebraska and Florida streets. 

q. .That was their nationality? 

A. All Filipinos. 

q. Did you know anyone else? 

A* Ah old woman. 

q» Do you know her name and age? 

A. :rs. Agustin Agues, about 65, her first na ,e is Celia. 

q. v/as she Filipino? 

A* Yes, sir, that old woman. 

q. .Vas she killed inside that room? 
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A. Yea, air. 

ft. You know that youraelf? 

A. Yea. 

ft. Anyone elae? 

A. Vicente ong. 

ft. Chinese? 

A* Yea. He had a Filipina wife called Ramona. 

ft. she killed? 

A* Yes. And they had two sons. 

ft. '.Vere they killed? 

A. All killed. 

ft. These last four people, were they Chinese? 

A.- The man was Chinese, the Woman Filipina. 

ft. How old was the wcanan? 

A. The woman — around 36 years. 

ft. Do you know how old was Vicente One 7 
A. He was almost 30 years old. 

ft. Do you know the names of their sons? 

A. The youngest one was called Antonio. 

ft. How old was he? 

A. Nearly one year and two months old. 

ft. Do you know the name of the other one? 

A. We called him »Boy». 

ft. now old was "Boy"? 

A. iwo and a half years old. 

ft. Where did the Ong family live? 

A* just at the corner of Nebraska and Herran streets. 

ft. Do you know anyone else killed in this roan? 

A. Betty. I don't know the names of more. 

ft. Did you see anyone killed outside of this room? 

A* Outside of the room when we crossed the street I saw 
plenth wounded. 

ft. Had they been from the room at St. Paul's? 

A. They came from the room at St. Paul's. 

ft. How were they wounded? 

A* By bullets of the machinegun. On crossing the street 
the Japanese weie aiming at us — as if we wore 

chickens. ^ ^ 

ft. Did you know any of these people shot while escaping? 

A. Rosie Garner. 

ft. Where did she live? 

A. She lived at Georgia Street. 
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q, Was she killed? 

A. She was shot. But only when we came out of the shelter 
at midnight I saw her lying upside down on the sidewalk 
of the garden of Dr. Velarde. 

$. Do you think she was dead at that tine? 

A. Yes, because she had bayonet wounds. 


From tlie bayonet wounds? 
A. Yes, sir. 


7/here was the bayonet .vound? 
On the stomach. 


Q,. Did you know anyone else t at you saw inside the room 
that was killed? 

A. Betty, the daughter of an American internee. 


Q. ’.There was this man interned? 

A. At Santo Tomas university. That day, February 9th, she 
was about to cross the bridge to visit her father. But 
the Japanese officer said he could not conduct her 
across the bridge because :hey prohibit people frcm 
passing to the other side of the river. 

Q. ‘.Vas she in this room at St. Paul's College? 

A* Yes. She was killed shortly after she escaped. At. mid¬ 
night the soldiers went to the house of Attorney Gloria. 

.That did the soldiers do? 

A. They killed people with machinegun. 

Q. That is Attorney gloria's house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear the shots? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hetg* the people scream? 

A* Yes, streaming. 


q. 77ere these people who escaped from St. Paul's? 
A. prom St. Paul's. 


Did you know the names of the other people killed in 
that place? 

A. No. 

Q. Did .v 'a see anyone else killed? 

A. Yes. 


q. VTho? 

A. Pelayo Eleazar, the father of the family told me that 
four of his family wt e killed inside St. Paul's Col- 
V lege or the house of gloria. He was killed four days 

later. 


Q. V/hat were their names, ages and nationality? 

A. A three-year old daughter, Norma, Pelayo's wife whose 
name I don't know, around 29 years old, the mother of 
the wife of Mr. pe?ayo who was about 55 yenrs old; 
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the cousin of the wife of Pelayo, about 26. 

What was the nationality and address of the Pelayo 
Eleazar family? 

A. All Filipinos and they lived at 715 Florida Street. 
A five-year old daughter of Pelayo was saved by my 
husband,, but I don't know her name or where she is 
now. she was wounded. 


Q. Did you know any other people that was killed outside of 
this room? 

A. There was one Chinese who was called Yee. 

Q. Do you know the first name of Yee? 

A. U Oiling. 

Q. Where did he live’ 

A* He was working in the laundry of Lee Far. 

Q* Did you know his address? 

A. His address was beside my house. * 

Q. How old was he? 

A* 28 years old. m 

Q. How was he killed? 

A* He was bayonetted. 

Q. Did you see him bayonetted? 

A. No. 

Do you know other people killed? 

A* I do; »t remember anymore, sir. 

Q. Have you told us the names of the people that you could 
remember killed at St. Paul's? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your husband's name? 

A* Marcelino punzalan. 


Q. What is his age? 
A. 30 years old. 


q. What is his nationality? 

A. Filipino. 

Q. How many bodies of dead persons did you see in the yard 
of Dr. Velarde? 

A. Well, what I saw was about 30. 


How many dead bodies did you sec in the house of Attor¬ 
ney Gloria? 

Attorney Gloria — there were just people on the stairs. 
Maybe around 23 or 3°* 


How many bodies did you see dead in the house of 
Dr. Marasigan? 

A* He is not a doctor. I think around 20 hanging. 20 per¬ 
sons hanging in the wall in the backyard. 


Q. How were they hanging? 
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A. With their hands up- same wounded -- plenty dead. 

Those dead persons whose hands were not up Were fallen. 

How many had fallen there? 

A* Two-thirds of them — around 15, because the wall was 
long. Some of these persons were attempting to climb 
the wall were wounded. 

ft. How were they w>unded or killed? 

A* They had bullet wounds and scane were bayonetted. 


All these persons that you have mentioned were killed, 
were Uie persons that escaped from the room at St. Paul's 
College? 

Yes. 


ft. were axl these persona killed on February 9th, 1945 or 
shortly thereafter? 

A* Yes, sir. 


ft. Were these people killed by Japanese who went searching 
for those who had escaped from St. Paul's College? 

A* Yes, sir. 


ft. Are there surviving members of the Unalivia family? 
A. The father, Tihurcio Uhalivia, corner of Herran and 
Nebraska streets. 


ft. You mentioned an American meatiza by the name of Brtty 
who was killed, do you know her father's present ad¬ 
dress? 

A. The father died because he was very weak • That very 
day she wanted to take her father. 

q. What was her father's name? 

A. We don't know. 

ft. Are there surviving members of their family? 

A. I heard a brother called William. This American was 
summoned when the Americans were coming. 

Q. ft. Do you know William's full name? 

A. No. They said this William was summoned and taken to 
the States. 

ft. Do you know anyone who can give us information as to 
the last name of Betty? 

A. Yes. Tiburcio Uhalivia. 


/s/ Josefina Punzalan 
/t/ JOSEFINA PUNZALAN 
45 Villareal St., Pasay, M nila 

tP COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

CITY OF MANILA ) 

... ) 

I, JOSEFINA PUNZALAN, 45 Villareal St., Pasay, Manila, 
P.I., of lawful age, being duly sworn on oath, state that 
I have read the foregoing transcription of my interro ration 
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and all answers contained therein are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


/S/-Josefina Punzalan 
/f/ JCSEFINA PUNZALAN 
45 Villareal St., Fasay, Manila 

Subscribed and sw rn to before me this 12th day of 

July.1945* 


/S/ Joseph E. Tinkham 
/T/ JOSEPH E. TINKHAM 
2nd. Lt., JAOD 




CERTIFICATE 

I, Joseph E. Tinkham, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052505, and 
I, Aduieon T. Shepherd, 2nd Lt., JAGD, 02052606 , certify 
that on 9 July 1945. personally appeared before us Jose¬ 
fina punzalan, 45 Villareal St., Pasay, Manila, P.I., and 
gave the foregoing answers to the several questions set 
forth; that after her testimony had been transcribed, the 
said Josefina Punzalan read the same and affixed her sig¬ 
nature thereto in our presence this 12 th day of July . 

1945. 

Place: Manila, P.I. /s/ Jqseph S. Tinkham / S/ Addison T, Shepherd 

Date; 12 July 1945 _ 2nd. Lt. JAGD 2 nd. Lt . JAGD 

(Rank & Organization) (Rank Sc Organization) 


A CERTIFIED T?UE COPY: 
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ZZLAIDA G. R. LYONS, after having b en duly sworn, tes¬ 
tified at 12-A Lalolos Street, Makati, Rizal, P. I., on 11, 

August, 1945* as follows: 

<4 Please state your full name, age, nationality, marital 
status, occupation, and present address. 

A Zenaida G. R. LYONS, 25 years of age, Russian, married, 
housewife, 12-A Malolos Street, Makati, Rizal, P. I. 

4 Were you among a group of/women and girls that was con- 
f ined in the Bay View Hotel by members of the Imperial 
Japanese Forces from the 9th to tne 12th of February, 1945? 

A Yes. 

*4 Mere you kept in the Bay Visw Hotel agslnst your will? 

A Yes. 

W:re you wearing civilian clothes prior to and during 
your 3tay in the Bay View? 

A Yes. 

4 .Vere you armed in any manner prior to and during you 
stay in the 3ay View? 

A No. 

<4 Nave you, at any time, engaged in guerrilla activities 
against the Japanese government? 

A No. 

h During your stay in the Bay View, were you personally 
harmed or molested in any manner by the Japanese? 

A Yes. 


4 Will you please give us the details and in what manner 
you were harmed by the Japanese during your stay in the 
Bay View? 

A 7/hen the Japanese took us—there were about 500 people 
—altogether, t o the Bay View Hotel they robbed me and 
the girls of our belongings. They did something bad to 
me. We stayed in the Pay View hotel for three days 
until the build lng caught on fire. The Japanese would 
net let us go out even when the building was already 
burning. Finally one Japanese officer let us go cut, 
that is, the civilians, on the afternoon of ? ebruary 
12, 1945. 


Q During your stay in the Bay View, did any of the Japan¬ 
ese attempt to rape you? 

A Yes. 

Were any of the Japanese successful in their attempts? 
Yes. 

4 Approximately n ow many of them? 

A About ten. 

^ Y/ere they of fleers or enlisted men? 

A It was too dark and I couldn't tell whether they were 
officers or enlisted men. 


4 Did any 


them strike you? 
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A Yes. Two of them. 

Q Did you suff er any permanent physical or mental disab¬ 
ility as a result of these experiences? 

A No. 

Q Do you know the names of any of the Japanese that raped 
you? 

A No, I don't. 

<1 Do you know the organization, unit, rank, or branch of 
service of any of the Japanese that had intercourse with 
you? 

A I do not know. 

q Were you forced to have Intercourse with the Japanese 
against your wishes? 

A Yes. 

Q You stated that during your stay In the Bay View you 
were raped ten times by the Japanese, did this occur 
all during the first night or during the entire time 
that you were there? 

A During the three days that I was there. 

Q Where did these raplngs oc cur? 

A In a room upstairs. 

Q Do you know of any other girls that were raped in the 
Bay View? 

A Yes. 

Q Will you please give us their names? 

A Mary LUBERT, 16 years of age, and her sister, Lily, 

17 years of age, both of whom are now in the United 
States, I don't exactly know where; and Nadia NESTER¬ 
ENKO, I do not know the names of the others. 

Q Did you actually sde these girls raped? 

A Yes, I did. 

^ Under what circumstances was Mary LUBERT raped? 

A On February 10, in the morning, Mary's mother came up 

to me and asked me If I could possibly protect Mary 

f rom the Japanese who had been attempting to assault 
her. I Immediately started looking through the Hotel 
in an effort to find her. Then her mother came again 
to me and stated: "Sorry, Zem, Mary has been already 
raped by the Japanese". 

Q You didn't actually see the Japanese having Intercourse 
with Mary LUBERT? 

A Yes, I did. It was not. in the Bay View, however, When 
we left the B ay View we went from place to place, for 
about three days. However, on the fourth day, we went 
to the Paramount Hotel. I was with Mary LUBERT and her 
sister Lily. They were with me because when their mother 
got killed, she told me on her death bed to take care 
of these girls. At around eight o'clock in the afternoon, 
three Japanese came in the Paramount Hotel and had inter¬ 
course with Mary, Lily, and myself. All this occured in 
m y presence. 

Q Did Mary rlslst in any manner the efforts of the Jap- 
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anese to have Intercourse with her? 

A She was screaming and crying and she asked me to help 
her but I couldn't do anything about it. 

(i Did the Japanese threat en Mary in any manner? 

Ye8. When I tried to help Mary the Japanese threatened 
to kill us If I did so. 

Q Did you see the Japanese have intercourse with Mary? 

A Yes. 

^ How many times? 

A About five. 

4 Was this on the same evening? 

A Yes. 

Q, How many Japanese had intercourse with Lily? 

A About two. 

Q Was this the same evening th at Mary was raped? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Lily resist the efforts of the Japanese to rape her? 

A Yes, she behaved In the same manner as Mary. I could 

not do anything to help these girls although I was old¬ 
er than they were and I tried every tiling to protect them 
but to no avail. 

3 Did you see any other g iris other than Mary and Lily 
raped by the Japanese? 

A Yes, I did. 

Who? 

I do not know their names, but I saw approximately a 
hundred girls being ravished by the Japanese during my 
stay in the Bay View. Due to my friendship with Barba¬ 
ra JEIB ER, who was a nurse, I was allowed to 60 through¬ 
out the varlou s rooms of the Hotel, and while going 
through various rooms, I saw many things going on in 
these rooms, and I did not recognize the faces of the 
girls therein. 

Q Did you see the Japanese torture, bayonet, or kill any¬ 
one else during your stay in the Bay View? 

A Yes. I saw the Japanese bayonet at least twenty people. 

4 Do you kn ow the names of any of these people? 

A No. 

Q Did any of these people who were bayonetted die as a 
result of bayonettlng? 

A I would imagine ab out half of them died. 

Q Do you know why the Japanese bayonetted these people? 

A Yes. When th e Hotel c aught on fire, these people started 
to escape from the Hotel by Jumping out of the window, 
and the Japanese, in order to stop them, bayonetted them. 

4 Are you sure that you c annot describe any of the Japanese 
that you saw in th e Bay View? 

A I don't believe I can right now as my memory is vague 
about what happened during that period of time. 
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Q Will you please give us the names of all the people 
that you saw and knew in the Bay View Hotel? 

A There was Nad ia NESTERENKO; Barbara WilBER; and Mary 
and Lily LUBERT, as I have previously mentioned. I 
do not lcnow the names of the other people I saw. Some 
of their faces were f amlliar to me but I do not know 
them. 

Other than Mary and Lily 'BERT whom you stated you 
saw raped, do you k: ow the names of anyone else that 
was raped in the v ?rlou3 rooraB in the Bay View Hotel? 

A No, I do not know the names of these girls, but I do 
know that Just about every girl between the age of 12 
and 25 years was raped. 

Q Did you n otlce any blood on any of the girls' dress? 

A Yes, quit e a few of them were bleeding between their 

legs. 

Q Were you examined by any doctor at the time subsequent 
to your escape from the Bay View Hotel? 

A Yes, by a doctor at Santo Tomas Hospital during the 
latter part of February. 

Q Do you know th e results of the examination? 

A No. 

3 Did you becom e pregn ant or contact venereal desease 
as a result of your experiences in the Bay View? 

A No. 

Q You hav e stated that Mary and Lily's mother is now 
dead, will you please relate under what c ircumstances 
she died? 

A We were in the home of some Spanish family hiding. It 
was hit by a shell and some shell fragments hit her, and 
she died as a result. 

Q Did Nadia NESTERENKO tell you that she had been raped 
by the Japanese? 

A Yes. About ten times. 

Q Did the Japanese that you have mentioned had raped you 
actually penetrate your private parts? 

A Yes. 

Q Were these acts done by the Japanese against your con¬ 
sent? 

A Yes. I knew it was useless to resist as they might kill 
me if I tried to. Each occasslon was very repugnant to 
me. 

3 Do you plan on moving from your present address in the 
near future? 

A No. 

Q On what date was Barbara WEIBER killed? 

A The next day after Mrs. Mary LUB-RT was killed. She 
was burned to death Inside a house. 

4 Are you sure that you have given us, to the b6st of 
your ability, all of the required data requested of 
you pertaining to the Japanese personnel that were 
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pr esent In tho Bay View Hotel? 

A Yes. 

4 Have you anything to add to the statement? 
A No. 




/s/ Zenalda G. Lyons 
/t/ GENAIDA 3. R. LYONS 


COMMONWEALTH OF ThE PHILLIPPINES ) 

PROVINCE OF RIZAL ) SS 

TOWN OF MAKATI ) 

I, ZZNAIDA G. R. LYONS, of lawful age, being duly sworn 
on oath, state that I have read and understood the foregoing 
transcription of my Interrogation and all answers contained 
therein, consisting of five (5) pages, are true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

/s/ Zenalda G. R. Lyons _ 

/t/ ZENAIDA G. R. LYONS 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14 day of 
August, 1945. 


/s/ Frank H. Morrison II _ 

/t/ FRANK H. MORRISON II, 1st Lt. JAGD 


CERTIFICATE 

t # We, FRANK H. MORRISON II, 1st Lt., 0-1797858, JAGD and 

DAVID T. SWEET, 1st Lt., 0-2052561, JAGD, certify that on 
14 d ay of August 1945, personally appeared before us ZEKAI- 
DA G. R. LYONS, and g ave the f oregoing answers to the several 
questions set forth; that af ter her testimony had been trans¬ 
cribed, the said ZENAIDA G. R. LYONS re°d the same and affixed 
her signature thereto In our presenoe. 

/d/ Frank K .Morrison II 

12-A Kalolos Street /t/ FRANK H. MORRISON II, 1 st Lt., JaGD 

Makati, RJLsal, P.I. 

/s/ David T. Sweet _ 

14 August 1945 /t/ DAVID I. SWEET, 1st Lt., JAGD 
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MONTSERRAT IGLESIA MARZONI, after having duly sworn, 

testified on 5 July 1945 as follows: 

q Please state your full name, age, nationality, present 
address, occupation, and marital status. 

A Montserrat Iglesias Marzonl, 35 years, Filipino, 689 P. B. 
Harrison, housewife, and married* 

q You plan on remaining in the vicinity of Manila in the 
future? 

A Yes. 

q Where did you reside on the 9th of February, 1945? 

A 83 Arqulza. 

q With whom? 

A With my husband and my daughter Diana, 8 years of age* 

Q What is his name? 

A Dr. Adriano MARZONI. 

q Were you on the evening of February 9, 1945 compelled by 
the Japanese to go to the Bay View Hotel? 

A Yea. 

q At what time did you arrive there? 

A Around 8:00 o'clock. 

q What happened to you upon your arrival? 

A At first we were taken to Peralta Apartments and then 
the Japanese forced us to leave our things there. The 
suitcases I was carrying plus the bag full of canned 
goods and personal paper were searched by the Japanese. 

They told us to raise* our hands and searched us all over. 

At that tira» when we were being searched and our proper¬ 
ty taken from ua, a woman nearby who wanted to open her 
suitcase was shot by the Jape nose and then, we v.ere taken 
away. Sht #6a just left lying on the floor. 

q When you say "WE w to whom do you refer? 

A To ray daughter and my neighbors. 

q Just your daughter and you were taken away from your 
family? 

A Yes, because my husband was taken somewhere else. 

q After you arrived at the Bay View Hotel where were you 
taken? 

A We were taken to the 2nd floor and we were about sixty 
inside the small room. A lady friend of mine as she did 
not like the place tola me that we find some place down¬ 
stairs. I went with her and reached the main entrance 
way of the hotel where there were boxes of ammunition 
and many soldiers around. 

q Please give us the name of your friend who made arrange¬ 
ments for you to go to the main entranae? 

A I cannot remember'her name. 

q How many of the 50 or 60 women and children in the room 
on the 2nd floor accompanied you back down to the entrance 

■ay? 

A Three ladlea and my child. F.S.A. va Tomeynki v,WASHITA 
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q Can you give us the names of the three ladies? 

A Mrs. U. de PAOLI, daughter-in-law Tina ROLI, and the 

Russian lady whose name I cannot recall, but she lives 
in Santa A na and I can show you her heme. 

q How long did you stay in the ground stairs part of the 
Hotel? 

A Until the next morning about 6:00 o'clock and then, we 
were taken to the main dining room on the first floor. 

q Had there been other women and children besides the other 
you mentioned who stayed with you in the lobby? 

A Yes, there were about 30 or 40 people. They were Mrs. 

KLEIN and she li/es somewhere in Santa Mesa, but I do not 
know her exact address; Mr9. KRAMER, she died from shell 
fire while leaving the Bay View .Hotel; Nadia NESTRENKO; 
Barbara WEIBER; and sane Russians whom I did not know 
their names. Those are all the people I can recall in 
the lobby. 

q After you*were placed in the main dining room on the morn 
ing of February 10, 1945, how long did you stay there? 

A We stayed there three days and nights until the 12th of 
February, 1945 when the hotel caught fire and we were per 
mitted to leave the place at the last moment. This was 
about four or three o'clock in the afternoon. 

q About how many Japanese did you see during your entire 
stay at the Bay View Hotel? 

A Around 40 or 50* 

q How many of this number were officers? 

A I remember there were about four. 

q Do you know the names, ranks, units, and branches of 
aertloe these officers belonged to? 

A No. As to branch of service, some were from the army 
and some from the navy. 

q How did you distinguish the branches of servioe? 

A By t.heir uniform. The Navy had dark green uniform 
whereas the army uniform was khaki. 

Q Can you describe any of the Japanese officers that you 
saw at the Bay View Hotel? 

A I remember there was one who looked more of a Chinese 
than a Japanese. His height was around 5 feet, medium 
built, about 38 years, and he did not wear any glasses. 

He was clean shaven. His upper teeth were clean and 
rather prominent. 

q Can you describe any of the officers? 

A There was another officer who was young, had a mustache, 
about 5'5" tall, dark complexion, and medium built. He 
wore glasses. 

q Did you hear anyone refer to the officers by name? 

A No, I do not remember. 

q Now, as to the enlisted personnel of the Japanese milit¬ 
ary forces, can you give us the names, ranks, units, or 
branches of service of any of them? 

A No, most of them appeared to be marines and a few were 
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from the army. 

Q Now, in addition to the names you have already given us 

of the women and children that were in the Bay View Hotel, 
please state the names of any other women and children 
you saw there at any time during your confinement in the 
Bay View Hotel? 

A During the three days I stayed in the dining room, I saw 

the GHEZI family, consisting of Mrs. Remedios, her daughters 
Maria, Gloria, Julia, Margarita, Victoria, Inez, and Elena; 
Mrs. Dorainga GALLEGO and her daughter Mercedes; and Mrs. 
SOTELO whose full name Ido not know; Pacita TAPIA; Mrs. 
Pilar CASTANER and daughters, Elisa, Marie Rosa, and Cris¬ 
tina; Mrs. Pilar de MIRANDA, her daughter. Pilar and reme- 
flioa; end there was a group of Russian girls varying in 
age from 16 to 40, but I do not know any of their names. I 
think some of them were connected with the Butte* .ly Res¬ 
taurant; Mrs. LOVING; Mrs. Mary DAVY, who lives somewhere 
in Santo Tomas; Mrs. Carmen Veloso BALLESTEROS; Mrs. Tri¬ 
nidad Llamas GARCIA and her daughters Teresita, Mrs. Paqui- 
ta Costas, Esther, Priscilla, Evangeline, and Carols; Mrs. 
Matea RENTERIA and her daughters, Guadalupe, Teresa, and 
Mercedes and her son Roberto; and Mrs. Lilian GRISOUT whose 
whereabouts I do not know. Those are the names of all the 
women and children I can recall who were present in the 
dining room. As to the other persons in the hotel which 
I heretofore described as having occupied the dining room, 

I can give no additional names or information. 

Q Have you to the best of your ability given us all of the 
names and personal data regarding both the Japanese and 
the civilians in the Bay View Hotel? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you know the name of the lady who was shot at the 
Peralta Apartment? 

A I have never seen her before and Ido not know if she 
was mortally wounded. 

Q Did the Japanese at anytime while you were in the hotel 
harm or molest vou personally in anyway? 

A No. 

Q Did you see any of the Japanese harm or molest any other 
women or girls in the hotel? 

A Yes. 

Q Please describe the first- Incident of this kind? 

A On the night of February 10, 1945, two Japanese soldiers 

came around 11:00 o'clock in the dining room where we 
were all sleeping. They were searching for girls at 
that time. I was helping hide five or six girls, includ¬ 
ing the GHEZI girls. One of the Japanese soldiers came 
about six feet from and although it wqs dark I co^id 
tell from the sound he was abusing one of the women. 

The following morning I saw a rubber which this soldier 
had apparently used the preceding night while having 
intercouBse with the girl. I do not know who she was, 
but I think she was a Filipina girl. 

Q Did you see the Japanese abuse the Filipino girl? 

A No, because it was too dark. 
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Q Please describe the sounds which you have heard during 
the night connected with this Incident? 

A I could hear the Filipina girl saying, "Don't" "Don't" 
and I could hear the Japanese reply in some unintellig¬ 
ible manner which indicate he was overpowering her and 
then I could hear her ory and moan. 

Q Where was the other Japanese when the Japanese you have 
described was attacking the girl? 

A He was at the other end of the dining room and I could 
not observe anything from that distance. 

Q Can you describe the Japanese who made the attack? 

A No, it was too dark. I was only able to judge what was 

occurring from the sounds and my judgment was confirmed 
when I saw the rubber on the floor when daylight came. 

The next occurrence which I recall happened about 3:00 
or 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon of February 11, Elisa 
CASTANEE and I had gone to the top of the hotel which 
was I think the 9th story, searching for water. As we 
^ were coming downstairs and about the 3rd floor we passed 

two Japanese ascending the stairs. One of the stopped 
*? and pointed at Elisa and said, "You, you come." but she 

jumped away and ran downstairs ahead of me and she did 
not get the water. These Japanese were young boys and 
I am hazy about their particular appearanoes. I do not 
recall any other particular incident that I personally 
observed. The Japanese were considerably under the influ¬ 
ence of Liquor, particularly the first night and they 
drank a lot of bottles in our presenoe. They were some¬ 
what noisy and rather rough and seemed to be very excited. 

Did any of the women or girls at anytline tell you or say 
in your presence that they had been raped, attached, or 
insulted or physically harmed by the Japanese? 

Yes, %s. Carmen Veloso BALLESTEROS told me on the 11th 
of February while I was hiding her in the dining room 
on the first night that is February the 9th that she was 
token by the Japanese soldier to another foora from where 
she was confined and she was forced to undress entirely, 
but she then bribed the Japanese to release her unharmed 
by giving him two wrist watches which she had with her. 

I overheard someone whom I do not recall say in my pres¬ 
ence that Fster GARCIA had been token about 16 times by 
these Japanese in the Bey View Hotel. I also heard her 
sisters Eriscilla, snd Evangeline had been attached by 
Japanese, but I do not recall as to how many times. I 
also heard Lucy TANI had been taken by the Japa nese by 
force. Barbara WEIBEF also told me during the first 
night in the Lobby of the hotel the two Russian girls 
daughters of Mrs. Mary I.LDBEC (LUBEK) who was one of the 
owners of the Butterfly Restaurant and who was subsequent¬ 
ly killed by shell fire had been taken and raped by the 
Japanese. The names of these two girls were Mary, 18 
years, and Lily, 16 years. These girls were both American 
citizens a3 they were the children of Mrs. LLUBEC by a 
former marriage with an American. I do not know their 
whereabouts at present. They were both beautiful girls, 
Lily was blonde and Mary was brunette. T hey were both 
unmarried and before the restaurant was destroyed by fire, 
that is prior to February 9, 1945, they lived with their 
mother at the restaurant on Plaza Fergusson Near Guerrero 
Street, Ermita, Manila. 
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Q, Did you suffer ill effects from these incidents? 

A No, exoept that I wa.s nervous and suffered temporarily 
from lack of drinking water and food. The Japanese 
gave us a few drops of water and it was salty which 
aggravated my thirst. All we have to eat for four days 
which they threw on the floor at our feet a few cans of 
salty fish and some vitamin pills. 

Q Do you know or have you heard as to whether or not any 

of the women or children in the B a y view Hotel between 

the 9th and 12th of February, 1945, were stabbed, bayo- 
netted, tortured or killed by members of the Japanese 
Imperial Forces? 

A No, but I saw one Filipina girl about 12 years of age, 

whose name or whereabouts I do not know, lying on the 

floor in a room on the 3rd floor on the 11th of February 
at about 6;00 o'clock in the evening. I had gone up 
there to look for some place because some Japanese sol¬ 
diers had come in the main dining room with hand grenades 
in their hands and told us that because of the shelling 
it was too dangerous to stay downstairs and that we had 
better find rooms higher up. I went into the room alone 
and there were three Filipina girls in there. T he other 
two girls were sitting there, buf this one 12-year old 
girl was lying on the floor on a mat. Although she had 
on clothes, she was covered with blood and the mat where 
she was lying was saturated with blood. 

Q Can you observe by what means this child had been caused 
to bleed? 

A No, I saw no wounds, but the other toWgirls told me when 
I inquired what was the matter, that she had been abused 
many times sexually by the Japanese and that she had been 
torn open by them. 

Q Can you describe these two Filipina girls? 

A No, I can only say they were both Filipino between the 
ages of 18 arri 20 years, but I cannot better describe 
them nor do I know their whereabouts. 

Q Can you give us any other information of this nature? 

A No. 

Q Can you give us any further evidence of the misconduct 
perpetrated by the Japanese in the Bay View Hotel? 

A Nc. 

q You were nirt harmed immediately prior to or during the 
time you stayed in the Bay View Hotel? 

A No. 

Q At no time have you participated or aide in any guerril¬ 
la operation against the Japanese prior to February 9, 
1945? 

A NO. 

0 Your daughter Diana was not harmed? 

A No. 

Q Do you know Captain TERAMOTO? 

A I have heard the nanB but I do not know any of such 

officer. 
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Q Do you know a captain by the name/of AKASHI? 

A No. 

Q Do you know a civilian in the employ of the Japanese 
in the Bay View Hotel of Formosan Nationality? 

A No. 

Q Where did you go when you esoaped from the hotel on the 
afternoon of February 12. 1945? 

4 We went to the house of Mrs. FELIX and stayed there until 
the destruction of the place by shell fire and from there 
we ran from shelter to shelter until finally we reached 
the Elena apartments where my daughter and I remained 
hidden until the Americans rescued us on the 18th of 
February• 

Q In the room on the 3rd floor where you saw the 12-year 

old Filipina girl, were any Japanese present at that time? 

A No. 

Q How long did you stay in the room? 

A About 10 minutes. 

Q Was the girl conscious? 

A Yes, she was conscious and seemed to be dazed and stunned 
and 1 oould not get her to talk or explain anything. 

She kept covering her face with her hands and I was un¬ 
able to help her. There was even no water with which to 
quenoh her thirst. She appeared to be in a semi-cons¬ 
cious condition and moaning and it was very apparent she 
wqs suffering greatly. 

Q Do you have anything further which you can add to this 
statement? 

A No. 


/s/ Montserrat Iglesias Marzoni 

—A/ uburarffiAT iglesta's - tortont 

COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES ) 

CITY OF MANILA ) SS 


I, MONTSERRAT IGLESIAS MARZONI, of lawful age, being 
duly sworn on oath, state that I have read thelbrgoing 
transcription of my interrogation and all answers con¬ 
tained therein are time to the best of ray knowledge and 
belief. 


/s/Montaerrat Iglesias Marzoni 
"A'/MoNTsERRaT' imsiAS MaR'Zoni 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10 day cf July 
1945. “ 


/s/ David T. Sweet 
'A/' ”E>'AVE>' Y. SWEET- 

1st Lt., J.A.G.D. 
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CERTIFICATE 


We FRANK H. MORRISON II, 1st Lt., 0-1797858, JAGD and 
DAVID T. SWEET, let Lt., 0-2052561, JAGD, oertlfy that on 
10 July, 1945, personally appeared before ue MONTSERRAT 
1GLESIAS MARZONI, and gave the foregoing answers to the 
several questions set forth; that after her testimony had 
been transcribed the said MONTSERRAT IGLESIAS MARZONI read 
the same and affixed her signature thereto in our presenoe. 


Place: 689 F. B. Harrison, 
Manila, P. T, - 

Date : 10 July 1945 


/s/ Prank H. Morrison II 

"TWPRm'n. MOHKTS&¥ir 

1st Lt., J.A.O.D. 


/s/ David T. Sweet 
7*1'/ bAVIT T - ." 'SWEET' 


1st Lt., J.A.G.D. 
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